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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
BurEAv OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
Washington, D. C., August 4, 1908. 
Str: I have the honor to submit herewith the Twenty- 
ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1908. 
Permit me to express my appreciation of your aid in the 
» work under my charge. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
W. H. Hoimss, Chief. 
Dr. CHarLEs D. WALCcoTT,. 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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TWENTY-N INTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


W. H. Hoimss, CHIEF 


The operations of the Bureau of American Ethnology for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1908, conducted in accordance 
with the act of Congress making provision for continuing 
researches relating to the American Indians under direction 
of the Smithsonian Institution, were carried forward in con- 
-formity with the plan of operations is by the Secre- 
tary May 25, 1907. 


SYSTEMATIC RESEARCHES 


As in previous years, the systematic ethnologic work of 
the Bureau was intrusted mainly to the regular scientific 
staff, which comprises eight members. This force is not 
large enough, however, to give adequate attention to more 
than a limited portion of the great field of research afforded 
by the hundreds of tribes, and the Bureau has sought to 
supply the deficiency in a measure by enlisting the aid of 
other specialists in various branches of the ethnologic work. 
By this means it is able to extend its researches in several - 
directions at a comparatively modest outlay. While seeking 
to cover in the most comprehensive manner the whole range 
of American ethnology, the Bureau has taken particular care 
to avoid entering upon researches that are likely to be pro- 
vided for by other agencies, public or private. The results 
sought by the Bureau are: (1) Acquirement of a thorough 
knowledge of the tribes, their origin, relationship to one 
another and to the whites, locations, numbers, capacity for 
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civilization, claims to territory, and their interests generally, 
for the practical purposes of government; and (2) the com- 
pletion of a systematic and well-rounded record of the tribes 
for historic and scientific purposes before their aboriginal 
characteristics and culture are too greatly modified or are 
completely lost. 

During the year researches were carried on in Arizona, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Texas, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
and Ontario. Investigations in the field were more than 
usually limited on account of the necessity of retaining 
nearly all of the ethnologic force in the office for the purpose 
of completing the revision of their various articles for the 
second part of the Handbook of American Indians and in 
preparing additional articles on subjects overlooked in the 
first writing or that are based on data recently collected. 

The Chief remained in the office during nearly the entire 
year, dividing his time between administrative duties and 
ethnologic investigations and writing. The completion of 
numerous articles for the second part of the Handbook of 
American Indians, the revision of reports and bulletins, and 
the examination of various manuscripts submitted for publi- 
cation, especially claimed his attention. Aside from these 
occupations, his duties as honorary curator of the Division 
of Prehistoric Archeology in the National Museum, and as 
curator of the National Gallery of Art, absorbed a portion 
of his time. During the year much attention was given to 
the collections of the Division of Prehistoric Archeology in the 
National Museum, especially to their classification with the 
view of removal in the near future to the New National 
Museum Building. In the same connection the Chief carried 
forward the preparation of his Handbook on the Stone 
Implements of Northern America. 

In October the Chief was called on to make an official 
visit to the Jamestown Exposition for the purpose of exam- 
ining the exhibits of the Institution and superintending 
necessary repairs. In April he was assigned the very pleas- 
ant duty of visiting Detroit, Michigan, in company with the 
Secretary, for the purpose of inspecting the great collection 
of art works recently presented to the Smithsonian Institu- 
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tion by Mr. Charles L. Freer. On this occasion he availed 
himself of the opportunity of examining the interesting col- 
lections of art and ethnology preserved in the Detroit 
Museum of Art. 

In June the Chief was selected to represent the Institution 
as a member of the delegation of Americans appointed by 
the Department of State to attend the Pan American 
Scientific Congress to be held in Santiago, Chile, beginning 
December 25, 1908, and he began at once the preparation 
of a paper to be read before the Congress, the subject chosen 
being “The Peopling of America’’. 

At the beginning of the year Mrs. M. C. Stevenson, eth- 
nologist, was in the office engaged in preparing reports on 
her recent researches in the field. Her work at Taos, Santa 
Clara, and other Rio Grande pueblos was not so well advanced 
as to admit of final treatment, but progress was made in the 
classification and elaboration of the data thus’ far collected. 
Principal attention was given while in the office to the com- 
pletion of papers relating to the medicinal and food plants 
of the Zufi Indians, the pantheon of the Zufi. religious 
system, the symbolism of Pueblo decorative art, and the 
preparation of wool for weaving among the Pueblo and 
Navaho tribes. 

On May 28 Mrs. Stevenson again took the field in the Rio 
Grande Valley with the view of continuing her investigations 
among the Taos, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, and other 
Pueblo groups, and at the close of the year she was able to 
report satisfactory progress in this work. 

Mr. F. W. Hodge, ethnologist, was engaged during the 
year on the Handbook of American Indians, the editorial 
work of which has proved extremely arduous and difficult. 
This work is in two parts. Part 1, A—M, was issued from the 
press in March, 1907, and the edition became practically 
exhausted in a few months. Indeed, the demand for the 
work has been so great that the Bureau has found it impos- 
sible to supply even a third of the copies requested by cor- 
respondents. The quota under control of the superintendent 
of documents also was soon exhausted, necessitating the 
reprinting of an edition of 500 copies (the limit allowed by 
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law) in order to fill the orders received. The main body of 
Part 2 was in type at the close of the fiscal year, and about 
250 pages had been finally printed, though progress in 
proof reading was exceedingly slow on account of the great 
diversity of the topics treated and the difficulty of preparing 
or of bringing to date numbers of articles relating often to 
obscure tribes and subjects. It is expected that the second 
part will be ready for distribution late in the coming autumn. 
In the editorial work Mr. Hodge had the assistance of all the 
members of the staff of the Bureau, and especially of Mrs. 
Frances 8. Nichols, who devoted her entire time to the task. 
In addition the following specialists rendered all possible 
assistance in their particular fields: Dr. S. A. Barrett, of the 
University of California; Rev. W. M. Beauchamp, of Syra- 
cuse; Dr. Franz Boas, of Columbia University; Dr. Herbert 
E. Bolton, of the University of Texas; Mr. D. I. Bushnell, jr.; 
Dr. Alexandér F. Chamberlain, of Clark University; Mr. 
Stewart Culin, of the Brooklyn Institute Museum; Dr. 
Roland B. Dixon, of Harvard University; Dr. George A. 
Dorsey, of the Field Museum of Natural History; Mr. J, P. 
Dunn, of Indianapolis; Mr. Wilberforce Eames, of the New 
York Public Library; Lieut. G. T. Emmons, United States 
Navy; Dr. Livingston Farrand, of Columbia University; 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, of Washington; Mr. Gerard Fowke, 
of St. Louis; Dr. Merrill E. Gates, of the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation; Mr. William R. Gerard, of New York; Dr. P. E. 
Goddard, of the University of California; Dr. George Bird 
Grinnell, of New York; Mr. Henry W. Henshaw, of the 
United States Biological Survey; Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, of 
the Archeological Institute of America; Dr. Walter Hough 
and Dr. AleS Hrdlitka, of the United States National Mu- 
seum; Dr. William Jones, of the Field Museum of Natural 
History; Dr. A. L. Kroeber, of the University of California; 
Mr. Francis La Flesche, of Washington; Dr. A. B. Lewis, of 
the Field Museum of Natural History; Dr. Charles F. Lum- 
mis, of Los Angeles; Dr. O. T. Mason, of the United States 
National Museum; Mr. Joseph D. McGuire, of Washington; 
Rev. Leopold Ostermann, of Arizona; Mr. Doane Robinson, 
of the South Dakota Historical Society; Mr. Edward Sapir, 
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of the University of California; Mr. Frank G. Speck, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Mr. C. C. Willoughby, of the 
Peabody Museum; Dr. Clark Wissler, of the American 
Museum of Natural History. I take this occasion to express 
the appreciation of the Bureau for the valued aid so gener- 
ously rendered by these specialists, without which it would 
not have been possible to make the work either as complete 
or as accurate as it is. 

Throughout the year Mr. James Mooney, ethnologist, 
remained in the office, occupied either in the preparation of 
articles intended for the second part of the Handbook of 
American Indians or in preparing answers to ethnologic 
inquiries made by correspondents of the Bureau. His prin-— 
cipal work for the Handbook was an elaborate and detailed 
study of the numerical strength of the aboriginal population 
north of Mexico prior to disturbance by the whites. This 
important foundation study of American ethnology has 
never before been undertaken in a systematic and comprehen- 
sive manner, and the result proves of much scientific interest. 
Contrary to the opinion frequently advanced on superficial 
investigation, the Indians have not increased in number since 
their first contact with civilized man, but have decreased by 
fully two-thirds, if not three-fourths. California alone, the 
most populous large section during the aboriginal period, 
contained probably as many Indians as are now officially 
recognized in the whole United States. The causes of de- 
crease in each geographic section are set forth in detail in 
chronologic sequence in Mr. Mooney’s study. 

During the year Dr. John R. Swanton, ethnologist, was 
occupied entirely with work in the office, principally in con- 
nection with the Indian languages of Louisiana and Texas. 
He finished the analytic dictionary of the Tunica language 
and compiled similar dictionaries of Chitimacha, Attacapa, 
and Tonkawa. All the extant Comecrudo and Cotoname 
material, as well as the material pertaining to related tribes 
contained in Fray Bartholomé Garcia’s Manual para admin- 
istrar los sacramentos (Mexico, 1760), was similarly arranged, 
and in addition a comparative vocabulary was constructed 
which embraces the last-mentioned data as well as the 
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Karankawa and Tonkawa. During the months of May and 
June another dictionary was prepared, embracing all the 
Biloxi linguistic material collected by Doctor Gatschet and 
Mr. J. O. Dorsey in 1886, 1892, and 1898. The material 
in this last work is exceptionally full and complete. The 
Comecrudo and Cotoname, the material extracted from 
Garcia’s catechism, and the Biloxi, are nearly ready for the 
press. The languages referred to above, with the addition 
of the Natchez, include practically all of those in the eastern 
and southern United States that are in immediate danger of 
extinction. The information regarding most of them is very 
limited, and in order that the precious material may not by 
any misadventure be destroyed, it should be published at 
an early date. 

Besides work strictly linguistic, Doctor Swanton had in 
hand a paper on the tribes of the lower Mississippi Valley 
and neighboring coast of the Gua of Mexico. This can not 
be completed, however, vid additional researches among the 
tribes in question have been made. 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, ethnologist, spent July and Auguss 
largely in the preparation of his report on the excayv: tion 
and repair of the Casa Grande ruins, Arizona, during the 
preceding fiscal year, which was printed in the Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Ce _iections for October. 

Doctor Fewkes was in the Southwest from Octo ™* ‘'4, 
1907, to the end of the fiscal year. From November to tne 
middle of March he was in charge of the excavation and 
repair work at Casa Grande, for which there was available 
the sum of $3,000, appropriated by Congress, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. The season’s operations at Casa Grande began 
with excavations in Compound B, the second in size of the 
great compounds which form the Casa Grande group. ‘This 
was found to be a rectangular area inclosed by a massive 
wall; within this are many buildings, the majority of which 
were once used for ceremonial and communal purposes. On 
excavation it, was ascertained that the two great pyramids 
in Compound B are terraced and that they contain seven 
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distinct floors. The remains of small fragile-walled houses 
resembling Pima jacales were found upon the tops of these 
pyramids, and in the neighboring plazas subterranean rooms 
with cemented floors and fireplaces were unearthed under 
the massive walls. This compound was thoroughly repaired 
with Portland cement, and drains were built to carry off the 
surface water. A roof was built over the subterranean 
room, the decayed upright logs that once supported the 
walls were replaced with cedar posts, and other steps were 
taken for the permanent preservation of these interesting 
remains. 

The walls of Compounds C and D were traced throughout; 
in the middle of the latter compound is a large building, 
the ground-plan of which resembles Casa Grande. The 
most extensive structure excavated at Casa Grande is a 
clan house, a building 200 feet long, with 11 rooms, whose 
massive walls inclose a plaza. In the middle of the central 
room of this cluster there is a seat, called by the Pima Indians 
“the seat of Montezuma’. On the north side there is a 
burial chamber, the walls of which are decorated in several 
colors. This room contains a burial cyst in which was 
found the skeleton of a priest surrounded by ceremonial 
paraphernalia. The bases of the walls of the clan house 
were protected with cement, and drains were built to carry 
off water. For the convenience and information of visitors 
all the buildings excavated were appropriately labeled and 
placards containing historic data were posted at various 
points. Although the appropriation was not sufficient for 
completing the work of excavation and repair of the Casa 
Grande group, the amount available made it possible to 
present a type ruin showing the general character of the 
ancient pueblo remains in the Gila and lower Salt River 
Valleys. 

At the close of the work at Casa Grande, Doctor Fewkes 
was able to make a comparative study of the mounds in the 
neighborhood of Phoenix, Mesa, and Tempe, and also of the 
ancient habitations on the Pima Reservation. Several large 
ruins in the-vicinity of Tucson were visited, and an extensive 
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ruin, known to the Pima and Papago as Shakayuma, was 
discovered near the northwestern end of the Tucson Moun- 
tains. Several ancient reservoirs, now called ‘Indian tanks,” 
situated east of Casa Grande, along the trail of the early 
Spanish discoverers, were identified by their historic names. 
In a reconnoissance down San Pedro River ‘to its junction 
with the Gila a number of ruins was discovered on both banks 
of the San Pedro and of Aravaipa Creek. <A visit was also 
made to the imposing cliff-houses near Roosevelt Dam, lately 
declared national monuments by Executive proclamation. 
Ruins near the mouth of Tonto River were likewise examined. 

At the close of April, by direction of the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Doctor Fewkes proceeded to the 
Mesa Verde National Park in southern Colorado, where he 
took charge of the excavation and repair work of the cele- 
brated Spruce-tree House. This ruin was thoroughly exca- 
vated and its walls were repaired and put in good condition, 
in order that it might serve as a type ruin of the cliff-dwellings 
of the Mesa Verde National Park. One hundred and fourteen 
rooms and eight kivas were excavated; two of the kivas.were 
furnished with roofs reconstructed like aboriginal kiva roofs 
in Peabody House; an approach to the ruin was graded and 
drained; and labels were placed at convenient points for 
the information of visitors. Several large rooms, hitherto 
unknown, were unearthed, and the structure of the kivas was 
carefully studied. In order to deflect the water that fell on 
the ruin from the rim of the canyon, causing great damage, a 
channel 300 feet long was blasted out of the rock on top of the 
cliff. Two collections of considerable size were made, one at 
Casa Grande and the other at, Spruce-tree House. ‘The for- 
mer includes many rare and several unique objects that shed 
much light on our knowledge of the culture of the prehistoric 
inhabitants of the Casa Grande of the Gila. The latter includes 
skulls; pottery of rare forms and decoration; stone and 
wooden implements; basketry, cloth, and other woven fab- 
rics; sandals; and bone implements of various kinds. The 
objects from the Spruce-tree House will be the first large 
accession by the National Museum of collections of objects 
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from the Mesa Verde ruins. Doctor Fewkes completed his 
work at Spruce-tree House on June 27. } 

Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt, ethnologist, remained in the office 
during the entire year. Much time was devoted to the collec- 
tion and preparation of linguistic data for a sketch of Iro- 
quoian grammar as exemplified by the Onondaga and the 
Mohawk, with illustrative examples from the Cayuga, Seneca, 
and Tuscarora dialects, for the forthcoming Handbook of 
American Indian Languages. In pursuing these studies Mr. 
Hewitt was fortunate in obtaining data which enabled him to 
supply translations of a number of very important archaic 
political and diplomatic terms in the native texts embodying 
the founding, constitution, and structure of the government of 
the League of the Iroquois. The meanings of these terms are 
now practically lost among those who speak the Iroquoian 
languages. As time permitted these texts were studied and 
annotated for incorporation in a monograph on the above- 
mentioned phases of the government of the League of the 
Iroquois, a work which hitherto has not been seriously under- - 
taken because of its cumbrousness, its extremely complicated 
character, and the great difficulty in recording the native 
material expressed in tens of thousands of words. 

In addition to these studies Mr. Hewitt prepared for the ~ 
Handbook of American Indians descriptions of the early 
mission towns and villages of the Iroquois tribes, and also 
brief biographical sketches of Red Jacket (Shagoyewatha) 
and Thayendanegen (Joseph Brant). He wrote the articles 
Seneca, Sauk, Squawkihow, and Tuscarora, and has in 
preparation the articles Woman and Wampum. 

From time to time Mr. Hewitt was called on to assist also 
in preparing data of an ethnologic nature for replies to 
correspondents of the office. 

During the greater part of the year Dr. Cyrus Thomas, 
~ ethnologist, devoted attention chiefly to the preparation of 
the catalogue of books and papers relating to the Hawaiian 
Islands. After the number of titles had reached about 4,000 
the Institution’s committee on printing suggested some 
87584°—29 EtTH—16——2 : 
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modification of the plan of the catalogue, which necessitated 
a change in the form of the titles of periodicals—about one- 
third of the entire list. In connection with this work Doctor 
Thomas made supplementary examinations of works in the 
libraries of Washington, especially the Library of Congress 
and the libraries of the Department of Agriculture and the 
National Museum, and in those of Boston and Worcester. 
He carried on also, so far as time would permit, the prepara- 
tion of subject cross-references. 

Doctor Thomas continued to assist in the preparation of 
Part 2 of the Handbook of American Indians, furnishing a 
number of articles, especially biographies, and assisting the 
editor in the reading of proofs, particularly with the view of 
detecting omissions, lack of uniformity in names, and certain 
other shortcomings. 


SPECIAL RESEARCHES 


In addition to the systematic investigations conducted by 
- members of the Bureau staff, researches of considerable im- 
portance were’ undertaken by collaborators of distinction. 
Dr. Franz Boas, honorary philologist of the Bureau, practi- 
cally completed his work on the Handbook of American In- 
dian Languages, and at the close of the year a large part of 
the manuscript of volume 1 had been submitted to the Bu- 
reau. This volume comprises an extended introduction by 
Doctor Boas, and a number of studies of selected languages, by 
special students, designed to illustrate the introductory dis- 
cussion. With the approval of the Secretary the first of these 
studies—the Athapascan (Hupa)—by Dr. Pliny E. God- 
dard, was submitted to the Public Printer with the view of 
having it placed in type for the use of Doctor Boas in pre- 
paring other sections for the press. The highly technical na- 
ture of the typesetting made this procedure necessary. Field 
work required in completing the Handbook was limited to a 
brief visit by Doctor Boas to the Carlisle Indian School in 
Pennsylvania and to certain investigations among the rem- 
nant of the Tutelo Tribe in Ontario, conducted by Mr. Leo 
J. Frachtenberg. 
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Dr. Herbert E. Bolton continued his studies relating to the 
tribes of Texas, so far as the limited time at his disposal per- 
mitted, but he was not able to submit the first installment of 
manuscript at the close of the year, as was expected. An 
outline of the work undertaken by Doctor Bolton was pre- 
sented in the last annual report. 

During the year for the first time the study of native Indian 
music was seriously taken up by the Bureau. Miss Frances 
Densmore was commissioned to conduct certain investiga- 
tions relating to the musical features of the Grand Medicine 
ceremony of the Chippewa on the White Earth Reservation, 
Minnesota. The phonograph was employed in recording the 
songs, and after the close of the ceremony and visits to other 
Indian settlements, Miss Densmore was called to Washing- 
ton, where she reproduced her records and engaged success- 
fully in recording songs of members of the various Indian 
delegations visiting the Capital. A preliminary report was 
submitted by Miss Densmore, with the understanding that 
it is not to be printed until additional researches have been 
made in the same and related fields. The collection of 
phonographic records thus far obtained is extensive, and the 
investigation promises results of exceptional interest and 
scientific value. 

During the year arrangements were made to accept for 
publication as a bulletin of the Bureau a report on certain 
explorations among the ancient mounds of Missouri by Mr. 
Gerard Fowke. ‘These explorations were undertaken under 
the auspices of the Archeological Institute of America, but 
form an appropriate addition to the work of the Bureau in 
this particular field. A part of the collections made by the 
explorer were presented to the National Museum by the 
Archeological Institute. 

It is proper that appreciation of the gratuitous labors of 
Dr. Nathaniel B. Emerson in editing and proof reading his 
memoir on the “Unwritten Literature of Hawaii,” accepted 
for publication during the year as Bulletin 38, and also the 
important part taken in the preparation of the “List of 
Works Relating to Hawaii,” by Mr. Howard M. Ballou, 
should be acknowledged in this connection. 
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PRESERVATION OF ANTIQUITIES 


The Bureau maintained its interest in the antiquities of 
- the country during the year. Bulletin 35, “The Antiquities 
of the Upper Gila and Salt River Valleys in Arizona and 
New Mexico,” by Dr. Walter Hough, was issued. The 
$3,000 appropriated by Congress for the excavation, repair, 
and preservation of Casa Grande ruin in Arizona, and the 
$2,000 allotted by the Interior Department for similar work 
among the cliff-dwellings of the Mesa Verde National Park 
in Colorado, were expended under the immediate auspices 
of the Smithsonian Institution, the execution of the work 
being intrusted to Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, ethnologist, as 
elsewhere reported. 

Progress was made in the preparation of a catalogue of 
antiquities, and valuable data in this field were collected by 
Mr. W. B. Douglass, of the General Land Office, whose official 
labors recently brought him into contact with the antiquities 
of southeastern Utah. 

During the year, by Executive proclamation, several addi- 
tions were made to the growing list of national monuments. 
Three of these are of especial archeologic interest, namely, 
the Tonto National Monument, situated in the Tonto drainage 
basin, Gila County, Ariz., including two cliff-dwellings not 
yet reported on in detail; the Gila Cliff Dwellings National 
Monument, in the Gila National Forest in New Mexico, com- 
prising the group of cliff-dwellings described in the Bureau’s 
Bulletin 35 (page 30); and the Grand Canyon National Monu- 
ment, comprising within its limits the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, in which are situated innumerable antiquities, 
including cliff-dwellings, pueblos, dwelling sites, and burial 
places. The cliff-dwellings are found mainly in the walls of 
the canyon, while the other remains are scattered along the 
margins of the plateaus. | 


COLLECTIONS 


The collections acquired during the year and transferred 
according to custom to the National Museum are not equal 
in importance to those of the preceding year. They com- 
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prise 14 accessions, the most noteworthy being collections 
of stone relics from the Potomac Valley, by G. Wylie Gill 
and W. H. Holmes, respectively; a collection of ethnologic 
material obtained from the Tahltan Indians of British 
Columbia, by Lieut. G. T. Emmons, United States Navy; 
a collection of stone implements from Washington State, by 
C. W. Wiegel; and relics and human bones from ancient 
burial places in Missouri, by Gerard Fowke. 


PUBLICATIONS 


During the year Mr. F. W. Hodge continued his labors as 
editor of the Handbook of American Indians, to which pub- 
lication reference has already been made. The general edi- 
torial work of the Bureau was in charge of Mr. J. G. Gurley, 
editor. | 
_ The edition of the Twenty-fifth Annual Report, contain- 
ing papers by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes on his explorations in 
the West Indies and in Mexico, was received from the Public 
Printer in September; Bulletin 30, the “Handbook of 
American Indians,” Part 1, in March; Bulletin 33, “Skeletal 
Remains Suggesting or Attributed to Early Man in North 
America,’ in November; and Bulletin 35, “ Antiquities of the - 
Upper Gila and Salt River Valleys in Arizona and New 
Mexico,” in February. The Twenty-sixth Annual Report 
was in the bindery at the close of the year. At that time 
Bulletin 34, “Physiological and Medical Observations among 
the Indians of Southwestern United States and Northern 
Mexico,” by Dr. AleS Hrdli¢éka, was for the main part in 
stereotype form, while Bulletin 38, “ Unwritten Literature 
of Hawaii,” by Dr. Nathaniel B. Emerson, the manuscript 
of which was transmitted to the Public Printer early in the 
year, was largely in pages. The manuscript of Bulletin 39, 
“Tlingit Myths and Texts,” by Dr. John R. Swanton, and of 
a section of Bulletin 40, “Handbook of American Indian 
Languages,” Part 1, was also transmitted to the Public 
Printer. 

In addition to the work required in connection with the 
foregoing publications, Mr. Gurley devoted a portion of his 
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time to reading proof of Part 2 of the Handbook of American 
Indians (Bulletin 30). He was assisted in the general edi- 
torial work of the Bureau by Mr. Stanley Searles, detailed 
for the purpose for about two months from the proof-reading 
force of the Government Printing Office, and in the prepara- 
tion for the press of the Handbook of American Indian 
Languages, by Miss H. A. Andrews, whose work was done 
under the personal direction of the editor, Dr. Franz Boas. 

The distribution of publications was continued as in 
former years. Fifteen hundred copies of the Twenty-fifth 
Annual Report, and a like number of Bulletins 33 and 35, 
were distributed to the regular recipients, most of whom 
sent their own publications in exchange. 

There was greater demand for the publications of the 
Bureau than during previous years. The great increase in 
the number of public libraries and the multiplication of 
demands from the public generally resulted in the almost 
immediate exhaustion of the supply (3,500 copies) allotted 
to the Bureau. During the year the Bureau received from 
outside sources a number of the earlier issues of its reports 
and was thus able to respond to numerous requests from 
Members of Congress for complete sets, except the First 
Annual, the edition of which is entirely exhausted. About 
1,000 copies of the Twenty-fifth Annual Report, as well as 
numerous copies of other annuals, bulletins, and separate 
papers, were distributed in response to special requests, 
presented largely through Members of Congress. 


LINGUISTIC MANUSCRIPTS 


The archives of the Bureau contain 1,659 manuscripts, 
mainly linguistic. The card catalogue of these manuscripts, 
begun in the preceding year and completed during the year, 
comprises more than 14,000 titles, which give as completely 
as possible the stock, language, dialect, collector, and 
locality, as well as the character and the date, of the manu- | 
script. While it was not possible in every instance to 
supply all the information called for under these heads, the 
catalogue is found to meet all ordinary requirements of 
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reference. There were several important additions to the 
collection of manuscripts during the year, mainly through 
purchase. Prominent among linguistic students who have 
recently submitted the results of their labors to the Bureau 
are Mr. Albert B. Reagan, who is making important investi- 
gations among the Hoh and the Quileute Indians of Wash- 
ington, and Mr. J. P. Dunn, an authority on the Algon- 
quian languages of the Middle West. 

Owing to the number and bulk of the Bureau’s manu- 
scripts, it is not possible to place them all in the fireproof 
vault, and about half the material is arranged in file cases, 
convenient of access. These manuscripts may be classified 
as: (1) dictionaries and vocabularies, (2) grammars, and 
(3) texts. By far the greater number are vocabularies, of 
varying length and completeness. Usually they give the 
Indian name and English equivalent without recording the 
derivation or current usage of the term given. Of greatest 
value are the several dictionaries, among them a (Qegiha 
(Siouan) dictionary, prepared by the late Mr. J. Owen Dorsey, 
containing about 26,000 words; the Peoria dictionary of 
Dr. A..S. Gatschet; an Abnaki dictionary in three thick 
folio volumes, prepared by the Rev. Eugene Vetromile, by 
whom it was deposited with the Bureau; and a dictionary 
in five volumes, of the Choctaw tongue, by the Rev. Cyrus 
Byington. . 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

The Division of Illustrations was, as heretofore, in charge 
of Mr. De Lancey Gill, who was assisted by Mr. Henry 
Walther. Illustrations for Bulletins 37 and 38 were revised, 
and a large number of edition prints for the publications 
was examined. During the year 2,810 photographic prints 
were made for use in illustrating publications, for corre- 
spondents, and for the cataloguing of negatives, which is now 
well in hand. A large number of prints of Indian subjects 
"were acquired by purchase and filed for reference and for 
future use as illustrations. The photographic work included 
the making of 366 negatives, 310 of these being portraits of 
Indians of visiting delegations. The importance of the col- 
lection of portraits thus being brought together is indicated 
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by the list of tribes represented, and is especially emphasized 
by the fact that these delegations usually consist of the best 
representatives of the tribes and hence may serve as types 
of the race. The negatives are 64 by 84 inches in size. 

The tribes represented are as follows: Apache (Apache 
proper, Arizona and New Mexico; Chiricahua Band held as 
prisoners in Oklahoma), Arapaho of northern Wyoming and 
southern Oklahoma, Cheyenne of northern Montana and 
southern Oklahoma, Chippewa (White Earth, Red Lake, 
and Mille Lac Bands), Choctaw, Coeur d’ Aléne, Creek,~Crow, 
Eskimo of Labrador, Flathead, Iowa, Kickapoo, Omaha, 
Osage, Oto, Pawnee, Pima, Potawatomi, San Blas (Argona 
tribe, Rio Diablo, south of Panama), Shoshoni, Sioux, Teton 
Sioux (including Brulé, Ogalala, ee and Tihasapa), 
and Yankton. 

LIBRARY 


The librarian, Miss Ella Leary, made good progress in 
accessioning and cataloguing the newly acquired books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals. In all there were received and 
recorded during the year 392 volumes, 800 pamphlets, and 
the current issues of upward of 500 serials, while about 600 
volumes were bound at the Government Printing Office. 
The library now contains 14,022 volumes, 10,600 pamphlets, 
and several thousand numbers of periodicals relating to — 
anthropology, most of which have been received by exchange. 
The purchase of books and periodicals has been restricted to 
such as relaté to the Bureau’s researches. 


CLERICAL WORK 


The clerical force of the Bureau consists of five regular 
employees—Mr. J. B. Clayton, head clerk; Miss May S. Clark, 
stenographer; Miss Jeanne W. Wakefield, stenographer (ap- 
pointed through transfer from the United States Civil Service 
Commission in place of Miss Lucy M. Graves, resigned 
November 1, 1907); Mrs. Frances S. Nichols, clerk; and Miss 
Emilie R. Smedes, stenographer, indefinitely furloughed but 
assigned to the pay roll for limited periods during the course 
of the year. 
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PROPERTY 


The property of the Bureau is comprised in seven classes, 
as follows: (1) Office furniture and appliances; (2) field out- 
fits; (3) linguistic and ethnologic manuscripts and other docu- 
ments; (4) photographs, drawings, paintings, and engravings; 
(5) a working library; (6) collections held temporarily by col- 
laborators for use in research work; and (7) an undistributed 
residuum of the Bureau. publications. 

W. H. Hotes, Chief. 


NOTE ON THE ACCOMPANYING PAPER 


The accompanying paper on the Ethnogeography of the Tewa Indians, by John 
Peabody Harrington, forming the body of this report, comprises some of the results 
of the research undertaken jointly in New Mexico by the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology and the School of American Archeology of the Archeological Institute of 
America in 1910 and 1911, other results being the papers on the Physiography of the 
Rio Grande Valley, New Mexico, in Relation to Pueblo Culture, the Ethnobotany 
of the Tewa Indians, and the Ethnozoology of the Tewa Indians, either published or 
in press as bulletins of the Bureau. Still further results of the joint investigation of 
the Tewa Indians and their environment are in preparation for publication at the pres- 
ent writing. 

Mr. Harrington has devoted much time during the last few years to study of the 
Tewa Indians of New Mexico, especially those of the pueblos of Santa Clara and San 
Ildefonso, and his knowledge of the structure of their language has served him well 
in the preparation of the present memoir. The task has been perplexing, as the 
Tewa people are notably conservative in all matters pertaining to their religious and 
social organization, making it extremely difficult to obtain information bearing on 
this phase of their life and requiring the utmost discretion in dealing with questions 
relating thereto. Nevertheless Mr. Harrington has succeeded admirably in his quest, 
as is shown by the results of his ethnogeographic studies. The scope of the paper is 
set forth briefly in the author’sintroduction; consequently more need not be said here, 
except to emphasize the importance of the contribution in the light it sheds on the 
concepts of the Tewa people with respect to the cosmos, their symbolism of natural 
phenomena, their periods of time, and their mode of thought with reference to the’ 
application of geographic nomenclature within the restricted limits of the universe 
as it is known to them. 

F. W. Hopes, 
Ethnologist-in-Charge. 
DEcEMBER, 1913 
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THE ETHNOGEOGRAPHY OF THE TEWA INDIANS 


By Jonn Praspopy HarriIncTon 


INTRODUCTION 


es paper presents the geographical knowledge of the Tewa 
Indians of the upper Rio Grande Valley, New Mexico. These 
Indians speak a language of the Tanoan stock, related to the Jemez 
and Pecos languages, and again to those of Taos, Picuris, Sandia, 
Isleta, and the Piro. The Tewa inhabit at present five villages 
by the Rio Grande: San Juan, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, Nambé, 
and Tesuque; and one, Hano, among the Hopi pueblos of north- 
eastern Arizona. The range of subjects is about the same as that 
covered by a school textbook on geography. The information was 
gathered chiefly in. 1910, partly by systematic questioning, partly as 
incidental to other information. 

The difficulties encountered have been many. The Tewa are 
reticent and secretive with regard to religious matters, and their cos- 
mographical ideas and much of their knowledge about place-names 
are hard to obtain. Their country is rugged and arid. Most of the 
places visited were reached on foot in company with one or more 
Indian informants whose names for obvious reasons are not here 
given. The region has never been accurately mapped. All of the 
maps at the writer's disposal are full of errors, many of the features 
shown being wrongly placed or named, while others are omitted 
altogether, and still others given where they do not exist. The 
occurrence of many of the names in a number of dialects or languages 
has not facilitated the work. 

As in a school geography, cosmographical and meteorological 
information is presented first. An alphabetically arranged list of 
terms denoting the geographical concepts of the Tewa is next given. 
The treatment of place-names follows. The region in which Tewa 
place-names are more or less numerous nas been divided into 29 
areas, each of which is shown on a map. The places are indicated 
on the maps by numbers which refer to the adjacent text. Thus 
arranged, maps and names will be found convenient for reference. 
Names of places in Spanish, English, and various non-Tewa Indian 
languages have been included. A list of tribal names and one of 
names of minerals known to the Tewa conclude the paper. 
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The section on place-names is the most complete portion of the 
paper. Interesting studies could be made concerning them. The 
large proportion of etymologically obscure place-names leads to the 
important conclusion that the Tewa have inhabited for a long time 
the region at present occupied by them. Again, the presence in 
various Tanoan languages of phonetically differentiated cognate 
forms of Tewa place-names indicates that certain names of places 
must already have been used by the Tewa at a remote time in the 
past, when the divergence of the Tanoan languages was still null or 
slight. Folk-etymologies and forms assumed by Tewa names bor- 
rowed by Spanish are curious. The abundance and the preciseness of 
description of the geographical terms are also worthy of special men- 
tion. In an arid and little settled region there is perhaps more need 
of the richness and preciseness of these terms than elsewhere, since 
accurate descriptions of places seldom visited are necessary in order 
to identify them. 

That a remarkably large number of tribes and minerals are known’ 
by name to the Tewa should also be noted. 

The writer wishes to take this opportunity of acerca saad his 
deep indebtedness to Dr. E. L. Hewett, director of the School of 
American Archeology, who suggested that the work be undertaken, 
made it possible, and has given information and advice on many 
points connected with it. Thanks are also due to Mr. F. W. Hodge, 
ethnologist-in-charge of the Bureau of American Ethnology, who 
has aided in many ways; Mr. K. M. Chapman, Mr. N. C. Nelson, and 
Mr. Owen Wood, who assisted in the preparation of the maps; Miss 
Barbara Freire-Marreco, Dr. H.J.Spinden, Mr. T.S. Dozier, Mr. K. A. 
Fleischer, Mrs. M. C. Stevenson, Mr. J. A. Jeancon, Mr. J. L. Nusbaum, 
Mr. O. Goetz, Mr. C. L. Linney, and several other persons, including 
the Indian informants. 


* PHONETIC KEY 
I. Trwa Sounps 


1. Orinasal (‘‘ nasalized”) vowels, pronounced with mouth and nose 
passages open: @ (Eng. father, but orinasal), ¢ (Eng. man, but ori- 
nasal), ¢ (moderately close e, orinasal), 2 (Portuguese s7m), @ (French 
pas, but orinasal), 0 (Portuguese tom), w (Portuguese atum). 

2. Oral vowels, pronounced with mouth passage open and nose 
passages closed by the velum: @ (Eng. father), ¢ (moderately close e), 
2 (Eng. routzne), o (moderately close 0), w (Eng. rule). 

Length of vowels is not marked unless it distinguishes words other- 
wise alike; thus ’okw ‘hill,’ oka ‘turtle.’ A superior vowel symbol 
indicates that the vowel is very short and apt to be grating (Ger. 
knarrstimmig). All the vowels are breathy. Unless a vowel or 
nasal is followed by the glottal clusive, a glottalized clusive, or a 
sonant, an aspiration is distinctly heard at its end. 

3. Semi-vowels: 7 (Ger. 7a, but very fricative), w (Eng. way). 

4, Laryngeal consonants: / (laryngeal /),’ (glottal clusive). 

5. Dorsal consonants: & (voiceless lénis), Zw (voiceless lénis labial- 
ized (Latin guis), k (glottalized), &‘ (aspirated), g (Eng. finger, voiced 
inflative g preplosively nasal), g (Castilian abogado), gw (Castilian 
juez), y (Eng. singer), yw (Eng. Langworthy). 

6. Frontal consonants: ny (Castilian ma7iana), ¢ (voiceless lénis), 
? (glottalized), ¢‘ (aspirated), d (Eng. landing, inflative d@ preplosively 
nasal), “ (Japanese roku), ts (Ger. 2 unaepirated), ts (Ger. 2 glottal- 
ized), s (Eng. saw), tf (Eng. chew but lénis), ff (Eng. chew, glottal- 
ized), / (the capital form is 7; Eng. ship), 2 (Eng. now). 

7. Labial consonants: p (voiceless lénis),  (glottalized), p‘ (aspi- 
rated), 6 (Eng. lambent, voiced inflative 6 preplosively ness] 6 (Cas- 
tilian abogado), m (Eng. man).: 

The sound of / is heard in some words of foreign origin, and in San 
Ildefonso polamimé ‘butterfly.’ 

The consonants may also be classified as follows: 

Voiced constringents: 7, w 

Voiceless fricatives: A, s, /f. 

Voiceless fricative labialized: gw. 

Voiceless lénis sonoplosive clusive labialized: kw. 

Voiceless glottalized clusives: &, #, p. 

Voiceless lénis affricative clusives: ts, ¢/. 
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Voiceless glottalized affricative clusives: fs, ¢/. 

Voiceless aspirate clusives: #*, t, p’. 

Voiced inflative clusives, preplosively nasal: g, d, 0. 

Voiced lévis clusives: g, 4, 6. The g of this series is not as lévis as 
the 4 and 6. ‘ 

Voiced nasals: 9, np, 2, m. 

The following phonems are consonantal diphthongs: gw, kw, ts, ts, 
tf, ff, 9, d,and 6. In the glottalized clusives (f, #, és, ff, p) the glottal 
plosion follows the oral plosion, even following the glided or sukuned 
sand fof the consonantal diphthongs; that is, the &, ?, és, ff, or p is: 
completely immersed in a glottal clusive. It has been determined 
that, in many instances, g and g, d and «4, and 6 and 6 are respec- 
tively but two aspects of the same phonem, as is the case with 
Castilian g and lévis g, d and lévis d, b and lévis 6. The consonants 
occur in one length only. They may be more or less orinasal when 
contiguous to orinasal vowels. The sonancy of the voiceless lénis 
clusives begins nearly simultaneously with the explosion. 

A grave accent is placed over the vowel of a syllable weakly stressed, 
and with falling intonation. The tone and stress of the other sylla- 
bles are not written in this memoir. 

An intensive study of Tewa phonetics has been made, the results of 
which will be published soon. The reader is referred to this forth- 
coming memoir for a more complete description of the Tewa sounds, 
including explanation of a number of assimilations and other phonetic 
phenomena not mentioned above. 


Il. PHonetic SpeELLinc oF Non-Tewa Worps 


.The symbols used in Tewa have the same value as in Tewa. 

Vowels: @ (French patte), y (unrounded u). The acute accent over 
a vowel symbol indicates that it is loudly stressed. <A circle under a 
vowel symbol! indicates that it is surd. 

Consonants: ‘ (aspiration), ” (a peculiar weak aspiration occurring 
in Jemez), x (marginal, ‘‘ velar”, &, lénis), g (Ger. ach), g, d, b (sonant 
stops as in Eng.), 7 (bilabial *); 7 after a consonant symbol indicates 
palatalized or palatal quality. 


III. ALeHaBetTic ORDER 


The alphabetic order followed in this memoir is: aaé@xe2d¢bbbtdd 
eefrggghitjkkwkk limnnepygnpooppp yqwre 
sfttittfts if uuyuvw. The glottal clusive is ignored in the 
alphabetic sequence. 


I. COSMOGRAPHY 
THe Worip 


’Opa ‘the world’ ‘the universe’. The word is perhaps akin to 
Taos papy ‘sky’. °’Opa includes everything that is. It is thought 
of as being alive and is worshipped as ’ Opasey r ‘Universe Man’ (opa 
‘world’; seyy ‘man in prime’). The Milky Way is said to be its 
backbone (see p. 51). The world is represented in Pueblo art in 
various ways. Bandelier’ writes: 

Here [among the Tewa], as well as among the Queres [Keresan stock], we must 


distinguish between the heavens and the sky. The latter is a male deity called 
O-pat-y Sen.” 


This statement is incorrect; ’ Opasey is not the Sky but the World. 
-Tue CarpinaL Drrecrions AND THEIR SyMBOLISM 


The Tewa distinguish six cardinal directions or regions, namely: 
north, west, south, east, above, and below. They are usually named 
in the order here given. Tewasymbolism assigns series of colors, per- 
sons, animals, plants, and inanimate objects to these cardinal directions. 

Divinities in some instances are multiplied that one may be asso- 
ciated with each direction. These cardinal identifications are not 
regarded as merely general information, but rather as a portion of 
secret ritual; therefore it is difficult to obtain information about them. 

The names of the cardinal directions are clearly descriptive in ori- 
gin. In the names of the four horizontal directions the postpound is 
puyje when ‘in’ or ‘to’ the region is expressed, p'a’ge when ‘from’ 
the region is expressed. Pzjeuz (uz ‘from’) sometimes takes the 
place ofp‘a’ge. ‘The names are used as nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. 

Pimpije ‘in the north’ ‘to the north,’ Pimp'e’ge ‘from the north’ 
(pip ‘mountain’; pie ‘toward’ ‘direction’; p‘gge ‘from the 
direction of’). 

Tsimpije ‘in the west’ ‘to the west’, tsdmp‘a’ge ‘from the west’ 
(tséy f unexplained, but cf. tsd’ndi* ‘yesterday,’ and nd@’otsdnnd ‘it is 
a little cloudy’; puje ‘toward’ ‘direction’; p‘a’ge ‘from the direc- 
tion of’). 

-Akompije ‘in the south’ ‘to the south’, ’wkomp'a ge ‘from the 
south’ (akoy ‘plain’; pie ‘toward’ ‘direction’; p'a@ge ‘from the 
direction of.’ ) 


x 





1Final Report, pt. I, 1890, pp. 311-12; see BIBLIOGRAPHY, pp. 585-87 of the present memoir. 
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T'ampije ‘in the east’ ‘to the east”, vamp age ‘from the east’ 
(“any ‘sun’; pye ‘toward’ ‘direction’; p‘q’ge ‘from the direction of’). 

’Onakesi ‘in or to the top of the world or above’, opakesip'a’ ge 
‘from the top of the world or above’ (opa ‘world’; ket ‘on top of? 
‘top’; page ‘from the direction of’). 

’ Opanuge, ninsogenuge ‘in or to the place under the world or down 
where the earth sits’, opanugesi, ’opanugep'a’ge, ndnsogenuget or 
minsogenugep age ‘from the place under the world or down where the 
earth sits’ (Copa ‘world’; nuge ‘below’ ‘under’ ‘down’ <nwu ‘un- 
der’, ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; ndyy ‘earth’; soge ‘to sit’; 2 ‘from’; 
pv ge, ‘from the direction of’). 

Bandelier’ gives the Tewa cardinal directions as ‘‘ Pim-pi-i”, 
north; ‘‘Tzam-pi-1”, west; ‘‘A-com-pi-i”, south; ‘‘Tam-pi-i”, east; 
‘*O-pa-ma-con”, above; ‘‘Nan-so-ge-unge”, below. These are for 
pimpije, tsimpije, akompije, tampije, *opamakowa, and nénsogenuge. 
’Opamakowa means ‘sky of the world’ Copa ‘world’; makowa ‘sky’) 
and is not the proper term. Bandelier does not name the points in 
their Tewa order. 

Directions intermediate between the cardinal directions are defined 
by postfixing ja’a ‘between’; thus pimpijetsimpijejwa ‘northwest’ 
(pimpije ‘north’; tsdmpie ‘west’; jaa ‘between’). More definite 
descriptions of points between cardinal directions of points appear 
nottobeused. Bee ‘dell’ ‘corner’ is sometimes postpounded instead 
of 7@a. 

Terms for the cardinal directions have been obtained in the neigh- 
boring languages also. The Taos and Jemez have somewhat com- 
plicated systems, position higher or lower than the speaker requiring 
different forms. Each distinguishes six directions. The Cochiti recog- 
nize six directions, which they name in the same order as do the 
Tewa. 

CARDINAL COLORS 


The color symbolism is the same at all the Tewa villages. It has 
been obtained by the writer from all of them, that of some from a. 
considerable number of informants. This symbolism differs from 
that of some other Pueblo and non-Pueblo tribes of the Southwest. 
Thus, the Zufii and the Hopi color scheme assigns blue to the north 
and yellow to the west, but otherwise is the same as the Tewa. The 
cardinal colors of Isleta have been obtained by Gatschet,? of Zufii by 
Mrs. Stevenson,? of the Navaho by the Franciscan Fathers* and 
others, of the Apache by Gatschet,? of the Dieguefio by Waterman.* 

1 Final Report, pt. 1, p. 311, 1890. 

2 Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p. 325, 1907. 

3 The Franciscan Fathers, An Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navaho Language, p. 55, Saint Michaels, 
Ariz., 1910. ) 


4The Religious Practices of the Dieguefio Indians ( Univ. of Calif. Publs. in Amer. Archzol. and 
Ethnol., vol. 8, pp. 332-4, 1910.) 
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The Tewa colors are: north, tsdywe’e ‘blue’ ‘green’; west, ésej7” 
‘yellow’; south, f2724 ‘red’; east, tse’c’? ‘white’; above, tsege’7” ‘all- 
colored’ or temege’” ‘variously colored’; below, p‘endi ‘black’. 

Bandelier’s information, probably obtained by him at San Juan, is 
identical. An old Tewa of San Ildefonso said that this assignment 
of colors seems very natural to him. The north always looks blue to 
him, he says. The west is yellow, for it is not as bright as the east. 
The south is hot and reddish. The east is white just before the sun 
rises. The above is a mixture of all colors, like the sky, and the 
below is black. The Tewa do not seem to be aware that neighboring 
tribes assign different colors. 

In connection with Tewa color symbolism Bandelier says:' ‘‘The 
summer sun is green, the winter sun yellow.” ‘‘The winter rainbow 
is white, the summer rainbow tricolored.” 


CARDINAL CORN MAIDENS 


The Tewa mention six corn maidens, each assigned a direction 
and a color: north, K‘utsén pww'nyu, Blue Corn Maiden; west, 
K‘utsej’v¢n pu, Yellow Corn Maiden; south, K‘upinw an py, Red 
Corn Maiden; east, K‘ufsenpwa’nyy, White Corn Maiden; above, 
Kutsegev an py, All-colored Corn Maiden; below, K*up'endi’a’n- 
fv, Black Corn Maiden. 


CARDINAL MAMMALS 


North, %‘xy, ‘mountain-lion’; west, ke ‘bear’; south, ke’a ‘badger’; 
east, k'wjo ‘wolf’; above, ¢se ‘eagle’; below, ndyk'xy7 ‘gopher’, lit. earth 
mountain-lion (ndy ‘earth’; key ‘mountain-lion’). These are very 
powerful medicine animals. The sacred corn-meal is thrown as a 
sacrifice to these and other divinities. The names have been obtained 
at San Juan, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, and Nambé. Mrs. Stevenson 
has recorded similar ‘‘beast-gods” from Zuni and Sia. 


CARDINAL BIRDS 


An investigator at Santa Clara obtained the following names of 
cardinal birds: north, fse ‘ eagle’; west, ; south, gwempz ‘ red- 
tail hawk’ or tani ‘macaw’; east, ; above, d'wntsite, unidenti- 
fied, lit. ‘corn bird’ (k‘wy yp ‘maize’; tsite ‘ bird’); below, hatszte, un- 
identified, lit. ‘leaf bird’ (ka ‘leaf’; tstve ‘ bird’). Mrs. Stevenson 
has recorded the Zufi and Sia cardinal birds. 








CARDINAL SNAKES 


The Tewa of San Ildefonso mention aban yy, or serpent deities of 
the six regions, each with its appropriate color. Mrs. Stevenson? 
mentions (not by name) the six snakes of the cardinal regions of the | 
Zui, and gives* the Sia names of six serpents of the cardinal points. 


1¥F inal Report pt. I, p. 311, 1890. 2 The Zufii Indians, p. 445. 3 The Sia, p. 69. 
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CARDINAL SHELLS 


The information was obtained at Santa Clara that ’e/7 ‘abalone’ is 
the shell of the west; ’oga’e, applied to olivella and cowrie shells, 
that of the south; fs¢¢‘a, applied to large white bivalves, that of the 
east. A San Ildefonso Indian told the writer that ’¢/2 ‘abalone’ refers 
to the west, but that he had forgotten the other identifications. The 
Navaho shell assignments are given by the Franciscan Fathers. 


CARDINAL TREES 


The native trees assigned by-the Tewa to the cardinal points have 
not been learned. Mrs. Stevenson records those of the Zufi? and the 
Sia*. An investigator learned at Santa Clara four cardinal fruit 
trees: north, be ‘apple’; west, saygwambe, a kind of apple that ripens 
early, lit. St. John’s apple (séyqgwayr < Span. San Juan; be ‘apple’ 
‘fruit’), since it ripens in St. John’s month, June; south, befsej2” 
‘yellow plum’ and pebe ‘red plum’ (be ‘apple’ ‘fruit’; ésejz” ‘yellow’ ; 
pi ‘redness’ ‘red’); east, bep‘o’2” ‘peach’ (be ‘apple’ ‘fruit’; p‘o 
‘hair’ ‘hairy’; *2” locative and adjective-forming postfix). 


CARDINAL MOUNTAINS 


The cardinal mountains are the same for San Juan, Santa Clara, and 
San Ildefonso. From the other villages they have not been obtained. 
North, Hepiyy ‘bear mountain’ (ke ‘bear’; pry ‘mountain’), San 
Antonio Peak (see p. 560), northwest of Taos; west, 7schwmupwyp ‘ cov- 
ered obsidian mountain’ (¢s¢ ‘ flaking-stone obsidian’; kum ‘to cover’; 
piyy ‘mountain’), Santa Clara Peak [2:13];* south, ’Okipin, ‘turtle 
mountain’ (oku ‘turtle’; jin ‘ mountain’), Sandia Mountain [29:83]; 
east, ’Agatfenupw ys, of obscure etymology (agatfxenu unexplained; 
piyy ‘ mountain’), Lake Peak [22:54]. There is no cardinal mountain 
of the above or the below. The cardinal mountains are also called, 
respectively, according to the regions: Pimpijéimpiy ‘ north moun- 
tain’? (pimpije ‘north’; *4y, locative and adjective-forming postfix; 
pw yp *mountain’), ete. 

Zufii and Sia cardinal mountains are mentioned by Mrs. Stevenson, 
but not identified with mountains now existing on earth. The names of 
the Navaho cardinal mountains have been recorded by Dr. Washington 
Matthews, the Franciscan Fathers, and Dr. Edgar L. Hewett. 


CARDINAL SACRED WATER LAKES 


The cardinal sacred water lakes have been learned for San Ildefonso 
only. When medicine water, wopo (wo ‘medicine’; po ‘ water’) is 
prepared in connection with certain ceremonies, small quantities of 

1 An Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navaho Language, p. 56, 1910. 
2 The Zuni Indians, p. 25. 


8 The Sia, p. 28. 
4 See the accompanying maps, with explanation on p. 97. 
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water are collected from the following four places, all situated near 
San Ildefonso Pueblo: North, Busogepokwi [15:17]; west, Potsdénsen- 
ne pokw? [16:37]; south, Potsind’ege [19:123]; east, Potsifuu [19:39]. 
These places are also sometimes called, respectively, prmpije un pokwt 
‘north lake’ (pimpije ‘north’; zy locative and adjective-forming 
postfix; pokwzi ‘pool’ ‘lake’), etc. The medicine water from theabove 
is rainwater; that from the below is obtained by digging a hole in the 
ground where water can be reached. ‘The water from the six sources 
is mixed in a woposa@2 ‘medicine-water bowl’ (wo ‘medicine’; po 
‘water’; sa ‘to be’, said of 3+; °c locative) and.used ceremonially. 


OTHER CARDINAL IDENTIFICATIONS 


Mrs. Stevenson! mentions cumulus clouds, ants, “Ahayuta,” etc., of 
the six regions of the Zufi. Certainly many Tewa identifications 
remain to be obtained. 

THe Sky 


Makowa ‘sky’. Distinct from ’opakeri ‘the above’; see under Car- 
DINAL Directions. This is probably what Bandelier means when he 
writes:? ‘‘ Here [among the Tewal, as well as among the Queres | Kere- 
san stock], we must distinguish between the heavens [the above?] and 
the sky. The latter is a male deity called O-pat-y Sen.” ‘‘O-pat-y 
Sen” is evidently for ’ Opasey pr ‘the World,’ as remarked above under 
THe Wortp. The sky is personated as Makowasendo ‘Sky Old Man’ 
(makowa ‘sky’; sendo ‘old man’). The Sky is the husband of the 
Earth, who is personified as Véykwijo ‘ Earth Old Woman’; see below 
under THE Eartu. 

‘In the sky’ is expressed by makowa without locative postfix. 
Thus the sun, moon, stars, the Christian God, etc., are said to live 
or to be in the sky: makowa tan ndgt'a ‘in the sky the sun lives’ 
(makowa ‘sky’; t'anp ‘sun’; nd ‘it’ ‘he’; ta ‘tolive’). Makowakesi 
means ‘up in the sky’ ‘at the top of the sky’ (hed ‘on top of’). 
Tewa stories tell of a pueblo in the sky in which an Indian from this 
earth has adventures. The sun and the moon have their paths in 

the sky. 
SUN AND MOON 


The sun is called ¢'ay.r, the moon fo. T'anyv is perhaps connected 
with the word ¢'a ‘day’. Po is used also with the meaning ‘month’. 
The divinities resident in the sun and moon are called 7ansendo ‘Sun 
Old Man’ (¢‘ay,7 ‘sun’; sendo ‘old man’) and Posendo ‘Moon Old Man’ 
(po ‘moon’; sendo ‘old man’). Both sun and moon are male, as they 


1 The Zufi Indians, pp. 21, 580. 
2 Final Report, pt. 1, pp. 311-12, 1890. 
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are also in the belief of the Cochitefios, and the sun is never called 
‘father’ and the moon ‘mother’, as among the people of Taos, Isleta, 
Jemez, and Zufii. 

‘‘The Tehuas [Tewa],” says Bandelier,! ‘‘call the sun T’han and 
the moon Po; and their principal deities bear the names of T’han Sendo, 
sun-father, and P’ho Quio, or moon-woman.” The moon is never 
called Pokwijo, nor does 7‘ansendo mean ‘ sun-father.’ 

Names for sun in other Pueblo languages are: Taos ¢‘wlend, Isleta 
t‘unite, Piro (Bartlett) ‘“‘pu-é”, Jemez pe or pet pdsa, Cochiti éfata, 
Zuii j4'ttok p‘a (Stevenson: ‘‘ Yitokia ... means bearer of light”), 
Hopi t@wa. The moon is called: Taos paend, Isleta. paize, Piro 
(Bartlett) ‘‘a-é,” Jemez pd, Cochiti ta@wata, Zuhi pdtinanne, Hopi 
MYjan y. 

There is in Tewa no name such as ‘luminary’ applied to both sun 
and moon. 

The sun and moon pass daily from east to west over trails which run 
above the great waters of the sky. They see and know as do Indians 
here on earth. Whenthey set they pass through a lake to the under- 
world and travel all night to the east, where they emerge through a lake 
and start out on theirtrails again. They know their trails,’ ¢mbz po’’ipr 
‘they 2’+; 6¢ possessive; po ‘trail’). Cf. Sanskrit dyu-patha- ‘sky 
trail,’ Latin cursus solis. The trails are also called ’ok*ympo ‘vapor 
trails’ Cok‘ty yp ‘vapor’; po ‘trail’). 

When there is an eclipse the sun or the moon is said to die. The 
expressions are: ndt'antfu ‘it sun dies’ (md ‘it’? ‘he’; cay ‘sun’; tfu 
‘to die’), nd pot fu ‘it moon dies’ (n@ ‘it’ ‘he’; po ‘moon’; t fu ‘to die’). 
The Indians never say Zansendo nétfu or Posendo nitfu, for the 
divine persons in the sunand moon can not die. ‘‘Our Lords can not 
die.” 

The sun is said to walk through the sky clothed in white deerskin 
and ornamented with many fine beads. The sun has a beautiful face 
tse, hidden by a mask, fan y’¢ or tambi’d (tayp ‘sun’; ’¢ ‘mask’; b2° 
possessive). An extracted tooth is thrown to the sun. ‘* The summer 
sun is green, the winter sun yellow.”? 

Of a ring about the sun the Tewa say Z”ansendo ’obwma ‘Sun Old 
Man hasa ring’ (7"ansendo, see above; ’o ‘he’ ‘it’; bu ‘ring’ ‘circle’; | 
ma ‘to have’). Mexicans of New Mexico call this phenomenon ojo 
del buey ‘ox’s eye’. The Indians say that it does not mean anything. 

When the sun is ‘‘drawing water” the Tewa say ¢‘ambz qweyp ‘ the 
sun’s tail’ (¢‘ayp ‘sun’; 67 possessive; gweyy“tail’). ‘This phenome- 
non is seen when the sun is low in the sky, and the name is applied 
because the rays resemble a tail. 

The emergence hole in the lake through which the sun rises is called 
tank ojt (tan ‘sun’; k‘oj¢ ‘emergence hole’ ‘roof-hole’). WVdét‘ampa, 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 308, 1890. 
2Tbid., p. 311. 
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nit amprex® ‘the sun rises’, lit. ‘the sun comes out’ (nd ‘it’ ‘he’; tan 
‘sun’; pz ‘to come out’ ‘to go out’ ‘to issue’; ’x’% ‘to come’). Mikwa- 
qemeyn pf ‘it goes high’ (nd ‘it? ‘he’; kwajé ‘height’ ‘high’ ‘on top’; 
mey p ‘togo’). Ndtsusemey sp ‘it sets’, lit. ‘it enters’ (nd ‘it? She’; tswse 
‘to enter’; mx / ‘to go’). 

Of the winter solstice is said: tan ndwiny or ndt‘anwiny ‘the sun 
stands still’ (¢'ay 7 ‘sun’; nd ‘it? ‘he’; win ‘to stand’). The conception 
is that the sun rises at the same place for a number of days. (Cf. the 
etymology of ‘‘solstice”.) The winter solstice marks the beginning of the 
year (pajo), which is then called pajo tsambi* ‘new year’ (pajo ‘year’; 
tsambv' ‘new’). Of the time following the winter solstice, when the 
sun rises a little farther south each day, the Tewa say tan p “dk duihon p 
(Cay yp ‘sun’; 2 ‘it’; kd4e said to indicate motion in steps or grades; 
hoy ‘to go away’); also: tan n@x® ‘the sun is coming’ (‘ayn 

“‘sun’; nd ‘it? ‘he’; ##% ‘to come’). The summer solstice is called 
tan néta or ndtant'a ‘the sun lives’ (¢ay 7 ‘sun’; nd ‘it’ ‘he’; ¢a ‘to 
live’). When the sun rises a little farther north each day the Tewa . 
say: Can p ik dima’? (Cay yp ‘sun’; 2 ‘it’; &duz said to indicate motion 
in steps or grades; ma’? said to indicate the direction). Also: tan 
nimey p ‘the sun is going” (tay ‘sun’; nd ‘it?; men ‘to go’). When 
the sun runs low, as in the period about the winter solstice, it is said: 
tan dygetage ndjv* ‘the sun moves low’ (¢'ay,7 ‘sun’; *dygetage ‘low’ 
‘on the lower part of a slope’ <’dy ‘foot’; ge locative; ta’a ‘gentle 
slope’; nd ‘it? ‘he’; 77”? ‘to move’ ‘to go about’). When the sun runs 
high, as in summer, it is said: ¢'an kwajé ndjv* ‘the sun moves high’ 
(faynp ‘sun’; kwajée ‘height’ ‘high’ ‘on top’; nd ‘it’ ‘he’; 72” ‘to move’ 
‘to move about’). 

The Tewa have no designation for the equinoxes and say that these 
are not recognized. 

The calendar is determined by noticing the point at which the sun 
rises. This is done by sighting along race-courses, hills, or merely 
marking the rising place on the outline of the eastern mountains. At 
Santa Clara the sun appears always to rise at different points in the 
great gap in the Santa Fe Range known as W2jo0[22:29]. Who does the 
determining of the rising place and just how it is done remain to be 
learned. The Tewa believe that the sun has a house in the east, and 
has a wife. The father of the War Gods, according to Tewa ver- 
sions, is ’Ok‘woapi ‘red cloud’ (ok‘uwa ‘cloud’; pz ‘ red’), who lives 
on top of Sandia Mountain [29:83], and not the Sun. 

The spots on the moon are said to be his clothing: Posendobi a ‘the 
Moon Old Man’s clothing’ (fosendo, see above; 62 possessive; a ‘cloth 
‘clothing’). 

The terms applied to the rising and setting of the sun are also 
applied to the moon. 
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The new moon is called po tsémbz”* ‘new moon’ (po ‘moon’; tsdmbe 
‘new’; 2’? locative and adjective-forming postfix). Its appearance 
marks the beginning of the Tewa month. Of the slender crescent 
is said: ¢fx7i* népoko ‘the moon is little’ (¢fz* littleness’ ‘little’ ; 
"74 locative and adjective-forming postfix; ng ‘it’; fo ‘moon’; ko 
‘to lie’ ‘to be’). As the crescent grows fuller they say: népo’x’? 
‘the moon is coming’ (ng ‘it’ ‘he’; po ‘moon’; #&# ‘to come’). The 
full moon is called po ¢‘agv’* ‘round moon’ (po ‘moon’; tag?" ‘large’ 
‘round’). As the moon wanes they say: népomey r ‘themoon is going’ 
(n¢@ ‘it’; po ‘moon’; mx ‘to go’). When the moon disappears they 
say: népohoy p ‘the moon is gone’ (ng ‘it’? ‘he’; po ‘moon’; hoyp ‘to 
be gone’). Why the moon has phases the Tewa do not pretend to 
know. 

Other expressions are: kwdndi* po ‘rainy moon’ ‘moon seen in 
rainy weather’ (kwdéy yp ‘rain’; ’2” locative and adjective-forming post- 
fix; po ‘moon’). Of the moon on top ofa cloud is said Posendo’ok'u- 
wakewe nvzey yp ‘Moon Old Man sits on a cloud’ (posendo, see above; 
‘ok wwa ‘cloud’; kewe ‘on top of’; ng ‘it? ‘he’; ’eyp ‘to sit’). Po- 
sendo ndbuma ‘Moon Old Man has a ring’ (Posendo, see above; ng ‘it’ 
‘he’; bw ‘ring’ ‘circle’; mq ‘to have’). The writer learned at San Ide- 
fonso that this is a sign that it will rain in three or four days. The 
information was obtained at Santa Clara that if the ring is white it 
means snow; if blue, rain; if red, wind. Mr. C. L. Linney, of the 
United States Weather Bureau at Santa Fe, states that in this part 
of New Mexico the lunar ring is truly a sign that it will rain in two 
or three days. He says it is a scientific fact. The ring is seen only 
when high clouds (cirrus or alta) are in the air. These clouds are 
supposed to be in reality minute spicules of ice—frozen moisture sus- 
pended in the air. 

SUN-DOG 


T aanuge ndise ‘under the sun it is yellow’ (¢ayy ‘sun’; nw’w ‘un- 
der’; ge locative; ng ‘it’; tse ‘to be yellow’). 


STARS 


’Agojo ‘star’. .The gender is mineral. Makowa dvagojosa ‘the 
stars are in the sky’ (makowa ‘sky’; dz ‘they 2+’; ’agojo ‘star’; sa ‘to 
be in or at’, said of 3+). 

~ Pueblo languages have the following words for star: Taos paqy- 
taend, Isleta pak‘ylate, Piro (Bartlett) ‘‘a-hio-sa-é,” Jemez wyhy, 
Cochiti fet rata, Hopi sdhy. 

’ Agojo so’jo ‘large star’ (agojo ‘star’; so’jo ‘large’). ’?Agojo’e ‘little 
star’ (agojo’e ‘star’; ’e diminutive). Din ’agojo kipo? ‘the stars 
come out’ (din ‘they 3+to me’; ’agojo ‘star’; ke ‘light’; po’? causa- 
tive). °Agojo dimey yp ‘the stars are marching’ (agojo ‘star’; dz ‘ they 
2+’; men ‘to go’ ‘to march’). ’Agojo mywek'andc™ ‘a dim star’ 
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Cagojo ‘star ; muwe ‘heat lightning ‘light’; kg, ‘hoariness’ 
‘hoary’; ’2* locative and adjective-forming postfix). °Agojo mywe- 
kev ‘a bright star’ (agojo ‘star’; mywwe ‘heat lightning’ ‘light’; 
ke ‘strength’ ‘strong’; ’2” locative and adjective-forming postfix). 

Wi ’agojo nék‘enqwayr ‘a star descends angry’ (wz ‘a’ ‘one’; - 
’agojo ‘star’; nd ‘it’; key ‘angry’; gwayy ‘to descend’). This is 
said of a falling star; curiously enough, the Jemez have the same idea: 
puse wuhy g pubdmy ‘a star is going to fight’ ‘a star is chasing to fight’ 
(puse ‘one’; wyhy ‘star’; grubd ‘to fight’; mz ‘to go’). The Tewa 
sometimes also say ’agojo ndketa ‘a star falls’ Cagojo ‘star’; nd ‘it’; 
keta ‘to fall’, said of a single object). 

A comet is called ’agojo qwendi’t ‘tailed star’ (agojo ‘star’; 
queyn p ‘tail’; vt locative and adjective-forming postfix). The comet 
seen in November, 1910, excited the interest of the Tewa. 

The Morning Star, i. e., the brightest star seen in the morning, is 
called merely ’agojo so’jo ‘big star’ (agojo ‘star’; so’jo ‘ big’). In 
this Tewa agrees with nearly all the Indian languages of the South- 
west. It is a male divinity. ‘‘One of the fetiches of Tzi-o-ueno 
Ojua, or the morning star.”' TZsguwenuy pok uwwa is the Lightning 
Cachina (ésiguwenuy yp ‘lightning’; ’6k*wwa ‘Cachina spirit’) and not 
the Morning Star. 

The Evening Star is, however, to the Tewa a female divinity. Her 
name is Tsek‘anfagojo ‘dim yellow star’? or Tsek'aykwijo ‘old 
woman with the yellowish hoary hair’ (fse ‘yellowness’ ‘yellow’; 
kan yp ‘dimness’ ‘dim’ ‘fadedness’ ‘faded’ ‘hoariness’ ‘ hoary’; ’agojo 
‘star’; kwijo ‘old woman’). She is followed by ’Oke’agojo (see below), 
who has a carnal desire for her. 

Oke agojo or ?Agojo’oke ‘star of San Juan Pueblo’ (? Oke ‘San Juan 
Pueblo’; ’agojo ‘star’) is said to be a bright star that continually 
chases T'sek'an Pagojo; see above. 

Agojosendi* ‘horned star’ (agojo ‘star’; sey ‘horn’; 72% locative 
and adjective-forming postfix) isa bright star not yet identified. 

»-Akompiye?’* ’agojo ‘the southern star’? (akempzye ‘south’; *7”* loca- 
tive and adjective-forming postfix; ’agojo ‘star’). This is a bright 
star seen far in the southern heavens. In October it is seen near 
dawn. 

The Tewa had no special name for the North Star. They did not 
notice particularly that one star in the sky is stationary. Of it might 
be said: windmempi ‘it does not march’ (wz... pe negative; nd 
‘it’s; men ‘to go’). 

The Tewa did not know planets other than the Morning Star and 
the Evening Star. The latter are now one planet, now another, but 
they did not know it. 


1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. I, p. 309, 1890. 
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CONSTELLATIONS 


K egnitabe ‘meal-drying bowl’ (k'gyp ‘flour’ ‘meal’; ta ‘to dry’; be 
‘vessel’ ‘bowl’). This name is given to the Northern Crown constel- 
lation, the stars of which studded on the black sky show beautifully 
the form of a perfect and symmetrical meal-drying jar. These jars 
are of black ware, and meal is placed in them and stirred near a fire 
in order to dry it for keeping. There appears to be no New Mexican 
Spanish name for this constellation. 

Cassiopeia is not known to the Tewa. Persistent attempts to gain 
knowledge prove this. The.Indians can readily see that it looks like 
a sdnwipy ‘zigzag’ or W, but never call it thus. The Mexicans 
appear to call it ‘‘la puerta del cielo.” 

fee ‘ladder’. Said to be a constellation; not yet identified. 

 Agojoteqwa ‘star house’ (agojo ‘star’; teqwa ‘house’). This isa 
large constellation seen after sunset in the west in September. The 
writer did not identify the stars. 

Towtitst ‘bulls eye’ (tous ‘bull’< Span. toro; ts¢ ‘eye’). Name of 
a constellation called in Span. Ojo del Toro. Not identified. 

But‘a ‘big round circle,’ name of an October dance (bu ‘ring’ ‘cir- 
cle’; ¢a ‘large and round’). This is a great irregularly-shaped ring 
of stars near the Northern Crown. Some of the stars are very dim. 
No Spanish name. 

El Corral. Spanish name of a constellation near Cassiopeia. 

Los Ojitos de Santa Lucia. Spanish name; consists of two stars, 
seen east of Orion. 

La Campana. Spanish name of a constellation of perfect bell shape, 
seen between Orion and the Pleiades. 

?Ok’ambwu ‘sandy corner’ (ok‘ay yp ‘sand’; bwwu ‘large low round- 
ish place’). This is a large constellation of dim stars seen near Orion. 

Méyny ‘hand’. This constellation contains five stars at the tips of 
the imaginary fingers, and one at the wrist. No Spanish name. 

Quiwvinr ‘in a row’ (gwite ‘row’ ‘line’; in locative and 
adjective-forming postfix). The San Juan form is gwiviniyy. This 
refers to the three bright stars in a row in Orion’s belt. The Spanish 
name is Las Tres Marias. 

Tsebege ‘seven corner’ (tse. ‘seven’; bee ‘small low roundish 
place’; ge locative). This name is given to Ursa Major, which is 
said to contain seven bright stars. Some Indians call it tseqwey p, 
which they translate ‘seven tail’ or even ‘dog tail’ (¢se ‘seven’, also 
*dog’; queyy ‘tail’). It is so called because some of the stars (the - 
handle of the dipper) project like a tail. Mexicans call it El Carro. 

Tigiyy ‘ina bunch’ (tgz ‘bunched’; ’in77 locative and adjective- 
forming postfix). The San Juan form istiginiyy. This is the name 
of the Pleiades. The Mexicans call them Las Cabrillas. 
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Diiny ‘turkey foot’ (dz ‘turkey’ ‘chicken’; ’éyr ‘foot’). This 
is an easily learned constellation of the exact form of a turkey’s foot. 
The Mexicans do not know it. The Tewa also make a cat’s cradle in 
the form of a dv’. 

Kuqwisesipu ‘belly of a sling’ (ku ‘stone’; gwise ‘to sling’; sipu 
‘the hollow under a person’s ribs’). This is applied to the Dolphin, or 
Job’s Coffin, constellation. The Mexicans interviewed did not know 
it. It has the form of a sling belly. 

P'eketo ‘yoke’ (p‘e ‘stick’ ‘wood’; ke ‘neck’; to‘ to be in or on’). 
This is a translation of Spanish el Yugo, ‘the Yoke,’ name of the 
square part of the Little Dipper, or Ursa Minor, constellation. 

The Milky Way has two names. ’Opatuk'y ‘backbone of the uni- 
verse’ (‘opa ‘world’ ‘universe’; tu ‘back’; %°y ‘hard straight_thing’ 
‘bone’) appears to be the common name. It is called also Tsxk‘ouo 
‘whitishness’ (fs¢ ‘whiteness’ ‘white’; ‘ozo element to weaken force 
of ész). TheTaos and the Jemez call the Milky Way by names which 

-mean ‘backbone of the universe.’ The Mexicans usually call it el 
Camino del Cielo. 


Tur UNDERWORLD 


No term for ‘underworld’ different from those meaning ‘the below’ 
has been obtained. (See under Carpinat Directions.) The Tewa 
declare that they believe in a single underworld, where the sun shines 
at night, pale like the moon. It was there that the human race 
and the lower animals lived until they found their way through 
Sipop‘e (see pp. 567-69) and entered this world. The underworld 
is dark and dank, and this world rests on top of it. The under- 
world is never personified; it is the base of ’opa ‘the universe.’ 
When the sun sets in the west it passes through a lake (pokwtz) and 
enters the underworld (opanuge or ndnsogenuge), passing through 
the latter to reach the east (¢“émpzje) again. 

In the underworld is situated Wajima, ‘‘ the happy hunting-grounds” 
(see pp. 571-72). Wayima is described as a kiva-like place of the 
spirits of the dead. The word is akin to Cochiti Wén ema and Zufi 
Wejima. 

Tue Eartu 


Ninp ‘the earth’; personified as Néykwijo ‘Karth Old Woman’ 
(ndy yp ‘earth’; kwijo ‘old woman’), wifeof theSky. Bandelier! says: 
‘‘The earth a female deity, called Na-uat-ya Quio, and totally dis- 
tinct from the conception of below.”  ‘* Na-uat-ya Quio” must be 
intended for Néykwijo, as the Earth is not known by any other name. 
For the peculiar ‘‘-uat-ya” cf. Bandelier’s ‘‘ O-pat-y”, quoted under THE 
Sxy. According to Mrs. Stevenson? the Zufii speak of ‘‘ A’witelin 


1¥Final Report, pt. I, p. 312, 1890. 2The Zufi Indians, p. 24. 
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‘Sita (Earth Mother)”. The Tewa never speak of the earth as 
‘Earth Mother’ but as ‘Earth Old Woman’. The Taos call the earth 
namend, the Isleta namise, the Jemez huy or hunapeta, the Piro 
(Bartlett) ‘‘ na-f’ol-6”. 


EARTHQUAKE 


Nintat'a ‘earthquake’ (nin ‘earth’; tata ‘to quiver’ ‘to trem- 
ble’). Mdndnt'at'apo'? ‘the earth is trembling’ (nd ‘it’; ndyy ‘earth’; 
tata ‘to tremble’; yo’? postpound). 


LANDSLIDE 


Nininsun yu ‘the land slides or slips’; ndndnjemwu ‘the land falls’ 
(nd ‘it’; ndyy ‘land’; sun ypu ‘to slide’; jemu ‘to fall’, said of 3+). 


WATER 


Po ‘water’, Water was not personified. It symbolized life and 
fruitfulness. 


OCEAN, LAKE 


Pokwi ‘lake’ ‘ocean’ (po ‘water’; Aw unexplained). 

The Tewa in primitive times knew of many lakes, and doubtless also, 
in a more or less mythical way, of the ocean. All lakes were sup- 
posed to be the dwelling places of ’0k*wwa ‘cachinas’ and passage- 
ways to and from the underworld. 


WAVE 
Unrpuysr ‘wave’. °>Ola(<Span. ola) is also sometimes used. 
IRRIGATION 


The Tewa constructed systems of irrigation ditches before the 
Spaniards came to their country. Irrigation ditch is called hwo. 
A large or main ditch is called jzjakwv’o, lit., ‘mother ditch’ (Gaa 
‘mother’; kw’o ‘ditch’). Cf. Span. acequia madre, of which the 
Tewa expression may be a translation. A small irrigation ditch is 
called kwi’o’e ?e diminutive). The ditches in use at the present day 
are of modern construction and supply Mexican and American as 
well as Indian farmers. In the spring the governor of each Tewa 
pueblo orders the Indians of his pueblo to repair the ditches used by 
the pueblo, and each male member of the community must do his 
share of the work. In former times the women also worked at ditch 
cleaning. 
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Farr WEATHER 


Kijagitinna ‘it is fair weather’ (of obscure etymology: iz appar- 
ently ‘light’ ‘bright’; n¢@ ‘ to be’). 


Ick 


?Ojt ‘ice’. ?O}% tsdnwe'”! ‘green or blue ice’ (o72 ‘ice’; tsdéynwe 
‘oreenness’ ‘green’ ‘blueness’ ‘blue’; °2? locative and adjective- 
forming postfix). ’Oj7 p‘e’ndi”* ‘black ice’ (oj7 ‘ice’; p'en yp ‘ black- 
ness’ ‘black’; *2” locative and adjective-forming postfix). ‘Black ice’ 
is found the year round on the east side of Truchas Peak [22:13], q. v. 

Po n@oji ‘the water is frozen’ (po ‘water; ng ‘it’; ’oj7 ‘ice’ ‘to 
freeze’). NW@ojijuwa ‘the ice is melted’ (n@ ‘it’: ’oje ‘ice’; juwa 
‘to melt’). 

Icicle is called ’ojisatey ‘long slender form in which the ice lies’ 
(ojz ‘ice’; sa ‘to be in or at’, said of 3+, here used with sing. of min. 
gender; teyp ‘tube’ ‘thing of long slender form’). 


GLACIER 


There is no special term for ‘glacier.’ The Indians would say 
merely ’oji niko ‘ice lies’ (oft ‘ice’; nd ‘it’; ko ‘to lie’). 


Heat, Cotp 


Nisuwa ‘it is warm?’ (ng ‘it’; swwa ‘to be warm’). Said of the 
weather and of objects. WVdtsdywe ‘it is hot’ (nd ‘it’; tsdywe ‘to be 
hot’). Said of the weather and of objects. WVdtc ‘it is cold’ ‘it is 
cool’ (nd ‘it’; #2 ‘to be cold’). Said of the weather only. o’ahz’jo 
niti ‘it is very cold’ (ho’ahv’jo ‘very’; ng ‘it’; t ‘to be cold’). Said 
of the weather only. W@ok‘au ‘it is cold’ (nd ‘it’; ’ok‘auc Sto be 
cold’). Said of objects only. 

The winter is cold in the Tewa country, and in the summer the 
temperature rarely rises above 90° F. 


SMOKE 


"Inve ‘smoke’. Tobacco is smoked in connection with ceremonies, 


the smoke symbolizing clouds. 
53 
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Steam, VAPOR 


-Ok'in yp ‘steam’ ‘vapor’. The trails of the Sun and the Moon are 
said to consist of vapor. See Sun anp Moon. 

Kw@ok'wyp ‘rain vapor’ (kwd ‘rain’; ’ok“iypr ‘vapor’). This is 
applied to vapor or steam sometimes seen rising from the ground after 
a rain. 

Mist, Foe 

Sobok'uwa ‘mist’ ‘fog’ (unexplained, cf. ’ok*wwa ‘cloud’). WVé- 
sobok‘uwand ‘it is misty’ (nd ‘it’; sobok‘uwa, as above; nd postpound). 
Nisobok‘uwapi ‘the mist is coming out’ (nd ‘it’; sobok‘uwa as above; 
pi ‘to issue’). Wésobok'uwako ‘the mist is out’ (nd ‘it’; sobok'uwa, as 
above; ko ‘to lie’). Sometimes the mist comes strangely thick and 
white. This is called sobok‘uwa tseka’’* ‘thick white mist’ (sobok'uwa, 
as above; fsx ‘whiteness’ ‘white’; /a ‘thickness’ ‘thick’; ’7 locative 
and adjective-forming postfix). 

Mist is rare in the Tewa country, but sometimes there are two or 
three days of continuous mist. Mist is recognized by the Tewa as 
being merely a cloud on the surface of the earth. It is often seen 
rising from the river at nightfall in winter. 


DEW 


Pose ‘dew’ (po ‘water’; se unexplained). ’Jposejemude® ‘the dew is 
falling’ (2 ‘it’; pose ‘dew’; jemu ‘to fall’, said of 3+, here used with 
sing. of min. gender; de’ present). 


Frost, HoarFrost 


Tsepi ‘white comes out? (ise ‘whiteness’ ‘white’; pz ‘to issue’). 
Niitseping ‘it is (hoar-) frosty’ (n@ ‘it?; tsepd, as above; nd ‘to be’). 

’Ojegz is a peculiar sort of light frost with long spicules, seen espe- 
cially on the surface of snow when after a snowstorm a cold wind 
comes from the northeast. Small spicules of ice come down as a mist, 
and even fall in such quantity that they can be scooped up by 
the handful where they have fallen as powder on top of the snow. 
It is also called p'on pojegi (p'on ‘snow’). According to Mr. C. L. 
Linney, of the Weather Service at Santa Fe, ’ojeg? is not hoarfrost— 
there is no popular English name for it. MWWojegind ‘the ground is 
covered with this kind of frost’ (nd@ ‘it’; ’ojegz, see above; nd ‘to be’). 


CLOUDS 


?Ok‘uwa is applied to any kind of cloud. It is distinguished from 
ok'uwa ‘spirit? ‘cachina’ by having its first syllable short; it is doubt- 
less connected etymologically with the latter word. Cf. also sobok*uwa 
‘mist’. Words meaning ‘cloud’ in other Pueblo languages are: Jemez 
wuhaf, Cochiti hé‘nate, Hopi (Oraibi) émai’y. 
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Clouds are said to come up or out and then to be in the sky. 
NW ok'uwap? x ‘the cloud is coming up or out’, i.e. into view above the 
horizon (nd ‘it’; ’ok’uwa ‘cloud’; pd ‘to issue’ ‘to emerge’; ’x’? ‘to 
come’). *Ok'uwa makowa n@eyp ‘the cloud is in the sky’ (ok*uwa 
cloud’; makowa ‘sky’ ‘in the sky’; n@ ‘it’; ey p ‘to sit? ‘to be’). 

The verb ’ok'uwand means ‘to be cloudy’. Nwok‘uwand ‘it is 
cloudy’ (n¢ ‘it’; ’ok*uwa ‘cloud’; nd postpound). To give the mean- 
ing that the whole sky is overcast, teki ‘all or temepije ‘in every 
direction’ may be added. 

Clouds are frequently mentioned in connection with their color. 
Thus ’ok‘uwa tse’c? ‘white cloud’ (ok‘uwa ‘cloud’; tse ‘whiteness’ 
‘white’; ’2 locative and adjective-forming postfix); ’ok*uwa p27" ‘red 
cloud’ Cok‘uwa ‘cloud’; pz ‘redness’ ‘red’; 2”? locative and adjective- 
forming postfix). The word pobi ‘flower’ is used in describing fluffy, 
cumulus clouds of white or dark color. ’Ok'uwapobi ‘fiuffy, cumu- 
lus cloud’ (ok‘uwa ‘cloud’; pobi ‘flower’)—literally ‘flower cloud’. 
Ok'uwa podiise’?? or ’ok'uwa tsepobv’* ‘white flower-cloud’ ‘fluffy 
white cloud’ (ok‘uwa ‘cloud’; 7961 ‘flower’; tse ‘whiteness’ ‘white’; 72” 
locative and adjective-forming postfix). ’Ok'uwa pobinyk'w 7? or 
ok uwa nykupobve7* ‘dark flower-cloud’ ‘dark-colored fluffy cloud’ 
Cok‘uwa ‘cloud’; pobi ‘flower’; nuk*y ‘dark color’ ‘dark’; ’2” locative 
and adjective-forming postfix). 

Names of seasons are prepounded. Frequent is pajo’ok‘wwa ‘spring 
cloud’ (pajo ‘spring time’; ’ok*uwa ‘cloud’). 

Clouds may be described by their accompaniment. Wd ok‘wwa or 
-okuwa wi’??? ‘wind cloud’ (wé ‘wind’; ’ok‘' wea ‘cloud’; ’2” locative and 
adjective-forming postfix). Poy ok'uwa ‘snow cloud’ (p‘onp ‘snow’; 
’0k wwa ‘cloud’). Kwinpok'uwa ‘rain cloud’ (kwéyp ‘rain’; ’ok‘uwa 
‘cloud’). Tsiqguwenwy p ok‘wwa ‘lightning cloud’ ‘thunder cloud’ (ts¢gu- 
weeny p ‘lightning’; ’ok*uwwa ‘cloud’). 

Other expressions relating to clouds follow. <Hwdéydi' nw ok'uwand 
‘it is cloudy and threatens rain’, lit. ‘rainily it is cloudy’ (kwdys 
‘rain’; 72 locative and adjective-forming postfix; nd ‘it’; ’ok'uwa 
‘cloud’; nd@ verbifying element). ’Ok'uwawiyki ‘a long strip of 
cloud’ ‘a stratus cloud’ (ok‘uwa ‘cloud’; winks ‘long, straight, and 
narrow’). ’Ok'uwabu ‘long bent cloud’, stratus or other cloud that 
extends far across’ the sky, because of its length appearing to be 
bent (ok‘uwa ‘cloud’; bu ‘length and state of being bent’ ‘long 
and bent’). ’* Ok uwa tsénwep‘ig*t ‘small flattish bluish cloud’ of the 
kind seen high in the sky on some cold days (ok'uwa ‘cloud’ ;'tsdynwe 
-*blueness’ ‘blue’; ‘greenness’ ‘green’; p‘zgz ‘smallness and flatness’ 
‘small and flat’; ’2’ locative and adjective-forming postfix). ’ Ok’ wwa- 
bout ‘cloud pile’ ‘cumulus cloud’ (ok‘wwa ‘cloud’; bow ‘ pile’). 
Ok'uwa tsdnwe’?* ‘bluish cloud’ of the kind usually large and 
high (ok‘wwa ‘cloud’; tsdywe ‘blueness’ ‘blue’ ‘greenness’ ‘ green’ ; 
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0* locative and adjective-forming postfix). ’Ok‘uwaséywinp ‘cloud 
zigzag’ ‘cloud in zigzag form’ (ok‘wwa ‘cloud’; sdywiny ‘zigzag’). 
’Ok'wwwoka ‘cloud down’, applied to high whitish cirrus clouds 
Cok‘wwa ‘cloud’; ’oke ‘down’ ‘fine feathers’ ‘ fluff’). °’Ok'uwa kev 
‘sharp cloud’ ‘cloud with a sharp point or edge’ ?ok‘wwa ‘cloud’; ke 
‘sharpness’ ‘sharp’; 2% locative and adjective-forming postfix). 
Key ok wwa ‘mountain-lion cloud’, a light-colored cloud associated 
with the north (k°xy ‘mountain-lion’; ’ok‘uwa ‘cloud’). ? Ok'uwa 
quaev* ‘hanging cloud’ (ok‘wwa ‘cloud’; gwajé ‘to hang’; 72 loca- 
tive and adjective-forming postfix).’ ’ Ok‘uwawisi ‘horizontally pro- 
jecting point of a cloud’ (ok*wwa ‘cloud’; wid ‘horizontally project- 
ing point’; see under GroGRAPHICAL TERMS). ’Ok‘uwapiny ‘cloud 
mountain’; sometimes applied to a cloud that resembles a mountain 
Cok‘uwa ‘cloud’; pry ‘mountain’); these clouds are usually dark. 
> Ok'uwa water” ‘scattered clouds’ (ok‘uwa ‘cloud’; wae ‘scattered? ; 
’?* Jocative and adjective-forming postfix). ’Ok'uwa qwiséi ‘a line or 
row of clouds’ (ok'wwa ‘cloud’; gwisi ‘line’ ‘row’). Pokany, the 
Tewa name of Julian Martinez of San $ldefonso, is said to mean a line 
or arch of clouds. ’Ok‘uwa ty ‘spotted cloud’, applied to a kind 
of greenish cloud with whitish tinge (ok‘uwa ‘cloud’; ¢‘y ‘spotted- 
ness’ ‘spotted’). ’Ok'uwa p'agi* ‘broad fiat cloud’ (ok*wwa ‘cloud?’ ; 
p ag? ‘breadth and flatness’ ‘broad and flat’; *2’* locative and adjec- 
tive-forming postfix). ’Ok'uwa’e ‘little cloud’ (ok‘wwa ‘cloud’; ’e 
diminutive). 

The mythological serpents, "Adan py, and cachinas, ’6k*wwa, are 
supposed to live in the clouds and to be seen sometimes by people 
when looking upward. The cachinas or deified spirits (6k'wwa) are 
supposed ever to be present among the clouds, and the close asso- 
ciation between them and the clouds probably accounts for the 
resemblance of the words ’ok‘wwa and ’ok‘uwa. The Tewa also 
speak of mythie persons who are known as ’ok‘wwatowd ‘cloud peo- 
ple’ (ok‘uwa ‘cloud’; tow ‘person’ ‘people’), ’ok‘uwa’eny ‘cloud 
youth’ (ok‘uwa ‘cloud’; ’eny ‘youth’), and ’ok'wwad*nyy ‘cloud 
maiden’ (ok‘wwa ‘cloud’; ’w@n ry ‘maiden’). These people, youths 
or maidens, are also mentioned with appropriate colors for the six 
directions.’ Ok‘uwapt ‘red cloud’ figures in the War God myth. 
The Tewa also speak of ’ok'wvateqwa ‘cloud house’ (ok'uwa ‘cloud’ ; 
teqgwa Shouse’). They tell of a pueblo in the sky above the clouds. 

The terrace, so common in Tewa art, represents clouds. Bandelier! 
says: ‘The clouds, the moon, lightning, and the whirlwind maintain 
[in Tewa religious paintings] the same hues all the year round.” 

Tewa personal names compounded with ’ok*wwa seem to be given to 
males only. 

Tobacco smoke, soap plant suds, feathers, etc., symbolize clouds in 
ceremonies. 

1 Final Report, pt. I, p. 311, 1890. 
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The shadow of a cloud is called ’ok‘uwa’ok‘y Cok‘uwa ‘cloud’; ’ok*y 
‘shadow’). 

Cloudiness is n@’otsénndg ‘it is a little cloudy’ ‘the sun is somewhat 
obscured by clouds’ (nd ‘it’; ’otséy r unexplained; cf. tsémpije, ‘west’ 
and tsdndi ‘ yesterday’; nd ‘to be’ postpound). 


Rain 


‘The rainy season is defined, inasmuch as it is limited to the months 
of July, August, and September. . .. Weeks may elapse without 
the discharge of a single shower; then again weeks may bring a series 
of thunder-storms accompanied by floods of rain. During the other 
nine months of the year there are occasional days of rain, which 
usually comes from the southeast, and lasts until the wind settles in 
the opposite quarter. The same happens with snow-storms; the 
southeasterly winds are their forerunners, while northwesterly cur- 
rents bring them to a close.” 1 Most rains of the Tewa country come 
from the southwest, not from the southeast as Bandelier states.? 

Rain is of supreme importance to the farmer in the Southwest. The 
Tewa religion is replete with practices and prayers the object of 
which is to bring rain and insure crops. ‘There are also special dances 
held by the Tewa for producing rain. These are called kwdnfawe, 
kwimpafate, or kwémpindnfase ‘rain dance’ ‘rain-making dance’ 
‘rain-power dance’ (kwdyp ‘rain’; fate ‘dance’; pa ‘to make’; pindyy 
‘magic power’). 

Rain is called kwdnp. ~Lkwd’ndo® Sit is raining’ (2 ‘it’; kwdéyp 
‘rain’; 0° progressive postpound, present). ’Lkwdnnd ‘it has rained’ 
(2 ‘it’; kwdéyy ‘rain’; n¢é verbifying postpound, perfect). Mékwdyhka- 
dw ‘it wants to rain’ (ng ‘it’; kwdyyp ‘rain’; ka causative; da’ ‘to 
want’). Awdy pe ‘a drizzle’ ‘a little rain’ (kwdy yp ‘rain’; ’e diminu- 
tive). Kwdyp hind ‘a little rain’ (kwiyyp ‘rain’; Avy sp ‘little’; 
7 locative and adjective-forming postfix). Bajeki ’ikwdindo” ‘it is 
raining much’ (bajekt ‘much’; 7 ‘it’; kwdyp ‘rain’; ’o° progres- 
sive, present),  H?wokwdinr ‘good rain’ (Ae’wo ‘goodness’ 
‘sood’; kwinr ‘rain’). Niékwinwiys ‘the rain is standing’, said 
when rain is seen in the distance (n@ ‘it’; kwdyy ‘rain’; wins ‘to 
stand’). Wikwdéywintse ‘the rain stands yellow’, said when rain is 
seen in the distance and looks yellowish (n@ ‘it’; kwdéyy ‘rain’: wip 
‘to stand’; fse ‘yellowness’ ‘yellow’). Mékwiny’x® ‘the rain is 
coming’ (nd ‘it’; kwéyy ‘rain’; ’x’# ‘tocome’). fuwagi rikwdynkeme 
‘soon it will rain’ (fwwag? ‘soon’; *¢ Sit’; Awiny ‘rain’; ema future). 
Kwimpo ‘rain water’ ‘rain’ (kwdéyy ‘rain’; po‘water’). Kwd’ndiwe 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 15, 1890. 
2See Henderson, Geology and Topography of the Rio Grande Region in New Mexico, Bull. 64, Bur. 
Amer. Ethn. 
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(or kwémpo’iwe) népopt ‘springs come up in the rain’ (kwdény 
‘rain’; kwdmpo ‘rain’ ‘rainwater’ <kwdyy ‘rain’, po ‘water’; *2we 
locative; nd ‘it’; po ‘water’; pz ‘to issue’). 

A cloudburst is called kwém po so’ on p ‘big rain’ (kwaémpo* rain’ ‘rain 
water’ < kwéyy ‘rain,’ po ‘water’; so’oys ‘big’). 


RAINBOW 


Kwintembe ‘rainbow’ (kwdéyn pr ‘rain’; tey ‘long cylindrical thing 
or tube’; b¢ referring to round or wheel-like shape; wagon wheel is 
called ¢embe). The divinity of the rainbow is Awdntembesendo ‘ Rain- 
bow Old Man’ (sendo ‘old man’). A rainbow on top of another is 
called kwintembe kwageiyp ‘rainbow on top’ (kwage ‘on top’; 4 / 
locative and adjective-forming postfix.) Bandelier' says: ‘‘The win- 
ter rainbow [of Tewa symbolism] is white, the summer rainbow 
tricolored.” 


Harn 


Sakimbe? ‘hail’? (of obscure etymology; b¢¢ seems to mean ‘small 
and round’). ’Jsakdmbe’o” ‘it is hailing’ (¢ ‘it’; ’o’@ progressive). 


SNOW 


Pon ‘snow’. Lp‘ondo? ‘it is snowing’ (2 ‘it’; pionr ‘snow’; 
’o? progressive). Snowball is called p‘ombw’u or p'ombe’e according 
to its size (poy ‘snow’; bww ‘large and round’; bee ‘small and 
round’). For ‘snowy’ the adjective is formed: kw p‘q’ndi’? ‘ snowy 
stone’ (ku ‘stone’; p‘oy ‘snow’; ‘2’* locative and adjective-form- 
ing postfix). 


HAIL-LIKE FLAKES OF SNOW 


P'ombewee ‘small round snow’ (p‘enr ‘snow’; bewe ‘small and 
round’; ’¢ diminutive) is the name given to small flakes of snow, hard 
like hail, which come down while it is snowing. 


RAINY SNOW 


Kwimp'onp ‘rain snow’ (kwdyy ‘rain’; p'ony ‘snow’). Said of 
snow mixed with rain. 


LITTLE HOLES IN THE SNOW 


Little holes seen in the crust of fallen snow are called p‘omp‘o’e 
(pion ‘snow’; po ‘hole’; ’¢ diminutive). 








1 Final Report, pt. 1, p. 311, 1890. 
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WiInD 


We ‘wind’. ’Lwd’o ‘itis blowing’ ‘it is windy’ (’¢ ‘it’; w¢ ‘wind’; 
’0’? progressive). WVdiwdda’ ‘it wants to blow’ ‘it looks like wind’ (ng 
*it’; wa ‘wind’; da’* ‘to want’). eg? *iwdo’ ‘it is blowing hard’ 
(kegi ‘hard’). A bullroarer is called wdéty ‘wind call’ (wd Pndas tu 
‘to call’). Wind is produced by Wékwijo ‘Wind Old Woman’ ce 
‘wind’; kw7jo ‘old woman’), who lives on Sandia Mountain [29:83]. 


DUST-WIND 


Ne4j7* ‘ dust-wind’ (of obscure etymology). ’Zna’%7’o ‘it is dust- 
windy’ ‘there is a dust storm’ (’% ‘it’; ’0 present), Wa@ik‘y ‘a 
dark dust-cloud’ (nq’%j2”4, as above; xu ‘darkness’ ‘dark’). 


WHIRLWIND 


Migomy, ‘there is a whirlwind’ (nd@ ‘it’; gomt unexplained). Ban- 
delier * speaks of the whirlwind in Tewa symbolism. 


LIGHTNING 


Tsiguwenuyy ‘lightning’. ’lisiguwenunde’e ‘lightning flashes’ (’2 
‘it’; tsiguwenuyy ‘lightning’; dee present). At the point of each 
lightning bolt there is supposed to be a tstguwenuntsi’2 ‘lightning 
point’ (¢seguwenuyy lightning’; ts2’2 ‘flaking stone’ ‘piece of flint or 
obsidian’ ‘arrow point’). The light accompanying a lightning flash is 
called tszk‘gy pr ‘meal of the point’ (ts2’2 as above; k'xy ‘meal flour’). 
Lightning is produced by ’dk'wwa, who throw it from the clouds. 
Flaking stone, wherever found, is supposed to be the result of light- 
ning striking the earth. An’dk‘wwa, having hurled a tstguwenynts?’2, 
picks it up again if it is not shattered. That is why n no perfect 
tsiguwenyntse’2 are ever found on the earth. 

The arrows of the War Gods were of lightning; these arrows they 
stole. 

Mr. C. L. Linney of the Weather Bureau at Santa Fe gives the in- 
formation that lightning caused more than twenty deaths in New 
Mexico in 1911. Three years ago a prominent Indian of Nambé was 
killed at the place called Jobuhw’u [25:60], east of that pueblo. 


THUNDER, THUNDERSTORM 


Kwdéig ‘thunder’. ’[kwétd’o ‘it is thundering’ (2 ‘it’; kwdétd 
‘thunder’; ’0’® progressive). Thunder is produced by the Awdtékwijo 
‘Thunder Old Woman’ (Awdté ‘thunder’; kw7jo ‘old woman’). 


1 Final Report, pt. I, p. 311, 1890. 
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There is no Tewa name for ‘thunderstorm’, although such storms 
are very frequent in summer. The Tewa speak merely of kwdtd 
‘thunder’ and kwdéyy ‘rain’. 


**H BAT-LIGHTNING” 


Muwe ‘heat-lightning’ ‘light of dawn which resembles heat-light- 
ning’ ‘northern lights’ ‘brightness,’ said of starlight (of obscure 
etymology). Mimuwetfa ‘the heat-lightning leaps up’ (n@ ‘it’; 
muwe ‘heat-lightning’; tfa ‘to leap’). ’*Lmwwede® ‘it is light- 
ning with heat-lightning’ (2 ‘it’; muwe as above; «¢¢ present). 
Nimuwepo”? ‘it is lightning with heat-lightning’ (n@ ‘it’; muwe as 
above; po verbifying postpound). J/wwe appears in a number of 
personal names. 

MIRAGE 


Nipokowagi nito or ndpokowagi untfiyy ‘it resembles water lying’ 
(nd ‘it’; po ‘water’; ko ‘tolie’; wag? ‘like’; nd ‘it’; to ‘to resemble’; 
un f ‘it’; Udy ‘to appear to one’). 


Ecuo 


Nétoto ‘it echoes’ (nd ‘it’; toto ‘to echo’). 


III. PERIODS OF TIME 
YEAR 


Puio ‘year’; cf. pajogest ‘summer’. Ves an puke tesist pajo 
*indmu ‘this girl is sixteen years old’ (nx ‘this’; *7* locative and 
adjective-forming postfix; ’@@n puke ‘ girl’; tewisi ‘ sixteen’ < ze ‘ten’, 
wi ‘from’, sé ‘six’; pajo ‘year’; 2 ‘she’; nd ‘she’; mu ‘to have’ 
“to be’). 

The year began at the time of the winter solstice. The time of new 
year was called pajo tsimb * (pajo ‘year’; tsdmbz ‘new’; ’2” locative 
and adjective-forming postfix). 

Ne’? pajo ‘ this year’ (nz ‘ this’; ’2”4 locative and adjective-forming 
postfix). He pajo ‘last year’ (he ‘last’ in this sense). WVewia majo 
or ’owewv'a pajo ‘next year’ (nz ‘this’; wi’a ‘coming’ ‘ other’ ‘ dif- 
ferent’; owe ‘there’). Wije pajo naip‘ase’s ‘two years ago’ (wije 
‘two’; pajo ‘ year’; nd ‘it’; p'ate ‘to pass’; *2” locative and adjective- 
forming postfix). Wie pajo ’wwe ‘in two years’ ‘two years from 
now’ (wije ‘two’; pajo * year’; *zwe ‘at’, ‘in’ in this sense). 


SEASONS 


The Tewa distinguish only two seasons—summer and winter. The 
summer (pajoge/7, unexplained, but cf. pajo ‘ year’) begins in the 
spring and lasts until the fall, including the months of April, May, 
June, July, August, and September. The winter (tenwsz, unex- 
plained) begins in the fall and lasts until the spring, including the 
months of October, November, December, January, February, and 
March. The Tewa speak also of ta’déndi ‘the spring or planting time’, 
and pojett ‘the harvest time’, both of these words being obscure in 
derivation and not considered to denote true seasons. Unlike the 
Tewa, the Jemez appear to distinguish four seasons: toddgiii ‘spring’, 
pef ‘summer’, pdt ‘autumn’, tdot ‘ winter’. 

Nev? tenusi ‘this winter’ (ng ‘this’; ’2 locative and adjective- 
forming postfix; te’nwiz ‘winter’), Newi’a tenutt ‘next winter’ 
(nz ‘this’; waa ‘other’; tenuse ‘winter’). He tenut ‘last winter’ 
(he ‘last’; te’nuwe * winter’). 

All the clans of the Tewa villages belong to either the Summer or 
the Winter phratry. The same clan, wherever itis found, always 
belongs to the same phratry. The Summer phratry or division is 
called Pajoges:’intows ‘summer people’ (pajogest ‘summer’; *in/ 
locative and adjective-forming postfix; tow ‘person’ ‘ people’), 
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Kun petows ‘turquoise people’ (kun rx ‘turquoise’; towd ‘person’ “peo- 
ple’), or A‘aje (of obscure etymology). The Winter phratry is called 
Tenusiintows ‘winter people’ (tenusd ‘winter’; ’iy locative and 
adjective-forming postfix; fowd ‘person’ ‘ people’); Potows ‘squash 
people’ (po ‘squash’ ‘pumpkin’ ‘gourd’ ‘calabash’; fowd ‘person’ 
‘people’), or Awe.vz (of obscure etymology). The Summer people are 
presided over by the Summer cacique, po’xtunjo ‘ceremony-presiding 
chief’ (po’e ‘to preside at a ceremony’, said of either Summer or Win- 
ter cacique); tunjo ‘chief’, who is in charge of the summer ceremo- 
nies. The Winter people and ceremonies are in charge of the Winter 
cacique, ’ojiketunjo ‘hard ice chief’ (’oj2 ‘ice’; ke ‘hardness’ ‘hard’; 


tunjo ‘chief’). Bandelier’ writes: ‘‘ The [Tewa] altar (Cen-te) used in - 


the estufas is green for the summer months, yellow after the autum- 
nal equinox.” So far as the present writer has learned, the Tewa do 
not recognize equinoxes, but only solstices. 

Distinct personal names were considered appropriate for children 
according to the season in which they were born—summer or winter. 


Monts 


The Tewa year contained twelve, not thirteen months. In this it 
agreed with the Zufi year according to Cushing (see the accompany- 
ing table). The months are said to have begun at the time of the new 
moon, but this subject needs further investigation. They are divided 
into summer and winter months (see under Srasons). Month is 
called fo ‘moon’. The term Posendo is applied only to the divinity 
resident in the moon (see under SuN AND Moon). 

The months were known by descriptive names, which are passing 
out of use. These names differed considerably according to the 
speaker and the village. The accompanying table gives month-names 
obtained from Indians of four Tewa villages; also Jemez and Zuni 
month-names, the latter from Cushing.? It will be noticed that the 
old designations of some months have been supplanted partially or 
wholly by names of saints, whose festivals play an important réle in 
present-day Tewa life. December is invariably named from nup‘a 
‘Christmas,’ and the old name could not be discovered. 





1¥inal Report, pt. 1, p. 311, 1890. 
2Zuni Breadstuff, The Millstone, p. 58, April, 1884. 
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Tue CHRISTIAN WEEK 


Jaw ‘time between’ Sundays, ‘week’. Domiygu ‘Sunday’ is fre- 
quently used to render ‘week’. Spanish semana ‘ week’ is rarely used 
in Tewa. 

“Doming ‘Sunday’ (<Span. domingo). Luné ‘Monday’ (<Span. 
lunes). J/awté ‘Tuesday’ (<Span. martes). JMetkolé ‘Wednesday’ 
(<Span. miercoles). Qwebé ‘Thursday’ (<Span. jueves). Béiemeé 
‘Friday’ (<Span. viernes). Sabdadi ‘Saturday’ (<Span. sabado). 
No expressions meaning ‘first day’, ‘second day’, etc., are in use. 


Day, Nicut, Tres or Day anp NIGHT 


T’a ‘day’; cf. tayy ‘sun’. Tati ‘day’ (ta ‘day’; “2 ablative, 
locative). Za refers to the period beginning when it becomes 
light in the morning and ending when it gets dark in the evening. 
For a day of twenty-four hours there is no expression current in 
Tewa. 

Nét‘atsisimen yp ‘the days are getting shorter’ (ng ‘it’; ta ‘day’; 
tstwe ‘cut short’; mxyyp ‘to go’). Zeta ndt and ‘the days are short’ 
(¢feu@* ‘short’; n@ ‘it’; ta ‘day’; nd ‘to be’). Mdt'asomeyy ‘the 
days are getting longer’ (nd ‘it’; ta ‘day’; so‘large’; mxyp ‘togo’). 
Llehen pu nit ang ‘the days are long’ (hehen pu ‘long’; n@ ‘it’; ta 
‘day’; nd ‘to be’). 

Nék'unné ‘itis dark’ (nd ‘it’; k'uyp ‘dark’; ng ‘to be’). NMaékipowa’x’# 
‘the light is going to come’ (n@ ‘it’; kz ‘light’; powa ‘to arrive’; ’#’# 
‘tocome’). Wdt'ex’#ho”? ‘the light is already coming’ ‘it is beginning 
to get light’ (nq ‘it’; ¢e ‘light’ ‘clear light’; ’x#’# ‘to come’; ho”? ‘already’). 
Nit eng ‘it is light’ ‘it is clear’ (nd ‘it’; ¢'e ‘light’ ‘clear light’; nd ‘to 
be’). Wdkipo’? ‘it is light’ (nq ‘it’; Xe ‘light’; po’ ‘to make’). MWdékind 
“it is light’ (nq ‘it’; Xe ‘light’; nd ‘to be’). Wa'uiue ‘the time of the 
early morning-when already light but not yet dawn or sun-up’ (of 
obscureetymology). NVdét'amwex’? ‘the dawn is coming’ (ng ‘it’; tamu 
‘dawn’; °g’2 ‘tocome’). WVdétamund ‘itis dawn’ (nd ‘it’; Camu ‘dawn’; 
ni ‘to be’). DMuwet'e ‘the light of dawn’ (muwe ‘heat-lightning’; te 
‘light’). Wdémuwet'epo® ‘the dawn is shining’ (ng ‘it’; muwet'e as 
above; po” ‘to make’). WVdét'ampi’x’? ‘the sun is about to come up’ (nd 
‘it’; any ‘sun’; pz ‘to issue’; ’g’% ‘to come’). Mit'ampi ‘the sun 
comes up’ (nd ‘it?; fay ‘sun’; pi ‘to issue’ ‘to come out’). TZ" ant'e 
‘sunshine’ ‘sunlight’ (¢‘@yy ‘sun’; te ‘light’). Wdtant'e ‘the sun is 
shining’ (nq ‘it’; tay ‘sun’; fe ‘to shine’). Hecembo” ‘early morning’ 
(heven p- ‘morning’; bo’ progressive). Hevendi ‘morning’ ‘forenoon’ 
(hesen p- ‘morning’ ‘forenoon’, absolute form never used; /z ablative, 
locative). Hesentagesi ‘morning straight up time’ ‘time about nine 
or ten.o’clock in the morning’ (heey r ‘morning’; tage/ as below; cf. 
teitagesi’). 
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Tage ‘straight up’, referring to the sun, ‘ noon’ (cf. taje ‘straight’, 
not crooked or bent). Zages¢ ‘noon’ (tage as above; “ ablative, loca- 
tive). Zan taget nénd ‘the sun is at noon’ (“ayy ‘sun’; tagel 
‘noon’; nd@ ‘it’; nd ‘to be’). Wdtagepo’ ‘it makes straight up’ ‘it is 
noon’ (nd ‘it’; tage as above; po”? ‘to make’). uwag? ndtagepo” 
‘noon comes very soon’ (fwwagz ‘soon’; ndtagepo as above). 
Nitagesip'atze ‘noon is passed’ (rd ‘it’; taget ‘noon’; p‘ase ‘to 
pass’). Tagesip'aten ‘afternoon’ (tagese ‘noon’; p'ate ‘to pass’; 
ablative, locative). Z"¢ctagest ‘evening straight up time’ ‘time 
about two or three o’clock in the afternoon’ (¢'e’¢ ‘evening’; tagel as 
above). Zee ‘evening’ (t'¢¢ ‘evening’, absolute form never used; 
ut ablative, locative). Nugepije nét‘ammeyy ‘the sun is declining’ 
(nuge ‘down’ ‘below’ <nwu ‘below’, ge locative; pie ‘toward’; nd 
‘it’; Canyp ‘sun’; meyp ‘to go’). Nékiny ‘it is twilight’ (nd ‘it’; 
kin ‘to be twilight’). Aindz ‘twilight’ (kins ‘to be twilight’; wz 
ablative, locative). Wdék‘umpo’ ‘it gets dark’ (ng ‘it’; hun yp ‘dark’; 
po? ‘to make’). Wék'uny ‘it is dark’ ‘it is night’ (nd ‘it’; kunp 
‘to be dark’). Wdék'unnd ‘it is dark’ (ng ‘it’; k'uny ‘dark’; nd ‘to 
be’). Aye ‘night’, especially used meaning ‘last night’ (Zu, con- 
nected with k'uyr ‘to be dark’; “7 ablative, locative). A yse 
‘night’ (Z'wuz as above; 2 ablative, locative). 

Net'a ‘to-day’ (ne ‘this’; ¢‘a ‘day’). A *ysi ‘last night’, see 
above. Tsd@’ndi k'ysi ‘last night’ (ts@’ndi ‘yesterday’; k*ysi as 
above). Zsd’ndi ‘yesterday’ (tséy y, cf. tsémpije ‘west? and n@otsdnng 
‘it is a little cloudy’; “2 ablative, locative). Zsdmpzxyge ‘day before 
yesterday’ (tsdéy, as above; Penge ‘beyond’). Zandi ‘to-morrow’ 
‘(fanp ‘sun’; @ ablative, locative). F'a’ndihesend: ‘to-morrow 
morning’ (t'@ndz ‘to-morrow’; hetendi ‘morning’). T° wmpexnge 
‘day after to-morrow’ (¢‘ayp rp, as above; pxeyge ‘ beyond’). 


Hours, Mrinutres, SECONDS 


>Owu ‘hour’ (<Span. hora). Jinuty ‘minute’ (<Span. minuto). 
Segundu ‘second’? (<Span. segundo). Weteucjonu oud wi ‘*day” 
‘twenty-four hours make a ‘“‘day”’ (wetg“ijonu ‘twenty-four’; ’oud 
‘hour’; wz Sone’). Seginte’? minutis wi ote ‘sixty minutes make an 
hour’ (segintg’# ‘sixty’; minut ‘minute’; wz ‘one’; ’ot% ‘hour’). 
Segintx’® segundu wi minute ‘sixty seconds make a minute’ (segint#’# 
‘sixty’; segund& ‘second’; wi ‘one’; minut ‘minute’). 

Clock or watch is called ¢anta ‘sun measure’ (aynpr ‘sun’; ta 
‘measure’), or Zampuywe ‘sun for looking at’ (“ayy ‘sun’; puywe 
‘to look at’). Gemuti ’umbi Campuywe ‘look at your watch!’ (gz 
‘you 1’ imperative; mz ‘to look’; ’wmbé ‘your’; tampuywe ‘ watch’). 

’ Theva ‘o'clock’ (said to mean something like ‘long being’—cef. hen ps 
‘long’—uwz ablative, locative; the ’2 is unexplained). Tke chess yx? 
‘you will come at seven o’clock’ (tse ‘seven’; *zhetd, as above; ’y ‘you’; 
’## ‘to come’). 
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Hen pu thesin ning ‘what time is it? (henyu ‘how much’; 
therdn fp, ck. "thet above; nd ‘it?; nd ‘to be’). Ze’thest ‘ten o’clock’ 
(tx? ‘ten’; *chew2 ‘o’clock’). Hawsise te’ thesi or mati te’ thew ‘about ten 
o'clock’ (hatiwe, mati ‘about’). Jonu saha pingehem ‘half past four’ 
(jonu ‘four’; vaha ‘and’; pingehew ‘half’ <piyge ‘in the middle’, heud, 
ef. *zheu, above). Tx’? minutis ndte tesiwijevwe ‘ten minutes before 
twelve’ (tz? ‘ten’; minuti ‘minute’; nd ‘it’; te ‘to be lacking’; teueweje 
‘twelve’; "ewe locative). Wz? ’oud ndte ‘one hour remains’ (w? ‘one’; 
04d “hour’; n@ ‘it’; te ‘to be lacking’). 


FESTIVAL 


(éykviu ‘festival ‘fiesta’ (of obscure etymology) or hz ‘festival’ 
‘fiesta (related to het fd ‘to be glad’). 


Farr, CARNIVAL 


P*etia<Span. feria. Kadniba(l)<Span. carnival. Fairs or carni- 
vals are held at Santa Fe and Albuquerque. 


TIME OF PLAGUE 


Heiwiwagi tow tahindi? ‘dying of a great many people’ (Aw wi- 
wagi ‘very many’< Aa iwi ‘very many’, wag? ‘like’; towd ‘people’; 
tahénp ‘to die of the plague’; ’2” locative and adjective-forming 

- postfix). 


IV. GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS 


Notr.—tThe alphabetic orderisagqdxezdbbtdde efrggght 
tijkkwkk limn mp pmwopowpPp qqwrass fttt ts tf ts tf 
uyyvw. The glottal stop (’) is ignored in the alphabetic sequence. 
*A’a ‘steep slope’. Cf. ta’a ‘gentle slope’. 

’Akombwu ‘plain wholly or partly surrounded by higher land’ ‘ corner 
of a plain’ (akon p+bwu). 

’ Akompije ‘south,’ literally ‘direction of the plains’ (akoy pt+pije). 

’Ahompije intee south estufa’ Cakompije ‘south’+tee). Synonyms: 
pajogeu’ intowabite’e, kun petee, and k'ajete’e. 

-Akompije inqwapenge ‘locality beyond (south of) the south house- 
row of a pueblo’ (akempzje ‘south’+’c*+pzenge). See diagram 1, 
p- 305. 

’ Akhompije inqwasu ‘south houserow of a pueblo’ Cakompye ‘south’+ 
VY t+qwasy). 

’ Ahompijepend’* ‘south part of a pueblo’ Cakempijet+ pende). 

’ Akondiwe ‘at the plain’ (akon p+’twe). 

’Akonnu ‘plain’ Cakoypt+nu). ~Akonne Cakonr+nez) is never used. 
The vgrious postfixes can be added to ’akonnwu as to ’akoy yp with- 
out difference of meaning. But ‘little valley’ is rendered ’akoy pe, 
not ’akonnw’e. 

’Akoyge, ’akonnuge ‘down at the plains’ (akon, ’akonnutge). 

Akon p * plain’. 

Akon phenyiyy ‘long plain’ ‘long valley or glen with flat bottom’ 
‘long mesa-top’ (akoyrthenrwyy ‘length’ ‘long’, mineral 
gender). 

> Akon phwu ‘arroyo with a flat, plain-like bottom’ Cakeyrt+hwu). 

> Anw’u ‘foot of a slope’ ‘below a slope’ (a@atnwu). 

’Apinnust ‘middle of a slope’ ‘half way up or down a slope’ (@’a+ 
pinnusr). 

>» Awap abwu, ’awap‘abe’e, ’awap‘ibwu, ’awap*ibe’e ‘low place in which 
cattails grow’ (awap‘a, ’awap‘t species of cattail + bwu, bee). 

°"4E po ‘race track’ ’g ‘to run’+o ‘trail’ ‘track’ ‘road’). 

Ake ‘V-shape’. 

"Ange ‘foot of’ ‘base of’ (ayy ‘foot’+ge). This is often combined 
with other words, as: dyge’age ‘down the slope to the base of 
the slope’. 

"An pegt ‘on the head’. 

An pegiku, Cdn pxegitku) a conical rock bearing on its apex a rock 
cap, thought by the Indians to resemble a person carrying a 
burden on the head. (See pls. 7, 8.) 
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Baa ‘woman’s belt’. It is also used figuratively of a belt or strip of 
country. A man’s belt is called sembaa (sen ‘man’+baa). 

Bau ‘ford’ (< Span. vado ‘ ford’). 

Be ‘pottery’ “vessel’. : 

Bee (1) ‘small, low roundish place’ ‘dell’ ‘dale’ ‘small valley’ ‘small 
corner’ of a space,asofaroom. (2) ‘of roundish ball-like shape’ 
‘ball’ ‘clod’ ‘mound’. 

Benydite ‘watchhouse for watching a melon field’ (benudé ‘musk- 
melon’ + ¢e). 

Bepuk‘abée ‘potsherd’ (be ‘ pottery ’+pu ‘base’+k‘abée ‘to break’). 

Besu ‘chimney’ ‘fireplace connected with a chimney’ (apparently bee 
(1) or bee (2)+su “ arrow’). 

Besup‘o ‘hole or opening of a chimney’ (besu+p‘o). 

Ben p glitele bend’. 

Bey phwu ‘arroyo the course of which bends at short intervals’ (ben p+ 
hwu). 

Bi- small and roundish’. 

Bige ‘sharp bend’ (2- +ge). 

Bitz ‘small roundish pile, grove, clump, hill or mound’. 

Boka ‘mouth of acanyon’ (< Span. boca ‘mouth’ ‘mouth of a canyon’). 

Bowi ‘large roundish pile, grove, clump, hill or mound’. 

Buta ‘dry dell’ (6w’w (1)+ta ‘dryness’ ‘dry’). 

Bwu (1) large roundish low place’ ‘dell’ ‘dale’ ‘ valley’ ‘ bottom’ (in the 
sense of ‘low dell’) ‘large corner of a space’ ‘courtyard’ ‘ plaza’ 
‘placita’ ‘settlement surrounding a plaza’ ‘settlement’ ‘town’ 
‘city’. (2) ‘of large roundish ball-like shape’ ‘large ball’ ‘large 
mound’. See diagram 1, p. 305. 

Buwate ‘oven’ (buwa ‘bread’ + Ze). 

Buy, ‘large bend’ ‘large turn of a waterway’. 

Buy phwu ‘arroyo the course of which makes large turns at intervals’ 
buy yp + hw). 

Dep‘o ‘coyote’s den’ (de ‘coyote’ + p*o). 

Deny ‘small point’ ‘small conical point’. 

Duy yp ‘large point’ ‘large conical point’. 

°F ‘offspring’ ‘child’, also used as the diminutive postpound. The 
tone in the singular is falling, in the 2+ plural it is rising-falling. 
When meaning ‘offspring’ ‘child’ two plural forms are in use: ’e 
and ’en pe. 

’ Ekwela ‘school’ (< Span. escuela ‘school’). 

’ Hkwelateqwa ‘schoolhouse’ (ekwela + teqwa). 

? Huw ‘threshing floor’ (<Span. era ‘threshing floor’). 

’ Htap‘etis ‘post office’ (<Span. estafeta ‘post office’). 

’ Etasion ‘railway station’ (< Span. estacion ‘railway station’). 

’ Etup‘& ‘stove’ (<Span. estufa ‘ stove’). 
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Ge ‘at’ ‘down at’ ‘to’ ‘down to’, locative postfix denoting rest or 
motion at or motion toward one or more places below the level 
of the speaker. 

He ‘that yonder’ ‘there yonder,’ demonstrative elefnent denoting 
location not very farfrom the speaker. Cf. ng (1) and’o. It is 
much used before postfixes of locative meaning, e.g. hekwajé ‘up 
yonder on top’ (he +kwajé). It is also used as a noun prefix, 
e. g. hetequwaiwe ‘at that house’ (Axe + tegwat+’iwe); also as an 
adjective hex’? teqwwiwe ‘at that house’ (he +70 + tegqwa+’iwe). 

Hege ‘down there yonder,’ denoting location not very far from the 
speaker and lower than the speaker (Az + ge). 

Tene ‘there yonder,’ denoting location not very far from the speaker 
(he + nex [2]). 

TTewe ‘there yonder,’ denoting location not very far from the speaker 
and at about level of or bigher than the speaker (Ax + we). 

Hewijakwov* ‘inner atoner oom; ‘closet’ (hewz ‘something’ ‘thing’ 
+ jakwo ‘to be pus away’ +72”), 

Hewiquwikwonw?* ‘inner storeroom’ ‘closet’ (Agwi ‘something’ 
‘thing’ + gwikwonu ‘to be hung up’ +72”). 

Hinge ‘ beside’ ‘at one side of’ and not contiguous (Ady p- + ge). 

Hinqwose, pokwihénqwoze ‘mouth of a lake or a body of water’ (Ady 
‘respiration’ ‘spirit’ + gwoste; pokwi). Hdayqwose is also applied 
to the break in the ‘‘life-line”, a line which nearly encircles the 
vessel in certain designs of pottery painting. 

Hin in hinge. 

Hee ‘small groove’ ‘arroyito’ ‘gulch’. 

He’e ‘wide gap’. 

Hegi ‘gulchlike,’ ‘ groove’ 

Fejipije ‘lengthwise’ (hej unexplained + ze). 

LHesempa age * place down where the sun shines in the morning’ (hedeyn 
‘morning’ + pa’age). 

Llesempaatr ‘place where the sun shines in the morning’ (heen 
‘morning’ + pa’adt). 

LTesenkeninge ‘side or place where there is shade in the morning’ 
(heven yp ‘morning’ +key p + vWge). 

TTesenkennuge ‘place where there is shade in the morning’ (heey 
‘morning’ +.kenp + nu + ge). 

Hesenkenge ‘place where there is shade in the morning’ (he/enp + 
ken p + ge). 

Hin pesegi* ‘neck of a peninsula’ (Ain yx ‘smallness’ ‘small’ + segz 

ARcnaoraees ‘slender’ + 2”). 

ITiw ‘near,’ locative Biss and adverb (Az unexplained + aa 

Huge ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’ (Aw u + ge). 

FTugepo ‘arroyo water’ ‘water from an arroyo’ (Awu + ge + po 
‘water’). 
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LTuqwoge ‘delta of an arroyo’ ‘place down where an arroyo cuts 
through’ (Aw u + qwoge). 

Huiahwu ‘dry RFROYO > (hw’u + ta ‘dryness’ ‘dry’ + hwu). 

Fhwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’ ‘ cafiada’. 

*lbe locative postfix meaning ‘in’ ‘into’, referring to rest or motion 
in or motion into hollow object(s); ’2”4 + be unexplained). ’Jbe is 
also used as a noun meaning ‘room of a building’. ‘In’ contigu- 
ous gas, liquid or solid is expressed by *we 

’ Tbepiyge ‘in the middle’ (?zbe + pryge). 

7” is primarily a locative postfix meaning ‘at’, referring to place at 
about the same level as or above the speaker. It is also postfixed 


to adjective stems to denote genderand number. ’/” never means 
(4 y) 


in.’ Its forms may be tabulated as follows: 
Sing. Dual 8+ Plural 
CSE ge NP is 
ee ONCE Rh te nse! Ga Sygr EOS UNA at 
EAP OCS 5h ey a wale Vey a PEE "UP oUNe 


When postfixed to words ending in 0, 9, u or 4, wi", win may be 
used instead of °2”, “yyy. ’/* appears as a part of many other 
postfixes, as 7be (7% + be), pendi® (peynrt+’e). °L* and its 
compounds denote place either near or remote. This can be 
observed by comparing ‘zpije (’2* + pie) ‘to this place’ ‘to that 
place’ with nexpije (ne + pie) ‘to this place’, hepije ‘to yonder 
place’, ’opije ‘to that remote place’. The forms in ’27,7 are some- 
times elided with the preceding syllable; thus ’ Okey ‘San Juan 
people’ for ’ Oke vy ( Oke ‘San Juan Pueblo’). 

’Tje locative postfix meaning ‘at’, referring to two or more places of 
about the same level as or above the speaker (’2”* + je unexplained). 
At two or more places ‘in’ contiguous gas, liquid or solid, is also 
expressed by we. Cf. ’twe 

’ Tepije ‘to’ ‘toward’, referring to two or more places of about the 
same level as or above the speaker (z/e + pije). 

’Tjeu ‘from’ ‘out of’, referring to two or more places of about the 
same level as or above the speaker (’e + 2). 

> Inu ‘in’ ‘within’, referring to motion which takes place entirely within 
an object, as in the sentence ‘eagles soar 7m the sky’ (2? + nw). 

’ Iwe \ocative postfix meaning ‘at’, referring to one place but to one or 
more objects of about the same level as or above the speaker 
(2*+we). ‘In’ contiguous gas, liquid or solid is also expressed 
by we. Cf. je. ’Iwe is also used as ’2be is used, especially if 
the whole of an object is not inside, e. g. of a person’s hand ‘in’ a 
box. 

’ Iwepije ‘to’ ‘toward’, referring to one place but to one or more ob- 
jects of about the same level as or above the speaker (2we + pre). 
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? Iweti ‘from’ ‘out of’, referring to one place but to one or more objects 
of about the same level as or above the speaker (2we + 2). 

"Inne ‘side’ ‘at side’ (inp (2) + ne). 

Innexeti ‘side’ Sat side’ (inp (2) +nxe +42). Cf. inne. 

Inge ‘side’ below speaker, ‘down at side’ (in (2) + ge). 

Ingest ‘side’ below speaker, ‘down at side’ (inp (2) + ge +42). Cf. *inge. 

Ing (1) a form of °2”, q. v. (2) appearing in several words meaning ~ 
‘side’. ‘ 

Ja ‘in the middle’, appearing in various compounds. 

Jage ‘amid’ ‘in the middle of’ (ja + ge). 

Jase in pojate ‘island’ (apparently ja + 4e unexplained). 

Jati ‘between’ ‘among,’ referring to a position between or among 
two or more places or objects (ja + 2). 

Jawe ‘outside’ ‘out doors’ (ja, probably akin to 7a ‘to put away’ ‘to 
put out of the way’ + wey 

Jgnisi’c ‘willow-grown canyon’ (7é9,7 ‘willow’ + (877). 

JSéyge ‘amid’ ‘in the midst of’ (jdy r-+ge). Used, for instance, in the 
sentence Towajinge ’ojv* *‘T am moving abond in the midst of a 
crowd of people’ (towd ‘people’; ’o ‘1’; 72” ‘to move about’). 

Sang ‘middle location’ ‘middle’ ‘medial? (dnp + gi, postfix appear- 
ing in many adjectives). 

Singip agi, Jingip'igi ‘flat terrace part way up between base and top 
of mesa’, as, e. g., ‘bench at top of talus slope’ (7déygz ‘middle loca- 
tion’ ‘middle’ ‘medial’ + p‘agz ‘largeness and flatness’ ‘large and 
flat’; »‘¢gz ‘smallness and flatness’ ‘small and flat’). 

Ain p- ‘amid’ in the compounds jdyge and 7a. 

Jo augmentative postpound. It may be postpounded to certain words 
only, its usage being not as free or frequent as that of the dimin- 
utive ’e. 

Kabajuk'e?* ‘pasture fenced in for grazing for horses’ (Labaju < Span. 
caballo ‘horse’ + k‘a +70”). 

Kabajute, kabajtiteqwa ‘barn or stable for horses’ (kabaj) < Span. ca- 
ballo ‘horse’ + fe, teqwa). 

Kan peta ‘caiiada’ ‘glen’ ‘narrow mountain valley’ (< Span. cafiada, 
of same meaning). 

Kan Setinpots?? * cafiada with canyon-like walls with a stream flowing 
in it? (han peas + poise’). 

Kapija ‘chapel’ (< Span. capilla’ ‘chapel’). 

Kampusanta ‘graveyard’ (< Span. campo santo ‘ graveyard’). 

Kendi* ‘shady place’ (key p- +72"). 

Kennu ‘shady place’ (key p- + nu). 

_ Key p- ‘shade,’ in some compounds, as heteykeninge). 

Ket ‘old’, said of things, not persons. Used only as a postpound. 

‘%, an element postfixed to many adjective stems. Its meaning is not 
clear. 

Kite ‘prairie-dog holes’ (Xz ‘ prairie-dog’ + ¢e). 
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Kimmu ‘edge’ (kin + mu unexplained). 

Kinnu ‘edge’ (kin p- + nu). 

Kinge ‘edge,’ as of a table or mesa (ha f+ ge). 

Kin p- in kiyge, kinnu, ete. 

Kop* é ‘boat’ ‘bridge’ ‘plank or log across a ditcn or body of water to 
serve as a bridge’ (ko probably identical with ko ‘to bathe’ + p‘e 
‘stick’ ‘wood’ ‘timber’ ‘plank’ ‘log’). What is said to be a primi- 
tive Tewa bridge is to be seen over the mother-ditch at San Juan 
Pueblo. Such a bridge consists of a roughly flattened log. 

Kowa ‘corral (< Span. corral ‘corral’). The native Tewa equivalent 
is ka. . 

Kowi- ‘right? opposed to left, in various compounds. 

Ko wgeu ‘at the right side of’ locative postfix (ko’ui- ?+ ge + u2). 

Ko wing ‘on the right? ‘at the right side’ (ko’u7- + nex [2)). | 

Ko ‘barranca,’ ‘bank of an arroyo or gulch’ ‘arroyo’ ‘gulch’. The 
term is applied especially to arroyos of which a barranca isa 
prominent feature. Arroyos which have a bank on one side and a 
gentle slope on the other, like those of the Pajarito Plateau, are 
called ko. Asa term for arroyos hohwwu is as common as ko. 

Kohwu ‘arroyo with barrancas or banks as a prominent feature’ ‘large 
groove by the barrancas’ (ko + Awu). Cf. ho. 

Koso’0, kosoge, koso’jo ‘large barranca’ ‘large arroyo’ (ko + so’o ‘large- 
ness’ ‘large’; ge; jo). 

Kotahwu ‘dry arroyo’ (ko + ta ‘dryness’ ‘dry’ + Aww). 

Kowasti ‘wide gap between barrancas’ (ko + waz). 

Kow?’t ‘gap between barrancas’ (eo + w2’2). 

Kut fia ‘knife-like tapering ridge’ (<Sp. cuchilla of same meaning). 

Kuwak'a ‘sheep-fold’ (Kuwa ‘sheep’ + ka). 

Kute ‘store’ ‘shop’ (Ly ‘to barter’ + Ze). 

Kwa- in kwage, eae etc. 

Kwa a ‘downstairs’ ‘on the ground fier’. 

Kwage ‘on or at the broad-topped height of’ ‘flat-topped height’ 
‘mesa’ ‘height’ (kwa-+ge). Used of mesa-top, top of frustrated 
cone, flat top of a hand-quern, ete. 

Kwagefwu ‘horizontally projecting point of a mesa’ (kwage + fw). 

Kwagewiti ‘horizontally projecting point of a mesa’ (kwage + wi). 

Kwajé ‘on or atthe height of’ ‘height’ ‘ontop of’ ‘above’ (kwa + je 
unexplained). This is the most inclusive term meaning ‘on top’ 
‘at the top’ ‘in the top’ ‘above’ ‘above the top’. It may be 
used, for instance, of a bird in the top of a tree, on the top of a 
tree, or above a tree. Pokwajé means ‘above, not touching, the 
surface of the water’ (po ‘ water’). 

Kwajepije ‘up’ (kwajé + pie). 

Kwasty ‘room’ of a building (<Span. cuarto ‘room of a building’). 
The term of native Tewa origin is ’26é. 

Kwekw7?t ‘Mexican settlement’ (Kweku ‘Mexican’ +72”), 
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Kwekubiteqwe it ‘Mexican settlement’ (Kweku, cf. Kwekwyp “Sron’, 
‘Mexican’ + 62 possessive + tegwa + v4). 

Kwekybwu ‘Mexican placita’ ‘Mexican plaza’ ‘Mexican settlement 
(Kwelu ‘Mexican? + bw’? u). 

Kweekympo ‘railroad’ (kweekuy / ‘iron’ ‘metal’, cf. kweku ‘Mexican’ 
+’, vegetal gender of ‘1’*?). This term is frequently used for 
railroad train, thus: Kwekyumpo nimey f * the train is going,’ lit- 
erally ‘iron road goes’ (nd ‘it’ + mxyp ‘to go’). 

Kwekumpokop'e ‘railroad bridge’ (<kwekwmpo + kop‘e). 

Kweuw ‘winter person ‘member of winter phratry’ (unexplained.) 
Kweutee ‘winter people’s estufa’ (kweu ‘winter person’ + te’e). 
Synonyms: tenwsi *yntowabitee, pimpije *intowubite’e, pote’e. 

Kwiyekwvo ‘irrigating ditch’ (kwzje ‘to irrigate’ + kwvo). 

Kw’o ‘irrigation ditch’ ‘ditch’. The Tewa made extensive use of 
irrigation by means of ditches, in pre-European times. Ditch- 
work is now done by the men. In olden times it was done by 
men and women working together and the implements used were 
narrow shovel-shaped digging-sticks. Ditchwork is still, as 
formerly, communal and compulsory. 

Kwiojija ‘main ditch’, literally ‘mother ditch’ (Aw?’o + jzja ‘ mother’). 
The corresponding term in New Mexican Span. is acequia madre, 
of which the Tewa name is probably a translation. 

Kwvopo ‘irrigation ditch water’ ‘water from an irrigation ditch’ 
(kwv’o + po * water’). 

Ka ‘denseness’ ‘dense’ ‘thicket’ ‘forest’. The word refers to any 
thick growth of vegetal matter. 

Raboui ‘ BTONGh ‘clump-shaped thicket’ (ha + bowi). 

Kabwu ‘grove’ (ka + bwu). 

Kasoge ‘big forest’ ‘grove’ (ka + so’o jlarwencss ‘large’ + ge). 

Re ‘point? projecting more or less vertically, ‘projecting corner’ as 
of a table, ‘sharp point’ as a cactus thorn. 

Ke ‘neck’ of man or lower animal. The tone of the word is distinct 
from that of ke ‘point.’ 

Kedugi ‘large pointed peak’ (ke + dugi ‘largeness Bee pointedness’ 
‘large and pointed’). 

Kege ‘edge’ (ke ‘neck’ + ge). This is perhaps the commonest word 
meaning ‘edge’ of a cliff, ‘shore’ of a lake, ‘bank’ or ‘edge’ of 
a river, etc. 

Rese ‘dipper’ ‘ladle’ (of obscure etymology). 

Kesi ‘on top’ of an upward-projecting pointed object (ke ‘point? + 
wt). The term seems to refer to an edge at the top of an upward- 
projecting more or less sharp object. 

Kouipije ‘to the summit’ (kei + pije). 

Kewe ‘on top’ of an upward-projecting pointed object, ‘point? “peal? 
‘dome’ (ke ‘point’ + we). The term seems also to be used with 
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the more general meaning ‘in, on or at the top of’ ‘above,’ in 
such usage being identical with Awajé. Said of water, it denotes 
position above the ae, not touching the surface; cf. kwaje. 
Kewepv* ‘near the top’ ‘a short distance below the top’ ‘not as far 
ay as the top’ (kewe + pa’). 
Kigs * onthe upper surface and contiguous with the upper surface’ 
‘on top of or on a surface’ (of obscure etymology). Thus po- 
kigi means ‘on the surface of the water’ (fo ‘ water’). 
Ku ‘stone’ ‘rock’. 
Kubee ‘rocky dell’ (ku + bee Lae 
Kubtst ‘small pile of stones’ (hu + biu2). 
Kubou * large pile of stones’ (ku + bout). 
Kubwu (1) ‘rocky dell,’ (2) ‘place enclosed within a circle of stones’, as 
at the shrine of the Stone Lions [28:27] or Stonehenge. 
Rudedegi’s”, hududugi’é”* ‘pointed rock’ ‘tent rock’ ( ku+ dedegi, 
dudugz ‘pointedness’ ‘ pointed’ + 724). See plates 6-8. 
Kudendendi:, Kudundund? ‘pointed ‘rock’ ‘tent rock’ (ku + dendey 
‘pointedness’ ‘ pointed’ + 2”). 
Kuk‘ aje ‘stone fetish’ ‘stone shrine’ (ku + k‘aj2). This term is applied 
to all kinds of fetishes and shrines made of stone. Cf. k* ajekuboui. 
Kuk‘ emben f ‘little gravelly bend’, as for instance in the course of a 
creek (kuk‘ gy + bey). 
Kuk‘ embwu ‘gravelly dell’ (kuk‘en p + bw’u [1)). 
Kuk'empo ‘ gravelly water’ (kuk* xen p + po ‘ water’). 
Kuk’ en P "ge avel’ ‘coarse sand’ (ku + k'xyp ‘flour’ ‘meal? ?). 
Kuk voywi ‘pueblo built of tufaceous stone’ (kuk‘i ‘tufa’ ‘tuff’ 
‘pumice stone’ ‘tufaceous stone’ + ’o7w?). 
Kuk’? oywikeji ‘tufa stone pueblo ruin’ (kuk‘i ‘tufa stone’ + oni + 
keqv). 
Ruk'iwase ‘place where tufa stones or blocks are strewn or scattered’ 
(kuk's ‘tufa stone’ + wave ‘to strew’ ‘to scatter’). 
Kun pete ‘ant nest’ (kun pe Sant’ + te). 
Kun petebist ‘ant hill? (kwn pete + biv7). 
Kun petée ‘turquoise estufa’ (kun px ‘turquoise’ + tee). Synonyms: 
'akompije inte’e, pajoget’ intowabitee and k‘ajete’e. 
Kwonwi wl built of stone’ (ku + on), 
Kw onwikeji ‘stone pueblo ruin’ (ku +’ oywi + kej? ). 
Kupwunz, said to be a Santa Clara equivalent for kubisi ‘small pile 
of stones’ (ku + pw’w unexplained + nz (2)). 
Kupo ‘stone water’ ‘water in stony creek-bed’ (ku + po ‘ water’). 
Kup'o ‘hole in a stone’ ‘hole in a stone in which water collects’ ‘water 
hole’ in a stone or rock (ku +p'‘o). This is the only name by 
which water-holes are commonly designated. 
Kup ‘op awe ‘hole through a stone’ (ku + p'0 + p'awe ‘to go completely 
through’). 


o 
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Kusiywimbwu ‘dell partly or wholly surrounded by a zigzag of stone’ 
(kusinwin p + bwu (1). 

Rusiywinp ‘zigzag stone’ ‘stone zigzag’ (ku + sdnwiyy ‘zigzag’). 
Applied, for instance, to strata of stone with serratedly eroded 
edges. These are represented in pottery painting. 

Kusey y ‘hornlike projection of rock’ (ku + seyy ‘horn’). 

Kufw’ wu ‘horizontally projecting point of stone’ (ku + ‘si U)s 

Kuta nd ‘painted rock’ ‘rock painting’ (ku + tay p ‘ painting’ +72”), 

Kutepa ‘stone-wall’ used either as a fence, or as part of a building 
(ku + tepa). 

Rutoba ‘rock cliff? (ku + toba). 

Rut‘adugi ‘rocky peak or pinnacle’ (ku+ ta unexplained + dug ‘large- 
ness and pointedness’ ‘large and pointed’). 

Kuwase ‘place where stones are strewn or scattered’ (ku + wade ‘to 
strew’ ‘to scatter’). 

Ka ‘corral’ ‘fence’ surrounding an enclosure, ‘fence’ ‘enclosure’. 

K‘abw’u ‘roundish place enclosed by a fence or hedge of some sort’ 
(ka + bw’w[1]). The enclosures made for certain Jicarilla Apache 
and Navaho dances are called k‘abw’u. 

K‘ajé ‘fetish’ ‘shrine’, applied to anything in which pindyy ‘magic 
power is believed to reside. 

K‘ajée ‘summer person’ ‘member of summer phratry’ (unexplained). 

K'ajeku, k ajekubous ¢ sacred stone’ ‘sacred stones’ ‘sacred stone-pile’ 

‘shrine’ (K'aje+ ku + bow). Of. kuk' be 

K‘ajete’e ‘summer people’s estufa’ (k‘ajé ‘summer person’ + te’e). 
Synonyms: ’akompije’intowdbite’e, pajogesi’intowdbite’e, and 
kun pete’e. 

Kawv’é ‘gap between fences’ ‘entrance or exit of a corral’ (k‘a + w7’2). 

K‘ew?t ‘outside corner o a houserow, house, corral, etc.’ (k°e unex- 
plained + w77). 

Ko ‘arm’ of body or, used figuratively, ‘branch’ ‘bough’ of a tree, 
‘arm’ of a lake or other body of water, ‘inlet’ ‘bay’ ‘bight’. 
Kojt ‘roofhole’ ‘door in the roof through which entrance and exit 
are effected’. In Tewa dwelling rooms the 4072 have been largely 
replaced by doors in the walls, but the estufas or kivas still have 
them. Mythical X‘oj/ are believed to exist at lakes; see pokwik‘oj2. 
Tewa k‘ojz has been hispanized as céye, and the word is cur- 

rent in New Mexican Spanish. Bandelier* writes ‘Ko-ye.”’ 
Tewa k‘o72 means ‘roofhole’, not ‘inner room’. 

K‘ondiwe ‘place where mineral or other substance is dug’ ‘mine’ 
‘quarry’ (k‘on pr ‘to dig’ + ’2we). 

EK onge ‘at the end’ ‘end’ ‘extent’ (k*onp + ge). 

Kon s- in k'onge. 

Makina ‘machine’ ‘engine’ ‘sawmill’? (<Span. maquina ‘machine’ 
‘engine’), 








1 Final Report, pt. 1, p. 262, 1890. 
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Mas ‘ocean’ (< Span. mar ‘sea’ ‘ ocean’). 

Mastpokwi ‘ocean’ (mat+pokwr). 

Maspokwipengendyge ‘the country down peyond the ocean’ es 
pokwi+penge+ndy f+ge). 

«Mesa ‘table’ ‘mesa’ ‘tableland’ (<Span. mesa ‘table’ ‘mesa’ ‘ table- 
land’). 

Mesakwage ‘mesa’ ‘tableland’ (mesd+kwage). 

Misate ‘church’ (misa <Span. misa ‘Roman Catholic mass’+¢e). 

Misite’e ‘chapel’ ‘little church’ (mésdte+’e). 

Nata ‘cultivable field’ ‘field’. The word has the same meaning as 
Russian 2 fiva, which it resembles insound. Tewa nada has noth- 
ing to do with the uncommon Span. word nava ‘ plain.’ 

Naba ‘game pitfall’ ‘large bottle-shaped hole excavated in the earth, 
covered with brush and earth’; deer fall into it and are thus 
caught. Such a pitfall is called in the Taos language guyana. 
Plate 11 shows an ancient naba. 

Nababw’u ‘dell of cultivable land’ (naba ‘ field’+bw’ [1]). 

Nabahwu ‘arroyo or cafiada with cultivable land in it’ ‘field arroyo’ 
(naba ‘ field’+hwu). 

Nabapohwu ‘arroyo or cafiada with cultivable fields and a stream of 
water in it’ (naba ‘field’+pohw’u). 

Nabats’i ‘canyon with cultivable land in it’ ‘field canyon’ (nada 
‘field ’+ts7’7). 

Nasa, nasa ‘fishweir’ (< Span. nasa ‘fishweir’). 

Ne (1) ‘this’ ‘here’, demonstrative element denoting position Ane by 
the speaker. Cf. hx and’o. It is much used before postfixes of 
locative meaning, e. g. nxkwajé ‘here on top’ (nz + kwajée). It is 
also used as a noun prefix, e. g. nextegwa’we ‘at this house’ 
(nz + teqwa + me); also as an adjective nx’2” teqwwiwe ‘at this 
house’ (nz + 72! + tegwa + iwe). (2) ‘at’ locative postfix. 

Nege ‘here’ ‘down here’, denoting position of or close by the speaker 
and relatively low (ng + ge). 

Nene ‘here’, denoting position of or close by the speaker (nx + ne [2]). 

Nenex’ ot onnex ‘on this side’, referring usually to a river or other body 
of water (nene + ot onne). 

Nenexr ‘on this side’, said of body or otherwise (nengz + 2). 

Newe ‘here’, denoting of or close by the speaker, and relatively high 
(n& + we). 

Newest ‘here’ ‘on this side’ (ngewe + #2). 

Nimbee ‘small clump of earth’ ‘mound of earth’ (ndéy - + bee). 

Nimbwu ‘large clump of earth’ ‘mound of earth’ (néyp + bw’u [2)). 

Nénsipu ‘shrine’, literally, ‘earth’s hollow where belly and rib- 
region join’ (ndyp + sipu ‘belly base’ ‘depression below the ribs 
and above the protruding part of the belly on each side of the 
navel’ <<sz ‘belly’, pu ‘ base’). 
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Nénia ‘desert’ ‘dry land’ (ndyp + ta ‘dryness’ ‘dry’). 

Niéyge ‘floor’ ‘country’ (ndyp + ge). 

Nénkesi ‘on earth’ ‘in the world’ (ndyp + kew?). 

Nin ‘earth’ ‘land’ ‘country’ ‘soil’ ‘floor’. 

Nwop‘ée ‘plaster’ ‘mortar’ (n¢é formative element + ’op‘e’e unexplained): 

Naipo ‘kneaded or workable mud’ ‘mud suitable for making adobe 
walls or brick’ (n¢ formative element + po ‘ water’). Cf. pots. 

Napok'y ‘hard adobe’ whether in form of adobe bricks or in other form 
(ndpo + k‘y indicating length and hardness, as in p‘ek‘u ‘bone’ (p‘e 
‘stick’)). The Tewa constructed pueblos of adobe in pre-Colum- 
bian times, building up the walls, a layer at a time, with formless 
mud (ndépo). They learned from the Spaniards how to make 
adobe brick and the modern Tewa pueblos are constructed of 
such brick. The Tewa call an adobe brick wi ndépok'w (wi ‘a’ 
‘one’). 

Nipo oywikejt ‘adobe pueblo ruin’ (nd po + ’onwike)?). 

Népowd ‘the water trickles down’ said, for instance, of water trickling 
down a cliff (ng ‘it’; po ‘water’; wd ‘to trickle down’). 

Nitobajemu ‘the bank falls’ (nd ‘it?; toba ‘cliff’; emu ‘to fall’, said of 
3+, used here with mineral singular). Cf. the San Juan name for 
February (p. 63). 

Nia Nambé and San Juan form sometimes used instead of ’in 7, loca- 
tive and adjective-forming postfix. 

Novia ‘well’? (< New Mexican Span. noria ‘well’). This is the ordi- 
nary Tewa’ word meaning ‘well’. 

Nu ‘ashes’. 

Nu \ocative postfix meaning ‘at’, referring to one or more objects at 
any level. It never means ‘in’. Its usage appears to be iden- 
tical with that of nx. 

Nuge ‘below’ ‘under’ ‘beneath’ ‘at the foot of’ (nw’u + ge). 

Nugepije ‘down’ (nuge + pie). 

Nwu ‘below’ ‘under’ ‘beneath’ ‘at the foot of’? ‘at the base of? 
‘close to’ ‘down in’; said of liquids. 

Nwentavi* ‘place where pine sticks are scattered on the ground’ 
‘place where pines are dry’ (yweyy ‘rock-pine’ +#a ‘dryness’ 
‘dry 4-708) 

N pe me- ‘left’, in various compounds. 

N pe’ megett ‘at the left side of’; locative postfix (mn pxe’me- + ge + 42). 

Nepx mene ‘on the left’ ‘at the left side’ (n px’me- + ne (2)). 

’O ‘that’ ‘there’, demonstrative element denoting remoteness from 
speaker. It can not be postfixed. Cf. nx (1) andix. It is much 
used before postfixes of locative meaning, e. g., okwajé ‘way up 
there on top’ (’o0+ kwajé). It is also used as a noun prefix, e. g., 
-oteqwaiwe Sat that house’ (’o + tegwa + *iwe); also as an adjective 
’0'0t tequwaiwe ‘at that house’ (’o +04 + teqwa + ewe). 
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? Oge ‘down there’, denoting remoteness from and position lower than 
speaker (’o + ge). 

> O74 ‘ice’. 

-Ovipiyy ‘ice mountain’ ‘mountain with ice, snow or glaciers on it’ 
C?oji + pws). 

> Oku ‘hill’. Distinguished by its tone and the length of its vowels 
from ’oku ‘turtle’. 

? Okuhege ‘ gulchlike place by (lower than top of) mus): Coku+ he? é+ge). 

Okuhegi ‘gulchlike place of the hills ’??oku+ hegs ‘marked by gulches’ 

‘eulchlike ’). 

> Okukewe ‘hill peak’ ‘peaked hill’ (oku + kewe). 

-Okupiyy ‘large hill’ ‘small mountain’ ‘mountainous hill’ ‘hill-like 
mountain’ (okw + pw). 

 Okup'déyki ‘not very narrow hill or hilltop ridge’ Coku+p‘dykz ‘ large- 
ness and narrowness’ ‘large and narrow’). 

Okup wki ‘narrow hill or hilltop ridge’ (oku + p'inke ‘smallness and 
narrowness’ ‘small and narrow’). 

> Okutynwejo ‘very high hill’ Coku + tuywe ‘highness’ ‘ high’ ‘ tallness’ 
‘tall’; jo augmentative). The name is applied especially to cer- 
tain tall hills with shrines on them; near each of the three pueblos, 
San Juan, San Ildefonso, and Tesuque, one hill called thus and 
having a shrine on its summit is found. These were in former 
times ascended each dawn by a priest to worship the rising sun, 
it is said. 

? Okuwate ‘wide gap in the hills’ Coku + wa). 

"Okuwi’e ‘ gap in the hills’ (okw + w?72). 

Ok dmbe’e ‘small sandy low place’ (ok‘dy + bee). 

-Ok'dmbist ‘small sand pile’ (ok‘dyp + bez). This is used, for in- 
stance, of the sand piles made by ants. 

Ok dmbouw ‘sand pile’ ‘sand dune’ (ok'dyp + bow). 

-Ok‘imbwu ‘large sandy low place’ (ok‘dyp + bu). This is also the 
name of a constellation. (See p. 50.) 

’Ok'dm*po ‘sandy water’ Cok'dyp + po). 

Ok‘ dmp'‘o ‘hole in sand’ ‘quicksand’ (ok'dy yp + p'o). 

Ok‘innupo, nénnupo ‘subterranean water’ (okdyp + nwu + po 
__ water’; nay f). 

‘dank eto, ok ayk' xtoto ‘quicksand’ (ok'dyy + k'eto ‘to sink in’; to 
‘to be art to’ ‘to look as if it would’). 

-Ok'dnp ‘sand’. 

’Ok'ry p ‘steam’ ‘vapor’. 

> Ok‘y ‘shadow’ ‘shade’ ‘shed’. 

"Ok'wingew ‘shady side’ (ok'y ‘shade’ ‘shadow’; *iyges ‘side’ 
<’inge ‘side’, 42 ablative, locative). The shady side of a moun- 
tain, e. g. of Truchas Peak [22:13], is called thus. 

’Ok'yteqwa ‘shed’ ?ok*u + teqwa). 
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°One ‘there’, denoting remoteness from speaker (’o + n& [2]). 

Ot onnzg ‘on the other side’, used especially with reference to bodies 
of water (o + -‘onp-+ne). For ‘on this side’ of a body of 
water nxene ’ot onne is used. 

’ Owe ‘there’, denoting remoteness from speaker and position at about 
level of or higher than speaker (’o + we). 

’Oynwr ‘pueblo’ ‘village’. The Santa Clara form is ’yyw%t. 

Onwikejt ‘pueblo ruin’ Coywi + he72). 

’Oywinge ‘pueblo’ ‘down at a pueblo’ ?oywi + ge). 

’Onwip'ak' onde ‘burnt pueblo’ ?eyw2r + p'ak‘oyy ‘to burn’< p‘a ‘fire’, 
kon p ‘to do’ + 724), 

’Onwitsimbe* ‘new pueblo’ ‘pueblo at present inhabited’ Coywi + 
tsimbo* ‘new’). 

Pwa- in pwage, pwasi (akin to Jemez pe ‘sun’). 

Pa ‘sleeping mat’ ‘bedding’ ‘bed’ ‘mattress’. 

Pa’? in kewepa'*. 

Pwage ‘sunny place’ below speaker (pa’a + ge). 

Pursepije ‘to the front’ ‘in front’ (pave ‘first’ ‘eldest’ ‘older 
brother or sister’ + 7e). 

Poa ‘sunny place’ (paa +t 7). 

Pajogesi’ intownbitee ‘summer people’s estufa’ (pajogew ‘summer’+ 
7% + towe ‘people’ + 62 possessive + te’e). Synonyms: akompije- 
intowdbite ec, kun pete’e, and k'ajete’e. 

Pante ‘oven’ (pany ‘bread’ <Span. pan ‘ bread’ + Ze). 

Pen pute ‘snake nest’ ‘snake hole’ ‘snake den’ (penypu ‘snake’ + ¢e). 

Peseninko ‘salt lick’ frequented by deer (pe ‘deer’ + ve ‘they’ 3 + 
ninp +ko ‘to eat’). 

P@a ‘thread’ ‘string’. The word is probably also used figuratively 
to mean ‘little stream’. 

Penibee, penibwu ‘graveyard’ (pend ‘corpse’ + be’e, bwu). 

Pesotek'a ‘pigsty’ (pesote ‘pig’ + ka). 

Pititage ‘place where meat is dried’ (267 ‘meat’ + ta ‘to dry’ + ge). 

’P’iwe ‘ford’, literally ‘where they come or go through’ (pz ‘to issue’ 
‘to come or go through’ + ’2we). 

Pije ‘to’ ‘toward’ ‘direction’ ‘region’. Wabépije means ‘to my 
home’ (naée ‘my’ + pie), ubipije ‘to your home’ (ybe ‘your’ + 
pije). 

Pijesé ‘from’ ‘from the region or locality of’ (pije + #2). 

Piwe ‘ford’ (pz ‘to come or go through’ + we). 

Pinay yp ‘power’ ‘magic’ ‘magic power resident in a fetish’. 

Pinnu ‘in the midst of’ (pw yp + nu). 

Pinnusi ‘middle’ ‘in the middle’ (pip + nu + v2). 

Pinge ‘in the middle of’ ‘amid’ (piyr+ge). It means also ‘half- 
way’. 

Pingew ‘in the middle’ ‘from the middle’ (piyge + 2). 
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Pinp ‘heart’ ‘core’ ‘middle’. 

Pope ‘driftwood’ ‘pile of driftwood’ (unanalyzable). 

Popebou ‘pile of driftwood’ (pope + bouz). 

Popewase ‘scattered driftwood’ (pope + wate ‘to scatter’). 

Powe ‘ fishweir’ (unanalyzable). 

Posete ‘watchhouse built near a fishweir’ (powe+ te ‘dwelling place’). 

Poteée ‘squash estufa’ (yo ‘squash’ ‘pumpkin’ ‘calabash’ + ¢e’e). 
Synonyms: pimpije’intowdbite’e, tenusti’ intowdbitee, and kweuite’e. 

Potage ‘place where squashes are dried’ (po ‘squash’ ‘pumpkin’ 
‘calabash’ + ta ‘to dry’ + ge). 

Pu ‘base’ ‘buttocks’ ‘root’. 

Pudenp ‘tree stump’ (pu + dens). 

Punabe ‘ball’ (probably containing be, referring to roundish shape). 

Punwu ‘near’ ‘a little way from’, said, for instance, of an object on 
the ground near a house (pu + nw’u). 

Pute ‘rabbit holes’ (pu ‘rabbit? ‘cottontail rabbit’ + ze). 

Puwa ‘cultivated land’ ‘ploughed field’ (unanalyzable). 

Puwabw'u ‘dell of cultivated land’? (puwa +t bwu), 

Pwenté ‘bridge’ (< Span. puente ‘ bridge’). 

Pzndi ‘on the other side’ ‘beyond’ (pep yp + ui). 

Pexndv? ‘part’ ‘side,’ used especially of parts or quarters of pueblos 

(pens +7). 

znne ‘on the other side’ ‘beyond’ (pen rp + nex [2]). 

zeyge ‘over or down on the other side’ ‘beyond’ (pxyp- + ge). 

xen p- ‘beyond’ ‘side’, used only in compounds, such as pend2”, 
penny penge. 

Pimbwu ‘a dell in the mountains’ (piyp + 62’). 

Py unpye ’nteeé ‘north estufa’ (pimpije ‘north + 72’? + tee). Synonyms: 
pyjogew intowadbitee, pote’e, and kwerite’e. 

Pimpijeiyqwaperge ‘locality peyowd (north of) the nor th houserow ’ 
of a pueblo (pimpije ‘north’ +0 + qwa+ peyge). 

Pimpijé iyqwasy ‘north houserow’ of a pueblo (pimpije ‘north’ +77 
+ nee) 

impo ‘mountain stream’ (pip + po ‘ water’). 

Pimpo ‘ mountain trail’ (piy_p + po ‘trail’). 

Pimp‘a ‘flat-topped mountain’ (pin + pa ‘largeness and flatness’ 
‘large and flat’). 

Pim péyki ‘mountain ridge’ (piyp + pdyke * narrowness’ ‘narrow’)- 

Pimp‘opi ‘bald mountain’ (piny + p‘o ‘hair’? + pz negative). The 
term is doubtless due to the influence of Span. cerro pelado, etc. 

Pindugt ‘mountain peak’ (pin + dugé ‘largeness and pointedness’ 
‘large and pointed’). 

Pinne ‘in the mountains’ (piyy + ne [2f). 

Pinsinwin yp ‘zigzag-shaped mountain’ (pin + sdywiy p ‘ zigzag’). 
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Piykwaje ‘mountain top’ ‘mountain height’ (pip + kwaje). 

Pinke < ae mountain peak’ (pin + ke). 

Pinkedugé ‘mountain peak’ ‘mountain with a tall peak’ (piyy + ke + 
dugt ‘largeness and pointedness’ ‘large and pointed’). 

Pinkewe ‘mountain peak? (pin p + kewe). 

Pinwase ‘ place where mountains are strewn or scattered’ (pip + wade 
‘to strew’ ‘to scatter’). 

Pinwasi ‘ wide gap in the mountains’ (bey f + Wadi). 

Pinwibo’o ‘lone mountain’ (pin.p + wi ‘one?’ + b0’o being’). 

P{ywi?t ‘mountain pass’ ‘gap in the mountains’ (piyp + w7"2). 

Pin ‘mountain’. 

Piyp’e ‘small mountain’ (pin +e). 

Pinyok'u ‘mountain shadow’ ‘shady locality in a mountainous 
country’ (pip + ok"). 

Po ‘water’ ‘river’ ‘creek’ ‘brook’ ‘body of water’ ‘juice’. The 
writer has not learned that rivers are personified by the Tewa. 
But Goddard says of the Pecos, Canadian, Rio Grande, and Chama: 
‘* These are the sacred rivers of the Jicarilla. ‘The Canadian and 
Rio Grande are male, ‘men,’ the Pecos and Chama are female and 
are so pictured in the ceremonial by paintings.” * 

Po ‘trail’ ‘track’ ‘road’. 

Pobée ‘dell with water in it’ (po ‘water’ + bee [1)). 

Pobige ‘sharp bend in a stream’ (fo ‘water’ + bzge). 

Pobwu ‘dell with water in it’ (po ‘water’ + bwu [1)). 

Po’e ‘small stream’ ‘ brook’ ‘puddle’ (fo ‘ water’ + ’¢). 

Poe ans trail’ (po ‘trail’ + ’e). 

Po ae ‘a stream or body of water which shifts its bed’ (po < water’ 
+ ego ‘to shift’). 

Poge ‘river’ ‘creek’ ‘low place where water is or runs’ (po ‘water’ 
+ ge). 

Poge ‘trail’ ‘road,’ conceived of as running low, on, or through the 
surface of the earth (po ‘trail’ ‘road’ + ge). 

Pohée ‘little gulch in which water is or runs’ (fo ‘water’ + hee). 

Pohege ‘little gulch where water is or runs’ (fo ‘water’ + he’e + ge). 

Pohuge ‘arroyo or cafiada in which water is or runs’ (po ‘ water’ + hwu 
+ ge). 

Pohwu ‘arroyo or cafiada in which water is or runs’ (po ‘ water’ + wu). 

Pojase ‘island’ (po ‘water’ + jade). 

Pojege ‘contluence of two streams’ (po ‘water’ +e ‘to meet’ ‘to join’ 
+ge). 

Pojemuge ‘waterfall’ (po ‘water’ + jemu ‘to fall’, said of 3 + + ge). 

Pojemw? ‘waterfall’ (po ‘water’ + jemu ‘to fall’, said of 3+ +70”). 

Pojemwiwe ‘waterfall’ (po ‘ water’ + jemu ‘to fall’, et of 3 + + ’2we). 





1 Goddard, Jicarilla Apache Texts, p. 223, footnote, 1912. 
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Pokinge ‘pank of a river or body of water’, said of a bank which has 
a rather sharp and straight edge (po ‘ water’ + hinge). 

Pokwaje ‘ up river’ ‘north’ (po ‘ water’ + kwaje). 

Pokwi ‘lake’ ‘pond’ ‘lagoon’ ‘sea’ ‘body of water’ (fo ‘water’ + 
kw, unexplained). The -4w2 can perhaps be explained by compar- 
ing the Taos paqwid- ‘lake’ and Taos qwid- ‘pit’ ‘pitfall’. Lakes 
are believed by the Tewa to be the dwelling places of ’6h'uwa 
and to communicate with the waters beneath the earth. At every 
lake there is a £'oj2 or roof-hole, through which the ’dk*uwa pass 
when they leave or-enter the lake. It is said that each pueblo has 
its lakes of the four cardinal points. Among the Tewa place- 
names will be found the names of many sacred lakes. 

Pokwiie ‘little lake’ ‘pond’ ‘lagunita’ (pokwi +e). 

Pokwige ‘lake’ ‘down at a lake’ (pokw?z + ge). 

Pokwikinge ‘ rim of a lake’ (pokwi + kinge). 

Pokwik o ‘arm or inlet of a lake’ (Ppokwi + k‘0). 

Pokwik' oji ‘roofhole of a lake,’ a mythic opening in a lake through 
which the ’0h/*wwa are pippecd to pass (pokwi + k'oj7). 

Pokwine ‘by a lake’ (pokwi + nx [2)). 

Pokwinu ‘by a lake’ (pokw? + nu). 

Pokwitwiwe ‘place where lake grass grows’ (pokwt + ta ‘grass’ + ’dwe). 

Pokege ‘banks or shore of a body of water’ ‘river bank’ A ees + 
kege). This word is commonly used where we use ‘river.’ The 
Tewa speak of going down to the river Bel (pokege) instead of 
going to the river. 

Pokegepviwe ‘place on the edge or shore of a body of water where 
one enters or emerges from a ford’ (fokege + priwe). 

Poko ‘stagnant water’ ‘body of water’ (po ‘water’ + ko ‘to lie’). 

Pokowagi ndio ‘mirage’ (po ‘water’ + ko ‘to lie’ + wagi ‘like’ ‘similar 
to’ + né ‘it’ + to ‘to have the semblance of’). 

Poku ‘rock in the water’ (po ‘water’ + ku ‘stone’ ‘rock’). 

Pok‘onge ‘end of the water’ ‘end or mouth of a river’ (fo ‘water’ + 
k* onge). 

Pomey / ‘running water’ (po ‘water’ + mzxyp ‘to go’). 

Ponuge ‘down river’ ‘south’ (po ‘water’ + suge). 

Poo ‘water mill’ ‘mill driven by water’ (po ‘water’ + ’o ‘metate’ 

‘quern’ eit) : 

Popi* spring’ (po ‘water’ + pz ‘to issue’). 

Popibée ‘dell where there is a spr ing or are springs’ (popi + be’e [1]). 

Popibw’u ‘dell where there is a spring or are springs’ (pops + bw [1)). 

Popi’e ‘little spring’ (popi +e). 

Popip‘o ‘basin, pool or bowl of a spring’ (pope + p'0). 

Pop‘o ‘water hole’ ‘hole in a rock or elsewhere in which water col- 
lects’ (po ‘ water’ + p‘o). 








1 For a good illustration of a New Mexican water-mill, see W. G. Ritch, Illustrated New Mexico, 
Pp. 133, 1885. 
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Poqwa ‘water tank’ ‘water reservoir’ ‘basin of water’ (po ‘water’ + 
qgwa). The artificially constructed reservoirs of ancient Tewa 
pueblos were called thus. 

Poquwa’e ‘little reservoir’ ‘cistern’ (pogwa +e). 

Pogqwoge ‘delta of a stream’ ‘place where the water cuts through or 
washes out’ (po ‘ water’ + gwoge). 

Pogqwoue ‘water outlet? ‘place where water cuts ihrouse or washes out 
little by little, as at the outlet of a lake’ (po ‘water’ + gwowe ‘to cut 
through little by little’<qwo ‘to cut through’, “e seemingly 
meaning ‘little by little’). | 

Posajendiwe, posajeiwe ‘place of bubbling, boiling or turbulent water’ 
(po ‘water’ + saje, sajey p ‘to bubble’ ‘to boil’ ‘to be turbulent’ 
+’iwe). This term is applied to some hot springs and to the 
water of the Rio Grande at Embudo Canyon [8:75], north of San 
Juan Pueblo. 

Posisy it ‘stinking or stagnant water’ (po ‘water’ + sisy ‘to stink’ + 
ay v*), 

Poso *high water’, said of the Rio Grande when it is high (fo ‘water’ 
+ so ‘to be at flood’ ‘to be high’). 

Posoge ‘big river’ (po ‘water’ + so’o ‘bigness’ ‘big’ + ge). This term 
is applied especially to the Rio Grande. It is never applied to 
the ocean. ' 

Poso’o ‘big river’ (po ‘water’ + so’o ‘bigness’ ‘big’). This term is 

_ applied similarly to Posoge, above. 

Posuwav* ‘warm water’ ‘place of warm water’ (po ‘water’ + suwa 

‘warmth’ ‘warm’ +2”). This term is applied to hot springs. 

Pofwu ‘bend of a body of water reaching into the land’ ‘projecting 
bend of water of a river,’ literally ‘water point’ (po ‘water’ + 
Swu). 

Poto ‘place where the water of a stream sets back’ ‘pool or place of 
stagnant or slowly flowing water beside a stream’ (po ‘ water’ 
+ to ‘to set back’). 

Poto’e ‘small backset or pool by a stream’ (foto +e). 

Potoge ‘backset side of a stream’ (Poto + ge). 

Potoinge ‘place by the side of a stream where water sets back or a 
pool is formed (poto + ’7ge). 

Poia ‘drying or dry water’ ‘mud’ (po ‘water’ + éa ‘dryness’ ‘dry’ 
‘to dry’). This is also used of low water in the river; oni 
of poso ‘ high water.’ 

Potage ‘ place where water is drying up or has dried up’ (po ‘ water’ + 
ta ‘dryness’ ‘dry’ ‘to dry’ + ge). 

Poia* ‘place where water is drying up or has dried up (Bo § water’ 
+ ta ‘dryness’ ‘dry’ ‘to dry’ + 72%), 
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- Pot iwe ‘place where water has dried up or is drying up’ (po ‘ water’ 
+ ta ‘dryness’ ‘dry’ ‘to dry’ + ’dwe). 

Potsa ‘marsh’ ‘swamp’ ‘marshy meadow’, in Span. cienega. Pots? 
‘mud’ is the diminutive form (fo ‘water’ + tsa, which is said to 
be identical with ¢sa ‘to cut through’ ‘to cut across the grain’, 
because water cuts or oozes through land in making a marsh, but 
this may be only a popular BRE AOE Cf. potsi. 

Potsage ‘ marsh’ ( pone + ge). 

Potsak‘gntoto’iwe ‘miry place’, as in a marsh where Perens or stock 
sink into the mud (Potsa + cute ‘to sink in’ + fo ‘ to be apt to’ + 
Wwe). 

Potsapojase ‘land in a marsh or swamp’ (Potsa + pojale). 

Potséywe’ 7? ‘hot water’ ‘hot water place’ (po ‘water’ + tsdywe 
‘hotness’ ‘hot’? +2”). This term is applied to hot springs. 
Potsi ‘unkneaded and unworkable mud’ ‘nasty mud’ ‘puddly mud’ 
‘mud’ “muddy place’ (po ‘water’ + ¢s¢ diminutive of the tsa 

which appears in potsa). Cf. ndpo. 

Potsibe'e “muddy dell’ (pots? + be’e [1]). 

Potsibw u ‘muddy dell’ (pots? + bw’ [1]). 

Potsige ‘muddy place’ (pots? + ge). 

Potsthwu ‘arroyo with muddy places in it’, as for instance Tesuque 
Creek [26:1] (pots + hw’u). 

Potsuse mendiwe ‘place where the water sinks into the earth’ (po ‘water’ 
+ tsuste ‘to enter’+mey ‘to go’ + Wwe). 

Potsige ‘canyon in which water is or runs’ (fo ‘water’ + és2’¢ + ge). 

Pots?’ ‘canyon with water in it’ (fo ‘water’ + 8777). 

Powe ‘river’ ‘creek’ (po ‘water’ + we). Used only in the Nambé dia- 
lect. 

Pow??i ‘gap through which a trail or road passes’ (po ‘trail’ ‘road’ + 
wer). 

Powondiwe ‘confluence’ of two streams (po ‘water’ + won? ‘to come 
down’ + ’2we). 

Pabe’e ‘hearth’ ‘stove’, literally ‘fire corner’ (p‘a ‘fire’ + bee [1]). 

P'abuge ‘hearth’ (p’a ‘fire’ + bw’u (1) + ge). 

P'abwu ‘hearth’ (p‘a ‘fire’ + bw’u. [1]). 

P'ahewe ‘hearth’ (p‘a ‘fire’ + hee + we). 

P'@mpije ‘hither from’ (p'@yp-+ pije). P'W@mpije means ‘from 
hither toward speaker’; “2 and its compounds mean merely ‘from’ 
and denote nothing as to destination. 

P@yge ‘hither from’ (p'@yy-t+ge). P'Wyge means ‘from hither to 
speaker’; “2 and its compounds mean merely ‘from’ and denote 
nothing as to destination. 

Py, in p'empyje, pC yge. 

Pe ‘stick’ ‘timber’ ‘log’ ‘ wood’ ‘ plant’. 

P'ck‘a ‘wooden corral or fence’ (p'e + ka). 
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P' ck’ xykikewe ‘a peak, hilltop, or mountain top as steep as a vertical - 


pole’ (‘p'e + k'eki ‘verticalness’ ‘vertical’ + kewe). 

P'epu ‘underside of a roof’ (p‘e+ pu). 

P'epundyy ‘dirt or dust that lodges on the rafters or thatch of the 
ceiling of a house’ (p‘epu + ndy/). 

Prepasibev? ‘sawmill’ (p‘ep‘a ‘lumber’ < p‘e ‘stick’ ‘wood’ ‘timber’ 
‘log’, pa ‘largeness and flatness’ ‘large and flat’ + sibe ‘to cut 
across the grain’ +72). Stbe should be contrasted with pabe ‘to 
split with the grain’. 


P'esibév? ‘sawmill’ (p‘e ‘stick’ ‘wood’ ‘timber’ ‘log’ + sébe ‘to cut — 


across the grain’ + 72”), 

Pefwu ‘horizontally projecting point of timber’ ‘horizontally pro- 
jecting point of cliff, mesa or rock with timber on it’ (p'e+ fw). 

P*eteqwa ‘wooden house’ ‘log cabin’ ‘log fort’ (p'e + teqwa). 

P'isé ‘small pile’, said, for instance, of a pile of owl manure and of 
hills resembling in shape such a pile. See [8:18]. 

Po ‘hole’, as opening through or into an object, ‘mouth of a canyon 

. ‘cave’ ‘pit’. 

P'obe’e ‘dell with a hole or pit in it’ (p‘o + bee [1]). 

P'o’e ‘little hole’ (p*‘o +’e). 

P'‘op‘awe ‘hole’ going completely through an object (p'o + p'awe ‘to’ 
go completely through’). Such holes in natural rocks and hill- 
tops attract much attention and are represented in pottery 
painting. See [19:75]. 

Poti ‘doorway’ ‘door’, referring to the hole and not to the leaf 
or operculum (p‘o + 42). The word is applied only to holes 
through which people pass. P*o/z can be applied to a roofhole 
doorway or hatchway, although the more proper term for the 
latter is k‘ojt. Cf. pots, koji, and qwap‘out. 

P'otisé ‘thin flat object used to close an opening’ ‘door’ ‘shutter’ 
‘operculum’ (p‘o + tev ‘ shield’). 

P'owiét ‘horizontally projecting point at or side of a hole’ ‘canyon- 
side at the mouth of a canyon’ (p'o + wiz). 

P'ompiyp ‘snowy mountain’ (p'on 7 ‘snow’ + pin). According to 
Fewkes' the Hano Tewa call the high, snowy San Francisco Moun- 
tains of Arizona, ‘‘Pompin,” which is evidently this same term; 
cf. Fewkes’ spelling ‘‘ Poti” as the name of the ‘ snow’ cachina (p. 
123 of the same report). 

Qwa ‘row of houses’ ‘ houserow or side of a pueblo.’ In its primary 
meaning it seems to denote the state of being a receptacle; cf. 
teqwa, pogwa. The houserow is regarded as the unit of pueblo 
architecture. Probably entirely distinct from gwa-, gwi- below. 

Qwa- referring to a wall in the compounds gwa’awe and qwap'‘i. 


1 Hopi Katcinas, Twenty-first Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., p. 105, 1903. 
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Qwa-, gwi- ‘line’, in the compounds gwadi, gwisi. 

VYwa awe ‘surface of a wall’ ‘wall of a building’ ‘housewall’ (gwa as 
in gwap'i+’awe unexplained). Cf. gwap‘i, tepa, and tep‘t. 

Qwakwage ‘a mesa that resembles a pueblo houserow’ (qgwatkwage). 

Qwake, qwakesi ‘upstairs’ ‘second story’ ‘upper stories’ (qwatke, 
Ut). 

QYwap'. ‘small, low housewall,’? apparently used as diminutive of 
gua awe (gwa as in gua’ awetp't as in tep‘4, possibly identical with 
pin p'rki ‘narrowness’ ‘narrow’). @wap't is employed espe- 
cially to designate the low parapet which runs around the flat 
roofs of Tewa adobe houses. Cf. gwa’awe, tepa, and tep't. 

— QYwap'o ‘ window hole, through which people did not pass, in the wall 
or roof of a building’ (qgwa (1)+p‘o). These holes were sometimes 
closed by Pueblo Indians in ancient times by means of slabs of 
selenite or mica or by stretching cornhusk. Cf. gwap‘ouz. 

Qwap'oti ‘window of the modern sort, fitted with panes of glass, and 
capable of being opened’. Distinguished from the ancient gwap‘o 
by their resemblance to doors (qwa+p‘ow2). Cf. gwap'o. 

Qwatr ‘large long line’ (qwa-+). Augmentative of gwim. See 
wast, the San Juan form of the word. 

Ywasu ‘row of houses’ ‘houserow or side of a pueblo’ (gwa+ sy 
unexplained). 

Qwats?’é ‘street’, as in Indian pueblos or Mexican or American settle- 
ments (gwa + 872). 

Qwaw’t ‘gap or passageway between houserows of a pueblo’ 
(qwa + wit). 

Qwawisi Send of a houserow’ (qwa + widz). 

Qwawitsv’2 ‘street-like gap or passageway between houserows of a 
pueblo’ (gwa + wi?i + ts2’2). 

Yui ‘fiber’ ‘line’. Cf. gwade, gwite. 

QYwili ‘small slender line’ (gwi-+ 2). Diminutive of qwas. See 
witt, the San Juan form of the word. 

Qwoge ‘delta’ ‘place down where an arroyo or water cuts through, 
breaks through, or washes out’ (qwo ‘to cut through’ + ge). 

QYwote ‘outlet of a lake or body of water’ (gwo ‘to cut through’ ‘to 
break forth’ + ue). Cf. hdqwoue. 

ge is postfixed to many verb roots and denotes either continuous 
or intermittent action. Cf. se ‘to push’ and sete ‘to push in little 
jerks’; gwo ‘to cut through’ and gwove ‘to cut through con- 
tinually’, as water through the outlet of a lake. 

azz ‘from.’ The ablative meaning often goes over into almost locative 
meaning. ¢72 and its compounds mean merely ‘from’ and denote 
nothing as to destination; p'd’yge, p'@mpije mean ‘from’, in a 
direction to or toward the speaker. 
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Sawaynyp ‘vestibule’ ‘hall’ ‘corridor’ (<Span. zaguan of same mean- 
ing). 

Sdywin p ‘zigzag’. 

Stpu ‘the hollow at each side of the abdomen below the ribs’ (sz ‘belly’ 
+ pu *base’). Szpu does not refer to the hollow just below the 
sternum nor to the hollow about the navel. The former is called 
pimp‘o ‘heart hole’ (pin, ‘heart’ + p‘o ‘hole’), the latter sibep‘o 
‘navel hole’ (sbe ‘navel’ +p‘o ‘hole’). Sipu appears compounded 
in the words ndnsipu ‘shrine’ (ndy yp ‘earth’), and sipuwisd ‘ pro- 
jecting ribs at the sides above the sipw’ (sipu + wiuz), the latter 
being used as the place-name [2:36]. 

Stipopigetegwa ‘sweat-house’ such as the Jicarilla Apache use for 
taking sweats (szpo ‘sweat’ + pz ‘to come out’ + ge + tegwa). 

So ‘mouth’ of person, animal, cave, bottle, etc. 

Sop‘o ‘mouthhole’ of person, animal, cave, bottle, etc. 

Sundatuk‘a ‘military stockade’ (sundau ‘soldier’ + k‘a). 

Syndasiupo ‘military trail or road’ (sundavu ‘soldier’ + po ‘ road’) 

Sundaiiip‘ek'a * military stockade’ (sundavu ‘soldier’ + p‘ek'a). 

Suywe'?* teqwa ‘saloon’ (suywe’?”* <suywe ‘to drink’ +774 + teqwa). 

ree ‘ladder’ ‘stairway’. 

fukege ‘edge of a horizontally projecting point’ (fww + kege). 

fuwu ‘horizontally projecting point’ (probably connected with fu 
‘nose’). | 

fuwits ‘horizontally projecting corner’ (fw u + wile). 

Twa ‘gentle slope’. Cf. ’a@a ‘steep slope’. 

Tajepo ‘straight trail’ ‘short-cut’ (fae ‘straightness’ ‘straight’ + 
po ‘trail’ ‘road’). 

Takz ‘horizontal layer or stratum’ (unanalyzable). 

Tay yp ‘painting’ ‘pictograph’.. 

Tanke ‘tank’ ‘ water tank’ (< Span. tanque ‘tank’). Thetrainis said 
to drink at a railroad water tank. 

Tintsaw’eta ‘threshing floor’ (¢éyr ‘seed’ ‘grain’ + tsa ‘to cut 
through’ + ¢ + ev). 

Te ‘dwelling-place’ ‘house’ ‘habitation’ ‘nest or hole of certain 
animals’. 

Te-, referring to wall in the compounds tepa and tep’t. 

Te ‘cottonwood tree’ ‘ Populus wislizeni’. 

Te ‘wagon’. Nothing could be learned as to the origin of this word. 
It means ‘wagon’ and nothing else. ‘Wheel’ is tebe (be ‘round- 
ness’ ‘ round’). 

Téa ‘tipi’ ‘wigwam’ ‘tent’ (te ‘dwelling place’ + ’a ‘cloth’). 

Tebe’e ‘dell where there are cottonwood trees’ (¢e ‘cottonwood’ + 
be’e). 

Tebwu ‘dell in which there are cottonwood trees’ ‘plaza or park in 
which cottonwood trees grow’ (te ‘cottonwood’ + bw’u [1)). 
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Tée, tee ‘estufa’ ‘kiva.’ Both pronunciations are in use. 

Tee but'agrv’* ‘round estufa’ (te + but‘ag? ‘roundness’ ‘round’ +72”), 

Tee hevv* ‘rectangular estufa’ (¢e’e + hejt ‘longness’ ‘long’ +72”). 

Tehwu ‘arroyo or catiada in which cottonwood trees grow’ (¢e ‘cot- 
tonwood’ + hw’u). . 

Tei ‘pueblo ruin’ (Ze ‘dwelling place’ + 72 as in kez). This is said to 
be a little used San Juan form equivalent to the ordinary ’oywi- 
hejt or tekejt. 

Tekeji ‘ruin’ (te ‘dwelling place’ + kez). This is a more inclusive 
term than ’oywike/?. 

Tekop'e ‘wagon bridge’ (te ‘wagon’ + kop‘e). 

Teka ‘cottonwood grove? (te ‘cottonwood + ka). 

Tekabouwi ‘roundish grove of cottonwoods’ (te ‘cottonwood’ + ka + 
bowz). 

Tenut’intowabitee ‘winter people’s estufa’ (tenuid ‘winter’? +7 + 
tows ‘people’ +62 possessive + Ze’e). Synonyms: pimpije’in- 
towadite’e and pote’e. 

Te ok'un p ‘wagon shed’ (te ‘wagon’ + ’ok‘uy/). 

Tepa ‘wall (te as in tep't + pa unexplained). Cf. tep'4, gwa’awe and 
gwap %. 

Tepo ‘wagon road’ (te ‘wagon’ + po ‘trail’ ‘road’). 

Tep'i ‘small, short wall,’ apparently used as diminutive of tepa (te as 
in tepa+ pt, aS in gwap't, possibly the same as in p‘2k7 ‘narrow- 
ness’ ‘narrow’). Zep'z is applied to the low, short walls or fire- 
screens built beside some fireplaces of Tewa houses. Zéep'z was 
also applied to a low stone wall used as a fence, although ftepa 
is said to be a more proper term for such a wall. Cf. tepa, 
qua awe, and qwap't. 

Teqwa ‘house’ (te+qwa). This is the common term for separate 
house. A ‘Kosa’s house’ traced on the ground in connection with 
a certain dance at Santa Clara was also called teqwa. 

Teqwabe’e ‘inside corner of a house’ (teqwa + be’e (1)). 

Teqwak' ew?’t ‘outside projection corner of a house’ (tegwa + k*ewr’2). 

Teqwap'ak‘ ondv* * burnt house’ (tegwa+ pak ony ‘to burn’ < p'a ‘fire’, 
k‘onp ‘to do’ +72”). 

Teqwawibo’o ‘lone house’ ‘detached house’ not part of a houserow 
(teqwa + wi ‘one’ +60’o ‘ being’). 

Tjenda ‘store’ (< Span. tienda ‘tent’ ‘store’). 

Tadawe ‘place where the mud curls up when it dries’ (éa ‘to dry’ 
‘dryness’ ‘dry’ + dawe ‘to be curled up’ ‘to have risen in a 
curled state’). 

Tadawebw’u ‘dell where the mud curls: up when it dries’ (fadawe + 

— bw (1)). ; 

Tait ‘goal’ such as set in playing certain games (éa unexplained + 

ey 
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Teme- ley in compounds. 

r lemepye ‘in every direction’ (tome + pije). 

Tigi ‘dot’. . 

Toba ‘cliff’. 

Tobabwu ‘dell surrounded by cliffs’ (toba + bu’u (1)). 

Tobahup‘o ‘mouth of a cliff-walled arroyo or cafiada’ (to}ahwu + p'o). 

Tobahup‘owist ‘horizontally projecting point at the mouth of a cliff- 
walled arroyo or cafiada’ (tobahwu + p'owisi). 

Tobahwu ‘arroyo or cafiada with cliff-like walls’ (toba + hau). 

T obaketi&?iwe ‘place where a cliff or bank is tumbling or falling down’ 
(toba + keté ‘to fall’ + ewe). 

Tobakwage ‘ mesa surrounded by cliff-like walls’ (toba + kwage). 

Tobakwajeé ‘cliff top’ ‘heights at top of cliffs or cliff-like land’ (tobat 
kwaje). 

Tobanwu ‘place at the base of a cliff? (tba + nw). 

Tobap'o ‘hole in a cliff? (toba + p'o). 

Tobaqwa ‘clift-dwelling’ ‘cave-dwelling’ (tcba + qgwa). See plate 16. 

Tobaqwak awk *¢ ‘subterranean cave-dwelling’ (tobaqwa + k'xnto ‘to 
sink’ + 2”), 

Tobafwu ‘horizontally projecting point of a cliff’ (foba + fwu). 

Tobatd’ndi’ ‘painted cliff? (toba + td’ yp + 2”). 

Tobawasi ‘wide gap in cliffs’ (o6a + waz). 

Tobawi’t ‘gap or pass in the cliffs’ (toba + wid). 

Tobawisi ‘horizontally projecting point of a cliff’ (toba + wiz). 

Tokwakony ‘sage-brush plain’ (to ‘chamiso’, commonly called sage- 
brush + ka + akoy//). 

T ampije iyquapenge ‘locality beyond (east of) the east houserow’ of 
a pueblo (¢ampije ‘east’ + 04 + qwa + peyge). 

T ampijewquwasy ‘east houserow’ of a pueblo (¢ampije ‘east? +774 + 
qwasy). 

Tons Sys. only in ’ot‘onne ‘on the other side’. 

Tsimpye wquapenge ‘locality elie be (west of) the west housed of 
a pueblo Nosh inks west’ + 724 + gqwa + penge). 

Tsimpye vyqwasy ‘west houserow’ of a pueblo (tsdémpye ‘west’ + 72 
+ gwasu). 

Tsimadia ‘chimney’ ‘hearth’ (<Span. chimenéa, of same meaning). 

Tsiteqwa ‘dog house or kennel’ (¢sz ‘dog’ + teqwa). 

Tsikwage ‘basalt mesa’ (¢s¢ ‘basalt’ + kwage). 

Sac ‘basalt mesa or height’ (¢sz ‘ basalt’+ kwaje). 

Tsifwu ‘horizontally projecting point of basalt’ (¢sz ‘ basalt’+ fw’). 

Tsiwist ‘horizontally projecting point of basalt’ (¢sq ‘basalt?+ eee) 

Tsuge ‘entrance’ ‘shed’ (¢su ‘to enter’+ ge). 

Tsuser* ‘entrance’ (tsude ‘to enter’+ 72”). 

Tsuserwe ‘entrance’ (tsuse ‘to enter’ + ’dwe). 

Psige * canyon’ (és7’2 + ge.) 

Tsigepo * canyon water’ ‘water froma canyon’ (és27¢ + ge + po ‘ water’). 
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Psi? 2 ‘canyon’ ‘large steep-walled groove or channel’. 
Tsi Pp o ‘mouth of a canyon’ (¢s777 + p‘o). 
"sip owtst ‘horizontally projecting point at the mouth of a canyon’ 
(és7"¢ + p‘owisi). 
T'siso’o a canyon’ (¢s7’¢ + so’o ‘largeness’ ‘large’). 
stwade ee gap ina canyon’ (és2¢ + wali). 
Ts lh twe ‘narrow place in a canyon’ (fs2’¢ + weki ‘narrowness’ 
‘narrow’ +’2we). 

Wa ‘breast’ ‘mountain that resembles a breast’. 

Wage ‘wide gap’ (wa as in waz + ge). This is an uncommon form 
equivalent to wai. 

Wagwyy ‘stair’, especially foothole cut in rock for climbing steep 
slopes, cliffs, rocks, etc. (unanalyzable). 

Wakz ‘slope’, used especially of ‘talus slope’ ‘talus’ at the base of a 
cliff (wa probably identical with wa in wasi + k2), 

Wake ‘nipple’ ‘head of breast? (wa + ke ‘point’). 

Wawe ‘to scatter’ ‘state of being scattered’ ‘scattered’. 

Wawa ‘wide gap with sloping sides’ (wa probably identical with wa in 
waki, but cf. also wiz, of which it may be the augmentative + /7). 

Waa, San Juan dialectic form of gwauz. 

Wastk'a ‘cattle corral’ (was ‘cow’ ‘cattle’ + k*a). 

Wasiteqwa ‘cowshed’ (wasi ‘cow’ + tegwa). 

Wap‘o ‘window hole’ (wd ‘wind’ + p’o). 

Wap‘oui ‘window’, the part that fills the hole, the removable part (awd 
‘wind’ + po + 2). 

Wéaw?'i ‘windy gap’ (wd ‘wind’ + w?’?). 

We postpounded in many locative postfixes and postfixed in a number 
of place-names. It appears to have the same meaning as ’iwe, 
supplanting the latter to a large extent in the Nambé dialect. 

Wegt ‘hollowness’ ‘hollow’ or ‘dell’ of small size. Cf. wog?. 

Weki ‘narrow place’. 

Wengekwo’2” ‘council chamber’ (weyge ‘together’ + kwo ‘to sit’ + 72”). 

Wige ‘gap’ ‘pass’ (202’2 + ge). 

Wige ‘horizontally projecting point or corner’ (wz as in wide + ge). 
This is a form used only in the Santa Clara dialect and equivalent 
to wiz. 

Wihwu ‘arroyo or cafiada running through or from a gap’ (ws + Aw’). 

Wt ‘gap’ ‘pass’ ‘chink’. 

Windt apviwe ‘place where no one lives’ ‘desert’ (wi. . . pz negative 
+ nd She’ + ta ‘to live’ ‘to dwell’ + ’cwe). 

Wisi ‘horizontally projecting corner or point’ as of a cliff, esa, or 
house (22 unexplained + 2). 

Wi San Juan dialectic form of gwei. 

Weis’¢ ‘canyon running through or from a gap’ (72 + t82’¢). 

Wote ‘high and dry plain’ ‘arid plain’ (unanalyzable). 

Wogé ‘hollowness’ ‘hollow’ or ‘dell’ of large size. Cf. weg. 


V. PLACE-NAMES 
INTRODUCTION 


The Tewa have a marked fondness for geographical conversation, 
and the number of place-names known to each individual is very large. 
Many a Tewa is acquainted with all or nearly all the place-names in 
localities in which he has lived or worked. A Tewa is almost certain 
to know most of the names of places about his village current in the 
dialect of the village. He is especially familiar with names of places 
near his field or fields. Of places situated about other Tewa villages 
he usually knows but few names. Shepherds and hunters are best 
informed about places lying in the hills or mountains remote from the 
villages. The Tewa do not travel much outside their own country. 
A few occasionally attend festivals at Taos, Picuris, Cochiti, or Santo 
Domingo. They frequently go shopping to Espafiola or to Santa Fe. 
Hardly any of the places with Tewa names lying outside the Tewa 
country are ever visited or seen by the persons who use the names in 
daily speech. No one Tewa knows more than a fraction of the total 
number of place-names presented in this paper. ‘The number of place- 
names known to an individual depends on environment, interest, and 
- memory. 

The use of place-names by the Tewa before the introduction of Euro- 
pean culture was doubtless very much the same as it is to-day. As 
many places outside the Tewa country were known to the Tewa, and as 
few visited, as at present. 

Each Tewa pueblo has about it an area thickly strewn with place- 
names well known to its inhabitants and in their peculiar dialect. Itis 
probable that these areas correspond closely with those formerly oc- 
cupied by the settlements of the clans which have united to form the 
present villages. The Tewa’s knowledge of geographical details fades 
rapidly when one passes beyond the sphere of place-names of his 
village. 

The majority of the names are descriptive terms denoting land con- 
figuration. Elements denoting animal or vegetal life or things or 
events at the place are frequently prepounded: It requires but little 
use to make a descriptive name a fixed, definite label. It is said 
that no more flaking-stone is found at Flaking-stone Mountain than at 
other mountains of the western range, and yet the label is Flaking- 
stone Mountain [2:9]. The Chama is a large river as well as the 
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Rio Grande, and yet the name Posoge ‘big river’ [Large Features :3] 
is applied to the latter only. Most of these names are made up of 
nouns or of nouns and adjectives. A number contain verbs, as for 
example: Kusynpupiyy ‘where the stones slide down’ [2:15]. The 
bahuvrihi type is rare; example: ‘ose’n foywi ‘big-legging place’ 
pueblo of the people who have the big leggings’ [Unmapped]. 

Names of obscure etymology, concerning the origin of which the 
people remember nothing, and which are nevertheless clearly of Tewa 
origin, form quite a numerous class. A newly settled country has its 
Saint Botolph’s Towns, a country in which a language has long held 
sway, its Bostons. The occurrence of a considerable sprinkling of 
obscure names argues for the long habitation of the country by Tewa- 
speaking Indians; names of this class are especially noted in the treat- 
ment below. 

The translation into Tewa of foreign place-names is very rare. 
Aside from a number of problematical cases in which a Tewa name 
‘may be the translation of a Spanish place-name, or vice versa, and 
names like Taos Mountains, which would naturally be the same in all 
languages, there is known to the writer only one translated foreign 
name, that is, Zsepry  ‘ Eagle Mountain’ [29:93], a peak south of Jemez 
Pueblo, which is clearly a translation of the current Jemez name. 

Quite a number of foreign names have, however, been borrowed by 
the Tewa; thus Sun ‘Zuni,’ probably borrowed from the Keresan. 

Folk etymology has distorted some of these foreign loan-names. 
Keresan (Cochiti dialect) At cte, a word of obscure etymology even 
in Keresan and which means nothing to the Tewa ear, has been taken 
into Tewa and changed to Kute’e ‘Stone Estufa’; see [28:77]. 

Some names of villages, mountains, rivers, etc., appear in various 
Tanoan languages in cognate forms. These place-names were evi- 
dently already in use at some remote time in the past when the Tanoan 
languages were not so diversified as they are at present. Such names 
are discussed in the detailed treatment below. 

When a pueblo was shifted from one place to another, fae old name 
was regularly retained. There have been, for instance, three succes- 
sive pueblos of the San Juan Indians called by the same name, ’ Oke, 
each occupying a different site. Compare the English place-names 
transferred to places in America by the English colonists. 

Some much-used names are abbreviations; thus Poge ‘Santa Fe’ 
for ’ Ogapoge or Kwa apoge [29:5]; Buu ‘ Espafiola’ for Bwutsimbi”* 
[14:16]. 

The practice of distinguishing villages or mesas by numbering 
them ‘first’, ‘second’, ‘third’, etc., seems to be peculiar to the Hopi. 
The Hopi distinguish the Tewa village of San Ildefonso as the ‘first’, 
Santa Clara as the ‘second’, San Juan as the ‘third’, Tewa village. 
See under the treatment of these village names. 
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Sometimes we find two names for one place current in a single dia- 
lect. Thus the Rito de los Frijoles [28:6] is in Tewa Pugwige, alias 
Tunabahuge. Again, two or more places have precisely the same 
name. Almost every Tewa village has its ’okutwywejo ‘high hill’, a 
certain high hill near the village on which a shrine is situated being 
called thus, although there may be higher hills in the neighborhood. 
See [12:27], [19:27], [26:14]. There are several arroyos in the 
Tewa country known as Autahw’u ‘dry arroyo’; see [1:31], [15:26]. 
There is one P*efww [3:36] in the Chama Valley, another [20:unlo- 
cated] south of Buckman. Many streams are called by different 
names in different parts of their courses, as the Chama River [Large 
Features :2], Pojoaque Creek [19:3], etc. On the other hand, several 
arroyos may have the same name if they come from the same water- 
shed, as [10:13]. Two streams starting from a pass, gap, or moun- 
tain in opposite directions sometimes bear the same pets as [13:19] 
and [13:26]; [20:9] and [20:10], ete. 

Place-names overlap as much as among us. One place-name may 
cover an area part of which is covered by one or more others. Such 
an inclusive name as fumapeyge ‘the region about Buckman, south 
of (20:5) covers many other more limited named localities. Names 
of small but important localities may be extended to cover the 
region of which the locality forms part. Thus P*efupwe ‘toward 
Abiquiu [8:36]? is used with the meaning ‘up the Chama Valley’, 
since Abiquiu is to the Tewa the most important place in the valley. 

Numerous instances will be noticed of a stream being called from a 
height, or vice versa. 

The process of applying a name to a place not previously named, or 
giving a new name to a place, could not be directly studied. It 
occurs very rarely. It appears that a place-name is usually first 
applied by a single individual. It may or may not be adopted by a 
smaller or larger group of other individuals. Many, perhaps the 
majority of place-names, exist for a shorter or longer. time in the 
mind of one er a few individuals only and are then forgotten, never 
becoming generally known to the community. The process can not 
be called an unconscious one. 

How ancient or recent a place-name is can not in most instances be 
determined. The vocabulary sometimes enables us to distinguish 
post-Spanish names. TZek‘abekwaje ‘break-wagon height’ [2:40] and 
Kabajwery phwu ‘colt arroyo’ [17:42] are clearly given by a people 
familiar with wagons and colts. 

Many Tewa place-names have Spanish counterparts of the same 
meaning. In such instances the Tewa may be the translation of the 
Spanish name, the Spanish may be a translation of the Tewa name, 
both may be translations of a name in some other language, or both 
may be descriptive and of the same or independent origin. It is im- 
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possible to determine satisfactorily the origin of many of these names. 
Tewa feeling or tradition is the safest guide. Where Tewa idiom is 
violated, as in Tewa ’Akonnute [18:46] for Spanish Loma Tendida 
(which is poor Tewa but good Spanish), the Tewa is clearly the 
translation. The Mexicans translated a number of Tewa place-names, 
and took not a few of the Tewa words directly into their language, very 
carelessly modifying their pronunciation. Itis a custom of the Mexi- 
cans to call a place after the surname of a long-resident, important, 
or numerous family, or the sole family inhabiting it. These names are 
sometimes singular, sometimes plural; as, Velarde [9:6], Los Luceros 
[9:35]. The Tewa, not well understanding this custom, attempt 
sometimes to translate Spanish names of this origin into their 
language, rendering Los Luceros, for example, by ’?Agojoso’jo’iwe * place 
of the morning star’ (translating Span. lucero ‘morning star’). 

There is and always has been considerable dislike for the Mexicans 
on the part of the Tewa, and this feeling is responsible for the purist 
tendencies of many Tewa speakers. The Tewa are apt to avoid the 
use of Spanish place-names when speaking Tewa, either translating 
them or using the old Tewa equivalents. When talking Tewa in the 
presence of Mexicans they are especially careful not to use any Span- 
ish words, lest they be understood and the secret subject of the con- 
versation be betrayed. Dislike for the Mexicans has tended to keep 
the old Tewa place-names in use, and, in general, to preserve the 
language. 

The area covered by the maps is that in which Tewa place-names 
are common. Twenty-nine regional maps (the key to which is pro- 
vided in map 30) are here presented, of varying scale according 
to the number of the place-names; these follow the Indian political 
divisions more or less faithfully.. Each map is designated by a 
number in boldfaced type inclosed in brackets, and also by a name 
representing some prominent feature. For several reasons the 
place-names are not given on the maps: The Indian names are too 
long; frequently they have several variant forms in a single dialect; 
many are found in several dialects or languages; there are often two 
or more names for one place. The places are indicated by numbers. 
The text treatment of the names follows their placement on the maps. 
The number in boldfaced type in brackets indicates the map on which 
the place occurs; the light-faced number refers to the place of cor- 
responding number on the map. Thus [22:3] refers to sheet [22], or 
Santa Fe Mountain sheet, and to the place on the sheet numbered 3. 
Explanatory information inserted by the author in quotations is 
placed in brackets. 
~ Conversation with Mr. Francis La Flesche, student of the Omaha 
and other Siouan tribes, suggests interesting comparisons between the 
place-names of a sedentary Pueblo tribe, as the Tewa, and those 
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of a typical Plains tribe, as the Omaha. It appears that the Omaha 
have fewer place-names than the Tewa, but more widely scattered and 
more lucidly descriptive. A detailed study should be made of the 
place-naming customs of two such diverse tribes. 


c LarGE FRATURES 


[Large Features:1]. (1) Pimpzeyge, Tsdmpijedé pinpenge * beyond 
the mountains’ ‘ beyond the western mountains’ (piyr ‘moun- 
tain’; Zsdmpijev* piyy ‘the Jemez Mountains’ [Large Features: 
8]; peyge ‘beyond’). This name is applied to the region of the 
‘* Valles” [16:44], [16:45], [16:131], and [27:6], q. v. 

(2) Eng. The Valles (<Span. (8)), ‘the Valles”: 

(3) Span. Los Valles ‘the valleys’.=Eng. (2). ‘Los Valles”.? 

These are high, grass-grown meadow-valleys west of the 
crest of the Jemez Range (7sémpujev" pry p [Large Features: 8]). 
Such valleys are found also in the Peruvian Andes, where they are 
called by the German-speaking inhabitants Wiesentiler. There . 
are four of the Valles with distinct Spanish names: Valle de 
Santa Rosa [16:45], Valle de los Posos [16:44], Valle Grande 
[16:131], and Valle de San Antonio [27:6]. See also [2:11] and 
Valle de Toledo [27:unlocated]. The Valles are at present unin- 
habited and no ruins of former Indian settlement have been dis- 
covered in them. ‘This lack of inhabitants was perhaps due to 
altitude, cold climate, and unsuitability for Indian agriculture. 


‘‘Altitude may have been the main obstacle to settlement in some cases, for 
the beautiful grassy basins, with abundant water and fair quality of soil, that 
extend west of Santa Fé [29:5] between the ranges of Abiquiu, Pelado, and 
Sierra de Toledo on the east, and the Sierra de la Jara and the mountains of 
Jemez on the west [for these names see under Tsdmpije’i’* pry _p [Large Features: 
8] ], under the name of ‘Los Valles’, are destitute of ruins. There it is the 
long winter, perhaps also the constant hostility of roaming tribes contending for a 
region so abundant in game, that have kept the village Indian out.’’? ‘‘Twenty- 
five miles separate the outlet of the gorge [14:24] at Santa Clara [14:71] from 
the crest of the Valles Mountains [ Tsd¢mpije’’* piy f].* The Valles proper are 
as destitute of ruins as the Heartof the eastern mountain chain[ T“dmpye’?’* pyy p); 
beyond them begin the numerous ancient pueblos of the Jemez tribe’’.® 
‘« Against the chain of gently sloping summits which forms the main range 


1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 201, 1892. , 

2Tbid., pp. 12, 200. 

3Tbid., pp. 11-12. 

4‘*The distances are not absolutely accurate, but according to the statements made to me, the only 
means of checking them being my own experience on foot. The view from the crest, where the 
Pelado [2:13] looms up on one side and the Toledo range [27:unlocated] on the other, is really 
striking. Thesight of grassy levels glistening with constantly dripping moisture is something rare in 
the Southwest. To heighten the effect, groves of ‘Pino Reél’ and mountain aspen rise everywhere. 
The soil is very fertile, and there is abundant water, and yet no trace of ancient abodes has been 
found. The winters are long in the Valles, and there is too much game not to attract the cupidity of 
a powerful tribe like the Navajos [Navaho]. . . . I suppose that no ruin on the flanks of the chain, 
both east and west, is to be found at an altitude exceeding 7,500 feet.”’ 

5 Bandelier, op. cit., pp. 65-66, and note. 
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from the peak of Abiquiu [2:10?] to the Sierra de la Palisada [27:unlocated] 
in the south abuts in the west an elevated plateau, containing a series of grassy 
basins to which the name of ‘ Los Valles’ (the valleys) has been applied. Per- 
manent streams water it, and contribute to make an excellent grazing region of 
this plateau. But the seasons are short, for snow fills the passes sometimes till 
June, and may be expected again asearlyasSeptember. During the three months 
of summer that the Valles enjoy, however, their appearance is very lovely... . 
The high summits are seldom completely shrouded for more than a few hours 
at a time, and as soon as the sun breaks through the mist, the grassy basins shine 
like sheets of malachite. Flocks of sheep dot their surface, and on the heights 
around the deep blue tops of the regal pines mingle with the white trunks and 
light verdure of the tall mountain aspens. It is also the country of the bear 
and the panther, and the brooks teem with mountain trout. 

But for agriculture the Valles offer little inducement; for although the soil is 
fertile, ingress and egress are so difficult that even potatoes, which grow there 
with remarkable facility, can not be cultivated profitably. The descent to the 
east toward Santa Clara [14:71] is through a long and rugged gorge [14:24], over 
a trail which beasts of burden must tread with caution,: while toward Cochiti 
[28:77] the paths are still more difficult. On the west a huge mountain mass, 
the Sierra de la Jara [27:10], interposes itself between the principal valley, 
that of Toledo [Valle de Toledo [27:unlocated] ], and the Jemez country. 
Both north and south of this mountain the heights are much less considerable; 
still the clefts by which they are traversed are none the less narrow, and the 
traveller is compelled to make long detours in order to reach the Jemez River 
[27:34].”’?! ‘‘The Valles constitute a water supply for the Jemez country. 
Two streams rise in it, the San Antonio [27:11] on the eastern flank of the Jara 
Mountain [27:10], and the Jara [Jara Creek [27:unlocated]] at the foot of 
the divide, over which crosses the trail from Santa Clara [14:71]. These unite 
soon to form the San Antonio ‘river’ [27:11], which meanders through the 
Valles de Santa Rosa [16:45] and San Antonio [16:6] for seven miles in a 
northwesterly direction, and enters a picturesque gorge bearing the same name, 
and then gradually curves around through groves until, at La Cueva [27: 
unlocated], it assumes an almost due southerly direction.’’ ? 


See especially [16:44], [16:45], [16:131], [27:6], Valle de 
Toledo [27:unlocated], and 7sémpije’c”* pin r [Large Features :8]. 
[Large Features:2]. (1) San Juan Popiyy ‘red river’ (po ‘ water’ 
river’; pz ‘redness’ ‘red’; 2% locative and adjective-forming 
postfix). This is the old Tewa name of the Chama River, doubt- 
less formerly current at all the Tewa pueblos. It is given because 
of the red color of the water of the river. The water discharged 
by the Chama frequently makes the Rio Grande red for miles 
below the confluence. Bandelier learned that this red water in the 
Chama comes from Coyote Creek [1:29] (see the quotation below), 
but the water of the Chama is at all times reddish. 

(2) Tfamapo, Tfama pokege (Lfama < Span. Chama, see Span. 
(5), below; po ‘water’ ‘river’; kege ‘bank place’ < ke ‘edge’ 
‘bank,’ ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). This loan-name is current at all 
the Rio Grande Tewa pueblos. . 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 0, pp. 200-201. 2Tbid, pp. 201-202. 
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(8) Cochiti Trétepotféna ‘northwest river’ (tréte ‘north’; pd 
‘west’; ¢féna ‘river’). The Cochiti are fond of naming geograph- 
ical features according to their direction from Cochiti [28:77]. 

(4) Eng. Chama River. (<Span.). =Tewa(2), Span. (5). 

(5) Span. Rio Chama, Rio de Chama ‘river of 7sém@’, the name 
Tsimd having been applied by the 'Tewa to the pueblo ruin [5:7] 
and its vicinity. Fora discussion of the origin of the name see 
[5:7]. =Tewa (2), Eng. (4). The upper Chama River above the 
confluence of [1:4] and Vado settlement [1:5] is called by the 
Tewa Pampo, see [1:6]. 

‘SA picturesque gorge or cafion terminates above Abiquiu [3:36], 
and from it emerges the Chama River”.* 

The Chama usually carries its waters above the sand to the Rio 
Grande confluence. ‘‘South of the Rio Chama, the waters of not - 
a single tributary of the Rio Grande reach the main artery 
throughout the whole year”.? 

The water of the Chama is always reddish. ‘‘The branches of 
which the Chama is formed are the Coyote [1:29] in the west, 
the Gallinas [1:24] north of west, and the Nutrias[1:14] north. It 
is said that the waters of the first are red, those of the Gallinas 
white, and those of the Nutrias limpid. According as one or the 
other of these tributaries rises, the waters of the Chama assume a 
different hue. The word ‘Chama’ is properly ‘Tzama’”.* The 
water of the Chama is always somewhat reddish and when the 
water of the Rio Grande is reddish it is said to be due to the dis- 
charge of the Chama. See Posoge [Large Features:3]. Compare 
the San Juan name of the Chama River given above. 

The region of the Chama River is sometimes spoken of as the 
Chama region or Abiquiu region. For the Tewa expression see 
[1:introduction]. 

See [1:4], [1:6], [1:8], [1:11], [1:14], [1:15], [1:24], [1:29],[1:31], 
[5:7], [5:16], and Posoge [Large Features:3]. 

[Large Features:3]. (1) San Juan, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso Posoge, 
Nambé Posoge ‘place of the great water’ (po ‘water’ ‘river’; so 
‘largeness’ ‘large’ ‘great’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). The Nambé 
form is irregular. Compare the names of similar meaning. 

(2) Picuris ‘*Paslapaané”.‘ . 

(3) Jemez Hin papakwa ‘place of the great water’ (hén pd 
‘large’ ‘great’; pd ‘water’; Awd locative). Compare the forms 
of similar meaning. 

(4) Cochiti 7’féna ‘river’. 


1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 55, 1892. 3Tbid., pt. 11, p. 56, 
?Tbid., pt. 1, p. 17, 1890. 4Spinden, Picuris MS. notes, 1910. 
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(5) Zuni ‘‘the ‘Great Flowing Waters’”,! evidently a transla- 
tion of the Zui name. Compare the names of similar meaning. 

(6) Hopi (Oraibi) Pajo ‘river’—this is the only name for the 
Rio Grande familiar to the writer’s informant. 

(7) Jicarilla Apache ‘‘ Ktitsohihi”.? No etymology is given. 

(8) Eng. RioGrande. (<Span.). Compare the names of similar 
meaning. 

(9) Span. Rio Grande del Norte, Rio Grande, Rio del Norte 
‘great river of the north’ ‘great river’ ‘river of the north’. 
Compare the names of similar meaning. 

The Rio Grande never becomes dry as far north as the 
Tewa country. In summer the waters frequently sink into the 
sand a short distance above Bernalillo [29:96]. In July, 1908, the 
stream flowed only a short distance beyond Cochiti Pueblo [28:77]. 
At high water the Rio Grande is dangerous to ford in the Tewa 
country. 

The chief tributaries of the Rio Grande in the Tewa country are 
Truchas Creek [9:9], the Chama River [Large Features:2], Santa 
Cruz Creek [15:18], Santa Clara Creek [14:24], Pojoaque Creek 
[19:3], Guaje Creek [16:53], ‘‘Buckman Arroyo” [20:25], Paja- 
rito Canyon [17:30], Water Canyon [17:58], and Ancho Canyon 
[1'7:62]. The Chama River is said to run perennially to its con- 
fluence with Rio Grande. ‘‘South of the Rio Chama, the waters 
of not a single tributary of the Rio Grande reach the main artery 
throughout the whole year.”* The Rio Grande is quite clear above 
the Chama confluence. The water of the Chama is reddish with 
mud and the water of the Rio Grande below the Chama confluence 
has a dirty reddish or brownish color. See under [Large Fea- 
tures:2]. : 

Justabove the Tewa country the Rio Grande passes through the 
Canyon [8:64], q. v. From this it emerges at [8:75], but the 
precipitous wall of Canoe Mesa [13:1] hugs the river on the west 
as far south as the Chama confluence. 

From the vicinity of the Chama confluence in the north to that 
of San Ildefonso Pueblo [19:22] in the south the valley of the Rio 
Grande is comparatively broad, bordered on the east by low hills’ 
and on the west by low mesas. This section is frequently called 
by Americans the ‘‘ Espafiola Valley”, from Esparfiola [14:16], its 
chief town. 

In this section lie the three Tewa pueblos situated by the river, 
namely, San Juan [11:San Juan Pueblo], Santa Clara [14:71], and 

1 Cushing in The Millstone, vol. 1x (Sept., 1884), p. 152. a 


2 Goddard, Jicarilla Apache Texts, p. 41, 1911, 
’Bandelier, Final Report, pt. I, p. 17, 1890. 
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San Ildefonso [19:22]. In the east lie the Santa Fe Mountains 

(LT"ampuev' pyr (Large Features:7|, in the west the Jemez 

chain (7sdmpiyjeo” pyr [Large Features:8]), ranges parallel to the 

Rio Grande and 10 to 20 miles from it. 

About 3 miles below San Iidefonso [11:22] at [19:125] the Rio 

Grande enters a second canyon, which extends, with exception of 

a short stretch in the vicinity of Buckman 20: 19], as far south 

as Cochiti [28:7 ae This is called ny the Tewa merely Poitsi’/ 

‘water mars or Posoge’ in otsa’ z ‘water canyon of the Rio 

Grande’ (fo ‘water’; fs2’z ‘canyon’; Posoge ‘Rio Grande’ (see 

above); 7 losatine and adjective-forming postfix); but the 

Americans have a specific name for it, namely, White Rock 

Canyon. See Potsd’¢ [Large Features:4], below. 

So far as the writer has learned, the Tewa do not personify the 

Rio Grande and other rivers as do the Jicarilla Apache, according 

to Goddard.t The Tewa appear to have no myth of the origin of 

the Rio Grande, but say that it has run since the beginning of the 
world, as the result of rain. 

[Large Baines: 4]. (1) Potsié, _Posoge inipole? 2 ‘water canyon of 
the Rio Grande’ (po ‘water’; ts2’¢ ‘canyon’; Posoge ‘Rio Grande’-— 
see [Large Features:3], above; ’i7,7 locative and adjective-form- 
ing postfix). This is the only name which the Tewa have for this 
canyon of the Rio Grande. It is also one of the Tewa names 
of [8:64]. 

(2) Eng. White Rock Canyon. This name is said to have been 
applied only since the building of the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad. Persons very familiar with the region know of no white 
rock to which it refers. It can hardly refer to the white rock 
[28:94] from whieh Pefia Blanca [28:92] is named, for that is 5 
miles below the southern end of the canyon. Span. (4) appears 
to be a translation of Eng. (3). ‘‘White Rock Cafion.’? ‘* White- 
Rock Canyon.”? 

(3) Eng. Devil Canyon. The writer has heard an American 
apply this name to the canyon. 

(4) Span. Cafion de la Pefia Blanca, Cafion Blanco ‘white rock 
canyon’ ‘white canyon.’ (Probably < Eng.). =Eng.(2). ‘*Cafion 
Blanco.” 

(5) Span. ‘‘Cafion del Norte.”? This means ‘north canyon’ and 
is a Span. name used by people living south of the canyon. 

(6) Span. Caja, Caja del Rio Grande, Cajon, Cajon del Rio 
Grande Cafion, Cafion del Rio Grande, ‘box’ ‘box of the Rio 
Grande Canyon’ ‘Canyon of the Rio Grande.’ ‘‘Caja del Rio.’”* 

1 Jicarilla Apache Texts, 1911. ’ Hewett, Communauteés, p. 20, 1908. 


2 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 79, 1892. * 4 Bandelier, op. cit., pp. 80, 14 
* 
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‘*‘Almost opposite San Ildefonso [19:22] begins the deep and 
picturesque cleft through which the Rio Grande has forced its 
way. It is called ‘Cafion Blanco,’ ‘Cafion del Norte,’ or ‘White 
Rock Cafion.’ Towering masses [Buckman Mesa [20:5]] of lava, 
basalt, and trap form its eastern walls; while on the west 
those formations are capped, a short distance from the river, by 
soft pumice and tufa.”! The eastern wall of the canyon ends in the 
vicinity of Buckman [20:19] with the discontinuation of Buckman 
Mesa [20:5], but is continued farther south by Chino Mesa [29:1]. 
‘The whole canyon is spoken of by Bandelier? as ‘“‘the cafion 
that separates San Ildefonso [19:22] from Cochiti [28:77]”. He 
also speaks of ‘‘the frowning walls of the Caja del Rio . . . with 
their shaggy crests of lava and basaltic rock” as viewed from the 
dell [28:22] looking east. 

“Except at the little basin [20:22], the Rio Grande leaves no space for set- 
tlement between San Ildefonso [19:22] and Cochiti [28:77].* It flows swiftly 
through a continuous cafion, with scarcely room for a.single horseman along- 
side the stream. The lower end of this cafion afforded the people of Cochiti 
a good place for communal fishing in former times. Large nets, made of yucca 
fibre, were dragged up stream by two parties of men, holding the ends on each 
bank. The shallowest portions of the river were selected, in order to allow a 
man to walk behind the net in the middle of the stream. In this manner 
portions of the river were almost despoiled of fish. The same improvidence 
prevailed as in hunting, and the useful animals were gradually killed off. 
After each fishing expedition, the product was divided among the clans pro 


rata,and a part set’aside for the highest religious officers and for the communal 
stores.’’* 


See Posoge [Large Features:3], [8:64], also [19:125], [20:5], 
[28:81], [29:1]. 
[Large Features: 5]. Zewandyge ‘'Tewa country’ (Zewd name of the 
tribe; ndyy ‘earth’ ‘land’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). 

The Tewa consider their country the region between the Santa 
Fe (T"ampijei" piy yr (Large Features:7]) and Jemez (7sdémpijer” 
pw y [Large Features:8}) Mountain Ranges, from the vicinity of 
San Juan Pueblo [11:San Juan Pueblo] in the north to that of 
San Ildefonso [19:22] and Tesuque [26:8] pueblos in the south. 
The Rio Grande Valley proper, that is, the narrow strip of culti- 
vated land on each side of the river, is called Zewidbege‘Tewa dell’ 
(Tewa name of the tribe; bee ‘small, low, roundish place’; ge ‘down 
at’ Soverat’). The entirelow country of the Tewa, extending from 
mountain range to mountain range and including high hills and 
mesas, is called 7ewibuge *Tewa valley’ (Zewa name of the tribe; 
bwu ‘large, low, roundish place’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). The 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 79, 1892. 

2Tbid., p. 179. 

3 The vicinity of Buckman [20:19] should also be excepted. 
4Bandelier, op. cit., p. 149. 
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portion of the Tewa country at the foot of the mountain chains 
is known as Zewapynnuge ‘Tewa place beneath the mountains’ 
(Tews name of the tribe; ~2y 7 ‘mountain’; nw’u ‘below’; ge 
‘down at’ ‘over at’). According to the writer’s informants the 
Tewa had in ancient times a strong feeling that the Tewa country 
was their land and property, and would have resented the attempt 
of any other tribe to make a settlement in it. The Tewa had in 
former times also many pueblos in the region south of the present 
Tewa country, known as 7" anuge, q. v. [Large Features:6]. 

[Large Features:6]. (1) Z“anuge, T’anuge akon ‘live down coun- 
try” ‘live down country plain’ (¢a ‘to live’; nuge ‘down be- 
low <nwu ‘below’, ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; ’akoyy ‘plain’). 
This name refers to the great plain south of the Tewa country 
and east of the Rio Grande. Its Indian inhabitants were called 
T anuge intows ‘live-down-country people’ (Z‘anuge, see above; 
inp locative and adjective-forming postfix; fow& ‘person’ ‘peo- 
ple’), or for short 7“anutowa. See Tano, page 576. 

(2) Eng. Santa Fe Plain. This term seems applicable. Santa 
Fe city [29:5] is at the northern border of the plain and com- 
mands a view of the greater part of it; hence the name is applied. 
This plain has been called by Bandelier ‘‘ the central plain of 
northern New Mexico”. He also speaks’ of the northern part 
of it as ‘‘the plateau of Santa Fé,” while to the southern part he 
applies ‘‘ the Galisteo [29:40] plain,”? and ‘‘ the basin of Galisteo ® 
[29:40]. This is the broad arid plain extending from the region 
about Santa Fe [29:5] in the north to that about Galisteo [29:40] 
in the south. This plain was, roughly speaking, formerly the 
homeland of the southern Tiwa. See Tano, under Namgs or 
TRIBES AND PEOPLEs, page 576, and Galisteo Pueblo ruin [29:39]. 

[Large Features:7]. (1) T“ampijeipiyr, Campyepiny ‘eastern 
mountains’ (¢a@mpye ‘east? <tayjr ‘sun’, pie ‘toward’; 72? 
locative and adjective-forming postfix, 3+plu.; piy yr ‘moun- 
tain’). So called because the mountains are east of the Tewa 
country. Cf. Tsdmpijer* py [Large Features:8]. 

(2) Eng. Santa Fe Mountains, named from Santa Fe city [29:5]. 
(<Span.). =Span. (3). This name has been applied sometimes 
to the whole range, as we use it here; sometimes to the southern: 
part of that range only, in the vicinity of Santa Fe city. ‘‘Santa 
Fé range.”* ‘Santa Fe Range.” 





1¥inal Report, pt. 1, p. 88, 1892. 

2Tbid., p. 106. 

8Tpid., pp. 20, 87, 88. 

4 Tbid., pp. 45-46, 65. 

5 Land of Sunshine, a Book of Resources of New Mexico, p. 23, 1907. Ore Deposits of New Mex- 
ico, p. 168, 1910, 
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(3) Span. Sierra de Santa Fe, ‘Santa Fe Mountains,’ named 
from Santa Fe city [29:5]. =Eng. (2). This name is, like its 
Eng. equivalent, applied now to the whole range, now to the 
southern part of the same. ‘‘Sierra de Santa Fé.” ! 

(4) Span. ‘Sierra Nevada.”? This means ‘snowy mountains.’ 
Identified with the Santa Fe Range by Bandelier.® 

These names refer to the range of mountains east of the Tewa 
country from Jicarita Peak [22:9] in the north to the vicinity of 
Santa Fe [29:5] in the south and west of the upper course of the 
Pecos River [22:62]. They do not properly apply to the Taos 
Range [8:24], nor to the Mora Range [22:64]. The peaks and 
other features of this range are given on [22]. 

The Span. name Sangre de Cristo ‘blood of Christ’ is not cor- 
rectly applied to these mountains. It is given on the standard 
maps as a range northwest of Trinidad, Colorado, separating the 
headwaters of the Arkansas and the Rio Grande in Colorado. 

Indians and Mexicans tell of a half-breed, called in Spanish 
Miguel el Indio, ‘ Michael the Indian,’ ‘‘ Indian Mike,” who lives 
in the wild portions of these mountains, eating bear and deer 
meat and avoiding human company. He is said to talk very lit- 
tle Spanish, and no one seems to know what Indian language he 
speaks. 

[Large Features:8]. (1) Zsémpijev'pinr, Tsémpijepin ‘western 
mountains’ (¢sémpije ‘west’? <tsayy unexplained, pije ‘toward’; 
74 locative and adjective-forming postfix, 3+ plu.; Pi ‘moun- 
tain’). So called because the mountains are west of the Tewa 
country. Cf. T’ampyev' pw [Large Features: 7]. 

(2) Eng. Jemez Mountains, named from Jemez Pueblo [27:35]. 
This name has perhaps long been applied loosely to the whole 
range, but the writer has not found such usage in print earlier 
than the writings of Hewett. Bandelier* uses ‘‘Sierra de 
Jemez” as a synonym for Jara Mountain [27:10], 9. v. “A 
great complex of mountains loosely known as the Jemez.” 
‘“‘ Jemez mountains.” ® 

(3) Valles Mountains. (<Span.). =Span. (5). Thisisthename 
applied to the chain by Bandelier, who uses it just as Hewett 
uses ‘‘ Jemez Mountains.” ‘‘ Valles Mountains.”’ ‘‘ Valles chain.” 
‘“‘Range of the Valles.” ® 

1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 120, 1892. 

2 Castafieda (1540-42) quoted by Bandelier, ibid. 
3 Ibid. 

4Tbid., p.72, note. 

5 Hewett, Antiquities, p. 9, 1906. 

6Ibid., p. 14. 


7 Bandelier, op. cit., pp. 65, 72 (note). 
8 Tbid., pp. 32, 53. 
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(4) Eng. Santa Clara Mountains. This name is suggested by a 
prominent English-speaking Indian of Santa Clara Pueblo [14:71], 
who thinks the name Jemez Mountains or Valles Mountains is not 
appropriate. Santa Clara Pueblo is the only Rio Grande Tewa . 
pueblo lying on the west side of the Rio Grande, and’ the names 
Santa Clara Creek [14:24] and Santa Clara Peak [2:13] are well 
established. 

(5) Span. Sierra de los Valles, ‘mountains of the valleys,’ re- 
ferring to the meadow-valleys known as Los Valles; see Pim- 
penge [Large Features:1]. This is the name always used by 
Mexicans and by Tewa when they speak Spanish. It is also the 
name used by Bandelier. =Eng. (3). ‘‘Sierra de los Valles.” 
‘Sierra del Valle.” 

These names refer to the entire range of mountains west of the 
Tewa country, which Bandelier*® describes as ‘‘the mountains 
which divide the Rio Grande valley from the sources of the Rio 
Jemez [27:34].” Mountains or groups of mountains of this 
chain or range pass under many special names, most of which 
do not appear on any map, and cannot be definitely located. 

‘‘As I shall have occasion to refer frequently to the different sections of the 
Valles Mountains under their current Spanish names, I give here a list of them 
from north to south. The northern end of the range is formed by the Sierra de 
Abiquiu [2:unlocated], with the peak [Abiquiu Peak [2:10]] of the same 
name; then follows the Cerro Pelado [Santa Clara Peak [2:13]]; afterwards 
come the Sierra de Toledo [27:unlocated], Sierra de San Miguel [28:29], 
Sierra de la Bolsa [27: unlocated], and, lastly, the Sierra de la Palisada [27: 
unlocated]. As seen from Santa Fé [29:5], they seem to constitute one long 
chain of contiguous heights. West of this range, at an elevation of at least 
8,000 feet, extend the grassy basins of the ‘Valles’ [Pimpxyge [Large Fea- 
tures: 1]]; beyond it rises the high Sierra de la Jara [Jara Mountain [27:10]], 


sometimes called Sierra de Jemez, because the Jemez region lies on its western 
base.’’ 4 


Other mountains of the range are: Capulin Mountain [1:28], 
Pedernal Mountain [2:9], Kusunpupins [14:25], Pitepiny [14: 
23), K‘wobukwajé [16:134], Cochiti Mountains [28:5], and the 
mountains with Jemez names shown on the eastern part of [27]. 


TRAILS 


Po ‘trail’ ‘road’. Wagon roads are sometimes called tepo ‘ wagon 
road’ (te ‘wagon’; po ‘road’) or poso’jo ‘big road’ (po ‘road’; so’jo 
‘big’), in contradistinction to which trails are called fo’e (’e diminu- 
tive). abajupo or kwejipo ‘horse trail’ (Labaju, kweeje ‘horse’; po 
‘trail’). Budupo ‘donkey trail’ (budu ‘donkey’; fo ‘ trail’). 


1Bandelier, The Delight Makers, p.1, 1890; Final Report, pt. 1, p. 71, 1892. 
2Tbid., p. 199. , 
éIbid., pt. 1, p. 14, note, 1899. 

4Ibid., pt. If, p. 72, note, 1892. 
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The region known to the Tewa is covered at present with a network 
of innumerable trails, most of which are made by stock. The intro- 
duction of the horse doubtless greatly modified the course and charac- 
ter of trails used in traveling. Satisfactory knowledge about the 
ancient trails is surprisingly difficult to get. The chief ancient trails 
leading west were doubtless those which passed up the Santa Clara 
and Guaje Creeks and over the western mountains into the Jemez 
country. Important trails must have run along both sides of the Rio 
Grandeand Rio Chama. Allinformation obtained about ancient trails 
is included in the present section. Old Indian informants say that the 
Tewa had no bridges across the Rio Grande and the Chama in ancient 
times; their trails led them to well-known fording places. These 
were the only streams which could not be forded anywhere. Ford is 
called merely popv’twe * place where one goes through the water’ (po 
‘water’; pz ‘to issue’ ‘to go through’; ’we locative). As in the case 
of the trails, the fords are fully treated in the present section. 
Some of the smaller streams and ditches of the Tewa country were 
spanned by flat-hewn logs. 

Trails were sometimes named after the places or peoples to which 
they led or after the peoples who used them: Thus, P*e/wpo ‘ Abiquiu 
trail’? (P'efwu ‘Abiquiu’; po ‘trail’); Wansadopo ‘Navaho trail’ 
( Wansabée ‘Navaho’; fo ‘ trail’). 


PLACE-NAMES IN Recions Maprprrep 
[1] TIERRA AMARILLA SHEET 


The Tewa have no current ternt for the region shown on map 1.1 
Occasionally ?Abékjupije ‘up Abiquiu way’ (Abésju ‘ Abiquiu’, see 
[3:36]; peje ‘toward’) is used to designate all the country about and 
beyond (north of) Abiquiu. Tierra Amarilla is applied to the sheet 
because Tierra Amarilla is the name of the county seat of Rio Arriba 
County, which has been used to denote this district. Bandelier 1 men- 
tions ‘‘the cold and well-watered Tierra Amarilla in northern New 
Mexico” as ‘‘among the few typical timbered areas”. 

Only one pueblo ruin is shown on [1]. Probably many other ruins 
will be discovered later, however, in the southern part of this area. 
Inquiry has failed to reveal that the Tewa have any knowledge as to 
what people built these pueblos. The results secured by the writer 
are as negative as those of Bandelier, who writes: ? ‘‘To what tribe or 
linguistic stock the numerous vestiges of pueblos along the Upper 
Rio Chama, north of Abiquiu and west of El Rito, must be attributed, 
is still unknown.” See [2:7]. 








1 See explanation regarding maps, on p. 97. 
2 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 19, 1890. 
3 Tbid., pt. 11, p. 53, 1892. 
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The Jicarilla Apache now occupy the northwestern corner of the 
area. It was not many decades ago, however, that these Indians 
ranged east of Taos, and the country now occupied by their reserva- 
tion was held by the Southern Ute. See Jicarilla Apache and Ute, 
pages 574 and 578, respectively. 


[1:1] (1) Pokwiwi?t ‘lake gap’ (pokwi ‘lake’ <po ‘water’, hwi 
unexplained; w77 ‘gap’ ‘pass’). This name refers to the lake 
and the whole locality. It was not known to the informants 
whether there is a gap or pass there. 

(2) Pokwiwi ipokwt, Pokwiwi? tibolamt Roe gap lake’ (pokwy 
‘lake’ < po ‘water’, Aw? unexplained; w2’2 ‘gap’ ‘pass’; 2” loca- 
tive and adjective-forming postfix, mineral singular; pokw? ‘lake’ 
<po ‘water’, /wz unexplained), This name refers especially to 
the lake. 

(3) Kabajupokwi, Kwejipokwi, Kabajwv'pokwi, Kwejvi'- 
pokwy ‘horse lake’ (kabaju ‘horse’ <Span. caballo ‘horse’; 
kwejv ‘horse’, perhaps an early borrowing from Span. caballo 
‘horse’; 2 locative and adjective-forming postfix, mineral singu- 
lar, agreeing with postpounded pokwz2 ; pokwi ‘lake’ < po ‘water’, 
kwt unexplained). =Taos (5), Eng. (6), Span. (8). 

(4) Pimpijepokui, Pimpije Bolnwi ‘northern lake’ (pympije 

‘north’ <Piyy ‘mountain’, pie ‘toward’; *2% locative and adjec- 
tive-forming postfix, mineral singular; Py ae ‘lake’ < po ‘water’, 
kw unexplained). Horse Lake is thus known as the abies 
lake, Boulder Lake [1:2] as the middle lake, and Stinking Lake 
[1:3] as the southern lake, of the present Jicarilla country. 
= Eng. (7), Span. (9). 

(5) Taos Adipaqwidand ‘horse lake’ (kdi- ‘horse’; paqwid 
‘lake’ < pa ‘water’, gwid- unexplained, the compeanee paqwri- 
probably being cognate with Tewa pokwi,; and noun postfix, 
agreeing in gender and number with postpounded paqwid-). 
= Tewa (3), Eng. (6), Span. (8). 

(6) Eng. Horse Lake. =Tewa (3), Taos (5), Span. (8). 

(7) Eng. North Lake. =Tewa (4), Span. (9). 

(8) Span. Laguna del Caballo ‘horse lake’. =Tewa (3), Taos 
(5), Eng. (6). | 

(9) Span. Laguna del Norte ‘north lake’. =Tewa (4}, 
Eng. (“). 

This lake is on the J Peet Apache Indian Reservation. It is 
frequently mentioned in connection with Boulder Lake [1:2] and 
Stinking Lake [1:3]. 

[1:2] (1) Kuk‘aiwe ‘at the stone enclosure’ (kuk‘a ‘stone barrier or 
wall of roughly piled stones enclosing a space’ < kw ‘stone’, k‘a 
‘fence enclosing a space’ ‘corral’; ’zwe ‘at’, locative postfix.) 
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One informant stated that the lake is called thus because it is 
surrounded by a parapet or rim of rocks. 

(2) Kuk'@iwepokwi ‘lake at the stone enclosure’ (kuk‘a ‘stone 
barrier or wall of roughly piled stones enclosing a space’ < ku 
‘stone’, ka ‘fence enclosing a space’ ‘corral’; swe ‘at’, locative 
postfix; pokwi ‘lake’ < po ‘water’, kwi unexplained). Cf. (1), 
above. 

(3) Kupokwi ‘stone lake’ (ku ‘stone’; pokwi ‘lake’ < po 
‘water’, 42 unexplained). =Taos (5), Eng. (6), Span. (8). 

(4) Pingepokwi, Piyge’*pokwr ‘middle lake’ (pinge ‘in the 
middle’; 2 locative or adjective-forming postfix, mineral singular, 
agreeing with postpounded pokwi,; pokwi ‘lake’ < po ‘water’, 
kwi unexplained). The lake is thus called in contradistinction 
to Horse Lake or North Lake [1:1] and Stinking Lake or South 
Lake [1:3]. -=Eng. (7), Span. (9). . 

(5) Taos Qtipagwidand ‘stone lake’ (qiti- ‘stone’; paqwid 
‘lake’ < pa- ‘ water’, gwid- unexplained; and noun postfix, agreeing 
in gender and number with postpounded paquid- ). =Tewa (8), 
Eng. (6), Span. (8). 

(6) Eng. Boulder Lake. =Tewa (3), Taos (5), Span. (8). Cf. 
Tewa (1) and (2). 

(7) Eng. Middle Lake. =Tewa (4), Span. (9). 

(8) Span. Laguna Piedra ‘stone lake’. =Tewa (3), Taos (5), 
Eng. (6). Cf. Tewa (1) and (2). 

(9) Span. Laguna en el Medio. =Tewa (4), Eng. (7). 

It is near this lake that the Jicarilla Apache hold a dance on the 
night of September 15 and for several nights following, every year. 
The dance takes place inside a large round corral built of brush. 
This corral is known to the Tewa as k‘abwu ‘large roundish low 
place enclosed by a corral’ (‘a ‘corral’; bww ‘large roundish 
low place’). The Tewa call the dance h'abwufaue (fase ‘ dance’). 
This lake is often mentioned in connection with this dance; also 
in connection with Horse Lake [1:1] and Stinking Lake [1:3 ]. 

[1:3] (1) Posy’2 ‘smelling water’ (po ‘water’; sy ‘to smell’, in- 
transitive, said of pleasant or unpleasant smells; ’2” locative and 
adjective-forming postfix, mineral singular, agreeing with fo). 
Cf. Span. (7). 

(2) Pokwisw’?’t ‘smelling lake’ (pokwi ‘lake < po ‘water’, wi 
unexplained; sy ‘to smell’, intransitive, said of pleasant or unpleas- 
ant smells; 2 locative and adjective-forming postfix, mineral sin- 
gular, agreeing with jo. =Taos (4), Eng. (5), Span. (8). 

(83) ’Akompijepokwi, ’ Akompijev pokwy ‘southern lake’ (’akom- 
pije ‘south’ <’akoyy ‘plain’ ‘level country’, peje ‘toward’; 2 
locative and adjective-forming postfix, mineral singular, agreeing 
with pokwi; pokwi ‘lake’ < po‘ water’, iwi unexplained). =Eng. 
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(6), Span. (9). The lake is thus called in contradistinetion to 
Horse Lake or North Lake [1:1] and Boulder Lake or Middle 
Lake [1:2]. 

(4) Taos Pagwidtawaand ‘stinking lake’ (paqwid ‘lake’ < pa 
‘water’, gwidé unexplained; ta ‘to smell’, intransitive, said of 
pleasant or unpleasant smells; wa said to have the force of ‘ which’; 
and noun postfix, agreeing in gender and number with postpounded 
tawa). =Tewa (2), Eng. (5), Span. (8). 

(5) Eng. Stinking Lake. =Tewa (2), Span. (8). Cf. Tewa (1). 

(6) South Lake. =Tewa (3), Span. (9). 

(7) Span. Laguna del Ojo Hediondo ‘lake of the stinking 
spring’. Cf. Tewa (1). 

(8) Span. Laguna Hedionda ‘stinking lake’. =Tewa (2), Taos 
(4), Eng. (5). Cf. Tewa (1). 

(9) Span. Laguna del Sur ‘south lake.’ =Tewa (3), Eng. (6). . 

According to some of the names and the statements of two 
Indian informants the lake gets its name from a spring the water 
of which has a strong odor. Just where this spring is situated 
could not be ascertained... This lake is often mentioned in con- 
nection with Horse Lake [1:1] and Boulder Lake [1:2]. Notice 
also [1:4]. Several other Tewa forms of the name of this lake 
are probably also in use. 

This lake is situated south of the Jicarilla Apache Indian 
Reservation, and not on it, as are [1:1] and [1:2]. 

[1:4] (1) Poswiwepohwu, Poswiwei* pohwu ‘smelling water creek’ 
(posy’2”* ‘smelling water’, one of the names of Stinking Lake < po 
‘water’, su ‘to smell’, intransitive, used of pleasant as well as of ~ 
unpleasant smells; ’z” locative and adjective-forming postfix, min- 
eral singular, agreeing with po, ’¢we, formed by the juxtaposition 
of 7* and we, ‘at’, a locative postfix which is not used unless pre- 
ceded by 2% except in the Nambé dialect; 2 locative and ad- 
jective-forming postfix, mineral gender, agreeing with pohwu; 
pohwu ‘creek’ < po ‘water’, Awu ‘large groove’). Cf. Eng. 
(2), Span. (3). 

(2) Eng. Stinking Lake Creek. Cf. Tewa (1), Span. (3). 

(3) Span. Arroyo de la Laguna del Ojo Hediondo ‘creek 
or wash of the lake of the stinking spring’. Cf. Tewa (1), 
Eng. (2). 

Many other Tewa forms might also be applied to this creek. 

[1:5] (1) Badbw’u ‘Vado town’ (bau < Span. Vado, name of the set- 
tlement; bw’u ‘ town’). 

(2) Eng. Vado. (< Span. Vado). 

(3) Span. Vado ‘ford’. 

Vado is a small lumbering settlement. The informants did not 
know whether there is really a ford there. The Spanish name is 
never translated into Tewa. The Chama River above Vado is 
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called Pampo, below Vado it is called Popiyy; see Ghatiia River 
[Large Features:2].’ 

[1:6] Pampo ‘river of the captive(s)’ (pay ‘captive’ ‘prisoner’; po 
‘water’ ‘river’). The informants do not know why this name is 
‘applied. They do not know whether in Spanish a corresponding 
pane, which would be Rio del Cautivo or Rio de los Cautivos 

‘river of the captive(s)’, is in use. 

This name is applied to what Americans call the upper Chama 
River above the confluence of [1:4] and the vicinity of Vado set- 
tlement [1:5]. TheTewa, however, consider /ampo to be a river 
distinct from the Chama. See Poin [Large features: 2]. 

[1:7] (1) Buastbw’u ‘ Brazos town’ (Bvast <Span. Brazos, name of the 
settlement; bw’wu ‘town’). 

(2) Eng. Los Brazos. (< Span.). 

(3) Span. Los Brazos ‘the arms’ (bodypart) ‘the branches’. 

Why this name was given is not known. Cf. [1:8] and [1:9]. 

[1:8] (1) Buastpohwu, Buaswi* pohwu ‘ Brazos Creek’ (Buast < Span. 
Brazos, name of the settlement; 2” locative and adjective-forming 
bodifixn, mineral singular, agreeing with pohwu,; pohwu ‘creek’ < 
po ‘water’, wu ‘large groove’). 

(2) Eng. Los Brazos Creek. (< Span.). 

(3) Span. Ritd de los Brazos ‘arms creek.’ Cf. [1:7] and [1:9]. 

[1:9] (1) Buasipin p, Buaswim pin p ‘ Brazos mountain’ (Bias < Span. 
Brazos, name of the settlement; ’27,7 locative and adjective-form- 
ing postfix, vegetal singular, agreeing with pin; piyy ‘moun- 
tain’). 

(2) Eng. Los Brazos Peak(s). (<Span. Los Brazos ‘the arms’). 

(8) Span. Cerro de los Brazos, Sierra de los Brazos ‘the arms 
mountain’. 

The Indian informants stated that two peaks are conspicuous. 
Cf. [1:7] and [1:8]. 

[1:10] 1) ?OAubw’u ‘Ojo town”? CPohiu ae ojos ‘springs’; bw’u 
‘town’). 

(2) Span. Los Ojos ‘the springs’. 

It is stated that this settlement is a couple of miles northwest 
of Tierra Amarilla town and east of the Chama River. Several 
informants have stated that the Tewa call the town of Parkview 
by this name. 

[Tierra Amarilla region] (1) Wéntsejiwe ‘at the yellow earth’ (néyp 
‘earth’; tse ‘yellowness’ ‘yellow’; iwe ‘at’ locative postfix, 7 
being infixed whenever 72, in or ’iwe is postfixed to fse). 
= Eng. (2), Span. (3). | 

(2) Eng. Tierra Amarilla region. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), 
Span. (3). 


* 
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(3) Span. region de Tierra Amarilla ‘yellow earth region’. 
=Tewa (1), Eng. (2). 

All the country about Tierra Amarilla town is known by this 
name. Several informants have declared that this is the ‘‘old 
Indian name” of the locality, and that the locality is named from 
the pigment deposit discussed below under [1:13]. Cf. [1:11] 
and [1 12]. Furthermore, it is stated that the earth in this whole 
region is yellowish. 

[1:11] CQ) Wantsejiwepo, Naintsejiwed’’*po ‘river at the yellow earth, 
i. e., in the Tierra Amarilla region, (ndntsejiwe ‘at the pelloy: 
earth’ ‘at Tierra Amarilla’ <ndy yp ‘earth’, fse ‘ yellowness’ ‘yel- 
low’, ewe ‘at’ locative postfix, 7 haaieseer whenever 72”, ’4n 7, or 
as is postfixed to tse; 2 locative and adjective- fomousds postfix, 
mineral singular, agreeing with po, po ‘water’ ‘creek’ ‘river’). 
=Taos (2), Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(2) Taos Nanrhsulipa’ and ‘yellow earth river, i. e., Tierra Am- 
arilla river’ (namfsuli- ‘yellow earth’ ‘Tierra Anbiaeitial <nam- 
‘earth’, tsulz ‘yellow’; pa- ‘water’ ‘creek’ ‘river’; and noun 
postfix, agreeing in gender and number with postpounded a). 
= Tewa (1), Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(3) Eng. Tierra Amarilla Creek. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Taos 
(2), Span. (4). : 

(4) Span. Rito de Tierra Amarilla ‘ yellow earth creek’. =Tewa 
(1), Taos (2), Eng. (3). 

(5) Span. Rio Nutritas ‘little beaver river’. Cf. [1:12], [1:14]. 

Cf. Tierra Amarilla region, above, also [1:12] and [1:13]. 

[1:12] (1) Manésejiwebw’u ‘town at the yellow earth’ (ndyy ‘earth’; 
tse ‘yellowness’ ‘ yellow’; *dwe ‘at’ locative postfix, 7 being infixed 
whenever 72”, in, or éwe is postfixed to tse; bw wu ‘town’. Cf. 
Eng. (2), Span. (8). 

(2) Eng. Tierra Amarilla town. (<Span.). = pan. (3). Cf. - 
Tewa (1). 

(3) Span. Tierra Amarilla ‘yellow earth’. =Eng. (2). Cf. 
Tewa (1). 

(4) Span. Las Nutritas ‘the little beavers’. Cf. [1:11], [1:14]. 

Tierra Amarilla is the county seat of Rio Arriba County. Cf. 
[Tierra Amarilla region] above, also [1:11] and [1:13]. 

[1:13] (1) Pseji’* kondiwe ‘where the yellow pigment is dug’ (fe 
‘yellowness’ ‘yellow’; ’2” locative and adjective-forming postfix, 
minéral singular, here refering to yellow stuff or pigment, j being 

_infixed whenever 2”, in, or "éwe is postfixed to tse; k'ondiwe 
‘where it is dug’ pit? ‘quarry’ < k'‘oy ‘to dig’, ’#we ‘at? locative 
postfix). 

It is said that this pigment deposit is situated a short distance 
northwest of Tierra Amarilla town. The substance is moist when 
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itis dug out. It is mixed with water and used for ‘‘ yellowing” 
the walls of rooms in pueblo houses, near the floor. It is stated 
that the deposit is occasionally visited by Tewa Indians, who carry 
home quantities of the pigment for this purpose. The substance 
may be called ndntse7i” ‘yellow earth’ (ndy earth’), but is com- 
monly called merely ésejz’. See under Mrnerats. The names 
of the Tierra Amarilla region, river, town, etc., are probably to 
be explained from the presence of this deposit and from the fact 
that the earth is yellowish in the vicinity. Cf. [Tierra Amarilla 
region], pp. 111-12, also [1:11] and [1:12]. 

[1:14] (1) ?Ojotepo ‘beaver house water’ (’ojote ‘beaver house’ 
‘beaver nest’ <’ojo ‘beaver’, te ‘house’; fo ‘water’ ‘creek’ 
‘river’). This is probably the original Tewa name of this creek. 
Though Nutritas is perhaps as common in Spanish as is Nutrias, 
the former word is never translated in Tewa speech, while the 
Nutrias River is regularly called ’Ojotepo. Cf. Taos (2), Eng. 
(3), Span. (4). 

(2) Taos Pajapaand ‘beaver water’ (paja- ‘beaver’; pa ‘water’ 
‘creek’ ‘river’; andé@ noun postfix, agreeing in gender and number 
with postpounded ja). =Eng. (3), (Span. (4). 

(3) Eng. Nutrias Creek. (<Span.). =Taos (2), Span. (4). 
Cf. Tewa (1). 

(4) Span. Rito de las Nutrias ‘beaver creek’. Bandelier* gives 
‘the Nutrias”. =Taos (2), Eng. (3). Cf. Tewa (1). 

Bandelier’ says: ‘‘The branches of which the Chama is formed 
are the Coyote in the west, the Gallinas north of west, and the 
Nutrias north. It is said that the waters of the first are red, 
those of the Gallinas white, and those of the Nutrias limpid. 
According as one or the other of these tributaries rises, the waters 
of the Chama assume a different hue.” Cf. the name Nutritas, 
[1:11], [1:12]. 

[1:15] (1) Sv2”* po ‘onion water’ (sz ‘onion’; ’2 locative and adjec- 
tive-forming postfix, mineral gender, agreeing with po, po ‘water’ 
‘creek’ river’). Probably a mere translation of the Span. name. 
=Eng. (2), Span. (3). - 

(2) Eng. Cebolla Creek. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Rito Cebolla ‘onion river’. =Tewa (1), Eng. (2). 
Or [ish i). 

[1:16] (1) Tobatse’? ‘white cliffs’ (toba ‘cliff’; ise ‘whiteness’ 
‘white’; *2 locative and adjective-forming postfix, mineral gen- 
der). =Eng. (2). 

(2) ‘‘ White Butts”.? =Tewa (1). 

1 Final Report, pt. 11, p. 56, note, 1892, 


2U. S. Geographical Surveys West of the 100th Meridian, Parts of Southern Colorado and Northern 
New Mexico, atlas sheet No. 69. 
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The white substance of which these cliffs are composed is said 
to be of no use to the Indians. 

[1:17] (1) Sv2we ‘at the onion(s) (sz ‘onion’; ’2we ‘at’, locative postfix 
referring to a single place). Probably a mere translation of the 
Span. name. =Eng. (2), Span. (8). 

(2) Eng. Cebolla. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Cebolla ‘onion’. =Tewa (1), Eng. (2). ‘**Sebolla.”+ 

The settlement is said to consist of a few scattered houses inhab- 
ited by Mexicans. It is said that the road from El Rito to Tierra 
Amarilla passes through this settlement. Cf. [1:15]. 

[1:18] Popiyy is the name applied to the Chama River below Vado. 
See Chama River [Large features:2]. 

[1:19] (1) Dipiyy ‘turkey mountains’ ‘chicken mountains’ (dz ‘tur- 
key’ ‘chicken’; piy ‘mountain’). Probably a mere translation 
of the Span. name. =Eng. (2), Span. (4), Fr. (6). 

(2) Eng. Gallinas Mountains. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Span. 
(4). 

(3) Eng. Gallinas Bad Lands. (<Span.). =Span. (5), Fr. (6). 

(4) Span. Cerros de las. Gallinas ‘chicken mountains’ ‘turkey 
mountains’, ='Tewa (1), Eng. (2). 

(5) Span. Terrenos Malos del Rio de las Gallinas ‘chicken or 
turkey river bad lands’. = Eng. (8), Fr. (6). 

(6) ‘*‘ Les Mauvaises Terres de Gallinas’”’? ‘Gallinas bad lands’. 
= Eng. (8), Span. (5). Cf. [1:24], [1:25]. See plate 1, A.. 

[1:20] (1) Awijo’v’a ‘old woman steep slope’ (kwijo ‘old woman’; 
wa ‘steep slope’). Tewa kwaje or kwage ‘mesa’ is never applied. 
Cf. Eng. (2), Span. (8). 

(2). Eng. Las Viejas Mesa. (<Span.). Cf. Tewa (1). 

(3) Span. Mesa de las Viejas ‘old women mesa’. Cf. Tewa (1). 

This mesa or slope is east of the Chama River and north of 
[1:31]. It would be difficult to determine whether the Tewa or 
the Span. name is original. 

[1:21] (1) Eng. Largo Canyon. (<Span:). 

(2) Span. Cafion Largo ‘long canyon’. 
This canyon drains into San Juan River. Two of the inform- 
ants know the canyon but say that there is no Tewa name for it. 

[1:22] (1) Sompin wwe ‘at porcupine mountain’ (sempiyy ‘porcu- 
pine mountain’, see [l:unlocated] <soyyp ‘porcupine’, pw 
‘mountain’; ’zwe ‘at’ locative postfix, indicating a single place). 

-This term is applied to the region which since Cope’s time has 
been known to some Americans as Cristone. Cf. [1:23]. 

(2) Eng. Cristone. (<Span. creston ‘hog-back ridge’). See 
[1:23]. ; 





1Topographic Map of New Mexico, U.S. Geological Survey, Professional Paper 68, pl. 1. 
2Hewett, Communautés, p. 42, 1908. 
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A, GALLINAS ‘'BAD LANDS" IN THE CHAMA DRAINAGE 





B, SCENE NEAR THE HEADWATERS OF SANTA CLARA CREEK, THE SLENDER TRUNCATED 
CONE OF PEDERNAL PEAK IN THE DISTANCE 
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[1:23] (1) Sompin piweonwikeji, Sompinp wer ’onwikejt ‘pueblo 
ruin at porcupine mountain’ (sompin p’iwe ‘at porcupine moun- 
tain’, see [1:22] (1); ’2” locative and adjective-forming. postfix; 
’onwrkejt ‘pueblo ruin’? <’oywi ‘pueblo’, kejz postpound 
‘ruin’). Cf. Sompiy [1: unlocated] and [1:22]. 

(2) Eng. Cristone Pueblo ruin. This ruin was named by Prof. 
E. D. Cope, presumably from Span. creston ‘ narrow crest’. 

‘*Tn riding past the foot of the precipice I observed what appeared to be stone 
walls crowning its summit. Examination of the ridge disclosed the fact that a 
village, forming a single line of 30 houses, extended along its narrow crest, 22 
of them being south of the causeway and 8 north of it. The most southern in 
situation is at some distance from the southern extremity of the hog-back. . . . 
This town I called Cristone. The same hog-back recommences a little more 
than a mile to the north, rising to a greater elevation, say 600 or 700 feet above 
the valley.’’! 

Professor Cope clearly had in mind Span. creston ‘ridge’ 
‘crest’.  ‘*Cristone.”? 

This ruin is described by E. D. Cope, as stated above. <A part 
of Cope’s report on the ruin is quoted by Hewett.’ 

[1:24] (1) Dipo ‘turkey water’ ‘chicken water’ (dz ‘turkey’ ‘chicken’; 
po ‘water’ ‘creek’ ‘river’). (Probably <Span.). =Eng. (2), Span. 
(2) Eng. Gallinas Creek. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Span. (38). 

(3) Span. Rio de las Gallinas ‘chicken river’ ‘turkey river’. 
= Tewa (1), Eng. (2). ‘‘ The Gallinas.” * 

‘**The branches of which the Chama is formed are the Coy- 
ote in the west, the Gallinas north of west, and the Nutrias 
north. It is said that the waters of the first are red, those of the 
Gallinas white, and those of the Nutrias limpid. According as 
one or the other of these tributaries rises, the waters of the 
Chama assume a different hue.”* Cf. [1:19] and [1:25]. 

[1:25] (1) Dviwe ‘where the turkeys or chickens are’ (dz ‘turkey’ 
‘chicken’; ’xwe ‘at’ locative postfix indicating a single place). 
= Eng. (2), Span. (8). 

(2) Eng. Gallinas settlement. (<Span.). =Tewa(1), Span. (3). 

(3) Span: Las Gallinas ‘the chickens’ ‘the turkeys’. . =Tewa 

(1), Eng. (2). 

It seems probable that the Tewa name is a translation of the 
Spanish. Gallinas seems to be a favorite place-name with the 
Mexicans; cf. Gallinas Creek, by which the city of Las Vegas is 
built. See Gallinas Creek, page 559. The Tewa word di was 





1K. D. Cope, Wheeler Survey Report for 1875, vil, pp. 353, 355, 1879, quoted by Hewett, Antiquities, 
pp. 42, 43. 

2 Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 365. 

3 Antiquities, pp. 41-44. 

4Bandelier, Final Report, pt. U1, p. 56, note, 1892. 
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originally applied to the wild turkey, but since chickens were 
introduced it has been used to designate both turkeys and chickens, 
turkeys being distinguished when necessary by calling them pinzd 
‘mountain chickens’ (piyr ‘mountain’; dz ‘turkey’ ‘ chickens’). 
Cf. [1:19] and [1:24]. 

[Capulin region] (1) ?A6e’ewe ‘where the chokecherry is’ (abé ‘choke- 
cherry’ ‘Prunus melanocarpa (A. Nelson) Rydb.’; ’iwe ‘at’ loca- 
tive postfix indicating a single place). =Cochiti (2), Eng. (3), 
Span. (4). 

(2) Cochiti Apo {élo ‘chokecherry corner’ (dpo ‘chokecherry’ 
‘Prunus melanocarpa (A. Nelson) Rydb.’; f6éko ‘ corner’). =Tewa 
(1), Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(3) Eng. Capulin region. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Cochiti (2), 
Span. (4). 

(4) Span. rejion Capulin ‘chokecherry region’. =Tewa (1), 
Cochiti (2), Eng. (3). Cf. [1:26], [1:27], [1:28]. 

‘U1: 26] (1) ’Abe’ ee -AbCiwer* makina, > Abé wepapaae 
Abeiwer* pepabe’r* ‘chokecherry cheat Cabe'vwe ‘where 
the chokecherry is’ ‘Capulin’, see [Capulin region], above; ’2” loca- 
tive and adjective-forming postfix; makina ‘machine’ ‘mill’ ‘saw- 
mill’ <Span. maquina ‘machine’ ‘sawmill’; p bigs * sawmill’ 
<pre ‘stick’ ‘timber’, pabé ‘to cut crosswise’, ’2 locative and 
adjective-forming postfix). = Eng. (2), Span. (3). 

(2) Eng. Capulin sawmill. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Span. (3). 

(3) Span. asserradero de Capulin ‘chokecherry sawmill’. 
=Tewa (1), Eng. (2). 

This sawmill is frequently moved from one part to another 
of the wild region in which it is situated. Tewa Indians have 
been frequently employed at this sawmill. Cf. [Capulin region], 
above, also [1:27] and [1:28]. 

[1:27] (1) ’Abépo ‘chokecherry creek’ (a6é, as under [Capulin region], 
above, ‘chokecherry’ ‘Capulin’; po ‘water’ ‘creek’ ‘river’). 
= Eng. (2), Span. (3). 

(2) Eng. Capulin Creek. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Span. (8). 

(8) Span. Rito Capulin ‘chokecherry creek’. =Tewa (1). 
Eng. (2). 

This creek is tributary to Gallinas Creek [1:24]. Cf. [Capulin 
region], above, also [1:26] and [1:28]. 

[1:28] (1) ’>Abépiyp ‘chokecherry mountain’ (abé, as under [Capulin 
region], above, ‘chokecherry’ ‘Capulin’; piyy ‘mountain’). 
= Eng. (2), Span. (3). 

(2) Eng. Capulin mountain. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Cerro Capulin * chokecherry mountain’. =Tewa (1), 
Eng. (2). 

This mountain is said to be high. 
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[1:29] (1) Depo ‘coyote Water’ (de ‘coyote’; fo ‘water ’ ‘creek’ 
‘river’). =Cochiti (3), Eng. (4), Span. (7). 

(2) Napotupo ‘adobe river’ ‘mud river’ (nd pota ‘adobe’ ‘ clayey 
mud’; po ‘ water’ ‘creek’ ‘riyer’), =Eng. (5), Span. (8). 

(3) Cochiti [tsonatséna ‘coyote river’ (fdtsona ‘coyote’; 
tséna ‘river’). ='Tewa (1), Eng. (4), Span. (7). 

(4) Eng. Coyote Creek. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Cochiti (3), 
Span. (7). 

(5) Eng. Puerco Creek, Muddy Creek, Dirty Creek. (<Span.). 
=Tewa, (2), Span. (8). 

(6) Salinas Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (9). 

(7) Span. Rio Coyote ‘coyote river’. =Tewa (1), Cochiti (8), 
Eng. (4). **The Coyote.” 

(8) Span. Rio Puerco ‘muddy river’ ‘dirty river’. =Eng. (5). 
Cf. Tewa (2). 

(9) Span. Rio Salinas ‘creek of the alkali flats’, =Eng. (6). 
** Salinas Creek.”’? 

After much questioning at San Juan it seems clear that these 
names refer to one stream, the name Coyote Creek coming per- 
haps from Coyote. settlement, which is situated onthe creek. ‘‘The 
branches of which the Chama is formed are the Coyote in the 
west, the Gallinas north of west, and the Nutrias north. It is said 
that the waters of the first are red, those of the Gallinas white, 
and those of the Nutrias limpid. According as one or the other of 
these tributaries rises, the waters of the Chama assume a differ- 
ent hue.”1 Cf. [1:30] and [29:120]. 

[1:30] (1) Decwe ‘coyote place’ (de ‘ coyote’; ’twe ‘at’ locative post- 
fix referring to a single place.) (Probably <Span.). =Eng. (2), 
Span. (3). This name refers of course to the whole region as 
well as to the Mexican settlement itself. 

(2) Eng. Coyote settlement and region. (<Span.). =Tewa(1), 
Span. (3). 

(3) Span. Coyote ‘coyote’. =Tewa (1), Eng. (2). Cf. [1:29]. 

[1:31] (1) Hutahe’u ‘dry arroyo arroyo’ (hwu ‘arroyo’ ‘large groove’; 

ta ‘dryness’ ‘dry’; jiu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). =Eng. (3), 
Span. (5). This name is applied especially to the lower part of 
the stream, as far up as the white mineral deposit or farther, this 
portion of the bed being usually dry. This is perhaps a transla- 
tion of Span. Arroyo Seco. . 

(2) Pesen rphwu, Pesempo ‘deer horn arroyo’ ‘deer horn water’ 
(pesey ‘deer horn’? <pe#e ‘deer’, seyyr ‘horn’; Awu ‘large 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 56, note, 1892. 
2U. S. Geographical Surveys West of the 100th Meridian, Parts of Southern Colorado and North- 
ern New Mexico, atlas sheet No. 69. 
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groove’ ‘arroyo’; po ‘water’ ‘creek’ ‘river’.) Cf. Eng. (4), 
Span. (6). This name is applied most frequently perhaps to the 
upper course of the waterway, near Cangilon Mountain [1:35]. 
Since this is not an exact equivalent of the Span. name, Pxsey 
may be an old Tewa name applied originally to either Cenaron 
Mountain or Cangilon Creek. 

(3) Eng. Cangilon Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (4). Cf. Tewa (2). 

(4) Span. Rito Cangilon ‘horn river’. = Eng. (3). Cf. Tewa (2). 

This creek rises at Cangilon Mountain. Cf. [1:33], [1:34], 
[1:35], and [22:unlocated]. 

[1:32] (1) Sabepo * Athabascan water’ (Sabé ‘ Athabascan’; fo * water’ 
‘spring’). Cf. Tewa (2), Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(2) Nwdnsabe po ‘ Navaho water’ (Ywdnsabé * Navaho’ < Vwdy p- 
‘Jemez’, Sabé ‘ Athabascan’; po ‘ water’ ‘spring’). =Eng. (8), 
Span. (4). Cf. Tewa (1). 

(3) Eng. Navaho spring. (<Span.). =Tewa (2), Span. (4). Cf. 
Tewa (1). 

(4) Span. Ojo Navajo ‘ Navaho spring’. =Tewa (2), Eng. (8). 
Cf. Tewa (1). 

This spring, said to be perennial, is situated on the west side 
of Cangilon Creek, as shown on the map. See Navaho Canyon 
[1:unlocated]. 

[1:33] (1) Eng. Lower Cangilon settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Cangilon el Rito abajo ‘ horn settlement down creek’. 
=Eng. (1). Prof. H. E. Boiton states that the name Cangilon 
was given by Father Escalante in 1776. ‘‘Cangillon” is dis- 
tinguished from ‘‘Upper Cangillon”.!  ** Canjilon.”” 

No Tewa name was obtained. Cf. [1:31], [1:34], and [1:35]. 

[1:34] (1) Eng. Upper Cangilon settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Cangilon el rito arriba ‘horn (settlement) up creek’. 

=Eng. (1). ‘‘Upper Cangillon’”’.1 

[1:35] eichueaee ‘deer-horn mountains’ (pesen r ‘deer- horn’ < pe 
‘deer’, seyr ‘horn’; piy ‘mountain’). Cf. Eng. (2), Span. (8). 
Since this is not an aoe equivalent of the Span. name, Pxseny 
may be an old Tewa name applied originally to either Cangilon 
Mountain or Cangilon Creek. Cf. [1:31]. 

. The main road from El] Rito to Tierra Amarilla is said to pass 
through Upper Cangilon. No Tewa name was obtained. Cf. 
[1:31] and [1:35]. 

1U. S. Geographical Surveys West of the 100th Meridian, Parts of Southern Colorado and Northern 
New Mexico, atlas sheet No. 69, 1873-1877. 


2Map accompanying Hewett, Antiquities, 1906; also Topographic Map of New Mexico, U. 8. 
Geological Survey, Professional Papers 68, pl. 1, 1903-1908. 
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[1:36] (1) San Juan Z"zbuhwu ‘T7*z dance, large low roundish place’ 
‘arroyo’(7"2 ‘a kind of dance held in winter at San Juan Pueblo’; 
bwu ‘large low roundish place’; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 
At any time those wishing to dance the 7"; dance get permission 
from the War Captain; a man and a woman are the principal 
dancers and property is thrown to the crowd at the close of the 
dance; dit‘7’0 ‘they are dancing this kind of dance’ (di ‘they 
3 +7; ’0° progressive postfix). The etymology given above has 
been confirmed by four San Juan Indians, from whom, however, 
no information could be obtained as to the real meaning of £2. 
The ¢ of ¢2 is clearly aspirated. A Santa Clara informant stated 
that the ¢2/ae (unaspirated ¢ ! ; fase ‘ dance’) is a San Juan dance 
and described it as it had been described to the writer by San 
Juan Indians. The Santa Clara informant stated that ¢7 is the 
name of a kind of headdress, made of skin and sticks, which pro- 
jects upward and forward from the forehead of the wearer, and 
that this headdress is worn in the San Juan ¢j/fate. There has 
been no opportunity to have this information discussed by San 
Juan Indians. The place-name is not known to Santa Clara, San 
Ildefonso, or Nambé Indians so far as could be ascertained. The 
verbs ¢'2¢'2 ‘to sparkle’ and ¢zk'elz ‘to stumble’ were suggested 
by a San Ildefonso Indian as possibly throwing light on the 
etymology. 

(2) Span. Arroyo Silvestre ‘Silvestre Arroyo’. The Span. 
name of the arroyo is from the name of the Mexican settlement 
Silvestre [1:unlocated]. 


UNLOCATED 


(1) Buwakuko ‘breadstuff stone barranca’ (bwwaku ‘guayave stone’ 
<buwa ‘breadstuff’ ‘any kind of bread’, ku ‘stone’; ko ‘bar- 
ranca’), =Span. (2). 

This is one of the localities at which the kind of stone used 
for baking paper-bread is obtained. See under MINERALS, 
where the preparation of these stones is described. This 
place is probably known to a number of people at each of 
the Tewa pueblos, but informants differ widely as to its location. . 
They agree in placing the locality east or north of the upper 
Chama River. One informant places it above [1:20], another 
below [1:31]. 

(2) Span. Arroyo Comal ‘arroyo of the stone or pan for cook- 
ing tortillas, guayave, and the like’. =Tewa (1). 

(1) Séndiwe ‘where the willows’ (jéyp ‘willow’; ’¢we ‘at’ locative 
postfix). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. La Jara ‘the willow’. .=Tewa (1). - 
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This is the rame of some locality on the Jicarilla Apache Reser- 
vation. The form /déndiwe is in use in Tewa. 

(3) Eng. *‘ Navaho Canyon”. Given by Hewett? as a northern 
tributary of Cangilon Creek. 

(1) Pobeko ‘ water-jar barranca’ (pobe ‘water jar’ ‘olla’? < po ‘water’, 

be referring to roundish shape; /o barranca). Cf. Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Arroyo Tinaja ‘large storage-jar arroyo’. Cf. Tewa 
(1). Tinaja is ndéybe in Tewa; Tewa fobe signifies ‘olla’ in Span. 

This locality is said to be east or north of the upper Chama 


River. 
(1) Eng. Sierra Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 
(2) Span. Rito Sierra ‘mountain range creek’, =Eng. (1). 


This creek is either a tributary of Coyote Creek [1:29] or 
somewhere in the vicinity of Coyote Creek. None of the Indian 
informants had heard of this creek. 

(1) Span. Silvestre ‘wild’ ‘sylvan’. This isa hamlet on Silves- 
tre Creek [1:36]. =Eng. 2. 

(2) Eng. Silvestre town. (<Span.). =Span. (1). 

Sompiny ‘porcupine mountain’ (soy ‘porcupine’; piyr ‘moun- 
tain’). 

A high mountain somewhere near [1:23]. 

Tsxgikwe* ‘where the white mineral’ (fsgg¢ku ‘a kind of white min- 
eral used for whitewashing the walls of rooms of pueblo houses, 
perhaps gypsum’ <és¢gi unexplained, kw ‘stone’ ‘mineral’; ’2% 
locative and adjective-forming postfix, used here since mere 
isegiku would not indicate the place but the mineral itself). 

This mineral is burned and then mixed with water and used for 
whitening interior walls. See under Mrnerats. The location 
of this deposit is somewhere east or north of the upper Chama 
River. The informants’ estimates of the number of miles from 
Abiquiu to this deposit vary widely. Since this substance is 
called yeso in Span. the deposit may be on or by the Rito Yeso. 
See below. 

Span. ‘‘ Rito Yeso”.! This is given as an eastern tributary of Can- 
gilon Creek entering the latter near its junction with the Chama 
River. The name means ‘gypsum or chalk creek’, yeso being 
the Span. equivalent of Tewa tsegiku. See the preceding item. 


[2] PEDERNAL MOUNTAIN SHEET 


The country shown on this sheet (map 2) includes some of the 
Chama River valley and part of the 7sémpije7" pry ‘western moun- 


1 Hewett, Antiquities, pl. XVII. 
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(Photograph by J. A. Jean¢on) 
A. ANCIENT TRAIL LEADING UP THE MESA TO TSIPJNS'QNW| RUIN 





(Photograph by J. A. Jean¢gon) 


B. TsIPlyP QNWy RUIN 
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tains’ [Large Features:8] of the Tewa. This portion of the western 
range of mountains, situated near Abiquiu, is referred to by Bande- 
lier‘ as the range of ‘‘ Abiquiu”, and as ‘‘ Sierra de Abiquiu ”.? 

Pedernal Mountain [2:9], plate 1, B, 7,580 feet in altitude, is per- 
haps the most conspicuous feature of the area, and the sheet has been 
called Pedernal Mountain sheet. . 

This region is as little known as that included in the Tierra Ama- 
rilla sheet. Here also the site of only one ruin is shown, although 
several doubtless exist. See Pueblo Ruin nearer to Pedernal Peak 
than [2:7], [2:unlocated]. 


[2:1] See [1:29]. 

[2:2] See Chama River [Large Features: 2]. 

[2:3] See [1:36]. 

[2:4] (1) Eng. Cafiones Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Rito Cafiones ‘the creek by Cafiones settlement’. See 
[2:5], [2:6], and [2:7]. 

[2:5] This is the upper part of Cafiones Creek [2:4] according to Mr. 
J. A. Jeancon. See [2:4], [2:6], and [2:7]. 

[2:6] (1) Eng. Polvadera Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) New Mexican Span. Rito Polvadera ‘dust-storm creek’. 
=KEng. (1). See [2:4], [2:5], and [2:7]. 

[2:7] 1) Tsp p oywikejz ‘ flaking-stone mountain pueblo ruin’ ‘ Ped- 
ernal Mountain pueblo ruin’ (7s¢piy yp ‘Pedernal Mountain’, see 
[2:9]; ’oywikeje ‘pueblo ruin’ <’oyw2 ‘pueblo’, kejz postpound 
‘ruin’). (PI.2,B.) ‘*Chipiinuinge (Tewa, ‘house at the pointed 
peak’)”.* = Tstpin fp onwige (ge * down at’ ‘ over at’ locative postfix 
indicating position not above the speaker). ‘‘Chipiinuinge”. 4 
“*Chipiinuinge (maison du pic pointu)”.®> ‘‘Tziipinguinge (Tewa, 
the place of the pointed mountain, from tzii, meaning point, ping 
meaning mountain, and uinge the place or village”. = 7s7pryp- 
’onwige ‘down at or over at the pueblo by Pedernal Mountain’ 
(ge locative post-fix ‘down at’ ‘overat’). ‘‘Tziipinguinge”.” In 
a letter to the author, October 27, 1911, Mr. Jeancon states: ‘‘ Re- 
garding the name. ‘The Cerro Pedernal undoubtedly has given the 
Yuin its name. The translation as given to me is: The Place or 
Village of the Pointed Mountain . . . Although Suaso® says 
there is another place nearer the Pedernal by that name and 
that this is not the true Tziipinguinge”. In the same com- 

1 Final Report, pt. 11, p. 11, 1892. 

2 Tbid., p. 72, note. 

3 Hewett, Antiquities, p. 36, 1906. 

4Tbid., pl. XvII. 

5 Hewett, Communautés, p. 42, 1908. 

6J, A. Jeancgon, Explorations in Chama Basin, New Mexico, Records of the Past, X, p. 101, 1911. 


7J. A. Jeancon, Ruins at Pesedeuinge, ibid., x1, p. 30, 1912. 
8 Aniceto Suaso, a Santa Clara Indian. 
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munication Mr. Jeancon locates the ruin as follows: ‘*The ruin 
is located between two creeks. The Cafiones Creek joins the 
Polvadera just a short distance north of the ruin and the com- 
panion mesas are situated in the crotch formed by this juncture. 
Cafiones runs southwest from the junction, the Polvadera almost 
due south . . . The ruin is inthe Piedra Lumbre grant.” The 
following remarks by Bandelier' have some bearing on this ruin: 
‘The ruins above Abiquiu, and on the three branches by which 
the Chama is formed, I have not visited. Some of them have 
been noticed in the publications of the U. S. Geographical Survey 
and of the Bureau of Ethnology, to which I refer the student.’’? 
‘‘While at the Rito [4:5], Don Pedro Jaramillo told me of a 
pueblo lying west of it [i. e., of the Chama River], and north- 
northwest of Abiquiu”.? No information has been obtained as to 
what tribe built or occupied this pueblo. The name is merely a 
descriptive one and would be applied to any ruin near Pedernal 
Mountain. Cf. [2:4], [2:5], [2:6], [2:8], and [2:9]; see pl. 2, B. 

[2:3] Smaller mesa southeast of the mesa on which 7s¢pinp’onwr 
stands. The end of the arrow marks the situation of a peculiar 
neck of land or causeway which connects this small mesa with the 
large and high mesa southeast of it.‘ 

[2:9] (1) Zscpryp ‘flaking stone mountain’ (ts2’2 ‘flaking stone’ ‘ obsi- 
dian’ ‘flint’; piy,7 ‘mountain’). =Cochiti (2), Eng. (4), Span. (5), 
Fr. (6). Cf. Cochiti (8). 

(2) Cochiti Héftejan pekdt'e ‘flaking stone mountain’ ‘obsidian 
mountain’ (Aéfiejanye ‘flaking stone’ ‘obsidian’; ké¢'e ‘moun- * 
tain’). =Tewa (1), Eng. (4), Span. (5), Fr. (6). Cf. Cochiti (3). 

(3) Cochiti Héfiejan pemé nakakét'e ‘black obsidian mountain’ 
(héftejanye ‘flaking stone’; mé'naka ‘black’; két‘e ‘mountain’). 
Cf. Tewa (1), Cochiti (2), Eng. (4), Span. (5), Fr. (6). 

(4) Eng. Pedernal Mountain, Pedernal Peak. (<Span.). =Tewa 
(1), Cochiti (2), Span. (5), Fr. (6). Cf. Cochiti (3). 

(5) Span. Cerro Pedernal ‘flaking stone mountain’. =Tewa (1), 
Cochiti (2), Eng. (4), Fr. (6). Cf. Cochiti (3). 

‘*The truncated cone of the Pedernal”.* ‘‘Cerro Pedernal”.® 


1 Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 55-56, 1892. 

2 Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers for 1875, Appendix LL (App. J, i), Part ii, p. 1086, copied 
into. Report upon United States Geographical Surveys West of the Hundredth Meridian (vol. vii, 
Special Report by Prof. E. D. Cope, pp. 351 to 360 inclusive). It is also intefesting to note that ruins 
on the Chama were also noticed in 1776 by that remarkable monk, Fray Silvestre Velez de Escalante, 
during his trip to the Moqui Indians by way of the San Juan country. See his Diario of that jour- 
ney, and the Carta al P. Morfi, April 2, 1778 (Par. 11). 

3 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 58, note. 

4See Jeancon, Explorations in Chama Basin, New Mexico, Records of the Past, x, pp. 102-103, 
1911. 

5Bandelier, op. cit., p. 32. 

6Hewett, Antiquities, pl. XVII. 
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(6) Fr. ‘‘ Pic Pedernal”!. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Cochiti (2), 
Eng. (4), Span. (5). Cf. Cochiti (8). 

A number of Tewa Indians have stated that there is no more 
obsidian about Pedernal Mountain than elsewhere in mountains 
west of the Tewa villages. 

The top of the peak is flat and its whole appearance is peculiar. 
It appears to be the highest mountain (7,580 feet) within 20 miles 
northwest of [2:13]. It can be seen from most of the surrounding 
country, and names for it will probably be found in a number of 
Indian languages. Florentin Martinez, of San Ildefonso, has 
Tsipw yp as his Tewa name. Mr. J. A. Jeancon states that when 
he excavated at 7s? pin -’ oywy [2:7] very little obsidian was found, 
but quantities of calcedony and other varieties of flaking stone. 
See [2:7], [2:10], and Zsdmpuyer pry [Large Features:8]; also, 
pik, 6 

[2:10] (1) pupryy ‘cicada mountain’ (/y ‘cicada’; piyr ‘ mountain’). 
Cf. [5:19], [22:30]. 

(2) Eng. Abiquiu Mountain. (<Span.). =Span. (3). 

(3) Span. Cerro Abiquiu ‘Abiquiu [3:36] mountain’. =Eng. 
(2). ‘‘Abiquiu Peak”.? ‘‘The pyramid of the extinct volcano 
of Abiquiu”.* The high peak of Abiquiu”.* ‘‘The former vol- 
eano of Abiquiu”.® ‘*The base of Abiquiu Peak, and of its south- 
ern neighbor, the Pelado”.® For the Pelado see [2:13]. The 
writer has not found a Tewa Indian who knows this mountain by 
the name of Abiquin Peak. 

Bandelier’ states that this peak is 11,240 feet high according to 
Wheeler’s measurements. This mountain does not look to be as 
high as [2:9] and not nearly so high as [2:13]. Its top is quite 
pointed. A distant view of the peak is shown in plate 2, B. See 
[2:11], [2:12], Abiquiu Mountains [2:unlocated], and Z7sdmpije’c- 
pw [Large Features:8]. ; 

[2:11] (1) rupimpeyge ‘ beyond cicada mountain’ (ruprys, see [2:10]; 
penge ‘ beyond’). 

On the other side, i.e., the western side of Abiquiu Mountain, 
there are no trees, it is said; but it is a beautiful place, with 
much grass, waist high. One kind of grass which grows there 
is used for making brooms. See Pim penge [Large Features:1]. 

1Hewett, Communautés, p. 42. 

2U.S. Geographical Surveys West of the 100th Meridian, Parts of Southern Colorado and Northern 
New Mexico, atlas:sheet No. 69, 1873-1877. 

8’ Bandelier, Final Report, pt. Ii, p. 32, 1892. 

4 Tbid., p. 53. 

6 Ibid., p. 63. 


6 Tbid., p. 33. 
7 Tbid., p. 53, note. 
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[2:12] (1) pupinnuge ‘at the base of cicada mountain’ (fupiyy, see 
[2:10]; nage ‘at the base of’ <nw’wu ‘at the base of’, ge ‘down 
at’ ‘over at’). 

(2) Eng. Vallecito. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Vallecito ‘little valley’. =Eng. (2). 

The Vallecito is a large, comparatively level, area where con- 
siderable dry-farming is practised by Mexicans. This locality is 
reached from Abiquiu by driving up the canyon, which is also. 
known as the Vallecito. This canyon the pe might call, 
Lupe nnugepo'si” ae( Lupinnuge, as above; pots: ‘canyon with 
water in it’ < po ‘water’, fs7’¢ ‘canyon’), but they usually call the 
whole canyon and eichutey fupinnuge. See [2:10] and [2:11]. 

[2:13] (1) Zstkhwmupw yp, probably abbreviated either from ts2c- 
nikwmy pry ‘mountain covered with flaking stone or obsidian’, 
or tsindkwmy pry pf ‘flaking stone is covered mountain’ ‘ mountain 
where the flaking stone or obsidian is covered’ (¢s2¢ ‘ flaking stone’, 
here referring almost certainly to obsidian, which abounds in the 
range of mountains of which this is a peak; “2 ‘from’ ‘by’ ‘ with’ 
ia tics showing kasd great or instrumentality; nd ‘it’; wmy ‘to 
be covered’; iy ‘mountain’). The writer has ‘Gace this 
etymology with a considerable number of Indians. The first 
etymology mentioned above was suggested by an old man at San 
Juan, a very trustworthy old man at San Ildefonso, the old cacique 
of Nambé, and several other reliable informants. One often 
hears such an expression as husi ndkwemy ‘it is covered with 
stones’, said of the ground (ku ‘stone’; “2 ‘from’ ‘by’ ‘with’; ng 
‘it’; kwmy ‘to be covered’). The verb kw’my may also be used of 
eyes covered by a hand, face covered by a blanket, ete. 

(2) Lsimpijeimpiy pr ‘mountain of the west’ (¢sdmpziye ‘ west’ 
<tsdy yp unexplained, pije ‘toward’; *2y locative and adjective- 
forming postfix; ~iy,7 ‘mountain’). This is the ceremonial name, 
the mountain being the Tewa sacred peak of the west. See Car- 
DINAL MOUNTAINS. 

(3) ve opp s ‘bald mountain’ (pope ‘bald’ <p‘o ‘hair’, 
pi negative; piy ‘mountain’). =Cochiti (4), Eng. (5), Span. (7). 
This is a mere translation of the Span. name of the mountain, 
hardly ever used by the Tewa. Some of the informants did not 
know that it refers to 7sikw mupwy p. 

(4) Cochiti pd@’watakdt'e ‘bald mountain’ ( f@wata ‘bald’; két‘e 
‘mountain’). =Tewa (3), Eng. (5), Span. (7). This translates 
the Span. name. The Cochiti use now the Span. name, now the 
term here given, for designating this or any of the other ‘* bald” 
mountains of this part of New Mexico. 
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(5) Bald Mountain, Baldy Mountain, Pelado Mountain. (<Span.). 
=Tewa (3), Cochiti (4), Span. (7). 

(6) ‘‘Santa Clara Peak”.? 

(7) Span. Cerro Pelado ‘bald mountain’. =Tewa (3), Cochiti 
(4), Eng. (5). 

‘*The base of Abiquiu Peak, and of its southern neighbor, 
the Pelado”.? So far as it can be ‘ascertained this is the 
highest peak of the Jemez or Valle Range. Its height is given 
by Wheeler as 11,260 feet. It is the Tewa sacred mountain of the 
west and worship is performed on its summit.‘ It may also be 
the sacred mountain of the east of the Navaho. See CarprnaL 
Movnrtains, page 44. The Jemez name for the mountain could 
not be obtained. The top is almost destitute of trees, hence the 
Span. name. See [2:14]. For the name Pelado cf. [27:10], ete. 

[2:14] Zetokwajée probably ‘cottonwood inside of something height? 
(te ‘cottonwood,’ Populus wislizeni; to ‘to be inside of some- 
thing’, said of ‘objects within hollow objects; Awajé ‘on top’ 
‘height’). Why the locality is called thus is not known to the 
informants. This name applies to the yellowish slope near the 
top cf Bald Mountain on the eastern side. This slope is grassy 
and, especially in autumn, hasa bright yellow color. See 
[2:13]. . 

[2:15] Kusunpupiy,y ‘sliding stone mountain’ (ku ‘stone’; sun pu ‘to 
slide or slip down a gradual or steep slope’; piyr ‘mountain’). 
The mountain is called thus because its sides are so steep that a 
stone will slide down. 

This is a high and thin ridge which separates the upper Oso 
drainage from Santa Clara Creek. For designations of places 
along its southern side for which the Santa Clara people have 
names, see [14]. 

[2:16] Awmantsihwu ‘Comanche arroyo’ (Aumants: ‘Comanche’ 
<Span. Comanche; /Aw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

One of the headwaters of Oso Creek [5:35]. It is said that 
it flows into [2:17]. Comanche arroyo is a common name in 
New Mexico; cf. [6:12]. 

[2:17] Kdgipo ‘wild-goose water’ (kdgi ‘wild goose’; fo ‘water’ 
‘creek’ ‘river’). 

One of the headwaters of Oso Creek [5:35]. See [2:18]. 

[2:18] Span. Riachuelo ‘rivulet’ ‘arroyo’. 

This isa small Mexican settlement on the Adgipo [2:17]. Three 
families lived there in 1911 according to a San Juan informant. 


10. §. Geographical Surveys West of the 100th Meridian, Parts of Southern Colorado and Northern 
New Mexico, atlas sheet No. 69, 1873-1877. 

2Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 33, 1892. 

8Gannett, Dictionary of Altitudes, p. 648, 1906. 

4See W. B. Douglass, A World-quarter Shrine of the Tewa Indians, Records of the Past, vol. XI, 
pt. 4, pp. 159-173, 1912. 
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[2:19] Aiwetse’2 ‘oak canyon’ (kwe ‘oak’; ts2’¢ ‘ canyon’). 

This is the most southerly of the chief headwaters of the Rio 
Oso [5:35]. 

[2:20] Tsexekh‘enne ‘at the white meal or flour ’ (és¢ ‘whiteness’ 
‘white’; ‘xy, ‘meal’ ‘flour’; nx Sat’). 

This locality lies between [2:15] and [2:21]. 

[2:21] Pevendyko’?i ‘where the deer eat earth’ (yx ‘mule deer’; we 
‘they 3+; ndny ‘earth’ incorporated object; ko ‘to eat?: °2 loc- 
ative and adjective-forming postfix). 

Presumably a salt-lick frequented by deer. The earth at this 
place is said to be salty. The locality is said to bea short dis- 
tance east of [2:20]. 

[2:22] Sxbekwaje ‘pottery bowl height’ (segbe ‘a kind of bowl’ <se# 
unexplained, be ‘roundish’ ‘roundish vessel’; Awajé ‘on top’ 
‘height’). 

This high flat-topped mesa is conspicuous from the Rio Grande 
valley. Cf. [2:24] and [2:25]. Sandy hills lie between this mesa 
and the Chama River. . 

[2:23] Zsit'innge ‘at the basalt fragments’ (¢sz ‘basalt’; tin ‘frag- 
ment’ ‘to break’ ‘to crack’; nx ‘at’). 

It is said that this place is a short distance southwest from San 
Lorenzo settlement. See San Lorenzo [2:unlocated]. It is at 
the base of Malpais Mesa [2:24]. In this vicinity are strewn 
great quantities of cracked and broken basalt and lava. There is 
a spring at this place. 

[2:24] (1) Mvepiyr unexplained (mae unexplained; piyy ‘moun- 

tain’). 

(2) Eng. Malpais Mesa. (<Span.) =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Mesa Malpais, Cerrito Malpais ‘ basalt mesa’ ‘ basalt 
mountain’. 

The top of Waxepiyp has the shape of a mountain peak rather 
than of amesatop. The height is about the same as that of Black 
Mountain. Cf. [2:22] and [2:25]. 

[2:25] (1) Pink‘uyy ‘dark mountain’ (pinr ‘mountain’; z' wy 
‘darkness’ ‘dark’ obscure’). Cf. Eng. (2), Span. (8). 

(2) Eng. Black Mountain, Negro Mountain, Black Mesa, Negro 
Mesa. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Cerro Negro, Cerrito Negro, Mesa Negro ‘black 
mountain’ ‘black mesa’. =Eng. (2). Cf. Tewa (1). 

The Tewa name is more picturesque than the Span. The moun- 
tain looks peculiarly dark in certain light, but would hardly be 
called black. The top is quite flat, and it may well be called a 
mesa. It can easily be seen from the Rio Grande Valley. Cf. 
[2:22} and [2:24]. 
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[2:26] (1) P'ewabout, P'ewa’imbout ‘cross knob’ (p‘ewa ‘cross’ <p*e 
‘stick’, wa unexplained; bovz ‘round pile’ ‘groove’ ‘knob’ 
‘knoll’ ‘round-topped mountain’). Probably <Span. = Eng. 
(2), Span. (3). 

(2) Eng. Cruz Mountain. (<Span.). =Tewa(1), Span. (3). 

(3) Span. Cerrito de la Cruz ‘cross mountain’. =Tewa (i), 
Eng. (2). 

This small round mountain can be seen at the base of W@e- 
pin [2:24]. The Tewa name is evidently a translation of the 
Span. Why it should be called ‘cross mountain’ is not known to 
the informants. 

[2:27] (1) San Juan Kep‘endi’ihege ‘over at the black peak gullies’ 
(ke ‘peak’; peyy ‘blackness’ ‘black’; ‘¢” locative and adjective- 
forming postfix; hee ‘small groove’ ‘arroyito’ ‘gully’; ge ‘down 
ut’ ‘over at’). 

(2) Eng. Capirote Hill. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. El Capirote ‘pointed cap’ ‘ hood’ ‘falcon hood’; also 
‘body louse’ ‘grayback’. The informants do not know with 
which meaning this name was originally used. 

This hill was pointed out to the writer from several localities in 
the Chama Valley. It seemed to be dark or blackish. 

[2:28] San Juan Towibuhwu unexplained (Zowibwu, see [2:29]; 
hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyito’). 

[2:29] San Juan Zow2bw’u unexplained (tow? unexplained; one San 
Juan informant has tried hard to account for the origin of towe 
but without success; 6w’u ‘large low roundish place’). See [2:28]. 

[2:30] San Juan Kotibuha’u ‘malarial chills dale arroyo’ (Kotibw’u, see 
[2:31]; hw ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[2:31] San Juan Kotibwu ‘malarial chills dale’ (doi ‘malarial chills’ 
as in nd okotipo” ‘I have the chills’ <’n@ ‘I’ emphatic pronoun, 
’o ‘I’ prefixed pronoun, oti ‘malarial chills’, po’? ‘to make’ ‘to 
be affected by’; bw’wu ‘large low roundish place’ ‘dale’ ‘ valley’). 
See [2:30]. 

[2:32] San Juan Tsextageko, Tsxtageinko ‘white slope barranca’ 
(Tsetage, see [2:unlocated]; ’¢ 7 locative and adjective-forming 
postfix; 4o ‘barranca’). 

The place Tsxtage, from which this barranca takes its name, is 
not located. See [2:unlocated]. 

[2:33] San Juan Tsikukohwu, Tsikuinkohwu ‘basalt rocks arroyo’ 
(tsi ‘basalt’; kw ‘stone’; ’iyy locative and adjective-forming 
postfix; sohwu ‘barranca arroyo’<ko ‘barranca’, wu ‘large 
groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[2:34] pun peek ondiwe hwu, punpek onnw yp hwu ‘arroyo where the 
white earth is dug’ (fun pe k‘ondiwe, see [2:35]; ’wp locative 
and adjective-forming postfix; Aw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). See 
[2:35]. 
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[2:35] San Juan punpek'ondiwe ‘where the white earth is dug’ 
(fun ype ‘a kind of white earth used by the Tewa’, see MINERALS; 
kon p ‘to dig’; ’cwe at’). See [2:34]. 

[2:36] San Juan Stpuwise ‘projecting corner formed by the lower ribs 
at each side above the abdomen’ (sipu ‘the depression at each side 
of the upper part of the abdomen of a person, just below the ribs,’ 
noticeable especially in lean persons <s¢ ‘belly’, pu ‘base’; wwe 
‘projecting corner’). This name is given to the ends of the tongues 
of the low mesa west of San José [13:44] both north and south of 
pup rek ondiwehwu [2:34], but chiefly south of the latter. See 
[2:37] and [2:38]. 

[2:37] San J sak Sipuwisihwu, Sipuwiar wphwu ‘projecting lower 
ribs arroyo’ (Szpuwiti, see [2:36]; ’a7 7 locative and adjective- 
forming postfix; hw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). This name re- 

. fers to several small arroyos south of pun pek' ondiwehwu [2:34] 
and at Sipuwist. See [2:36] and [2:38]. 

[2:38] San Juan Stipuwiu’oku ‘projecting lower ribs hills’ (Sipuwiuz, 
see [2:36]; ’okw ‘ hill’). 

These low hills are seen on top of the plateau west of Sipuwis. 
See [2:36] and [2:37]. 

[2:39] (1) Watfekwaje’akoyy ‘plain of the height by Guache’ ( Watfé 
“Guache’ [14:11]; Awajé ‘on top’ ‘height’; ’akoys ‘plain’). 
= Tewa (2). 

(2) Mahubugekwajé akon ys ‘plain of the height by owl corner’ 
(Mahubwu, see [14:11]; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; kwajé ‘on top’ 
‘height’; ’akoy  ‘plain’). =Tewa (1). See [14:11]. 

[2:40] San Juan Zek‘abeékwajé ‘break wagon height’ (Zek‘abé, see 
[13:47]; Awaje ‘on top’ ‘ height’). 

San Juan Indians go much to this place for firewood. They 
reach the height by driving up a small arroyo which is called 
Tek‘ abéhu‘u; see [18:47]. 

[2:41] (1) Eng. Romén Mountain. (<Span.). ‘‘ Mt. Roman.”! =Span. 
(2). 

(2) Span. Cerro Roman. =Eng. (1). Only one Santa Clara 
Indian was found who knows this name. Inquiry at Espafiola 
revealed the fact that this mountain bears the given name of 
Roman Sarasar, a Mexican butcher of Espafiola, who has cattle 
pastured there. 

[2:42] Santa Clara Creek, see [14:24]. 

[2:43] Coyote Creek, see [1:29]. 

[2:44] Cebolla Creek, see [27:3]. 


1 Hewett, Antiquities, pl. xv1I. 
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UNLOCATED 


(1) Eng. Abiquiu Mountains. (<Span.). =Span. (2). ‘‘the range. 
. of Abiquiu.” ! 

(2) Span. Sierra de Abiquiu ‘Abiquiu Mountains’, named from 
Abiquiu Peak [2:10] and Abiquiu settlement [3:36]. =Eng. (1). 
**Sierra de Abiquiu.” ? 

The mountains west of Abiquiu are thus called. They are 
really the northern part of the Jemez Range; see 7sdmpijeo”* pin p 
[Large Features: 8]. ‘‘The northern end of the range [7sdém- 
pijev'piny| is formed by the Sierra de Abiquiu, with the peak 
of the same name [2:10]; then follows the Cerro Pelado [2:13].”? 
It is very uncertain just which and how many mountains are in- 
cluded by the name. See [2:10] and [3:36]. 

Dv dnkwaje ‘turkey tracks height’ (dz ‘turkey’ ‘chicken’; ’¢y ‘ fcot’ 
‘footprint’; kwajé ‘on top’ ‘ height’). 

This is said to be a low mesa somewhere near Romain Mountain 
[2:41]. The name is familiar at San Juan, Santa Clara, and San 
Ildefonso. 

Santa Clara Kup‘ubw’u ‘ hollowed stone corner’ (ku ‘stone’; p‘u ‘hol- 
lowness’ ‘hollow’; bu ‘large low roundish place’). P*u is prob- 
ably connected with p‘w ‘ to inflate’. 

A place near upper Oso Creek [5:35], according to two Santa 
Clara informants. 

Santa Clara Dakowapinr ‘sky mountain’ (makowds ‘sky’; pip 
‘mountain’). 

This is a mountain north or northwest of Santa Clara Pueblo. 

Span. San José ‘Saint Joseph’. 

According to Mr. J. A. Jeancon this is a Mexican settlement 
on upper Oso Creek [5:35]. 

(1) Eng. San Lorenzo settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. San Lorenzo, Plazita San Lorenzo ‘ Saint Lawrence’: 
= Eng. (1). 

This Mexican settlement is said to be southeast of Sxbekwajeé 
[2:22] and northeast of Zsit‘innex |2:23]. 

Tsxtage ‘over at the white slope’ (fse ‘whiteness’ ‘ white’; za’a 
‘gradual slope’ ‘gentle slope’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). See 
[2:32]. 

Pueblo ruin nearer Pedernal Mountain [2:9] than [2:7], q. v. 


[3] ABIQUIU SHEET 
The Tewa refer to the country about Abiquiu as ’Abéhjyupre 
‘up Abiquiu way’ (Abéexju ‘Abiquiu’; peje ‘toward’). The ruins 
shown on this sheet (map 3) are all claimed by the Tewa. 


‘1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 11, 1892. 
2 Thid., p. 72, note. 
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[3:1] Span. ‘‘ Arroyo Cubre.”! This would mean ‘copper arroyo’. 
This name was not known to the informants. 

[8:2] (1) P'efupin re ‘projecting timber and little mountain’ (P‘efu, 
see [3:36]; Piy.r ‘mountain’; ’e diminutive). Cf. (2) and (8). 

(2) "Abehkyupiy pe, ?Abefupwpre ‘Abiquiu little mountain’ 
(Abehju, ’Abefu ‘Abiquiu’, see [8:36]; Pry ‘mountain’; ’e di- 
minutive). Cf. (1) and (8). 

(3) Koso’ oywyepyype, K'osopiype ‘large legging or large 
legging village little mountain’ (A‘oso’ oywige, see [3:36]; piyy 
‘mountain’; ’e diminutive). 

[3:3] See [2:12]. 

[3:4] (1) Eng. Santa Rosa Chapel. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Capilla de Santa Rosa ‘chapel of Saint Rose’. 

The ruins of this chapel lie about a mile east of Abiquiu, south 
of Chama River, between the main wagon road and the river. 
The walls are still standing; the door was toward the east. The 
structure was built of adobe. 

[3:5] Chama River. See Chama River [Large Features: 2]. 

[3:6] Jdmpowihwokwe ‘little hills of [8:7]? (Jémpowthwu, see [8:7]; 
’oku ‘hill’; ’e diminutive). 

The hills of [8:12] might also be called thus. 

[3:7] (1) Jémpowihwu ‘willow water gap arroyo’ (Jémpow?2, see 
[3:unlocated]; hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

(2) Eng. Madera Arroyo. (<Span.). =Span, (38). 

(3) Span. Arroyo Madera, Cafiada Madera ‘timber arroyo’ 
‘timber cafiada’, =Eng. (2). 

Thisarroyoenters Chama River slightly east of and opposite[3:9]. 
Mexicans go up this arroyo to get timber with which to build 
houses, hence the Span. name. They get the timber especially at 
a place upthe arroyo called J/émpouvd in Tewa; see [8:unlocated]. 
A trail passing up this arroyo connects Abiquiu [8:36] and El 
Rito [4:5]. 

[3:8] (1) Pofukesihwu ‘squash projection height arroyo’ (Po fukesi, 
see [3:10]; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

(2) Kukesihww ‘skunk-bush height arroyo’? (Kukesz, see 
[3:10]; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). See also [8:8]. 

[3:9] (1) Pofukes’ onwikeji ‘squash projection height pueblo ruin’ 
(Po fukesi, see [8:10]; ’oywikejt ‘pueblo ruin’ <’oywi ‘pueblo’, 
kejt postpound ‘ ruin’). 

(2) Kykew’ onwikeji ‘skunk-bush height pueblo ruin’ (Kykesi, 

* see [3:10]; ’onwikeje ‘pueblo ruin’ < ’oywi ‘pueblo’, ke7¢ ‘ ruin’). 
See also [3:8]. 








1 Hewett, Antiquities, pl, Xv. 
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[3:10] (1) Pofukesi ‘squash projection height’ (yo ‘squash’ ‘gourd’ 
‘pumpkin’; fw ‘horizontally projecting end of anything’; ka 
‘at the top’ ‘ height’). 

(2) Kukest ‘skunk-bush height’ (tu~‘skunk-bush’; ed ‘at the 
top’ ‘ height’). 

There is much skunk-bush growing on this mesa. 

[8:11] (1) Tomajopin ‘good piiion mountain’ (éo ‘pifion tree’; majo 
‘good’ ‘best’ ‘tip-top’ ‘chief’, its second syllable being probably 
the augmentative jo; piy_p ‘mountain’). 

It is probable that there are good-sized pifion trees on this 
mountain. With this name cf. Chimayo [22:18]. 

(2) Eng. ‘‘ Black Mountains”.* 

The mountain is not at all black. 

(3) Span. Cerro de los Burros ‘donkey mountain’. So called 
because there either are or were many wild donkeys on this moun- 
tain. This appears to be the common name among Mexicans 
about Abiquiu. 

(4) Span. Cerro Tequesquite ‘tequesquite [see Mrnerazs] 
mountain’. This name is applied because Tequesquite Spring 
[3:14] is situated near this mountain. 

(5) Span. Cerro Abiquiu ‘Abiquiu mountain’, This name is 
frequently applied by Mexicans living in the Ojo Caliente region 
and in Chama River valley below the mountain. 

From Ojo Caliente it appears to be the most prominent moun- 
tain near Abiquiu [3:36]. 

Cf. [8:2], [3:13], [8:14], [8:15]. 

[3:12] Tomajopimpenge okwe ‘small hills behind [8:11] (Tomajopin yp, 
see [3:11]; Deyge ‘over beyond’ ‘behind’ <peyyp- ‘beyond’, ge 
‘down at’ ‘over at’; ’oku ‘hill’; ’e diminutive). This name could 
be applied by a speaker anywhere, the Tewa thinking of the set- 
tled Chama River country somehow as being in front of the 
mountain [3:11] and of the little hills [8:12] as being behind it. 
These hills could also be called Jémpowthwokwe [3:6] or by sev- 
eral other descriptive names. Cf. [8:11], [8:13], [8:14], [8:15]. 

[3:13] Tomajopinnugéoku ‘hills at the foot of [8:11] (Pomajopiny, 
see [3:11]; nuge ‘over at the base of’? <nw’w ‘at the base of’, ge 
“down at’ ‘over at’; ’oku ‘hill’). This name refers to the entire 
chain of four whitish hills and also to the two small dark hills 
[3:15] south of this hill-chain. 

There are many éoba ‘cliffs’ by these hills. Cf. [8:11], [8:12], 
[3:14], [3:15]. 

[3:14] (1) "Ase popi’e, Tomajopinnugedse pope ‘little alkali spring? 
‘little alkali spring at the foot of [8:11] Cdse# ‘alkali’ <@ asin 


1Hewett, Antiquities, pl. xvii. 
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"in re ‘salt’, se ‘pepperiness’, see MinERALS; pop? ‘spring’ < po 
‘water’, pz ‘to come out’; ’e diminutive; Tomajopinnuge as in 
[3:13]). Cf. Eng. (2), Span. (3). 3 

Although ’¢sz¢ refers to any kind of alkali the alkaline deposit 
of this spring has peculiar properties and is called in Span. by a 
special name. See Span. (3). 

(2) Eng. Tequesquite Spring. (<Mex. Span.). =Span. (8). 
Cf. Tewa (1). 

(83) Span. Ojo Tequesquite ‘spring where a peculiar alkaline 
substance known in Mexican and New Mexican Span. as teques- 
quite is obtained.’ See Tequesquite under Minerats. =Eng. 
(2). Cf. Tewa (1). 

(4) Span. Ojo del Pajaro ‘bird spring’. This name was ob- 
tained only from Mr. José Rafael Gallego, who lives at [3:20]. 
He says that he has heard the spring called by this name, but that 
it is usually called Ojo Tequesquite. 

This spring is in the arroyo which issues from between the most 
easterly of the chain of hills [8:13] and the hill next to the most 
easterly one. Mr. Gallego, who has lived long in the vicinity, at 
[3:20], and has visited the spring many times, states that the teques- 
quite is deposited as a crust on the bed of the arroyo about the 
spring. In most places this crust is so thin that the substance can 
not be gathered without considerable admixture of sand. Mexi- 
cans and Indians go to the place and carry away sacks of the sub- 
stance, which is used'by them as a purgative and for raising bread. 
See Tequesquite, under Mrnerats. A specimen of the teques- 
quite from this spring was obtained from an old Indian of San 
Juan, who kept a sack of the substance in his house to use as medi- 

. cine and as baking powder. Cf. [8:11], [8:12], [8:13], [8:15]. 
[8:15] Tomajopinnugéokuk'uy ye ‘little dark hills at the foot of [8:11]? 
(Tomajopinnuge as in [8:13]; oku ‘hill’; &'yyy ‘darkness’ ‘dark’; 
’e diminutive). 

These two small, low, dark-colored hills are situated on the 
southern slope of the chain of hills [8:13] and east of the Teques- 
quite Spring [3:14]. 

[3:16] Pueblo ruin. 

This ruin lies just west of Mariana [3:19], between the wagon 
road and the river. The writer used every endeavor at San Juan 
to obtain the Indian name of this ruin, but without success. A 
low mound could be seen in the field where the ruin lies. 

[3:17] Mahysap‘isihwu ‘owl excrement pile arroyo’ (Mahysap‘is, 
see [3:18]; Aw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

This arroyo is lost in the fields just east of Mariana [8:19]. 
See [3:18]. | 
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[3:18] Aahysap‘ise ‘little piles of owl excrement’ (mahy ‘owl’; sa 
‘excrement’; p‘2/¢ ‘small pile’). 

These hills might easily be thought to resemble owl excrement. 

[3:19] (1) Eng. Mariana settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Mariana ‘pertaining to Mary’. Mariana is in Span. a 
woman’s given name. =Eng. (1). ‘‘ Mardiana,’’! 

(3) Span. El Puente, La Puente, ‘the bridge’. A Mexican 
living at this place said that there was formerly a bridge across the 
Chama River there; hence this name. ‘‘ Three miles below (south- 
east) Abiquiu, ata place called ‘La Puente’ (the Bridge).”’? ‘‘La 
Puenta’’.* 

It is said that some Mormon families came to live at this place 
about six years ago and that the name Mariana was never heard 
before they came. The name of the post-office is now Mariana. 
Mexicans still call the place El Puente, and few who do not live 
in the vicinity seem to know that the name has been changed 
to Mariana. Mariano and Mariana are given names common 
in New Mexico. At present there are two frame houses at 
Mariana, in one of which is the post-office. The ruin [8:16] 
lies in the fields just west of Mariana and the ruin on a bluff 
150 feet above the river described by Yarrow, Bandelier, and 
Hewett, must be somewhere near. It is possible that the latter 
is [3:9]. See [8:unlocated] for complete discussion. 

[3:20] Span. Los Gallegos. This place is named from Mr. José Ra- 
fael Gallego and family, who have-a ranch there. | 

The place is just west of Tierra Azul [3:26]. 

[3:21] Tomajobw’u ‘over at the corner by [8:11]? (Lomajo for Tomajo- 
pry /, see [3:11]; bau ‘large low roundish place’). 

All this low sandy arid corner is called thus. 

[3:22] Tomajokohw’u ‘arroyos of [8:11]? (Tomajo for Tomajopin ys, 
see [3:11]; Zohw’u ‘barranca arroyo <ko ‘barranca,’ hw’ ‘large 
groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

The arroyo, which enters the river just east of the wagon road, 
has its mouth slightly to the west of the ranch of Mr. Farran, a 
Frenchman who married the daughter of a Mexican ranch owner 
named Chavez. See [3:11]. 

[3:23] The main wagon road between E] Rito [4:5] and Abiquiu [8:36]. 

[3:24] ’Awap‘abwu ‘cattail corner’ (awap‘a ‘cattail’; bwu ‘large 
low round place’). 

This swampy place is just west of the cottonwood grove [8:25]. 

[3:25] Tekabu’u ‘cottonwood grove corner’ (te ‘cottonwood’ ‘ Popu- 
lus wislizeni’; ka ‘thicket’ ‘forest’ ‘thick’, meaning ‘close to- 
gether’; bu ‘large low round place’). 


= 





1 Hewett, Antiquities, pl. xvi. 
2 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 56, 1892. 
3 Hewett, Communautés, p. 42, 1908. 
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This is almost due north of Tierra Azul [3:26]. 

[3:26] (1) Mantséywebwu ‘blue or green earth corner’ (ndyp ‘earth” ; 
ts¢nwe ‘blueness’ ‘blue’ ‘greenness’ ‘green’; bww ‘large low 
round place’). =Eng. (2), Span. (3). 

(2) Eng. Tierra Azul. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Tierra Azul ‘blue earth’. 

The names refer to the bluish, or rather grayish, color of the 
soilat the place. The Indian informants insist that Vantsdywebwu 
is the original Tewa name of the place. At present the locality 
is occupied by a number of Mexican farms. 

[3:27] Depowtkohwu, see [5:12]. 

[3:28] Towi’e, see [5:14]. 

[3:29] errto’umpo, see [4:3]. 

[3:30] Zsdmdpiyp, see [5:5]. 

[3:31] Sdywe pr’? ‘at the red sandstone’ (séywe ‘sandstone’; pz ‘red- 
ness’ ‘red’; 72” locative and adjective-forming postfix). Cf. [8:32] 
and [8:33]. 

[3:32] Tegwapibwu ‘red house corner’ (teqwa ‘house’; pz ‘redness’ 
‘red’; bwu ‘large low roundish place’). 

This refers to the locality northeast of Mr. Gonzales’ house. 
Cf. [3:31] and [3:33]. 

[3:33] (1) Teqwapibwu ‘red house town’ (teqwa ‘house’; pz ‘redness’ 
‘red’; bau ‘town’). Cr. Eng. (2), Span. (3). 

(2) Eng. Plaza Colorada. (<Span.). =Span. (3). Cf. Tewa 
(1). 

(83) Span. Plaza Colorada ‘red courtyard’ =Eng. (2). Cf. 
Tewa (1). . 

This is the name of the Mexican settlement north of Chama 
River opposite Abiquiu [3:36]. 

[3:34] (1) P'efunugepopi ‘springs below [8:36]’ (P*efu-, see [8:36]; 
nuge ‘over below’ <nwu ‘below’, ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; pope 
‘spring’ < po ‘water’, pz ‘to issue’). 

(2) ?Abefunugepopi, ?Abekjunugepopi ‘springs below [38:36] 
( Abefu-, ’ Abekju, see [8:36]; nuge ‘over below’ <nwu ‘below’, ge 
‘down at’ ‘over at’; Pop ‘spring’ <po ‘water’; pi ‘to issue’). 

(3) Koso’ onwinugepopt ‘springs below [8:36] ( ‘oso’ onwi, see 
[3:36]; nuge ‘over below’ <nw’u ‘ below’, ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; 
pope ‘spring’ < po ‘water’, pz ‘to issue’). 

East of [3:35] are two little gulches in each of which is a peren- 
nial spring, the water of which is said to be very good. ‘This is 
presumably the best water in the vicinity of [8:36]. 

[3:35] (1) P'efunugepotsa ‘marsh below [8:36) (P‘efu, see [3:36]; 
nuge ‘over below’ <nwu ‘below’, ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; potsa 
‘marsh’ < po ‘water’, tsa ‘to cut through’). 
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(2) > Abe funugepotsa, Abekjunugepotsa ‘marsh below [8:36] 
(Abe fu-, Abehju, see [3:36]; nuge ‘over below’ <nwu ‘below’, 
ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; potsa ‘marsh’ < po ‘water’, tsa ‘to cut 
through’). 

(8) Koso’ onwinugepotsa ‘marsh below [3:36]? (A“oso’onwi, see 
[3:36]; nuge ‘over below’ <nw’ ‘below’, ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; 
potsa ‘marsh’ < po ‘water’, tsa ‘to cut through’). 

[3:36] (1) San Juan Pe fubwu ‘timber end town’? (p‘e ‘stick’ ‘ timber’; 
fwu ‘end of longish object in horizontal position’; bw’ ‘ town’). 
The name ?*¢ fu-is applied to both the present town and the ruin 
[3:38]; it is used by the San Juan people only. It is undoubtedly 
the original Tewa name of the pueblo ruin [3:38] as well as of the 
present Mexican town, and of it Span. Abiquiu is a corruption. 
See Span. (7). The original reason why this place is called thus 
appears to have been forgotten in the remote past. The name 
means either the end of a stick or log, or the sharp end of a mesa 
or some other geographical feature which projects horizontally 
and has timber on it. The same word appears as a San Ildefonso 
place-name in P*e fukwaje [20:46] and Pe futwa [20:47]. =Tewa 
(2), Cochiti (6), Eng. (7), Span. (8). ‘‘At San Juan the name 
was given to meas Fe-jiu”.' This is given as the name of the 
present town. ‘‘In that case it is quite likely that its name 
was Fe-jyu”.? This is given as the probable name of the 
pueblo ruin [38:38]. 

(2) Abe fwu,’ Abechju. (<Span. (8)). -Both of these forms have 
been modified by folk-etymology. ’Ab6é- is identical with ’abé 
‘chokecherry’ ‘Prunus melanocarpa’ while the Mexicans say 
Abikju. wu in’ Abefwu is the word meaning ‘end’ just as it 
appears in the original Tewa name /*efwu, so that the whole 
meaning of ?Abéfw?u, is ‘chokecherry end’. This is the form 
commonly used at all the Tewa pueblos except San Juan, while 
’Abehju is seldom heard. =Tewa (1), Cochiti (6), Eng. (7), 
Span. (8). ‘‘Se-pai-ue and Abe-chiu.”* In the sentence fol- 
lowing the one from which these words are quoted Bandelier 
refers to information obtained by him from the Tewa of San 
Ildefonso. His ‘‘Abe-chiu” is evidently’ Abé fw’u and was probably 
obtained by him at San Ildefonso. ‘*Abechiu (Tewa, ‘the screech 
of the owl’)”.* ‘‘Abechiu (le cri du hibou)”.® 

(3) Koso’ on p’onwi, Koso’ oywi, K ‘oso’ ombwu, K‘osobw’u ‘large 
legging pueblo’ ‘large legging town’ (A’‘oso’eyn ‘Hopi person’ 
<k'o ‘legging’, so’oy irregular vegetal singular of so’jo ‘large’, 

1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 54, 1892. 
2Tbid., p. 55. 
sTbid., p. 78. 


4Hewett, Antiquities, p. 36, 1906. 
5Hewett, Communautés, p. 42, 1908. 
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agreeing with x‘o ‘legging’, often clipped to so’ or so in various 
forms referring to the Hopi; ’oyw? ‘pueblo’; bwu‘town’) A 
peculiar feature of this name is that when 72” or ’iy,7 locative and 
adjective-forming postfix, is inserted, it becomes wz or wiy/; 
thus K‘oso’onwimbwu instead of K‘oso’on pimbwu which one 
would expect. =Tewa(4). ‘‘Jo-so-ge.”! This seems to rest on 
some ungrammatical Tewa form. The writer has spent much 
time inquiring about this form. All the informants agree that 
although a Tewa might say K‘osoge or K‘oso’oyge and these forms 
would be understood, they are not correct Tewa, for ge ‘down at? 
‘over at’ added to the name of a people means nothing. There are 
no such forms as Zewage, K‘apoge, Poqwouege, etc. It has been 
ascertained from San Juan, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, and Nambé 
Indians that A‘osoge is an incorrect form, which does not sound 
right to Tewa ears. See Tewa (4) and the general discussion of 
Abiquiu below. 

(4) MokVoynwr, Mokibwu ‘Hopi (Moki) Pueblo’ ‘Hopi (Moki) 
town’ (Moki ‘ Moki’ ‘ Hopi’ <Span. Moqui, see Hopi (NAMEs oF 
TRIBES AND PEOPLES); ’0nw2 ‘pueblo’; bwwu‘town’). =Tewa(3). 
‘*Muké”.? For the reason why the names A’‘oso’oy p- and Moki- 
are applied to Abiquiu, see the general discussion of Abiquiu, 
below. The name J/oki is applied very seldom or not at all and 
is therefore omitted from the items on place-names about Abiquiu 
in which the name of [8:36] appears prepounded. 

(5) Cochiti ’Avekjitsxe -Avekji <Span. (7); tsx locative). 
=Tewa (1), Tewa (2), Eng. (6), Span. (7). 

(6) Eng. Abiquiu. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Tewa (2), Cochiti 
(5), Span. (7). 

(7) Span. Abiquiti, Santo Tomas de Abiquit. (<Tewa (1), 
above). =Tewa (1), Tewa (2), Cochiti (5), Eng. (6). ‘‘Abiquiu”.? 
This is the established Span. spelling of the name. Initial p* in 
the San Juan dialect approaches bilabial fand would easily be 
heard by Span. speakers as a medial Span. 6. The Tewa -/- be- 
came Span. -qui-; the sound of Tewa f might easily be thought 
by a Spanish speaker to resemble that of -qui- (kt or k/). Ana 
was added to the Span. form before the medial 6. 

The Tewa have clearly explained this multiplicity of names 
as follows: The original Abiquiu was the pueblo ruin [3:38]. 
The original name of this was P’efu-. See Tewa (1), above. 
When the Mexicans came to the country they mispronounced 
Prefu-, calling it Abiquid. At present only the San Juan 
Indians preserve the old name /”¢fw— in their speech, the other 
Tewa calling the place by the Span. name usually mispronounced so 


1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 54, 1892. 
2 Hewett, Antiquities, p. 26, 1906. 
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as to make it sound like, ’Abééfw’w ‘chokecherry end’. See Tewa 
(2), above. After the Tewa pueblo at Abiquiu was colonized by 
the Spaniards a number of Indian captives, mostly Hopi (Moki), 

were settled there by the Spaniards. From this time the pueblo 
or town was known by the name /(‘oso’on p- or Moki- as well as 

by its old name, P’efu-, and its mispronounced Span. name, 

» Atefwu, ’Abekju, because the Hopi (Moki) were or had been 
living there. Bandelier’s information agrees with that of the 
Tewa informants and makes the history of these names very 
clear. ‘‘ The modern town of Abiquiu stands almost on the site 
of an ancient village [3:38]. That town was peopled in part by 
‘Genizaros’, or Indian captives, whom the Spaniards had rescued 
or purchased from their captors. The Tehuas [Tewa] of Santa 
Clara contend that most of those Genizaros came from the Moquis 
[Hopi], and that therefore the old pueblo was called Jo-so-ge.” ! 
Considerable documentary history of Abiquiu is also given by Ban- 
delier. The Spanish settlers had always to contend with the Ute 
and later on with the Navaho, according to Bandelier. The Tewa 
word rendering Span. genizaro or cautivo is pay. Great festi- 
vals were formerly held at Abiquiu, and many people of various 
pueblos used to go thither to attend these. The Tewa say that 
there is much Hopi blood and still more Tewa blood in the present 
Mexican population of Abiquiu. The Tewa state that Abiquiu 
was a Tewa pueblo, whose inhabitants had the same culture and 
customs as the people of the other Tewa villages, and spoke a. 
dialect which was slightly different from that of any other Tewa 
village but no more different from the dialects of the other Tewa 
pueblos than the dialect of San Juan is from that of Santa Clara. 

Abiquiu is today a quaint old Mexican town with one large plaza. 

It contains six saloons. Its largest store is owned by a Hebrew 
merchant. On a cross which stands on the west side of the 

plaza one reads ‘‘ Recuerdo de la Mission 16 de Marzo 1887.” The 
Tewa and other Indian languages formerly spoken there have 
become entirely extinct. According to information obtained from 
a Tewa Indian by an investigator at Santa Clara the people were 
formerly saved from a flood by taking refuge in caves at Abi- 

quiu, Chimayo, and the Black Mesa near San Ildefonso [18:19]. 

The cave at-Abiquiu to which the people fled was as big as a 
house. According to the Tewa informants the panfave (pays 
‘captive’; favé ‘dance’), called in Span. el baile de los cautivos, 

was much danced at Abiquiu a few generations ago. This was 

danced out of doors in the night-time in a specially prepared 

yard. Tewa, Hopi, and Mexicans took part. See [8:38]. The 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. m1, p. 54, 1892. 
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Ollero division of the Jicarilla Apache received rations from 
the Government at Abiquiu for several decades prior to 1880, 
according to Goddard. 

[3:37] (1) P’efuhwu ‘arroyo of [8:36]? (P‘efu-, see [3:36]; Awu ‘large 
: groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

(2) -Absfuhwu, Abekjyuhwu ‘arroyo of [3:36]? ( Abefu-, Abehju, 
see [3:36]; Awu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

(3) K‘oso onwihwu ‘arroyo of [3:36]? (K‘oso’onwi, see [8:36]; 
Awu‘large groove’ ‘ arroyo’). 

[3:38] (1) P'efwonwikejt ‘pueblo ruin of [8:36]? (P‘efu-, see [3:36]; 
-onwikejye ‘pueblo ruin’ <’opw ‘pueblo’, kejz ‘ruin’ postpound). 

(2) "Abefwonwikei, ?Abskjwonwikei ‘pueblo ruin of [8:36]? 
CAbéefu-, "Abekju, see [8:36]; ’onwikejt ‘pueblo ruin’ <’oynwy 
‘pueblo’, Zejz ‘ruin’ postpound). 

(3) K‘oso’ on Poywikeji, Koso onwikeji ‘pueblo ruin of [8:36]’ 
(Koso on p-, see [8:36]; ’onwiked ‘pueblo ruin’ <’oywi ‘pueblo’; 
kejt ‘ruin’ postpound). 

(4) MokvV oywrkejt ‘pueblo ruin of [38:36]’ (Aoki, see [8:36]; 
-onwikejt ‘pueblo ruin’ <’oywi ‘pueblo’, kejz ‘ruin’ postpound). 

This ruin is described by Bandelier’ and by Hewett.* See 
[3:36]. 

[3:39] (1) P'efukwage ‘mesa of [8:36]? (P*efu-, see [8:36]; wage 
“mesa’). 

(2) "Abefukwage,’ Abekjukwage ‘mesa of [3:36) ? Abefu-, > Abekju, 
see [3:36]; Xwage ‘mesa’). 

(3) K‘oso onwikwage ‘mesa of [8:36]? ( K‘oso’enwi, see [3:36]; 
kwage ‘mesa’). 

This mesa is high and flat-topped, and is composed of basalt. 
Cf. [8:40]. 

[3:40] (1) P'efuken ‘height of [8:36]’ (P'efu-, see [8:36]; head 
‘height’). 

(2) ’Abefukes, Abehjukesi °Abefu-, Abekju, see [8:36]; kest 
‘ height’). 

(3) K‘oso’ onwikesi, Kose oykesi ‘height of [8:36]? (K‘oso’ onwi, 
Koso’ on p-, see [8:36]; kere height’). Cf. [8:2] and [8:39]. 


UNLOCATED 


Cave near Abiquiu. According to information obtained by an inves- 
tigator at Santa Clara the ancient people were saved from a flood 
by fleeing to caves at Abiquiu, Chimay6, and the Black Mesa near 
San Ildefonso [18:19]. The cave at Abiquiu to which they fled 

was as large asa house. Since caves actually exist at Chimayé 


—_—__——_ 





1 Jicarilla Apache Texts, p. 7, 1911. 
2 Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 54-55, 1892. 
3 Hewett, Antiquities, No. 31, 1906. 
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and at the Black Mesa near San Ildefonso we may assume that 
there is a large cave somewhere near Abiquiu. 

JSimpow’i, see [3:7]. 

Span. Mesa Encantada ‘enchanted mesa’. 

Mexicans say that there is an enchanted mesa near Abiquiu. 
Sounds come from this mesa resembling a faint singing of many 
voices or again like the faint iephowiiy: of a cock. 

Tsahwu, Tse’ be pind w , Tsepo, Tsx’ impo ‘white arroyo’ ‘white creek’ 
(ise ‘whiteness’ chsten ; Ly L Mnatiye and ad Jockin: forming post- 
fix; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’; po ‘water’ ‘creek’). 

This is the name of an arroyo or creek not far west of Abiquiu 

on the north side of Chama River. 

Pueblo ruin northwest of Abiquiu. ‘‘ While at the Rito [4:5], Don 
Pedro Jaramillo told me of a pueblo lying west of it [4:5], and 
north-northwest of Abiquiu.”+ This may refer to [2:7]. 

Pueblo ruin ona high bluff near La Puente [8:19]. ‘‘ Three miles 
below (southeast) Abiquiu, at a place called ‘La Puente’ (the 
Bridge), on a bluff close to the river on the south bank, stands 
the ruin which Dr. Yarrow of Washington examined about sixteen 
years ago, and of which he has given descriptions and a ground 
plan.”’? 

Bandelier devotes pages 56 and 57 of his Final Report (pt. 11) to 
a description of this ruin. The ruin is described also by Hew- 

_ett,> and later mentioned by him.* Unfortunately the writer’s 
Tewa informants did not know either the location or the name 
of this ruin, unless indeed [3:9] be meant. Bandelier gives two 
names for this ruin, and Hewett records still another. 

(1) “To this ruin the San Juan Tehuas apply the name of 
Abechiu.”*® This is true only in the sense that the San Juan 
people might apply the name of [8:36] to any ruin in the vicinity 
of [8:36] of which they did not know the true name. The whole 
region about Abiquiu is called by the name of [3:36]. 

(2) ‘**'To this ruin the San Juan Tehuas apply tho name of Abe- 
chiu, while those of Santa Clara call it Oj-po-re-ge, ‘Place where 
metates are made rough’. Abechiu is undoubtedly the original 
name, and the other one of more recent date’.”®> Ina footnote 
on the same page Bandelier adds: ‘‘ ‘ Lugar adonde pican los 
metates’. As the ancient metates were not made rough by pick- 
ing, I therefore conclude that it is a modern designation su 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 0, p. 53, note, 1892. 

2Tbid., p. 56. Bandelier refers to H. C. Yarrow, Notice of a Ruined Pueblo and an Ancient Burial 
Place in the Valley of the Rio Chama, Report upon United States Geographical Surveys West of 100th 
Meridian, vu, pp. 362-65. 

3 Antiquities, No. 30, 1906. 

+Communautés, p. 42, 1908. 

5 Bandelier, op. cit., p.58. 
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tke place.” Either Bandelier or his informants have made a 
mistake in giving this form. ’O po’? means ‘rough metate’ (’o 
‘metate’; po ‘rough’; ’2”* locative and adjective-forming postfix). 

The expression meaning ‘I make the metate rough’ is non /’o- 
poo”? (n¢é ‘I? emphatic pronoun; 4oyy ‘I it for myself’ prefixed 
pronoun; ’0 ‘metate’; po ‘to roughen’; ’o” present progressive). 

No such form as -pove- is possible. The writer has studied this 
word especially with Santa Clara informants. Po ‘rough’ isa 
very uncommon word, pa being the common word rendering 
‘rough’ and the verb kutse the common expression meaning to 
roughen by pecking. ’Okutsx’iwe would be the common Santa 
Clara translation of ‘‘lugar adonde pican los metates” (’o ‘me-- 
tate’; huts ‘to roughen by pecking’; ’Zwe locative). Pove means 
‘fishweir’, pove means ‘head’. Prepounding ’o ‘metate’ to either 
of these words would form a compound which has little meaning. 

The Santa Clara informants can not understand ‘‘Oj-po-re-ge” 
at all, and none of them nor any other Tewa informant ever 
heard Abiquiu Pueblo ruin called by such a name. ’Opo’onwi, 

‘ope’ onwige could be formed, but ‘‘ does not sound right” (’o ‘me- 

tate’; po ‘rough’; ’oywi ‘pueblo’; ge ‘ down at’ ‘over at’). 

(3) ‘*Kwengyauinge (‘blue turquoise house’).”! ‘‘Kweng- 
yauinge (maison de la turquoise bleue)”.? This name is evi- 
dently Kun se oywige ‘over at the turquoise pueblo’ (kun pe 
‘turquoise’ <ku ‘stone’, nx as in dn pe ‘salt’, cf. ¢ ‘alkali’; 
’onwi ‘pueblo’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). The Tewa know two 
pueblos by the name Kuyrx’oywi; one is the inhabited pueblo 
called in Eng. and Span. Pueblito [13:15], which lies northwest 
from San Juan on the west side of the Rio Grande and is inhab- 
ited by San Juan Indians; the other is the pueblo ruin in the Tano 
country [29:23] near the turquoise deposit [29:55]. That the Tewa 
know a third pueblo by this name is not impossible, but persistent 
questioning of informants has failed to bring the information that 
there is a Kun px’ onwi in the Chama River valley. Cf. Kukesi- 
’onwrikejz, one of the names of [8:9]. 

See [3:9], [8:16], [3:19], and [3:36]. 


[4] EL RITO SHEET 


The region shown on this sheet (map 4) is generally called in Tewa, 
Eng., and Span. after El Rito town [4:5] or the plain or creek bearing 
that name. In the central and southern part of the area shown vege- 
tation is scarce and the low hills are sandy. | 





1 Hewett, Antiquities, p. 34, 1906. 
2 Hewett, Communautés, p. 42, 1908. 
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Two pueblo ruins are shown on the sheet. These two seem to be 
the only ruins in this area which are known to the San Juan people. 
They are claimed by the Tewa, who have definite traditions that they 
were built and occupied by their ancestors. 


[4:1] (1) P?apiny, Prdkwajd, P?Paépiykwaje ‘light-reddishness moun- 
tains’ ‘light-reddishness heights’, referring to the color of the 
mountains (p2’¢ old absolute form of p’'dw", prdwin,y ‘light- 
reddishness’ ‘light red’ ‘pinkness’ ‘pink’ <7 ‘redness’ ‘red’, 
"Gwe, "Gwin ‘brownness’ ‘brown’ but when postpounded to 
other color names indicates light and faint quality of color; pin, 
‘mountain’; kwajé ‘height’). With the use of the absolute form 
of the color-adjective in this name, that is, of j2’¢ instead of 
Prdwr', prdwry sp compare pos: ‘greenness’ ‘green’ in the name 
[6:24] instead of posewi", posiwry yp, and ho ‘grayness’ ‘gray’ in 
the name [6:21] instead of how2', howiyy. The forms p2’d, posé, 
and ho do not occur in Tewa as it is spoken at the present time, 
but they are understood. They are old nouns and correspond to 
the noun-forms of other color-words, as jz ‘redness’, as compared 
with poe, prwyp ‘red’. 

These mountains or heights are more noticeably reddish than 
the plain [4:4] at their base, and it is not improbable that all the 
other geographical features which are called P’g- get their names 
from them. The canyon [4:2] and creek [4:3], the town [4:5], and 
ruin [4:7] certainly get their names P7’¢- from the mountains 
[4:1] and the plain [4:4], and since the plain is less conspicuously 
red than the mountains and bears the name P2’dnuge ‘ over at the 
foot of the pink’ (see [4:4]), one is led to think that the mountains 
give the names to all these places, or at least suggest the names 
as strongly as does the plain. ; 

(2) avetopin sp, aitoim pry ‘El Rito Mountains’ (a77t0 < Span. 
El Rito, Rito, see discussion under [4:3]; ’i9  locative and 
adjective-forming postfix; ~iy,7 ‘mountain’). =Eng.(3), Span. 
(4). 

(3) Eng. El Rito Mountains. (<Span.). =Tewa (2), Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Sierra del Rito Colorado, Sierra del Rito, Cerros del 
Rito ‘red creek mountains’. See discussion under [4:3]. =Tewa 
(2), Eng. (8). 

Cf. [4:2], [4:3], [4:4], [4:5], and [4:7]. The most easterly of the 
mountains shown on the sheet is not as reddish as the others. 

[4:2] (1) Pvdnugepots?i, P?dnugeimpots’?i ‘pink-below water can- 
yon’ (Pidnuge, see [4:4]; *iny locative and adjective-forming 
postfix; Pois7’s ‘canyon with water in it’ < fo ‘water’, fs¢’ can- 
yon’). 
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(2) apitupots, eritw impotses * El Rito Canyon’ (a72tu, see [4:3]; 
in f locative and adjective-forming postfix; pots7’2 ‘canyon with 
water in it’? < po ‘water’, ts?’2 ‘canyon’). 

‘*The Mexican settlement of El Rito lies at the northern end of 
the basin, near where the creek issues from a sombre and rocky 
gorge”. Cf. [4:2], [4:3], [4:4], [4:5], [4:7]. 

[4:3] (1) Piinugepohw u, PVdnugeimpohwu ‘pink below. creek’ 
(Pi inuge [4:4]; ip locative and adjective-forming postfix; pohwu 
‘creek with water in it’? < po ‘water’, Aww ‘large groove’ 
‘arroyo’). 

(2) eit pohwu, egitim pohwu ‘ El Rito Creek’ (g77ztu < Span. 
(4), “tyr locative and adjective-forming postfix; pohwu ‘creek 
with water in it’ < po ‘water’, hw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 
= Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(3) Eng. El Rito Creek, Elrito Creek, El Rito Colorado Creek, 
Rito Creek. (<Span.). =Tewa(2), Span. (4). 

(4) Span. El Rito Colorado, El Rito ‘the red creek’ ‘the creek’. 
Mexicans say that the proper name is El Rito Colorado, but most 
of them say El Rito. =Tewa (2), Eng. (3). 

The creek proper, Tewa pohwu, begins where the stream emerges 
from the canyon [4:2] three miles above El Rito town [4:5] and 
is called pohwu from that point to its mouth. The course below 
El Rito town appears at the present time to be dry throughout the 
year; this may be due to irrigation at El Rito town. The places 
[4:1], [4:2], [4:4], [4:5], and [4:7] seem to get their Span. names 
from the creek [4:3] while their old Tewa names, P7’¢-, are derived 
from either the mountains [4:1], the plain [4:4], or from both. 
Perhaps this creek is occasionally called by still another name in 
Tewa and Span.—Hasttapohwu, Kasitwimpohwu, Span. Rito 
Casita, Rito de Casita, referring to [4:9] and [4:10], but San Juan 
Indians have denied this. Cf. [4:1], 4: 21, [4:4], [4:5], and [4:7]. 

[4:4] (1) P?dnuge, P?dnugeakon p, P?anuge tyr ent / ‘pink below’ 

‘pink below plain’ (p7’é ‘pinkness’ ‘pink’ < pz ‘redness’ ‘red’, 
’¢ ‘brownness’ ‘brown’, but when postpounded to other bole 
names indicates light or faint quality of color; nuge ‘below’ in 
contradistinction to the mountains [4:1] < nwu ‘below’, ge ‘over 
at’ ‘down at’; *4.r locative and adjective-forming postfix; ’akey 
‘plain’). See [4:1]. Cf. [4:2], [4:3], [4:5], [4:7]. ‘‘The level 
basin of El Rito spreads out to the.view. It is surrounded by 
wooded heights on all sides; its soil is dark red, and on its eastern 
edge flows the stream that has taken its name from the color of 
the ground.”! 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p, 51, 1892. 
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(2) azateu nag Fs qitwiyy akon y * El Rito plain’ (g77tu < [4:3], 
Span. (4); iy locative and adjective-forming prefix; ’akoyp 
‘plain’). =Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(3) Eng. El Rito Plain, Elrito Plain, Rito Plain. (< Span.). 
=Tewa (2), Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Llano del Rito Colorado, Llano del Rito, ‘red creek 
plain’ ‘the creek plain’s =Tewa (2), Eng. (8). ‘‘The Rito 
plain.” + 

This name applies to the whole plain about El Rito town [4:5], 
this plain lying entirely west of the creek [5:3]. The plain is 
level and reddish, but not as markedly so as the mountains [4:1]. 
It extends toward the south beyond [4:9] and [4:10]. See [4:1]. 
Cf. [4:2], [4:3], [4:5], [4:7]. 

[4:5] (1) P?dnugebw’ Uy Prinugeimbu’u ‘pink below town? (Pid- 
nuge, see [4:4]; 7 locative and adjective-forming postfix; 6w’v 
‘town’). 

(2) e7itubwu, eitivim bw ‘ El Rito town’ (a77tu < [4:3], Span. 
(4); *ay locative and adijective-forming postfix; bw’u ‘ town’). 
= Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(3) Eng. El Rito settlement, Elrito settlement, Rito settlement. 
(<Span.). =Tewa (2), Span. (4). 

(4) Span. El Rito Colorado, El Rito, ‘red creek’ ‘the creek’. 
**The Mexican settlement of El Rito.” 

Bandelier gives the elevation of El Rito, according to Wheeler, 
as 6,792 feet. ‘‘The Mexican settlement of El Rito lies at the 
northern end of the basin, near-where the creek [4:3] issues from 
a sombre and rocky gorge [4:2].”” There is considerable land 
under irrigation at El Ritotown. Cf. [4:1], [4:2], [4:3], [4:4], [4:7]. 

[4:6] (1) "Lkwela noumal. (<Span.). Eng. (2), Span. (8). 

(2) Eng. Spanish-American Normal School. =Tewa (1), 
Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Escuela Normal. =Tewa (1), Eng. (2). 

Mr. Eulogio Cata, of San Juan Pueblo, is the only Tewa Indian 
who has attended this school, the object of which is the training 
of teachers for schools in which many of the pupils come from 
Mexican homes. 

[4:7] (1) P?dnugeonwikejé ‘pink below pueblo ruin’ (Pi’dnuge, see 
[4:4]; ’oywikejz ‘pueblo ruin’? <’oywi ‘pueblo,’ kez ‘ruin’ post- 
- pound). 

(2) aretwonwikesi, eritiin poywikeji ‘El Rito Pueblo ruin’ 
(e7itd <[4:3], Span. (4); ’zyp locative and adjective-forming post- 
fix; ?onwikejz ‘pueblo ruin’ <’oywe ‘pueblo’, kez ‘ruin’ postfix). 


1 Bandelier. Final Report, pt. m1, p.53, 1892. 
2Tbid., p.51. 
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The pueblo ruin is a quarter of a mile northeast of the Spanish- 
American Normal School. It consists of indistinct mounds 
which lie in a field. Potsherds of red ware may be picked up 
from the mound. According to San Juan informants this was 
a Tewa pueblo and its old name was the name given above 
under Tewa (1). This is all the information that could be 
obtained about it. 

[4:8] Sxepewe onwikeje *‘ Sepxewé Pueblo ruin’ (Sepewe unexplained 
except that -wé is probably the locative postfix used in the Nambé 
dialect meaning ‘at’ ‘up at’; ’onwikejz ‘pueblo ruin’ <’onwy 
‘pueblo,’ /ejz ‘ruin’ postfix). An effort has been made to get the 
explanation of this name at San Juan, Santa Clara, San Ilde- 
fonso, and especially at Nambé, where the old Winter Cacique 
thought a long time about it. The meaning of the word has been 
forgotten by the Tewa. ‘‘Se-pii-ui”.? ‘*Se-pi-ue’’.? “‘Sepiue”.* 
** Sepawi ’”’.* 

This ruin is described by Bandelier® and by Hewett. Accord- 
ing to Bandelier it is the largest ruin in: New Mexico. ‘‘ Les 
traditions rattachent cette tribu [Nambé] & celle des Sepawi 
sur Poued El Rito, dans la vallée du Chama.”’ ‘‘A 9 milles au 
sud-ouest d’Ojo Caliente, dans la vallée El Rito, on aper¢oit Se- 
pawi, l’une des plus grandes ruines de la région Pueblo. . . On 
nen connait pas lhistoire, mais, d’aprés la tradition, ce serait 
le village actuel de Nambé, 4 [20] milles & vol doiseau au sud- 
est.”*® The old Winter Cacique of Nambé informed the writer that 
Nambé people or Tewa used to live at Sepxwe, but this informa- 
tion had to be gained as an answer to a leading question. A num- 
ber of Tewa were found who knew of Sx pewé ruin, but not one who 
seemed to know definitely that Nambé people used to live there. 
It is generally known that it is a Tewa ruin. The writer is un- 
able to understand from reading Bandelier and Hewett on which 
side of El Rito Creek the ruin is situated. According to Hewett,® 
‘*Sepawi” is located on the east side of El Rito Creek; three San 
Juan informants and the old Winter Cacique of Nambé stated that 
the ruin is on the west side of the creek, but perhaps they were led 
to say this because they know the ruin is near El Rito town and 
that the latter is on the west side. 

[4:9] (1) Hastta. (<Span.). =Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(2) Teqwa’e ‘little house’, translating Span. (4) (feqwa ‘house’ 
<te ‘dwelling-place’, gwa indicating hollowness or receptacle; ’e 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 17, 1892. 

2 Tbid., p. 51. 

3 Tbid., p. 52. 

4 Hewett: General View, p. 597, 1905; Antiquities, p. 40, 1906; Communauteés, pp. 33, 41, 99, 1908. 
5 Bandelier, op. cit., pp. 51-52. 

6 Antiquities, No. 38, 1906; Communautés, pp. 33, 41, 1908. 

7 Ibid., p. 83. 8 Ibid., p. 41. 9 Antiquities, pl. XVII. 
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diminutive). =Tewa (1), Eng. (8), Span. (4). This term would 
hardly be used, but the writer heard it employed once in the 
conversation of a San Juan Indian. 

(3) Eng. Casita. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Tewa (2), Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Casita ‘little house’, =Tewa (1), Tewa (2), Eng. (38). 

The modern Mexican settlement is entirely on the western side 
of the creek. At this point a wide low plain extends eastward 
from the creek, but above and below Casita there is no plain east 
of the creek, the country being covered by low barren hills. 
See [4:10]. 

[4:10] (1) Kasttakeji, Kasitabukeji ‘old Casita’ ‘old Casita town’ 
(Kasits <Span. Casita ‘little house’; bw wu ‘town’; ej? ‘ruin’ 
postpound). =Tewa (2), Eng. (8), Span. (4). 

(2) Tequwa ekeji, Teqwaebukejt ‘little house ruin’ ‘little house 
town ruin’ (teqwa ‘house’ <te ‘dwelling-place’, gwa indicating 
hollowness or receptacle; ’¢ diminutive; bw’wu ‘town’; kejt ‘ruin’ 
postpound). =Tewa (1), Eng. (8), Span. (4). 

(3) Eng. Old Casita. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Tewa (2), Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Casita Vieja ‘old little house’ settlement. =Tewa 
(1), Tewa (2), Eng. (8). 

The ruins of the adobe houses of Old Casita are seen about a 
mile south of the present Casita on the eastern side of the creek 
[4:3]. The ruin of an adobe church looms among them. The 
ruin is about 500 feet east of the creek. An old plum tree stands 
on the western bank of the creek opposite the ruin. An old 
informant of San Juan said that when he was a boy Old Casita 
was still inhabited by Mexicans. See [4:9]. 

[4:11] Pokwitabwu ‘dry lake corner’ (pokwi ‘lake’ < po ‘water’, kwi 
unexplained; fa ‘dryness’ ‘dry’; 6ww ‘large low roundish 
place’). 

This hollow among the hills is 3 or 4 miles east of [4:10] and 
north of [4:18]. An old San Juan Indian said that when he was 
a boy his father and he went deer hunting in the hills east of El 
Rito Creek; having killed a deer, they hung it up in a cedar tree 
at Pokwitabwu. They went to Placita Colorada [5:16] to get a 
donkey on which to carry the deer home. When they returned 
to Pokwitabwu they discovered that someone had taken the deer 
during their absence. They found the deer at the house of a 
Mexican at the now ruined Old Casita. It is said that Pokwitabwu 
does not drain into any creek. There is a little water in the lake 
there only after a heavy rain. 

[4:12] Depowtkohwu ‘coyote water gap barranca arroyo’ (Depowr’, 
see under [4:unlocated]; kohwu ‘barranca arroyo’ <keo ‘bar- 
ranca’, Awu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

87584°—29 erH—16——10 
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This arroyo runs into [4:18] and is crossed by the wagon road 
[4:15] west of [4:14]. The gap from which it gets its name is 
somewhere near the upper course. The trail [4:16] is said to pass 
through this gap. -See Depow2’s [4:unlocated]. 

[4:13] Tomajokehwu, see [8:22]. 

[4:14] Toww’e ‘little people’ ‘the twin War Gods’ (tows ‘person’; ’e 
diminutive). 

At the northeastern extremity of the low mesa indicated on the 
map stand two eroded knobs of earth about the size of half-grown 
children. These are at the top of a cliff 20 or 30 feet high, at 
the level of the top of the mesa. The main road between El 
Rito and Abiquiu passes within a few hundred feet of these War 
Gods, the arroyo [4:13] lying between the wagon road and 
the effigies. ‘‘ Picturesque rocks, curiously eroded, line the creek 
bottom on the east.” + 

[4:15] Main wagon road counecting El Rito and Abiquiu. The road 
from El Rito to Abiquiu passes the Spanish-American Normal 
School [4:6] and the Rito Plain [4:4], Casita [4:9], and somewhat 
below Casita crosses the creek [4:3], recrossing it just north of 
[4:17]. 

[4:16] Mintsejiwepo, Nantsejiwe im po ‘Tierra Amarilla trail’? (Wdntse- 
jiwe, see [1:Tierra Amarilla region]; *47 locative and adjective- 
forming postfix; po ‘ trail’). 

In following this old trail one leaves Rio Chama town [5:16], 
crosses El Rito Creek [4:3] and the upper [4:13], passes through 
Depowvé [4:unlocated], and across [1:32], [1:15], and [1:14] to the 
Tierra Amarilla region. . 

[4:17] "Oku hehenpwv? ‘long hill’? Coku ‘hill’; hehen pu ‘long’; 7” 
locative and adjective-forming postfix). 

One wagon road passes down the east side of the creek between 
the stream and the crest of this hill. In driving from El Rito to 
Abiquiu one takes the road which turns to the west [4:15] before 
reaching this hill. 

[4:18] Nameless arroyo, see [7:12]. 

[4:19] Zutsdmbehw’u, see ['7:18]. 


UNLOCATED 


Depowv’t ‘coyote water gap’ (de ‘coyote’; po ‘water’; wie ‘gap’ 
‘ pass’). | 
This is a gap in the hills somewhere in the upper course of [4:12], 
q. v. The trail [4:16] passes through it. There is said to bea 
spring or a wet place at the gap, hence the name fo ‘ water.’ 








1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 58, 1892. 
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Tsefwu ‘eagle end’ (tse ‘eagle’; fwu ‘projecting end of a long 
object in horizontal position’). 

This was said bya Santa Clara informant to be a mountain north 

of El Rito[4:5]. It was also said that the name is Zsefu ‘eagle 

nose’(fw ‘nose’), but this was probably due to misunderstanding. 


[5] LOWER CHAMA RIVER SHEET 


This sheet (map 5) includes a part of the lower Chama River valley. 
Six pueblo ruins are shown, all of which have old Tewa names and 
are declared by the Tewa to have been occupied by their ancestors. 


[5:1] Tomajokohwu, see [8:22]. 

[5:2] Towd’e, see [4:14]. 

[5:3] El Rito Creek, see [4:3]. 

[5:4] Zutsémbehwu, see [7:18]. 

[5:5] Zsdmdpiny ‘ wrestling mountain’ (7sémd, see [5:7]; Pry ‘moun- 
tain’). 

This small, round hill is about half a mile southeast of the junc- 
tion of El Rito Creek with Chama River. It is not more than 50 
feet high, but very symmetrical and prominent. The name given 
above is certainly the old Tewa name of the hill, and it is not im- 
possible that the hill gave the name Zsdmd- to the pueblo ruin 
[5:7] and other features in the vicinity. Inquiry was made of a 
Mexican family which lives on the ranch situated between [5:5] | 
and [5:6] as to the Mexican name of the hill, but they said that it 
has none. However, another Mexican said that he calls it Cer- 
rito Redondo ‘round hill’. See [5:7]. Cf. [5:6], [5:8], [5:9]. 

[5:6] Zsamdkest, Tsdmékwajé ‘wrestling height’ (Zsdmd, see [5:7]; 
kesi, kwaje ‘height’). } 

This is the height on which the pueblo ruin [5:7] stands. The 
main wagon road down the Chama River valley east of the river 
passes between [5:5] and [5:6] and then along the base of [5:6], 
between [5:6] and [5:8] and [5:9]. Cf. [5:5], [5:7], [5:8], [5:9]. 

[5:7] TsémWonwikejt ‘wrestling pueblo ruin’ (¢sdmd ‘to wrestle’; 
-onwikejt ‘pueblo ruin’ < ’enwi ‘pueblo’, kez ‘ruin’ postpound). 
The verb ¢sémd is used only ina perfect or past sense; the verb 
denoting ‘wrestling’ in the present or future is nya. Thus dibv- 
npadée® ‘they are wrestling with each other’ (di6z ‘they 3+ with 
themselves’; n.ra ‘to wrestle’; we progressive present); debetsdmd 
‘they have wrestled with each other’ (dz6z ‘they 3+ with them- 
selves’; tsémd¢ ‘to have wrestled’). The informants thought it 
likely that the name 7sdémd was: originally applied to the pueblo, 
perhaps because there was at some time in the past a wrestling 
contest there, and that the other places in the vicinity are named 
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Tsimdé from the pueblo. The writer has not had an opportunity to 
look through early Span. documents for mention and forms of the 
name Chama. Theform‘‘ Zama” isused by Zérate-Salmeron.' So 
far as he is aware theonly other form which occurs in Span. docu- 
ments is the now standardized Chama; San Pedro de Chama also 
occurs. These terms, Zama, Chama, and San Pedro de Chama, 
appear to have been used in Span. invariably to designate either the 
whole Chama River district (‘‘San Pedro de Chama, as the district 
was called after the reoccupancy of New Mexico”’) or the Chama 
River itself. The diminutive form Chamita has been and is given 
tothe eastern part of the V-shaped tract of lowland formed by the 
confluence of the Chama River with the Rio Grande, and to the 
Mexican settlement made there. The latter place and settlement 
have been or are also called San Gabriel del Yunque and San Gabriel 
de Chamita, oreven merely San Gabriel. See[13:28]. ‘*The name 
Chamita dates from the eighteenth century, and was given in order 
to distinguish it from the settlements higher up on the Chama 
River.”? Now Span. Zama, Chama, evidently come from Tewa 
Tsimd, name of the former Tewa pueblo [5:7], applied also to 
several other places near that pueblo. Since there is much land 
good for agriculture in the vicinity of that pueblo, the writer 
believes that one of the Span. settlements higher up on the Chama 
River in contradistinction to which Chamita gets its name, was at 
Tsimd-. Atany rate, the first extensive farming land encountered 
in going up the Chama valley after leaving the region about the 
Canoe Mesa near San Juan [5:55] is at Zsdmd-, and it is not at all 
strange that the name Zsdmd- was taken over into Span. and 
applied first to a more or less definite region up the Chama Valley, 
as the Tewa applied it, then to the whole Chama River region, 
and more recently especially to the Chama River itself. It was 
forgotten long ago by the Mexicans, if indeed it was ever clearly 
understood by them, that Zsdmd- is properly only the name 
of a former Tewa pueblo and of a little round hill, a marsh, and 
rich bottom-lands which lie beside it. What relation the name 
Placita Rio Chama [5:16] bears to the names discussed above is 
impossible to determine without historical evidence. It is always 
called Placita Rio Chama ‘Chama River town’ and never Placita 
Chama. The settlement may be called by this name for no other 
reason than because it is in the Chama River valley. In going 
up the river it is the first compact Mexican settlement met after 
passing [5:33] and entering the narrower part of the Chama 
River valley. From Chama applied to the Chama River the 


1Quoted by Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 60, 1892. 
2Bandelier, ibid., p. 62. 
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modern town of Chama on the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad 
in the northernmost part of New Mexico gets its name. 

Tsimd@ onwiket is a very large ruin consisting of low mounds. 
Three large courtyards can be distinctly made out. An Indian 
living at San Juan also told the writer that there are three bw’u 
‘courtyards’ which can be seen at this ruin. The long axis of the 
village, running through these courtyards, is in a northeast-south- 
west direction. An old and disused wagon road can be traced up 
the side of the slope toward [5:5]. The Indian informants are 
inclined to believe that this village had already been abandoned 
at the time of the coming of the Spaniards to this region. But 
the name. 7sdm¢ is still known to and used ‘by the Tewa, being 
applied to this ruin and a number of places about it, but never, 
as the Mexicans apply Chama, to the Chama River or the Chama 
River region. See[5:5], [5:6],[5:8], [5:9], [5:16], [18:27], [13:28], 
and Chama River [Large Features: 2]. 

[5:8] Zsémdnugepotsa ‘swamp below [5:6]’ (Zsdémd, see [5:7]; nuge 
‘below’ <nww ‘below’, ge, ‘down at’ ‘over at’; potsa ‘marsh’ 
< po ‘water’, tsa ‘to cut through’). 

Cf. [5:5], [5:6], [5:7], [5:9], [5:10]. 

[5:9] Tsémdénugepokwi ‘pools below [5:6]? (TLsdmd, see [5:7]; nuge 
‘below’ <nuw’u ‘below’, ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; pokwz ‘lake’< 
po ‘water’, kwi unexplained). Cf. [5:5], [5:6], [5:7], [5:8], 
[5:10]. 

[5:10] Tsémdnugepome’iwe ‘where the water went below [5:6]’ 
(Tsémd, see [5:7]; nuge ‘below’ <nwu ‘below’, ge ‘down at’ ‘over 
at’; pomex’iwe ‘where the water went’ <fo ‘water’, me ‘to - 
have gone’, *2we locative). This name refers to the old bed of 
the Chama River, which can be clearly traced through the marsh 
[5:8]. Cf. [5:5], [5:6], [5:7], [5:84, [5:9]. 

[5:11] Mahysap‘r, see [3:18]. 

[5:12] ?Ok'@oku ‘sand hills’ (ok'¢ ‘sand’; ’oku ‘ hill’). 

[5:13] Tekasogikohwu, Tekasog?’ iy kohwu ‘cottonwood grove barranca 
arroyo’ (tekasogi ‘cottonwood grove’ <te ‘cottonwood’ ‘Populus 
wislizeni’; ka ‘denseness’ ‘dense’ ‘forest’; sog? giving the idea 
‘together’ ‘bunched’; ’¢,r locative andadjective-forming postfix; 
kohwu ‘barranca arroyo’ <o ‘barranca’, Aww ‘large groove’ 
‘arroyo’). 

This little dry gulch is so called because its mouth is near a small 
grove of cottonwood trees on the river. 

[5:14] NYwenwisiweoku ‘rockpine point hills’ (yweyy ‘rockpine’ 
‘Pinus scopulorum’; wiéd ‘projecting corner’ ‘ point’; we elided 
form of ’2we locative; ’oku ‘ hill’). 
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These hills are opposite Rio Chama settlement [5:16]. The 
ends of the tongues of these hills projecting toward the Chama 
River would be called w22, a word which is applied to the corner 
of a table, for instance. 

[5:15] Mdantsejiwepo, see [4:16]. 

[5:16] (1) Eng. Rio Chama settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Placita Rio Chama ‘Chama River hamlet’. =Eng. 
(1). For a discussion of the name see under [5:7]. 

It is at this place that the old trail to Tierra Amarilla leaves 
the Chama River valley. See [5:15]. ' 
[5:17] Plasita grit Tfama kwajé ‘height by Placita Rio Chama’ 

(Plasita ait Ffama < [5:16], Span. (2); Awaje ‘ height’). 

This name is applied to the height back of Rio Chama settle- 
ment. The trail [5:15] passes up this height. 

[5:18] See Chama River [Large Features: 2]. 

[5:19] pupovre’ oywikeje ‘cicada head pueblo ruin’ (fy ‘cicada’; Powe 
‘head’; onwikejt ‘pueblo ruin’ < ’oywi ‘pueblo’, keje ‘ruin’ 
postpound). 

The ruin is on the mesa [5:21] and at the foot of the hill 
[5:20]. The San Juan informant who pointed out the site of this 
pueblo ruin said that he guessed it got its name from the hill 
[5:20], which the, ancient Tewa may have thought resembles a 
cicada’s head. Cf. [2:10], [5:20], and [5:21]. 

[5:20] puposteoku ‘cicada’s head hill’ (~uposte, see [5:19]; ’oku *hill’). 
For an Indian’s guess at the origin of this name see [5:19]. Cf. 
[5:21]. 

15:21] pupovekwage ‘cicada’s head mesa’ (fyupode, see [5:19]; kwage 
‘mesa’). This name refers to the broad rolling mesa on which the 
ruin [5:19] stands. See [5:19], [5:20]. } . 

[5:22] Kapokohwu, Kaporyykohwu ‘leaf water barranca arroyo’ 
(Kapo, see [5:23]; ty locative and adjective-forming postfix; 
kohwu ‘barranca arroyo’ < ko ‘barranca’, Awu ‘large groove’ 
‘arroyo’). 

Cf. [5:24]; also the similarly sounding names A‘apo, Santa 
Clara Pueblo [14:71], and ‘‘Kapo”, a Tano Tewa pueblo ruin 
(29:unlocated]. The latter name may be but probably is not 
identical. 

This is described as a large pueblo ruin. Cf. [5:22], [5:24]. 

[5:23] Aapo’ onwikejz ‘leaf, water pueblo ruin’ (ka ‘leaf’; po * water’; 
-onwikejt ‘pueblo ruin’<oywr ‘pueblo’, kejz ‘ruin’ postpound). 

Where the leafy water is situated from which this pueblo ruin 
gets its name, is not known. The name may be taken from that 
of the arroyo [5:22], or vice versa. 
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[5:24] Kapokwajé ‘leaf water heights’ (Hapo, see [5:23]; kwajeé 
‘height’). Cf. [5:22], [5:23]. 

[5:25] Pen putebw’u ‘snake dwelling-place corner’ (pen ru ‘snake’; te 
‘dwelling place’; bww ‘large low roundish place’). Cf. [5:26]. 

[5:26] Pen putekwajé ‘snake dwelling-place height’ (pen ru ‘snake’; 
te ‘dwelling place’; Awajé ‘height’). Cf. [5:25]. 

This isa very low mesa between [5:22] and [5:27]. 

[5:27] Zehwu ‘cottonwood arroyo’ (te ‘cottonwood’ ‘Populus wisli- 
zeni’; hw uw ‘deep groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

It is not difficult to understand how this arroyo gets its name. 
There is at present a large cottonwood tree growing in it not far 
from the mouth. See [5:28]. 

[5:28] Tehwiwepopi, Tehwiwerimpopt ‘spring in [5:27] (Tehwu, see 
[5:27]; ’2we locative; ’2y,p locative and adjective-forming postfix; 
pope ‘spring’ < po ‘water’, pz ‘to issue’). 

[5:29] Sxebekwaje, see [2:22]. 

Peqwendiwe ‘where the deer’s tail’ (px mule-deer; gwey yp ‘tail’; 
*4we ‘locative’). This is the name of the whole region about 
[5:30] and [5:31], q. v. 

[5:30] Pxqgwendiwepiyp ‘mountains at the deer’s tail place’ (Pxqwen- 
diwe, see the preceding term; ~27,7 ‘mountain’). 

[5:31] Peguwediweokwe ‘little hills at the deer’s tail place’ (Peqwen- 
diwe, see [5:29]; ’okw ‘hill’; ’e diminutive). 

[5:32] Span. Arroyo Palacio ‘palace arroyo’. 

According to information obtained from a San Juan Indian, 
Mr. Samuel Eldodt, the merchant of San Juan Pueblo, formerly 
had a claim on a bit of tillable land at the mouth of this arroyo; 
but a freshet washed the land away and Mr. Eldodt quit the claim. 

[5:33] Powdwisi ‘water wind point’ (fo ‘water’; wd ‘wind’; wis 
‘projecting corner’). 

This point projects far out, forming a narrow gap through 
which the river passes. This gap is always windy, according to 
Tewa informants. Although perfectly conceivable that the point 
might have been given this name because of the river flowing past 
and the windy character of the location, the Tewa when using the 
name also think of the Powdéhd ‘water-air spirits’ (po ‘water’; 
wd ‘wind’ ‘air’; Ad ‘pulse’ ‘respiration’ ‘life’ ‘ spirit’), invisible 
spirits who live in the air and are sometimes heard to speak. 
According to one story they catch people who try to kill them- 
selves by hurling themselves over cliffs and make them fall lightly 
and unhurt. Cf. [5:34]. 

[5:34] Powdwisipiyy ‘water wind point mountain’ (Powdwii, see 
[5:33]; Pw ‘ mountain’). 

The following queer story came to the mind of a San Juan 
informant when he was asked about this high hill back of Powd- 
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witli. St. Cecilia once appeared to some Mexican soldiers near 
Las Truchas [22:11]. The soldiers followed her across the Rio 
Grande and across Chamita [13:28]. At last she passed through 
a hole in Powdwisipiyy. The soldiers found her shoe on the 
other side. 

bee (1) P*esetepo ‘shove stick creek’ (P'esele, see [5:37]; po 

‘water’ ‘creek’). This is the old Tewa name of the creek. 

(2) Kepo ‘bear creek’ (ke ‘ bear’; 3 po ‘water’ ‘creek’). This is 
a mere translation of Span. (4), but is iene used nowadays. 
= Eng. (8), Span. (4). 

(3) ‘Ene. Oso Creek. (<Span.). =Tewa (2), Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Rito Oso, Rio Oso ‘bear creek’ ‘bear river’. The 
Span. name is often pronounced Joso by native Span. speakers of 
New Mexico. 

Although the etymology of P*esese is discussed under [5:37], it 
is quite possible that the pueblo ruin [5:37] takes its. name from 
the creek. Oso Creek flows into Chama River nearly opposite, 
but somewhat above, the point at which Ojo Caliente Creek joins 
the latter from the northeast and just opposite the big projecting 
tongue of land Powdwisi ee 33]. See [5:37]. 

[5:36] Asehwu ‘alkali nag Case ‘alkali’? <’¢ ‘alkali’, se ‘pep- 
periness’ ‘peppery’; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[5:37] Pesete’ onwrkejt shire stick pueblo ruin’ (p‘e ‘stick’ ‘log’ 
‘timber’; sete ‘to shove or push away from one’s self with little 
jerks’; ’onwrkeje ‘pueblo ruin’ < ’onwi ‘pueblo’, ke7z ‘ruin’ post- 
pound), (Pl. 3, A.) Wa Jop‘esetze means ‘I push the stick or 
log in little jerks’ (ng ‘I’ emphatic pronoun; vo ‘Lit’; p’e ‘stick’ 
‘log’ incorporated object; see ‘to shove or push away from one’s 
self with little jerks’). Wd “op‘ese would mean ‘I push the stick 
from me steadily, not in jerks’). Cf. [5:35], [5:38]. ‘* Indians of 
San Juan have given me the names of some of the ruined pueblos 
that lie on the mesas west and south of the Chama River; for in- 
stance, Fe-se-re and Te-e-uing-ge”.1 This is the only reference 
which Bandelier makes to this ruin. Hewett does not seem to 
mention it at all. ‘* Pesede-uinge (Tewa, the place of the sliding 
log)”,? for P*esesé’ onwige ‘down at or over at the shove stick jerk- 
ingly pueblo’ ?oywi ‘pueblo’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). 

There is much information about P‘esese onwihejt in two articles 
by Mr. J. A. Jeancon ® which have recently appeared. See [5:38]. 

[5:38] P'eseseonwikejinaba ‘fields of [5:37]? (Preseue osouleey, see 
[5:37]; nada ‘field where crops are raised’).* 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 58, 1892. 

2J, A. Jeancon, Explorations in Chama Basin, New Mexico, Records of the Past, vol. X, p. 96, 
1911. 

8J. A. Jeancon, ibid., pp. 92-108; also Ruins at Pesedeuinge, ibid., vol. x1, pp. 28-37, 1912. These 
two articles give photographs and maps of the ruin. 

4See Jeancon, Explorations in Chama Basin, op. cit. 
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B. THE LARGE WHITE ROCK NEAR RWONW) RUIN, FROM WHICH THE RUIN PROBABLY 
DERIVED ITS NAME 
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[5:39] Mavepw yp, see [2:24]. 

[5:40] P*ewabouz, see [2:26]. 

[5:41] Kep‘end?’thege, see [2:27]. 

[5:42] Santa Clara Kwoywikeji ‘stone pueblo ruin’ (ku ‘stone’; 
-onwikeje ‘pueblo ruin’ <’onwi ‘pueblo’, kez ‘ruin’ postpound). 
This name is not mentioned in the writings of Bandelier or Hew- 
ett. ‘‘Kuuinge”.'! Mr. Jeancon, who has described this ruin,? 
thinks that it may get its name because of an isolated column of 
cream-colored tufa which stands in the lowlands a short distance 
southwest of the mesa on which the ruin is situated. This rock 
(pl. 3, B) is a hundred feet or more in height and is at present un- 
scalable. ‘There are well-worn old trails leading to it, and part of 
a trail which evidently once led up to the top was noticed by Mr. 
Jean¢on. This showed the effects of the attrition of human feet. 
There was probably a shrine on top of this rock, such as are 
found at high places about all Tewa pueblos. That the pueblo 
takes its name from this rock seems very probable, inasmuch as 
kwoywikeji means merely ‘stone pueblo ruin’ and is applied to 
any ruin of a pueblo built of stone, in contradistinction to 
nipotaoywikejt ‘adobe pueblo ruin’ (ndpota ‘adobe’ < ng ‘it’, 
po ‘water’, fa ‘to be dry’). Mr. Jeancon kindly furnished the 
following information regarding this ruin in a letter bearing date 
October 27, 1911: ‘*Kuuinge is not the same ruin as Teeuinge 
[5:43]. We visited the latter first; then went back to the road 
just after it leaves San José [13:44], and taking a road leading to 
the left of the main road to Abiquiu, crossed the hills until we 
came in sight of the Oso. From there we turned directly to the 
left until we came to the vicinity of Kuuinge. The name was 
given me by Aniceto Suaso and was recognized by a number of 
other Santa Clara Indians. The plan of the place shown by Dr. 
Hewett in his Antiquities of the Jemez Plateau as Teéuinge is 
altogether different from that of Kuuinge. Kuuinge can not be 
seen from Chili [5:46] or Cuchilla [5:49].” In October, 1910, the 
San Juan Indian who pointed out 7eeoynwrkejt [5:43] from the 
Chama Valley said that there is another pueblo ruin about a mile 
west of 7e’e onwikej¢ and south of Oso Creek, but he could not 
remember the name. At San Juan Pueblo the writer talked with 
another Indian who knew of this ruin a mile or so west of 
Tee oywikejz, but he also was unable to give the name of it. 
After learning the name and location of Kwoynwikeji from Mr. 
Jeancon’s article, a Santa Clara Indian was found who knew the 
ruin by that name and supplied the etymology of it, which Mr. 
Jeancon states he also obtained, although he does not give the mean- 





1J, A. Jeancon, Explorations in Chama Basin, New Mexico, Records of the Past, vol. X, p. 92 et passim, 
1911. 
3Tbid., pp. 94-96. 
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ing of the name in his article. That the place received its name 
from the rock described above is only Mr. Jean¢on’s conjecture; no 
Indian has explained the origin of the name in this way. Two 
San Ildefonso Indians whom the writer asked about the name did 
not know either the name or the ruin, although they knew the ruins 
[5:37] and [5:43]. Notice also that Bandelier gives the names of 
the ruins [5:37] and [5:43], but does not mention [5:42].+ 

[5:43] Teewonwikeji, Teeonwikeji, Teewikes? onwikejt, Teekesi- 
-onwikej? ‘little cottonwood gap pueblo ruin’ ‘little cottonwood 
pueblo ruin’ ‘little cottonwood gap height pueblo ruin’ ‘little 
cottonwood height pueblo ruin’? (Z@ewii, Tee, see [5:44]; head 
‘height’; ’onwikej¢t ‘pueblo ruin’ <’oywt ‘pueblo’, keje ‘ruin’ 
postfix). See [5:43]. ‘‘Indians of San Juan have given me 
the names of some of the ruined pueblos that lie on the mesas 
west and south of the Chama River; for instance, Fe-se-re [5:37] 
and Te-e-uing-ge”,? ‘*Teéuinge”,? ‘*Tééuinge”,* ‘*‘Teeuinge”.® 

This ruin is described by Hewett.* The mesa on which this 
ruin stands can be clearly seen from Chili [5:46]; also from the 
Cuchilla [5:49] and many points in the Chama River valley south- 
east of the Cuchilla. The gap [5:44] and the hill [5:45] are also 
clearly seen from these places. Mr. Jeancgon states that part of 
the ruin is being washed away by an arroyo and bones and various 
other objects are being exposed to view. 

[5:44] Teews? ‘little cottonwood gap’ (te ‘cottonwood’ ‘ Populus 
wislizeni’; ’e diminutive; ws ‘ gap’). 

This is agap or pass between the mesa.on which the ruin [5:43] 
lies and the hill [5:45]. It was presumably called thus because at 
some time undersized or young cottonwood trees stood at the 
place. This gap has given the name to the pueblo ruin [5:43], to 
the hill [5:45], and to the arroyo [5:50]. An old trail is said to 
pass through the gap. Cf. [5:43], [5:45], [5:50]. 

[5:45] Teewribow ‘little cottonwood gap knob’ (7@ew7’2, see [5:44]; 
bowt ‘roundish pile’ ‘knob’ ‘round hill’). Cf. [5:43], [5:44], [5:50]. 

[5:46] (1) San Juan Zscpapu of obscure meaning (¢s7’2 ‘flaking stone’ 
‘obsidian’; pa unexplained; pu ‘buttocks’ ‘region about the 
anus’). This is the old San Juan Tewa name of the place. 

(2) Tfzlt. (<Span.). =Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(3) Eng. Chili settlement. (<Span.). =Tewa (2), Span. (4). 
Span. Chili unexplained. = Tewa (2), Eng. (3). 








1See Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 58, 1892. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Hewett, Antiquities, p. 34, 1906. 

4 Hewett, Communauteés, p. 42, 1908. . 

5 Jeancon, Explorations in Chama Basin, New Mexico, Records of the Past, vol. X, p. 97, 1911. 
6 Antiquities, No. 29, 1906. 
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[5:47] (1) Zstpapwokwe ‘little hills of [5:467 (Zs¢papu, see [5:46]; 
’oku ‘hill’; ’¢ diminutive). 

(2) Tfilwvokwe ‘little hills of [5:46]’ (Zf2le, see [5:48]; ’oku 
‘hill’; ’¢ diminutive). 

[5:48] (1) Zsepapuko, Tsipapukohwu, ‘barrancas of [5:46) ‘barranca 
arroyos of [5:46]’ (7scpapw’, see [5:46]; Aohw’u * barranca arroyo’ 
<ko ‘barranca’, hw u ‘large groove’ ‘ arroyo’). 

(2) Tfiliko, Tfilikohwu, ‘barrancas of [5:46]? ‘barranca ar- 
royos of [5:46) (7'f7lz, see [5:46]; Aohww *‘ barranca arroyo’ <ke 
*barranca’, Aw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[5:49] (1) Zstjokeri ‘knife height’, translating the Span. name (¢séjo 
‘knife’ <ts7’¢ ‘flaking stone’, jo augmentative; keui ‘ height’). 
Cf. Tewa (2), Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(2) Kutfiya. (<Span.). =Eng. (3), Span. (4). Cf. Tewa (1). 

(8) Cuchilla. (<Span.). =Tewa (2), Span. (4). Cf. Tewa (1). 

(4) Span. Cuchilla, ‘sharp narrow ridge of land’.=Tewa (2), 
Eng. (3). Cf. Tewa (1). 

This long, thin ridge of basalt curves slightly northward just 
before touching the river. The extreme point of this ridge was 
cut through several years ago for a proposed railway through the 
Chama River valley and the cut has been utilized for running an 
irrigation ditch. There are several narrow ridges of land called 
by the Mexicans Cuchilla, in northern New Mexico. See for 
instance Cuchilla [9:2]. [5:49] tapers gradually and is very 
symmetrical. 

[5:50] Zeewthwu ‘little cottonwood gap arroyo’ (7éew2’?, see [5:44]; 
hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). See [5:44]. 

A wagon road leads up this arroyo. 

[5:51] Zekaboui ‘cottonwood grove’ (te ‘cottonwood’ ‘Populus wisli- 
zeni’; ka ‘denseness’ ‘dense’ ‘forest’; bow ‘pile’ ‘cluster’). 

The valley is wide here on the side southwest of the river, with 
good alfalfa fields and a grove of cottonwoods. This is possibly 
the cottonwood grove where the Jicarilla Apache used formerly 
to hold a ceremony at certain times. See under [5:unlocated]. 
This is the cottonwood grove lying farthest down the river in the 
part of the valley above 7sqzw2s7 [18:2]. 

[5:52] Nameless arroyo of considerable size. 

[5:53] San Juan Mdsikwaje ‘young female deer height’ (midst said by 
anaged San Juan informant to be an antiquated form of mdge 
‘young female of the mule deer’; Awajé ‘height’). This is the 
old San Juan Tewa name. 

This hill is south of Ojo Caliente Creek. The main wagon road 
between Ojo Caliente and Chamita passes between this hill and 
the mesa [5:55]. 
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[5:54] 7s¢eveue ‘ projecting corner of basalt’ (¢sz ‘basalt’, asin Tsikwaje, 
the name of the whole mesa [5:55]; we ‘projecting corner’). 
Tsywist is sometimes applied to this corner of the Black Mesa near 
San Juan, though it is usually applied to the more prominent 
corner [13:2], q. v. See also [13:1]. 

[5:55] Zszkwayze, see [13:1]. 

[5:56] San Juan Sdywekohwu ‘sandstone barranca arroyo’ (séywe 
‘sandstone’; kohw’u ‘ barranca arroyo’< eo ‘ barranca’, hw’u ‘large 
groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[5:57] San Juan Zowtbuhwu, see [2:28]. 

[5:58] San Juan Tsxtageko, see [2:32]. 

[5:59] San Juan Tsikukohwu, see [2:33]. 


UNLOCATED 


Cottonwood grove, where the Jicarilla Apache used to hold a fiesta. 
Doctor Hewett informed the writer that he had learned from Tewa 
Indians that the Jicarilla Apache used to hold a fiesta at a cotton- 
wood grove in the lower Chama Valley about 4 miles above the 
confluence of the Chama with the Rio Grande, somewhere near the 
mouth of Ojo Caliente Creek. It is probably the same grove that 
he means when he writes: ‘‘ About 4 miles above the confluence 
of the Chama with the Rio Grande is the noble cottonwood grove 
whose grateful shade has been the noon or evening goal of every 
traveler that has toiled up or down that sandy valley for a cen- 
tury. At this point a chain of detached fragments of the great 
Black Mesa (Mesa Canoa) [13:1] crosses over to the south side of 
the river and extends for some miles southwestward”.' Even the 
statement that the basalt formation crosses the river at the place 
does not enable the present writer to locate the grove. It is not 
unlikely, however, that it is [5:51]. The San Juan Tewa inform- 
ants who accompanied the author up the Chama Valley knew 
nothing of the Jicarilla Apache having formerly held a fiesta at 
a grove in the Jower Chama Valley. An informant at San Juan 
Pueblo, however, knew of this practice and volunteered the in- 
formation that it was the ‘‘ fiesta de San Antonio” which was there 
celebrated. But unfortunately he was not certain even as to the 
side of the river on which the grove is situated. One of God- 
dard’s Jicarilla Apache texts says of the fiesta: ‘‘ We [the Jica- 
rilla Apache] started away [from Tierra Amarilla] immediately to 
Cuchilla [5:49] where they were to holda feast. For that purpose 
we all came there. The Pueblo Indians brought fruits there and 
the Mexicans came with wagons and on horseback. They had a 
rooster race. After the feast was over we moved camp back 
again to Tierra Amarilla, where we and the Ute remained in sepa- 


1 Hewett, Antiquities, p. 33, 1906. 
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rate camps”.’ Goddard explains concerning the fiesta: ‘‘The 
feast of San Antonio formerly held on the Chama River in a cot- 
tonwood grove near the mouth of Caliente Creek [Ojo Caliente 
Creek]”.? The text implies that the grove is at or near the Cu- 
chilla [5:49]. Perhaps [5:51] is the grove. 

**Poihuuinge”.* ‘*Poihiitunge”.* None of the informants interro- 
gated have known the name or the ruin. The -winge or -unge of 
the forms of the name quoted above is evidently for ’onwige 
‘down at the pueblo’ ‘over at the pueblo’ (ow ‘ pueblo’, ge‘ down 
at’ ‘over at’). The etymology of the first part of the name is not 
apparent. 

The ruin is situated as follows: ‘‘ About 4 miles above the con-, 
fluence of the Chama with the Rio Grande is the noble cottonwood 
grove whose grateful shade has been the noon or evening goal of 
every traveler that has toiled up or down that sandy valley for a 
century. At this point a chain of detached fragments of the 
great Black mesa (Mesa Canoa) [13:1] crosses over to the south 
side of the river and extends for some miles southwestward. On 
the top of one of these black fragmentary mesas about a mile 
south of the river stood the village of Poihuuinge”.® See 
[9:unlocated], where Hewett’s ‘‘ Poibuge” is discussed. 


[6] UPPER OJO CALIENTE SHEET 


This sheet (map 6) shows the region about and above Ojo Caliente. 

Three pueblo ruins are included, all of which have old Tewa names. 
These are claimed by the Tewa as former pueblos of their people. The 
Tewa believe this region to have been the cradleland of their race. 
Ojo Caliente hot springs [6:24] and the caves at La Cueva [6:30], [6:31] 
are of special interest. 


[6:1] (1) Eng. Petaca. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Petaca, ‘a small coffer or grip of sewed leather or 
canvas used in traveling or for storing articles, much as a suitcase 
is now used.’ Very old petacas can still be seen in some of the 
Mexican houses in New Mexico. Why this name was applied to 
Petaca settlement has not been learned. 

This is a small Mexican settlement. See [6:4]. 

[6:2] Poken puk' ondiwe ‘where a certain kind of mineral called po- 
ken pu is dug’ (poken py, see under MINERALS, p. 582; k'ondiwe 
‘where it is dug’ < k'oyp ‘to dig’, *¢we locative). 

This mineral deposit is situated in the hills more than two miles 
east of Petaca [6:1]. It is still occasionally visited by the Tewa 





1 Goddard, Jicarilla Apache Texts, p. 257, 1911. 

2Tbid., p. 161, note. 

3 Hewett, Antiquities, p. 33, 1906. 

4 Hewett, Communautés, p. 42, 1908. 

5 Hewett: Antiquities, pp. 33-34, 1906; see also Communautés, op. cit. 
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for the purpose of obtaining the glistening earth called pohen sy, 
which is used by the Tewa women in making pottery. The name, 
pokxn pu is applied to coal-tar and asphalt, as well as to mica, 
but it is supposed that it is micat or micaceous earth which is 
referred to by the Indians. ee [7:2] and MINERALS, p. 582. 

[6:3] Zeboue ‘cottonwood grove’ (¢e ‘cottonwood’ ‘Populus wisli- 
zen’; bose ‘pile’ ‘ grove’). 

Petaca [6:1] is said to be situated about a mile north of this 
grove. This grove may be identical with Old Servilleta [8:8], q. v. 

[6:4] (1) Avpo, Kv’ impo ‘prairie-dog water’ (kz “prairie-dog’; po 
‘water’ ‘creek’). =Taos (8), Eng. (5), Span. (8). 

(2) Petakiupo, Petakivympo ‘Petaca water’. (< Span.). =Eng. 
(4), Span. (7). 

(3) Taos Ait‘ypaang ‘prairie-dog dwelling place water’ (hi 

eae: -dog’; tw ‘to dwell’, cognate with Tewa ¢‘a ‘to dwell’; 

pa-‘ water’ dovealels ané noun postfix). =Tewa (1), Eng. (5), 
Span. (8). 

(4) Eng. Petaca Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (7). 

(5) Eng. TusasCreek. (<Span.). =Tewa(1), Taos (3), Span. (8). 

(6) Eng. Servilleta Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (9). 

(7) Span. Rito Petaca ‘leathern case creek’, named from the 
settlement Petaca [6:1]. =Eng. (4). 

(8) Span. Rito de las Tusas ‘prairie-dog creek’. =Tewa (1), 
Taos (3), Eng. (5). 

(9) Rito Servilleta ‘napkin creek’, named after Servilleta 
Vieja [6:unlocated]. 

[6:5] (1) Eng. Vallecito Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Rito Vallecito, Arroyo Vallecito, ‘little valley creek’ 
‘little valley arroyo’. =Eng. (1). 

[6:6] San Juan Mahysenne, Mahysennepiyr ‘at the owl’s horns? 
‘mountain at the owl’s horns’ (mahy ‘owl’; seny ‘horn’, also 
applied to the ‘‘horns” of owls; nx locative; iy ‘mountain’). 
An old San Juan informant said that he had heard that the moun- 
tains are called thus because from the vicinity of Ojo Caliente 
[6:26] two peaks are seen resembling the horns of an owl. , These 
are evidently the peak directly north of [6:21] and the norther- 
most of the peaks or mountains called by this name. It requires 
considerable imagination to see this resemblance. The horn to 
the right is more prominent than that to the left. 

These mountains seem to be about as high as [6:16], whereas 
the other mountains shown on the sheet are lower. The caves 
[6:30], [6:31] are at the foot of the northernmost mountain. ‘The 
colored cliffs [6:11] are in the southern slope of the southern- 
most. This southernmost peak of J/ahysenne one sees when look- 
ing straight up the Ojo Caliente Valley. 





1See W. G. Ritch, Illustrated New Mexico, p. 140, 1885. 
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[6:7] (1) Postpo ‘greenness water’, referring to Ojo Caliente hot 
springs [6:24)’ (Posd, see [6:24]; po ‘water’ ‘creek? ‘river’). 

(2) Taos Pakidpaand ‘hot water river’, referring to Ojo Cali- 
ente hot springs [6:24]’ (pa- ‘water’; tid ‘hot’; pa- ‘water’; and 
noun postfix). = Picuris (8), Eng. (4), Span. (5). 

(3) Picuris ‘* Pasxlupine”.1 = Taos (2), Eng. (4), Span. (5). 

(4) Eng. Ojo Caliente Creek. (<Span.). =Taos (2), Picuris (3), 
Span. (5). 

(5) Span. Rito Ojo Caliente, Rio Ojo Caliente ‘hot water creek’ 
‘hot water river’, referring to Ojo Caliente hot springs [6:24]. 
=Taos (2), Picuris (3), Eng. (4). ‘* This is the Rio del Ojo Cali- 
ente, which takes its name from the remarkable medicinal ther- 
mal springs [6:24] on its western banks”.? 

[6:8] Mahysenneisi’: ‘canyon at the owl’s horns’ (Mahusennez, see 
[6:6]; fse’¢ ‘canyon’). ; 

This is a deep, narrow, and beautiful canyon. The walls are 
rocky andin many places perpendicular. MMahysennz [6:6] towers 
to the northeast and PosiPin yp [6:16] and Posipin pe [6:17] to the 
southwest. 

[6:9] Mahusennets:’cwepo’o ‘water mill at the canyon by the owl’s 
horns’ (Mahusennetsi’d, see [6:8]; *dwe locative; po’o ‘water mill’ 
< po ‘water’, ’o ‘metate’). 

The wagon road which runs through J/ghysennets?i [6:8] is on 
the northeastern side of the creek. Several small brooks which 
flow down from the heights of Mahusenne [6:6] cross this road. 
At the fourth of these brooks which crosses the road, counting 
from the confluence of Comanche Creek [6:12], stands the Mexican 
water-mill. The little brook which turns the wheel is said to flow 
quite strongly all the year. 

[6:10] Mahusennetsip‘owiur, Mahusennep'owisi ‘the projecting cor- 
ners or points at the opening or mouth of the canyon at the owl’s 
horns’? (Mahusenneisi’/, see [6:8]; p‘owie: ‘projecting corner or 
point at the opening or mouth of a canyon’ < p'‘o ‘hole’ ‘open- 
ing’, wide ‘projecting corner or point’). This name refers to 
both the northern and the southern mouth of the canyon [6:8]. 
The northern mouth is also shown on the enlargement. A San 
Juan informant was heard to say Mahusemp‘owisi, but when his 
attention was called to the name he said that he did not consider 
the latter part correct. 

[6:11] Mimprdwr* ‘at the pink or light-reddish colored earth’ (nin; 
‘earth’; prdwi™, prdwiyy ‘pink’ ‘light reddish’ < pz ‘red’ 
‘redness’, *¢ ‘brown’ but when postpounded to color-denoting 











1§pinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 2Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 87, 1892. 
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words indicating light or faint quality of color; 2 locative and 
adjective-forming postfix). 

The flesh-colored area on the southern slope of the southern 
peak of Mahusenne [6:6] extends to about one-third the height 
of the mountain on this slope. It has the form of a broad stripe 
extending east and west. It is seen when looking up Ojo Cali- 
ente Valley from the vicinity of Ojo Caliente hot springs [6:24]. 
This earth is said to be of no use. 

[6:12] (1) Aumatsthwu ‘Comanche arroyo’ (Kumatst ‘Comanche’; 
hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). =Eng. (2), Span. (8). 

(2) Eng. Comanche Creek. (< Span.). =Tewa (1), Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Cafiada de los Comanches, Cafiada Comanche, Arroyo 
Comanche ‘Comanche gulch’ ‘Comanche arroyo’. =Tewa (1), 
Eng. (2). ‘‘Cafiada de los Comanches”.! ‘‘The situation of 
Houiri [6:21] is such as to command a fair view for a few miles of 
the valley of the Cafiada de los Comanches” .* 

The land on both sides of Comanche Creek is dry, rolling, and 
dotted with pifion trees. There is no water running on the sur- 
face of the creek bed during most of the year. The old Jutapo 
or Ute trail [9:17] crosses the pn ager wu above [6:14], but just 
where has not been determined. 

[6:13] Kumatsihup‘owiu, Kumatsip‘owis ‘the projecting corners or 
points at the opening or mouth of Comanche arroyo’ (Aumatsi- 
Awu, see [6:10]; p'ow7zu2 * projecting corner or point at the opening 
or mouth of an arroyo’ <vp’o ‘hole’ ‘opening’, wid ‘ projecting 
corner or point’). This name is said to apply especially to the 
northern projection, the southern one, on which the pueblo ruin 
[6:21], q. v., stands, being also called Hlowiut. Mr. Tomas 
Lucero still lives on his ranch at Aumatsthup‘owtst north of the 
mouth of Comanche Creek just as he did when Bandelier visited 
the locality 30 years ago. ‘‘ Don Tomas Lucero, who lives near 
Houiri [6:21]”.t. As a San Juan Indian said: Zoma Lusesu 
Kumiitsip' owisi néta ‘Tomas Lucero lives at [6:13]? (Joma Lusest 
<Span.; Aumatsip‘owil2, see above; nd ‘he’; ta ‘to live’). 

[6:14] (1) Buwapiny ‘bread mountain’ (bwwa ‘any kind of bread’; 
pin ‘mountain’). = Tewa (2). 

(2) Pampiyyr ‘bread mountain’ (payp ‘bread’ <Span. pan 
‘bread’; Piyyr ‘mountain’). This latter form is said to be the 
only one used by the San Juan. 

The mountain has the shape of an inverted cheese-box and must 
have been thought to resemble bread of some kind. It is men- 
tioned in the Posejemu story. The Sun first spoke to Posejemu’s 
virgin mother at Buwapry p. 

[6:15] Papin sp, see [4:1]. 


1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 40, 1892. 
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[6:16] (1) Postpiny ‘greenness mountain’, referring to Ojo Caliente 
hot springs [6:24]’ (Posi, see [6:24]; pin ‘mountain’). 

(2) Eng. Ojo Caliente Mountain. (<Span.) (3). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Cerro Ojo Caliente ‘hot spring mountain’. =Eng. 
(2). Mexicans regularly give the mountain this name. 

This mountain is about as high as the highest (the north) peak 
of [6:6] and can be seen from afar, especially from the southwest, 
where there is nothing to hide it. It was said by Mexicans 
living on the lower Chama River to mark the site of Ojo Caliente. 
Gis 

[6:17] Posipin pe ‘little greenness mountain’ (Posi, see [6:24]; pin 
‘mountain’; ’e diminutive). 

This hill rises just west of the pueblo ruin [6:18] Cf. [6:16]. 

[6:18] San Juan Hupobv’onwikejt ‘pueblo ruin of the flower of the 
one-seeded juniper’ (Aw ‘one-seeded juniper’ ‘Juniperus mono- 
sperma’, commonly called sabina in Span. and ‘‘cedar” in Eng.; 
pobi ‘flower’; ’onwikejt ‘pueblo ruin’? <’oywr ‘pueblo’, hejz 
‘ruin’ postpound). ‘‘Ho-mayo”.! ‘‘Homayo”.? Bandelier uses 
the spelling ‘‘Ho-mayo” once and the spelling ‘‘Homayo” a 
number of times; he does not give the meaning of the name. 
Hewett evidently copies Bandelier’s spelling and name. That 
Hypobi- is the name of this pueblo ruin is generally known among 
the older San Juan Indians. ‘‘ Homayo”, whatever Tewa form it 
may stand for, is certainly a mistake. San Juan Indians have sug- 
gested Tomajo, the name of the large mountain [8:11] when 
‘**Homayo” has been pronounced to them. The sound? might 
easily not be heard, or it might be taken for / by an ear unused to 
Tewa; or *‘ Homayo” may be for Awmajo ‘good one-seeded juni- 
per’ (Aw ‘one-seeded juniper’; majo ‘good’ ‘tip-top’ ‘chief’), 
although none of the San Juan informants had ever heard such a 
nameas humajo. Huypoti-isthe name for this pueblo ruin current 
at San Juan, and until someone proves that a second name for 
it resembling ‘‘Homayo” exists, we may remain sceptical. 
“* Hupobv onwi isan old Tewa pueblo,” said a San Juan Indian, 
‘*“companion to Howiwi’ onwy |6:21]”. Another San Juan informant 
volunteered the information that Posejemu, a hero or god of the 
Tewa, lived at Hupot?’onwi. This information was given under 
such circumstances that it could not be followed up by further ques- 
tioning. Hypobi and Howi7 [6:21] are said to lie farthest north 
of all pueblos. The ruin has been described by Bandelier * and 
by Hewett‘. 

1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 37, 1892. 
2Tbid., p. 388 et passim; Hewett: General View, p. 597, 1905; Antiquities, p. 39, 1906; Communautés, 
p. 41, 1908. 


3 Bandelier, op. cit., pp. 41-42. 
4 Antiquities, No. 36, 1906. 
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[6:19] San Juan uypodrkes ‘one-seeded juniper flower height’ 
(Hupobi-, see [6:18]; kext ‘height’). This designates the height 
or mesa on which the pueblo ruin [6:18] lies. 

[6:20] San Juan Huypotihwu ‘one-seeded juniper flower arroyo’ 
(Hupoti-, see [6:18]; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[6:21] San Juan Howie’ onwikejt ‘gray point pueblo ruin’ (ho abso- 
lute form of howz”, howiy r meaning ‘ grayness’ ‘gray’; wide ‘ pro- 
jecting corner’ ‘point’, referring to the projecting corner or point 
of mesa just below the confluence of Comanche Creek and Ojo 
Caliente Creek, on which the pueblo ruin stands; ’oywtkeji ‘pueblo 
ruin’ <’oywi ‘pueblo’, kejz ‘ruin’ postpound). With the use of 
the absolute form of the color adjective in this name, that is, of 
ho instead of how2', howiy yr, compare p2’¢ instead of pr dwt, 
p’dwr / in the name [4:1] and pos? instead of posiwi*, posiwry p, 
in the name [6:24]. The forms io and posi do not occur in 
Tewa as it is spoken at the present time, but they are understood. 
They are old names and correspond to the noun forms of other 
color words still in use, as #2 ‘redness’ as compared with 724, 
priyy ‘red’, The pueblo gets its name, according to San Juan 
informants, from the ndéyp how? ‘gray earth’ (ndyy ‘earth’; 
howi', howry p ‘ gray’), of which the wz or point of land on which 
it stands is composed. The ground all about this place has, in 
fact, a gray color. ‘‘Ho-ui-ri”.' ‘‘Houiri”.? Bandelier does not 


give the etymology. ‘‘Hoiuri”.* Hewett evidently copies spell- 


ing and name from Bandelier. 

This ruin is said to have been an old Tewa pueblo, companion 
to Hupobv onwrkej¢ [6:18]. + 

[6:22] Howitsikesi, Howisi- ‘gray point height’ ‘gray point’ (owiui, 
see [6:21]; keud ‘height’). 

This is a low mesa projection about as high as [6:19]. 

[6:23] Howichohwu ‘gray point barranca arroyo’ (/Zowiw2, see [6:21]; 
hohwu ‘barranca arroyo’ <o ‘barranca’, hw’w ‘large groove’ 
‘arroyo’). 

This is an arroyo, a hundred feet or so broad, which joins Ojo 
Caliente Creek just south of //owii’onwikejt [6:21]. Its lower 
course runs straight toward Pos/piy’e [6:17], the little mountain 
which stands west of Ojo Caliente Creek. 

[6:24] (1) Posipopi, Posipokwi ‘greenness spring’ ‘greenness pool’ 
(post old absolute form of pos?wi’', Posiwin pr ‘moss-greenness’ 
‘moss-green’, this adjective being applied to water, stain, paint, 
and things stained or painted which have this color, while of 
ordinary green and blue colors tsdywe is used; pope ‘spring’ 
1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 22,37, 1892. 
2Tbid., p. 87, et passim; Hewett: General View, p. 597, 1905; Antiquities, p. 40, 1906. 


3 Hewett, Communautés, p. 41, 1908. 
4 For description see Bandelier, op. cit., pp.39-40; Hewett, Antiquities, No. 37, 1906. 
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<po ‘water’, pz ‘to issue’; pokwt <po ‘water’, kwi unex- 
plained). With the use of the absolute form of the color adjec- 
tive in this name—that is, of posz instead of Postwi, postwin p— 
compare f2’d ‘pinkness’ ‘pink’ in the name [4:1] instead of 
pr dwr', P?dwinp and ho ‘grayness’ ‘gray’ in the name [6:21] 
instead of howi", howiy. As to the forms fosz, pi’¢ and ho see 
[6:21] above. The etymology of pos? (postwi 4, postwiys) is un- 
known to the modern Tewa, but it may be that it was origi- 
nally compounded of fo ‘water’ and sz ‘to stink’, which ap- 
pears, for instance, in ndsisy ‘it stinks’ (n@ ‘it’; sé ‘to stink’ 
prepound; sy ‘to smell’ intransitive, said of agreeable or dis- 
agreeable smells), and that pos? originally referred to stinking 
water, which frequently has a moss-green color. This is, of 
course, only a conjecture, and in the absence of records of 
ancient Tewa language can not be proved. At the present 
time ‘stinking water’ is rendered in Tewa by posdsw’i (po 
‘water’; s¢sw’c* ‘stinking’ <s¢ ‘to stink,’ which appears only 
prepounded to certain verbs, sw ‘to smell’, intransitive, said of 
agreeable or disagreeable smells; *2’ locative and adjective- 
forming postfix), and the -su- of this expression can not be 
omitted. The reason why this name fosz ‘moss-greenness’ was 
applied to Ojo Caliente hot springs by the ancient Tewa is easily 
discovered. ‘‘On account of the high temperature of the water 
of the stream, and of the hot springs issuing from the naked rock 
and covering them with an emerald-green stain, they were not 
only objects of curiosity to the native, but, like everything he 
does not comprehend, objects of veneration, of worship.” 1 

The italics are the writer’s. The green stain mentioned may still 
be seen where the hot mineral water oozes from the ground on 
the banks of the little arroyo just west of the bathhouse. 
The sacred old green-edged pool has been changed and obscured 
by building the bathhouse over it. Bandelier and Hewett have 
recorded a number of times, in Bandelier’s spelling, the name of 
the pueblo ruin [6:25], which is derived from that of the springs; 
see under [6:25]. None of the other place-names beginning with 
posi- have, so far as is known, been recorded or published, nor has 
the etymology of Posi been ascertained or published. Bande- 
lier has ‘** Pose” or ‘‘ P’ho-se” in all of his forms (see under [6:25]), 
the e of which can be explained only as a result of defective 
hearing or of confusion of this name with the name of the culture 
hero Posejemu, Bandelier’s ‘‘Pose-yemo”, etc. It is needless to 
say that the place-names beginning with Pos/- and the name of 
the mythical person Poscjemu, alias Poseqwebe, have nothing in 
common except that they happen to begin with the word jo 








1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, pp. 46-47, 1892. 
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‘water’. The springs give rise to the names of [6:7], [6:16], 
[6:17], [6:25], [6:26]. See [6:Ojo Caliente region], page 165, 
where names for the Ojo Caliente region in the Taos, Picuris, 
and Cochiti languages, based on names of the spring which were 
not recorded, are given. 

(2) Eng. Ojo Caliente hot springs, or more properly Ojo 
Caliente spring. (<Span.). =Span. (3). 

(3) Span. Ojo Caliente ‘hot spring’. =Eng. (2). 

This hot spring is situated 25 miles west of Taos and 50 
miles north of Santa Fe, New Mexico, and about 12 miles from 
Barranca station [8:70] on the Denver and Rio Grande Railway, 
from which point a daily line of stages runs to the spring. 
Altitude 6,300 feet.? 

The hot spring is situated about 300 feet from the mouth of 
a smail arroyo or gulch, which starts beneath Ojo Caliente 
Mountain [6:16] and discharges into Ojo Caliente Creek [6:7] 
from the west about 2 miles south of the junction therewith of 
Comanche Creek [6:12]. The spring is situated where this 
arroyo emerges from the mesa. Mineral water at a temperature 
of from 90° to 122° F. oozes out or spurts forth from the earth 
at this point, mostly on the southern bank of the arroyo, but coy- 
ering a considerable area.” The old pool, over which the bath- 
house is now built, was also on the south side of the arroyo. 

This greenish pool of hot water was one of the most sacred places 
known to the Tewa. According to a San Ildefonso informant, 
when the Tewa lived in the Ojo Caliente region and Posejemu, 
the culture hero was still among them, he used at times to enter 
this pool. A Santa Clara Indian says that Posejemws grand- 
mother lived and still lives in this pool; that Posejemu comes from 
the south to visit her one day each year, passing in some way 
near Santa Clara Pueblo when he makes this journey. Sacred 
pools such as this were believed to be the dwelling places of — 
mythic beings and openings between this world and ’opanuge 
‘the under world’ through which spirits freely passed. ‘‘Joseph’s 
Ojo Caliente.”* ‘‘The Hot Springs belonging to the Honorable 
Antonio Joseph.”* Mr. Joseph died several years ago, and the 
spring is now in charge of his son. 

San Juan informants said that the Tewa drink and probably 

also formerly drank the water of this hot spring. Bandelier 
writes: ‘“‘It is not unlikely that superstition prevented the 
ancient Tehuas of Ojo Caliente from using the warm waters of 
its stream for irrigation.”® The San Juan informants knew of 
1 Wheeler gives the altitude of Ojo Caliente as 6,292 feet. 
2For a geological description of the springs, see Lindgren, Graton, and Gordon, the Ore 
Deposits of New Mexico, Professional Paper 68, U. 8. Geol. Surv., pp. 72-74, 1910. 
’Bandelier, Final Report, pt. I, p. 22, 1892. 


4Ibid., p. 36. 
6 Ibid., p. 47. 
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no such superstition. See [6:Ojo Caliente region], below, and 
nameless mineral spring 18 miles east of Abiquiu [8:36], [6:un- 
located]. 

[6:Ojo Caliente region] (1) Pos: ‘at the greenness’, referring to 
Ojo Caliente hot springs [6:24]? (Posz see [6:24]; ’c’4 locative and 
adjective-forming postfix). This name refers to the whole region 
about Ojo Caliente hot springs [6:24], from which the Tewa claim 
that they originally came. For spellings of Posé- by Bandelier 
and Hewett applied to the pueblo ruin [6:25] see under [6:25]. 
For the etymology and origin of Pos?- see [6:24]. 

(2) Taos Patidbd ‘at the hot water’ (pa- ‘water’; did ‘hot’, 
cognate with su in Tewa swiva ‘hot’; bd locative). = Picuris (3), 
Cochiti (4), Eng. (6), Span. (7). 

(3) Picuris ‘‘ Paxlamé”,? probably a spelling for a form iden- 
tical with the Taos Hebe given above. =Taos (2), Cochiti (4), 
Eng. (6), Span. (7). 

(4) Cochiti Kaéwat ratse ‘at the hot spring’ (kdwa ‘hot’, said of 
water; ¢a ‘spring or issuing’; tse locative). =Taos (2), Picuris 
(3), Eng. (6), Span. (7). 

(5) Jicarilla Apache ‘‘d/d, ‘ Ojo Caliente’ ”’.? 

(6) Eng. Ojo Caliente region. (<Span.). =Taos (2), Picuris 
(3), Cochiti (4), Span. (7). 

(7) Span. region de Ojo Caliente ‘hot spring region’. =Taos 
(2), Picuris (3), Cochiti (4), Eng. (5). 

The Tewa always refer to this region as their cradleland. Cf. 
[6:7], [6:16], [6:17], [6:24], [6:25], [6:26], and nameless mineral 
springs 18 miles east of Abiquiu [3:36], [6:unlocated]. 

[6: es Post? onwikeyi, Posipokwigekes? onwiket * greenness pueblo ruin’ 

‘greenness pool height pueblo ruin’ (Posi-, Posipokwi, see [6: iat 
ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; keud ‘height’; ’onwikejd ‘pueblo ruin’ 
<’onwt ‘pueblo’, ke7z ete poeenGdnd The form Pos? onwige 
(ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’) is evidently the form on which the 
spellings quoted below are based. ‘‘ Pose-uing-ge”.? ‘‘ Pose- 
uingge”.* ‘‘ Village of Po-se or P’ho-se”.® ‘‘Pose Uingge”.°® 
‘**Poseuinge or Posege”.7? The Tewa informants state that no 
such form as Posige or ‘‘Posege” is ever used, and that such a 
form is not correct. ‘‘Poseuinge”’.® 
*The ruin has been described by Bandelier,® and by Hewett.?° 
Posejemu, the Tewa culture hero, dwelt at this village and at 
Hupob? onwi [6:18] and Howtonwr [6:21] according to a tra- 
1 Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 6 Ibid., p. 43. 
2 Goddard, Jicarilla Apache Texts, p. 161, 1912. 7 Hewett, Antiquities, p. 38, 1906. 
3 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. I, p. 310, 1890; pt. 8 Hewett, Communautés, p. 41, 1908. 
II, p. 22, 1892. 9 Bandelier, op. cit., pt. 11, pp. 43-46. 


4Ibid., p. 37 et passim. 10 Antiquities, No. 35, 1906. 
5 Ibid., p. 42. 
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dition current at all the Tewa pueblos. ‘‘He [Posejemu] is 
represented as having dwelt in the now ruined pueblo of 
Pose-uing-ge, at the hot springs belonging to the Hon. Antonio 
Joseph”.? 

[6:26] (1) Posibw’u ‘greenness town’ (Posi-, see [6:24]; bwu ‘town uy 

(2) Eng. Ojo Caliente town. (< Span.). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Ojo Caliente ‘hot spring’. =Eng. (2). . 

Ojo Caliente town is east of the creek [6:7], opposite the hot 
spring [6:24]. 

[6:La Cueva region] (1) Mahywisd ‘owl point’, referring to the 
projecting corners or points of Mahysenne mountain (mahy 
‘owl’, referring to Mahusenne [6:6]; wivd ‘projecting corner or 
point’). . 

(2) Eng. La Cueva region. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. region de La Cueva ‘region of [6:28). =Eng. (2). 

[6:28] (1) San Juan Mahywisikwekubwu, Mahuwisibwu ‘owl 
point Mexican town’ ‘owl point town’ (Mahwwis, see [6:La 
Cueva region]; kweku ‘Mexican’, of obscure etymology; bw 
‘town’). 

(2) Eng. La Cueva town. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. La Cueva ‘the cave’, referring to the caves [6:30] and 
[6:31]. . = Eng. (1). 

A short distance north of the arroyo [6:29] stands the house of 
Florentin Gallegos, the most southerly house of La Cueva settle- 
ment. 

[6:29] (1) San Juan Mehywisikohwu ‘owl point barranca arroyo’ 
(Mahuwiti, see [6:La Cueva region], above; kohwu ‘barranca 
arroyo’ </o ‘barranca’, hw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

This arroyo has water throughout the year in its lower course, 
this condition being the result of the presence of a number of 
small springs. 

[6:30], [6:31] (1) San Juan Zemap‘o ‘Keres holes’ (Temé& ‘Keres’, 
applied to the Indians of Cochiti, Santo Domingo, San Felipe, 
Santa Ana, Sia, Laguna, and Acoma pueblos; p‘o ‘hole’ ‘cayve’). 

(2) San Juan Mahywisip'o ‘caves of La Cueva region’ 
(Mahwwisi, see [6: La Cueva region], above; p‘o ‘hole’ ‘ cave’). 

The cliff in which these caves are situated is about 25 feet high. 
The caves are tunnel-shaped, have a level floor, and are high 
enough for a man to stand erect in them. The northern cave 
extends into the cliff 25 or 30 paces; its innermost recesses are 
dark owing to a curvature which the cave makes. ‘The openings 
are a few feet above the creek bottom. The interior surface 
of the caves is smooth and flesh-colored. From these two caves 
the Temdtowd, ‘Keres people’, are said to have come forth when 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 310, 1890. 
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they first entered this world, while the Tewa originated in the 
lake near Alamosa, Colorado (see p. 568). Nothing further con- 
cerning this advent of the Keresan people could be learned. 

[6:32] Smooth grassy bottom, not marshy. The land belongs to Mrs. 
Maria de la Luz Lucero. 

[6:33] (1) San Juan: Mahuwitipotsa ‘marsh of La Cueva region’ 
(Mahywii, see [6: La Cueva region]; potsa ‘marsh’ < po ‘water’, 
tsa ‘to cut through’). 

(2) Eng. La Cueva marsh. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Cienega de La Cueva ‘marsh of the cave’, referring to 
[6:28] settlement. =Eng. (2). 

This marsh is found in two places as indicated on the sheet. The 
ground is grass-grown, soft, and boggy. Curiously enough, in 
front of the caves [6:30] and [6:31] and the little cave [6:36] there 
is firm grass-grown ground. According to a San Juan informant 
the land west of the creek, opposite and below this marsh, was also 
marshy when he was a boy, but has gradually become dry and 
sandy. 

[6:34] This fence divides the land of Mrs. Maria de la Luz Lucero on 
the north from that of Mrs. Dolorita Menguarez on the south. 
[6:35] Smooth grassy bottom, not marshy. The land belongs to Mrs. 

. Dolorita Menguarez. 

[6:36] A small cave is situated in the cliff at this place. 

[6:37] Remains of an old stone wall are seen here on the slope above 
the cliff. Whether this was made by Indians or by Mexicans was 
not ascertained. 

[6:38] A small stream flows down a gully in the cliff at this place; its 
source is evidently a spring. 

[6:39] A second ledge or cliff, 25 feet higher than the first. 

[6:40], [6:41] San Juan Mahuwitipokwi ‘owl point pools’ (Mahwwisz, 
see [6: La Cueva region], page 166; pokw2 ‘pool’ < po ‘water’, 
kw unexplained). 

According to the San Juan informants these two pools were as 
sacred to the ancient Tewa as was the pool [6:24] at Ojo Caliente, 
but the water in them was cool, not warm. ‘The pool farther from 
the creek is now choked with sand. 

[6:42] San Juan Mahywiw’okwe ‘little hills at owl point’ (Aehuwiuz, 
see [6:La Cueva region], page 166; ’oku ‘hill’; ’e diminutive). 


UNLOCATED 


Span. Falda ‘slope at the rear of a hill’. 
A Mexican settlement on Petaca Creek [6:4] situated below [6:3]. 
Span. Servilleta Vieja ‘old Servilleta. 
A Mexican settlement on Petaca Creek a short distance below 
Petaca [6:1]. See [8:8], which gives the approximate location; 
see also [8:9] and [6:4]. 
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Soda Springs. ‘‘In the same county [Taos County], 3 miles north of 
Ojo Caliente, are soda springs.’’? 

Soda Springs. ‘‘There are... soda springs 4 miles southeast of 
Petaca, in the same county [Rio Arriba County]”.? 

Old Spanish silver mine. ‘‘Traces of such ancient mining for silver 
are found . . . ata prospect near Ojo Caliente”.® 

Nameless mineral springs 18 miles east of Abiquiu [3:36]. ‘‘There 
are mineral springs 18 miles east of Abiquiu in Rio Arriba 
County.”* This would place the springs somewhere near Ojo 
Caliente hot springs [6:24], q. v. Perhaps the latter are re- 
ferred to. 

[7] LOWER OJO CALIENTE SHEET 


Thissheet (map 7) shows a portion of lower Ojo Caliente Creek 
and adjacent country. ‘The southeastern part of the area is occu- 
pied by the great Black Mesa, or Canoa Mesa [7:16]. Two ruined 
Tewa pueblos are located on this sheet. 


[7:1] San Juan Vuyteko ‘ashes estufa barranca’ (WVute’e, see [7:2]; ko 
‘barranca’). This arroyo is named after the pueblo ruin [7:2]. 

[7:2] San Juan WVute’ onwikej2 ‘ashes estufa pueblo ruin’ (ny ‘ashes’; 
tee ‘estufa’; oywikese ‘pueblo ruin’ <’oywi ‘pueblo’, kejz ‘ruin’ 
postpound). The connection in which the name was originally 
applied is forgotten by the Tewa of to-day. So far as they know, 
it is the ancient name of the place. . 

The ruin lies between the main wagon road which leads up the 
valley, and the creek, being about 500 feet from the road anda 
couple of hundred feet from the creek. A modern irrigation 
ditch cuts through the ruin. Four cottonwood trees stand beside 
this ditch. The writer picked up a glistening black potsherd at 
the ruin, which an Indian informant said had been prepared with 
poken py from [6:2]. The pueblo was of adobe, and the ruins 
are now in the form of low mounds. The land on which it stands 
was said by Mexicans who live near by to have belonged to Mr. 
Antonio Joseph. The land adjoining the ruin on the south 
belongs to Mr. Juan Antonio Archuleta. There is a small grove 
of cottonwood trees about 300 yards north of the ruin. This ruin 
marks the northern extent of 7’ fugx’twe. 

2: a} (1) T huge iwe ‘place of the Falco nisus’ (fuge ‘Falco nisus’; 
ewe locative). =Eng. (2), Span. (38). 

(2) Eng. Gavilansettlement. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Gavilan ‘Falco nisus’, =Tewa (1), Eng. (2). 

This name is applied to the locality extending on both sides of the 
creek from ['7:2] to [7:8]. Most of the Mexican houses are on the 
eastern side of the creek. Thereisno plaza. It was at 7’'fugx’dwe 


1 Frost and Walter, The Land of Sunshine,a Handbook . . . of New Mexico, etc., p. 173, Santa Fe, 1906. 
2Tbid., p. 177. 
3 Ore Deposits of New Mexico, p. 17, 1910. 
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that Posejemu, the Tewa culture hero, had his contest with Jos?, 
the god of the Mexicans and Americans, according to a Tewa 
myth. Whether the Tewa name is a translation of the Span. 
name, or whether the opposite is true, could not be ascertained. 

[7:4] (1) Lfuge’twekwaje, Tfugx’iweokwe ‘Falco nisus heights’ 
‘Falco nisus hills’ (Zfugex’we, see [7:3]; kwajée ‘height’; ’oku 
‘hill’; ’e diminutive). 

(2) San Juan Wutekwaje, Nuyuteokwe ‘ashes estufa heights’ 
‘ashes estufa hills’ (WVute’e, see [7:2]; kwajé ‘height’; ’oku ‘hill’; 
’ediminutive). 

A San Juan informant insisted that these hills are not called by 
the same name as [7:5], although one cannot understand why they 
should not be so called. 

[7:5] San Juan Tsipengeokwe ‘little hills beyond the basalt’, referring 
to [7:16]; ész ‘basalt’, referring to Zs¢kwaje ‘ basalt height’ [7:16]; 
’oku ‘hill’; ’e diminutive).- 

[7:6] Zfuge’twepo’o ‘water mill at Falco nisus place’ (Z/fuge’we, see 
[7:3]; poo ‘water mill’ < po ‘water’, ’o ‘metate’). 

This Mexican water mill stands on the west side of the creek 
slightly north of the spot where ['7:8] enters. 

[7:7] Zfugekohwu, Thuge’iwekohwu ‘barranca arroyo at Falco nisus 
place’ (Zfugx, Tfugex’iwe, see [7:3]; hohwu ‘barranca arroyo’ 
<ko ‘barranca’, hw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[7:8] (1) San Juan Kyuk‘ahwu ‘skunk-bush corral arroyo’ (ky ‘skunk- 
bush’; Xa ‘corral’ ‘fence’; hw’u ‘large greove’ ‘arroyo’). Per- 
haps a translation of the Span. name. 

(2) Lemita Arroyo. (<Span.). =Span. (3). Cf. Tewa (1). 

(3) Span. Arroyo de las Lemitas ‘skunk-bush arroyo’. =Eng. 
(2). Cf. Tewa (1). 

This small arroyo is less than three-fourths of a mile north of 
[7:11]. The most southerly houses of Gavilan settlement [7:3] 
are north of this arroyo. 

['7:9| Ojo Caliente Creek, see [6:7]. 

[7:10] About 200 yards east of the creek and about a quarter of a mile 
north of the mouth of ['7:11] is a peculiar figure, like the ground- 
plan of two squarish rooms with corners touching. It is outlined 
on the valley bottom by small stones arranged one next to another 
so asto form lines. This structure is at the foot of the low mesa. 
Neither Indians from San Juan nor Mexicans who live at Gavilan 
[7:3] could explain the origin or significance of this figure. 

[7:1] (11) Eng. Buena Vista Arroyo. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Cafiada de la Buena Vista ‘good view arroyo’. 
= Eng. (1). 

This name was furnished by Mr. Antonio Domingo Rivera of 
Gavilan [7:3]. The arroyo is less than three-quarters of a mile 
south of ['7:8] and 710 paces north of the pueblo ruin [7:19]. 
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[7:12] Nameless arroyo. This is a Jarge and long gulch, without 
water except just after rains. The main trail connecting San 
Juan Pueblo with El Rito passes through this arroyo. 

[7:13] San Juan Pon pipatkesi, Pon pi pa *kwaje ‘height of the beds 
of plumed arroyo shrub’ (Ponyipa’, see [7:14]; hkewd, kwajé 
‘height’). 

This is the height or low mesa on which the pueblo ruin [7:14] 
stands. 

[7:14] San Juan Pon pi pa rther® onwikeji, Pon pipe *hwaje onwrkeji 
‘pueblo ruin of the plumed arroyo shrub beds height’ (pon 4 
‘plumed arroyo shrub’ ‘ Fallugia paradoxa acuminata’, called by 
Mexicans living in the Tewa country, pofiile; ya ‘bed’ ‘mat- 
tress’ ‘sleeping-mat’; hewi, kwaje ‘height’; ’onwikeji ‘pueblo 
ruin’? <’oywt ‘pueblo’, kez ‘ruin’ postpound). Bandelier’s 
‘*P’o-nyi Pa-kuen” is almost certainly his spelling for Pon pipa’4- 
kwajé: ‘*The Tehuas claim Sepiiue [4:8] as one of their ancient 
settlements, but I failed to obtain any folk-lore concerning it. I 
was also informed that another ruin existed near by, to which 
the Indians of San Juan give the name of P’o-nyi Pa-kuen. It 
might be the ruin of which I was informed as lying about 7 miles 
farther west, near the road to Abiquiu. My informant told me 
that near that ruin there were traces of an ancient acequia”.? 
The supposition expressed in the next to the last sentence quoted 
is evidently erroneous. It is not clear from Bandelier’s text 
whether the ‘‘traces of an ancient acequia” which he mentions 
are near ‘‘P’o-nyi Pa-kuen” or near the ruin 7 miles west of 
‘*Sepiiue”. No traces of an ancient ditch were noticed near [7:14]. 
The circumstances under which the name Pon Pipa tkesi was origi- 
nally given were probably forgotten long ago. Large mounds 
lying on the mesa top mark the site of the ancient Tewa village. 

[7:15] San Juan Pon pipa’*kesikohwu, Pon pipa*kwajekohwu ‘barranca 
arroyo of the plumed arroyo shrub beds height’ (Pon pipatkesi, 
Pon pupa *kwaje, see [7:14]; kohwu ‘barranca arroyo’ <ko ‘bar- 
ranca’, hw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

This is an arroyo of considerable size, the first large arroyo 
joining Ojo Caliente Creek north of the northern end of Tsikwajé 
[7:16]. A Mexican informant who lives at Gavilan [7:3] said that 
this arroyo has no Mexican name, but that he would call it Arroyo 
del Pueblo ‘pueblo arroyo’, referring to [7:14]. 

[7:16] San Juan Zsthwaje, see [13:1]. 

[7:lower Ojo Caliente region] San Juan Tsipenge, Tsrkwajepenge 
“beyond the basalt’ ‘ beyond the basalt height’, referring to [7:16] 
(tst ‘basalt’; kwajé ‘height’; peyge‘ beyond’). ‘This name refers 
to the whole region northwest of [7:16]. See [7:4], [7:5], [7:17], 
[7:19], [7:20], [7:22]. 


1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 538, 1892. 
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[7:17] San Juan TZsipeygetekaboui ‘cottonwood grove beyond the 
basalt’, referring to [7:16] (¢sz ‘basalt’; Penge ‘beyond’; te ‘cot- 
Saw ook ‘Populus wislizeni’; ka AGexcendia’ ‘dense’ ‘ forest’; 
bowi ‘roundish pile’ ‘ erorene 

This small group of cottonwood trees is west of the creek and 
southwest of [7:14]. 

[7:18] (1) San Juan TZutsimbehwu ‘peas arroyo’ (tutsimbe ‘pea’ < 
tu ‘bean’, tséy r ‘blueness’ ‘blue’ ‘greenness’ ‘green’, absolute 
form of tséywx of same meaning, be denoting roundish shape; 
Awu ‘large groove’ arroyo’). (<Span.). =Eng. (2), Span. (3). 

(2) Eng. Arvejon Arroyo. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Arroyo Arvejon ‘peas arroyo’. =Tewa (1), Eng. (2). 

[7:19] San Juan Zsipengedse’v* ‘at the alkali boyend. the basalt’, 
referring to [7:16] (¢sz ‘basalt’; paenge ‘beyond’; ’dsx apayeare 
<’¢ ‘alkali’, se ‘pepperiness’; ’2” locative and adjective-forming 
postfix). 

This is a small alkali flat. 

[7:20] San Juan Zsipengepotsa ‘marsh beyond the basalt’, referring 
to [7:16] (¢sz ‘basalt’; Penge ‘beyond’; potsa ‘marsh’ < po ‘ water’, 
tsa ‘to cut through’). 

This is a small alkaline marsh west of the creek [7:9]. 

[7:21] (1) Eng. Ranchitosdel Coyote settlement. (<Span.). =Span.(2). 

(2) Span. Ranchitos del Coyote ‘little farms of the coyote.’ 
= Eng. (1). 

This name is applied by Mexicans vaguely to an area a couple 
of milesin length. The settlement consists at present of a couple 
of deserted Mexican houses at the place indicated by the number, 
near where the trail from Estaca [10:3] descends the mesa [7:16]. 

[7:22] (1) San Juan 7sipxeyngebwu ‘corner beyond the basalt’, refer- 
ring to [7:16] (ts: ‘basalt’; Penge ‘beyond’; bww ‘large low 
roundish place’). 

(2) Tsewibwu ‘eagle gapcorner’, referring to [7:24] (Zsewz”', see 
[7:24]; bw’u ‘large low roundish place’). 

This large low area is formed partly by a concave curve which 
the mesa [7:16] makes at this locality, partly by the receding of 
the small hills [7:5]. The place is arid and uninhabited. 

[7:23] Tsewikwaje, Tsewikesi ‘eagle gap height’ (Zsew7?, see ['7:24]; 
kwaje, kesi ‘ height’). 

This round knob is of the same height as the mipceat mesa-top 
[7:16] and is really only adetached portion of the latter separated 
from it by an eroded gap [7:24]. The little mountainous knob is 
very striking in appearance, and appears to be well known to 
many Tewa in the various villages. It can be seen from a great 
distance at many points west and north of it, but is not visible 
from any of the Tewa villages now inhabited. It would not be 
surprising if a shrine were discovered on its top. 
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[7:24] Tews ‘eagle gap’ (tse ‘eagle’; we ‘gap’ ‘ passageway’). 
The gap is at its southeastern extremity perhaps only about 
25 feet deep. It separates the well-known knob [7:23] from the 
body of the mesa['7:16]. 
[7:25] Jutapo, see [9:17]. 
[7:26] Tsewitpo, see ]10:3]. 
[7:27] Qwakesi, see [18:3]. 


[8] TAOS SHEET 


This sheet (map 8) shows, roughly speaking, the country of the 
Taos and Picuris Indians, which constitutes the extreme northeastern 
corner of the Pueblo territory. The attempt has been to locate on 
this sheet only those places which are known to the Tewa. Only a few 
Taos and Picuris names of important places are given below to supple- 
ment the Tewa, Eng.,and Span. names. Most Tewa Indians have 
visited Taos and Picuris and aré familiar with many if not nearly all 
of the places named on this sheet. The Taos and Picuris names for 
places in this area are however very numerous, and would require a 
special and prolonged study. Pueblo ruins exist in this area in great 
number, but, so far as is known, none is claimed by the Tewa as a 
village of their ancestors. For information about the relationship of 
the Taos and Picuris to the Tewa and other tribes see Namus oF 
TRIBES AND PEOPLES, pages 573-78. 


[8:1] Cangilon Mountain, see [1:35]. 
[8:2] El Rito Creek, see [4:3]. 
[8:3] El Rito Mountains, see [4:1]. 
[8:4] (1) Avpw yp ‘prairie-dog mountains’ (Zz ‘prairie-dog’; pin; 
‘mountains’). =Taos (2), Eng. (3), Span. (4). 
(2) Taos Av? upidnend ‘prairie-dog dweiling-place mountains’ 
(ki ‘prairie-dog’; ty ‘to dwell’ cognate with Tewa ?a ‘to dwell’; 
pidn- ‘mountain’; end noun ending). =Tewa (1), Eng. (8), 
Span. (4). 
(3) Eng. Tusas Mountains, Tusas Hills. (<Span.). =Tewa 
(1),-Taos (2), Span. (8). 
(4) Span. Cerritos de las Tusas ‘ prairie-dog mountains’. 
=Tewa (1), Tacs (2), Eng. (8). 
Cf. Petaca Creek, Tusas Creek [6:4], and Tusas settlement [8:6]. 
[8:5] Petaca Creek, Tusas Creek, see [6: 4]. 
[8:6] (1) Avbw’w ‘prairie-dog town’ (X7 ‘prairie-dog’; bw’ ‘town’). 
=Eng. (2), Span. (8). 
(2) Eng. Tusas settlement. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Span. (8). 
(3) Span. Tusas ‘prairie-dogs’. =Tewa (1), Eng. (2). 
Cf. Petaca Creek, Tusas Creek [6:4], and Tusas Mountains [8: 4]. 
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[8:7] Petaca settlement, see [6:1]. 

[8:8] (1) Eng. Old Servilleta. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Servilleta Vieja ‘Old Napkin’. =Eng. (1). 

Before the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad was built Servil- 
leta was a Mexican settlement situated on Petaca Creek [6:4] 
somewhat below Petaca settlement [6:1]. Since the building of the 
railroad Servilleta proper has been situated on the railroad; see 
[8:9]. The former location is distinguished by calling it Old Ser- 
villeta, Servilleta Vieja. Old Servilleta has not been exactly 
located; therefore it is not shown on sheet [6] but is mentioned 
under [6:unlocated]. The writer is inclined to think that Old 
Servilleta is identical with [6:3], q. v. 

[8:9] (1) Eng. Servilleta town. (<Span). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Servilleta ‘napkin’. =Eng. (1). See [8:8]. 

The route commonly taken to Taos Pueblo is that from Ser- 
villeta Station. It is from Servilleta Station that Taos Pueblo is 
most frequently reached. 

[8:10] (1) Eng. No Agua settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2) 

(2) Span. No Agua ‘no water’. =Eng. (1). 

[8:11] (1) Kuwakupohwu, Kuwakwimpohwu ‘mountain-sheep rock 
water arroyo’ (Kuwaku, see [8:12]; pohwu ‘arroyo which carries 
water’ <po ‘water’, hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). This is the 
old Tewa name, still in common use. =Taos (2). 

(2) Taos Kuwagitigtilund ‘mountain-sheep rock arroyo’ (kwwa_ 
‘mountain-sheep’; gi ‘stone’; gtidlu- ‘arroyo’; nd@ noun end- 
ing). =Tewa (1). 

(3) Eng. Tres Piedras Arroyo. (<Span.). =Span. (5). 

(4) Span. Arroyo de las Orejas ‘ear arroyo’, referring to Ore- 
jas Mountain [8:37]. This is the only name for the arroyo cur- 
rent in Span. Neither in Tewa nor Taos, nor in English, so far 
as is known, is this arroyo ever referred to by the name of the 
mountain [8:37], as in Span. 

(5) Span. Arroyo de las Tres Piedras, Arroyo Tres Piedras 
‘three stone arroyo’, referring to [8:12]. This name is used infre- 
quently if at all in Span. 

The region which this arroyo drains is very barren. 

[8:12] (1) Kuwwaku ‘mountain-sheep rocks’ (Awwa ‘mountain-sheep’; 
ku ‘stone’). =Taos (2). 

(2) Auwagvind ‘mountain-sheep rocks’ (kuwa ‘mountain-sheep’; - 
gui- ‘stone’; né@ noun postfix denoting 2+ plural, the correspond- 
ing noun postfix denoting the singular being na). =Tewa (1). 

(8) Eng. Tres Piedras rocks. (<Span.). =Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Tres Piedras ‘three rocks’. = Eng. (8). 

These two or three large rocks are just west of Tres Piedras set- 
tlement [8:13]. Perhaps the Tewa translation of the Span. name, 
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which would be Pojéku ‘three rocks’ (pojé ‘three’; ku ‘stone’), 
is in use in addition to the old and commonly employed Tewa 
name given above. 

(8:13] (1) Kuwakw i? ‘at the mountain-sheep rocks’ (Kuwaku, see 
[8:12]; ’2* locative and adjective-forming postfix). =Taos (2). 

(2) Taos Huwagnit'd, Kuwagtibd ‘down at the mountain-sheep 
rocks’ ‘up at the mountain-sheep rocks’ (Auwagii-, see [8:12]; 
td ‘down at’ ‘over at’; dé ‘upat’). =Tewa (1). 

(83) Eng. Tres Piedras settlement, Tres Piedras region. 
(<Span.). =Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Tres Piedras, rejion de las Tres Piedras ‘three rocks’, 
referring to [8:12]. 

Taos is sometimes reached from Tres Piedras instead of from 
Servilleta [8:9]. 

[8:14] (1) Eng. Caliente station. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Caliente ‘hot’. =Eng. (1). 

[8:15] (1) Eng. Montuoso Mountain. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Cerro Montuoso ‘wooded mountain’. =Eng. (1). 

[8:16] (1) Eng. San Cristébal Mountain. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 
(2) Span. Cerro San Cristébal ‘St. Christopher Mountain’. 
= Eng. (1). 
[8:17] (1) Eng. Los Taoses Mountain. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 
(2) Span. Cerro de los Taoses ‘ mountain of the Taoses’, referring 
to [8:45], [8:53], and [8:58]. =Eng. (2). 
[8:18] (1) Eng. Los Cerros Mountains. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Los Cerros ‘the mountains’. = Eng. (1). 

Just north of these mountainous hills, beyond the limits of our 
map, there is a Mexican settlement called Los Cerros. 

[8:19] (1) Pipogepo, Pipogeimpo ‘red water creek’ (fi ‘redness’ 

Syed’; po ‘water’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’, locative postfix; po 
‘water’ ‘creek’). The name refers to Pik‘ondiwe, the mineral 
deposit [8:22]. Cf. Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(2) Taos 7ysttipaand of obscure etymology (tysit unexplained; 
pa- ‘water’ ‘creek’ ‘river’; and noun postfix). This is the old 
and only Taos name of the stream. 

(3) Eng. Red River, Colorado River. (<Span.). =Span. (4). 
Cf. Tewa (1). 

(4) Span. Rio Colorado, Rito Colorado ‘red river’ ‘red creek’. 
= Eng. (8). Cf. Tewa (1). 

No two maps examined agree in even the principal data concern- 
ing Red River. Cuesta town[8:20], Cabresto Creek [8:21], and Red 
River town [8:23] are differently located on each map. The data 
given on sheet [8] concerning Red River, and Cuesta and Cabresto 
Creeks are derived from information furnished by Hon. Melaquias 


] 
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Martinez of Taos, New Mexico, who is familiar with the Red 

River region. Certain proportions and directions may be incor- 

rect as shown, but Mr. Martinez states that the main features are 

correct. 

[8:20] (1) Eng. La Cuesta town. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. La Cuesta ‘the slope’. =Eng. (1). Perhaps the name 
refers to the red slope [8:22]. 

[8:21] (1) Eng. Cabresto Canyon. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Cafion Cabresto ‘rope canyon’. =Eng. (1). 

[8:22] (1) Pik‘ondiwe, Pipogeimpo’iwepik'ondiwe ‘where the red is 
dug’ ‘where the red is dug by red water creek’ (fz ‘redness’ ‘red 
pigment’ ‘red’; k'oyr ‘to dig’; ’éwe locative; Pipoge’ impo, see 
[8:19]). Cf. Taos (2). 

(2) Taos P'diquibd, Tystiit'd P'diquwibd ‘up at the red slope’ ‘up 
at the red slope over at [8:19] (p‘di- ‘red’, referring to the red 
pigment; gwi ‘slope’; dd ‘up at’ locative; Zi ustut-, see [8:19]; 
td ‘down at’ ‘over at’ locative). 

The red pigment which is found at this place is used by the 
Taos, Picuris, Tewa, Queres, Jicarilla Apache, Ute, and other 
tribes. Indians belonging to various tribes come here to dig it. 
The pigment is called in Tewa fz ‘redness’ ‘red’, in Taos 
p diyenemé (derived from pdt ‘red’). The Indians use it to paint 
their bodies, also moccasins and various other things. The deposit 
is ona slope between [8:19] and [8:21], about 7 miles from the Rio 
Grande. The soil of the whole locality has a reddish color, but 
there is only one spot where it is found in purity and has a dark- 
red color. <A cavelike hole has been formed by Indians digging 
at this spot. The presence of this deposit and the red color of the 
soil of the slope have probably given rise to the names [8:19], 
[8:23], and [8:20]. 

[8:23] Eng. Red River town. Cf. [8:19] and [8:22]. 

[8:24] (1) Z“awipiyy ‘dwell gap mountains’ (7"aww2?, see [8:45]; Pin 
‘mountain’). 

(2) Sandia ‘‘ Téwipien”.? 

(3) Jemez Jwlafiuf ‘Taos Mountains’ (/w’ld, see [8:45]; /iuf 
‘mountain’). 

(4) Taos Mountains. (< Span.). =Span. (5). 

(5) Span. Sierra de Taos ‘Taos Mountains’, =Eng. (2). 
“*Taos range”.” ‘‘Sierra de Taos.”? ‘‘ Mountains of Taos”.® 
This is the general name for the mountains east of Taos. 

[8:25] Eng. Wheeler’s Peak. 

This is northeast of Pueblo Peak [8:40]. 








1A.8. Gatschet, Sandia vocabulary, Bur. Araer. Ethn., MS. No. 1553. 
2 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 84, 1892. 
8 Thid., p. 45. 
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[8:26] (1) Taos ‘‘‘Laptilasita”.* 
(2) Eng. Elizabethtown. 
(3) Span. Morena. 
‘In 1866 . . . prospectors from Colorado found placer gold 
. at Elizabethtown in Colfax County, and in that district 
operations on a larger or smaller scale have continued until the 
present day”.? 
[8:27] (1) Eng. Cebollas Creek. (< Span.). =Span. (2). 
(2) Span. Rito Cebollas, Rito de las Cebollas ‘onion Creek’. 
== Eng (1). 
[8:28] Rio Grande. See Rio Grande [Large Features: 3], p. 100. 
[8:29] (1) Eng. San Crist6bal Creek. (< Span.). =Span. (2). 
(2) Span. Rito de San Cristébal ‘St. Christopher Creek’. 
=Eng. (1). Cf. [8:30]. 
[8:30] (1) Eng. San Cristébal settlement. (< Span.). =Span. (2). 
(2) Span. San Cristébal ‘St. Christopher’. =Eng. (1). Cf. 
[8:29]. 

[8:31] Eng. John Dunn’s Bridge. Cf. [8:36]. 

[8:32] (1) Taos Tuhupaand, of obscure etymology (¢whu- unexplained ; 
ja ‘water’ ‘creek’; and noun postfix). Cf. [8:33] and [8:34]. 
Budd gives Taos ‘‘ Hiialuli‘lé’ku ‘Arroyo Hondo’”.’ The au- 
thor’s Taos informant could not understand this form at all. 
Perhaps it refers to Arroyo Hondo [8:65]. 

(2) Picuris ‘‘ Atsiinéhiilépaltilina”. This name presumably 
indicates [8:32]. 

(8) Eng. Arroyo Hondo Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (5). 

(4) Eng. Los Montes Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (6). 

(5) Span. Arroyo Hondo ‘deep gully’. =Eng. (3). ‘‘ Arroyo 
Hondo? aes 

(6) Arroyo de los Montes ‘forest gully’. =Eng. (4). ‘‘Los 
Montes Creek”.® Mr. Melaquias Martinez of Taos says that the 
name Los Montes is never applied to this creek at the present 
day, but that it is applied to the locality of an irrigation ditch 
somewhere south of [8:32]. 

[8:33] (1) Eng. Arroyo Hondo Canyon. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Cafion del Arroyo Hondo ‘deep gully canyon’. 
= Eng. (1). 

The canyon extends from a short distance east of Valdez settle- 
ment-[8:35] to the sources of Arroyo Hondo Creek. 








1Budd, Taos vocabulary, MS. in possession of Bur. Amer. Ethn. 

2Ore Deposits of New Mexico, p. 18, 1910. 

3 Budd, op. cit. 

4 Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 

5 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 32, et passim, 1892. 

6U. S. Geographical Surveys West of the 100th Meridian, Parts of Southern Colorado and Northern 
New Mexico, atlas sheet No. 69, 1873-1877. 
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[8:34] (1) Taos Auidldt'd, of obscure etymology (kidd unexplained; 
td ‘down at’ ‘over at’). **Kvialata”.? 

(2) Eng. Arroyo Hondo settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (4). 

(8) Eng. Los Montes settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (5). 

(4) Span. Arroyo Hondo ‘deep gully’, referring to [8:32]. 
= Eng. (2). 

(5) Span. Los Montes ‘the forests’, referring probably to [8:32]. 
=Eng. (3). ‘*Los Montes”.? Mr. Melaquias Martinez says 
that the name Los Montes is never applied to this town at the 
present day. 

Arroyo Hondo settlement is about 38 miles above the junction 
of [8:32] with the Rio Grande. The settlement lies on both sides 
of the creek. 

[8:35] (1) Eng. Valdez settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Valdéz (Span. family name). =Eng. (1). 

Valdez town is situated just below the mouth of the canyon 
[8:33]. Unlike Arroyo Hondo settlement, Valdez lies entirely on 

the north side of the creek. 
[8:36] Eng. John Dunn’s sulphur spring. Cf. [8:31]. 
37] (1) Degjepiny ‘coyote ears mountain’ (de ‘coyote’; ’oje ‘ear’; 
pw yp ‘mountain’). =Taos (2). Cf. Eng. (3), Span. (4). 
(2) Taos Tuqwatdtuat und ks ears mountain’ (tugwa- ‘coy- 


ote’; idiyd- ‘ear’; ¢'u ‘pile’ ‘mountain’; né noun postfix). 


=Tewa (1). Cf. Eng. (3), Span. (4). 
(83) Eng. Orejas mountain. (<Span.). =Span (4). Cf. Tewa 
(1), Taos (2). 
(4) Span. Cerro Orejas ‘ears mountain’, =Eng. (3). Cf. 
Tewa (1), Taos (2). 
The mountain is said to resemble ears in some way. 
[8:38] A bridge constructed in 1911 to facilitate the driving of sheep. 
[8:39] (1) Eng. Cebolla spring. (<Span.). =Span. tas 
(2) Span. Ojo de la Cebolla, Bajada de la Cebolla * onion spring” ° 
‘onion slope’. =Eng. (i). 
There is a spring of sulphurous water at this place. 
[8:40] (1) Mdqwolopriyr, Maqwalopiynsr, Méqwalupiyy, borrowed 
from the Taos language (J/dqwolo-, ete. <Taos (2); pup 
‘mountain’). By some Tewa this name is perhaps applied vaguely 
to the whole Taos Range [8:24]. 
— (2) Taos Méqwalund, of obscure etymology (m@ unexplained; 
gwalu ‘high’, cf. gwalalamé ‘it is high’; nd@ noun postfix). 
=Tewa(1). ‘‘One of them [referring to ruins of the Taos people] 
to which I was told they gave the name of Mojua-lu-na, or Mo- 

1 Budd, Taos vocabulary, MS. in Bur. Amer. Ethn. 


2U.S. Geographical Surveys West of the 100th Meridian, Parts of Southern Colorado and Northern 
New Mexico, atlas sheet No. 69, 1873-1877. 
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jual-ua, is said to exist in the mountains”.! Bandelier has here 
recorded the Taos name of Pueblo Peak. From his information 
the name appears to be applied also to a pueblo ruin probably 
situated somewhere near the peak. A Taos informant says that 
no such form as ‘*‘ Mojual-ua” is in use.in the Taos language. 

(3) Eng. Pueblo Peak. (<Span.). =Span. (4). 

(4) Cerro del Pueblo ‘mountain of the pueblo’, Sees to 
Taos pueblo. = Eng. (3). 

This great peak rises immediately northeast of Taos Pueblo. It 
is a mountain especially sacred to the Taos. The sacred lake 
[8:50] is situated close to this mountain. The mountain and its 
Taos name in corrupted form are well known to the Tewa. 

[8:41] (1) Taos Pakupaand, of obscure etymology (pa ‘water’; ku un- 

. explained; pa ‘water’ ‘creek’; and@ noun postfix). Cf. [8:42] 

(2) Picuris ‘* Ziilétiane ‘dry creek’.”2 =Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(8) Eng. Arroyo Seco Creek, Seco Creek. (<Span.). =Picuris 
(2), Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Arroyo Seco ‘dry arroyo’. =Picuris (2), Eng. (8). 
Cf. [8:42]. 

[8:42] (1) Taos Pakut'd, Pakubd, of obscure etymology (paku- as in 
[8:41] < pa ‘water’, ku vex pirat t'd ‘down at’ ‘over at’; bd 
‘up at’). “ Paleita. ue 

(2) Eng. Seco town, Arroyo Seco town. (<Span.). =Span. (3). 

(3) Span. Arroyo Seco ‘dry arroyo’. =Eng. (2), named after 
[8:41], on the banks of which it stands. 

[8:43] (1) Tawipo, T’aw?impo ‘dwell pass water’ (7"aw77é, see [8:45]; 
in locative and adjective-forming postfix; po ‘water’ ‘creek’). 
This name is sometimes used vaguely to include [8:52] and [8:57]. 

(2) Taos ‘Talap'&ipaand ‘ red willow water’, referring to [8:45] 
( lilap‘di-, see [8:45]; pa- ‘water’ ‘creek’; and noun postfix). 

(3) Taos Tydt'dpaand, Tyabapaana ‘ water down at the pueblo’ 
‘water up at. the pueblo’, referring to Taos Pueblo (7%dt'd- 
Tiidba-, see [8:45]; pa * water’ ‘creek’; and noun postfix). =Eng. 
(7), Span. (9). 

(4) Taos Avpawaz 
‘water’). 

(5) Jemez Jwlapad ‘water of’ (Jwld-, see [8:45], (13); pa 

‘water’ ‘creek’). 

(6) Cochiti Tet p fokotféna ‘north corner river’, referring to - 
the region of Taos (Tpétp foko, see [8:45]; tféna ‘ vee ees 

(7) Eng. Pueblo Creek. (<Span.). =Taos (3), Span. (9). 

(8) Eng. Taos Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (10). This name also 
refers to Fernandez de Taos Creek [8:52]. 


‘our water’ (42 . .>. wat ‘our’; pa- 











1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 32, 1892. 
2Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 
3 Budd, Taos vocabulary, MS. in Bur. Amer. Ethn. 
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(9) Span. Rio del Pueblo, Rito del Pueblo ‘ pueblo creek’, refer- 
ring to Taos Pueblo [8:45]. =Taos (3), Eng. (7). 

(10) Span. Rio de Taos, Rito de Taos ‘Taos Creek’. =Eng. 
(8). This name is avoided by many Mexicans, since it is applied 
also to Fernandez de Taos Creek [8:52].  ‘‘ Petites riviéres de 
Taos”.! 

In its upper course the creek passes through a beautiful canyon. 
The lake [8:50], about which the Taos hold secret dances, flows into 
this creek. The creek is spanned by quaint log bridges at Taos 
Pueblo [8:45]. ‘‘I am informed by Mr. Miller that blocks or 
‘chunks’ of obsidian, as large as a fist or larger, are found in the 
Arroyo de Taos. This would be about 60 miles north of Santa 
Fé”.? The ‘‘Arroyo de Taos” here referred to is probably 
Pueblo Creek. 

[8:44] (1) Eng. Lucero Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Rito de los Luceros, referring to the settlement [8:47]. 
=Eng. (1). See [8:44]. 

[8:45] (1) Z“awz’ onwi ‘dwell pass pueblo’ (¢‘a ‘to dwell’ ‘to live at a 
place’; w2’d ‘gap’ ‘pass’; ’oywi ‘ pueblo’). To what pass or gap 
this name refers or why the name was originally applied is not 
known to the Tewa informants. The Tewa name for Picuris 
Pueblo [8:88] also contains postpounded w7’2, although the Tewa 
do not understand to what pass it refers. It is not impossible 
that Tewa TZ” aw?- is a corruption of Taos 7'id-; see Taos (4) 
“Ta-ui”’, ‘*Towih”.* Hodge® suggests. that the Span. name 
Taos is derived from the Tewa form, but Span. Taos resembles 
Taos Tyjd- as closely as itresembles Tewa T"awi’¢. Span. Taos is 
derived from Taos 7'id-; see Taos (4) and Span. (22), below. 
By the San Juan a single Taos person is called 7" awi’e”? or TZ" aw", 
while two or more are called Z7"awwyp (2, ‘wey locative and 
adjective-forming postfix). At San Ildefonso a single Taos person - 
is called Z"awz’c’* while two or more are called Z"aw?’in. The 
San Juan form Z“awwy ‘Taos people’ sounds like ‘dwell mice’ 
(ta ‘to dwell’; wz ‘mouse’), and the informant took pleasure 
in pronouncing the name so that the second syllable sounded just 
like the word meaning ‘mouse’ or ‘rat’ (he rather looks down on 
the Taos people). 

(2) San Juan Pinso’ oywi ‘great mountain pueblo’, referring to 
[8:24] or [8:40] (piyp ‘mountain’; so ‘great’; ’onwi ‘ pueblo’). 
Tewa (1) is, however, the. name for Taos commonly used at San 








1 Hewett, Communauteés, p. 24, 1908. 

2Bandelier: A Visit to the Aboriginal Ruins in the Valley of the Rio Pecos, in Paps. Arch. Inst. 
Amer., Amer. ser. I, 2d ed., p. 129, note, 1883. 

3 Bandelier, in Revue d’Ethnographie, p. 203, 1886. 

4 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1899 (Handbook Inds., pt. 2, pp. 688, 691, 1910). 

5 Tbid., p. 688. 
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Juan. ‘Taos person’ is rendered by P insowi’', Taos people by 
Pinsowin p (Vv, "inp, wi’t, win locative and adjective-forming 
postfix). The form Pinsowiyy sounds like ‘great mountain 
mice’ while Z“awwyp (see above, Tewa (1)), sounds like ‘dwell 
mice’ or even ‘day mice’ (¢‘a ‘day’). 

(3) Taos ’Ldlap'dit'a, ’Lilap‘diha ‘down at or at the red wil- 
lows’ ‘up at the red willows’ (idla ‘willow’ <td- ‘willow’ cog- 
nate with Tewa 7¢7, 7 ‘ willow’, ta ‘wood’ probably cognate with 
Tewa sony ‘firewood’; pdt ‘red’; ta ‘down at’ ‘over at’; bd 
‘up at’). The name seems to refer to ordinary willows, which 
are reddish, rather than to a peculiar species of willow. Accord- 
ing to a Taos informant this is the real name of Taos Pueblo. 
*“Red Willow Indians’’.1 ‘‘,-Té-i-na-ma, or willow people” ?—per- 
haps for ’/itdindmé ‘willow people’ Cid- ‘willow’; tdindmd 
‘people’), a form about which no opportunity has been afforded 
to question a Taos Indian. ‘‘Y&‘hlahaimub’ahitittilba ‘red willow 
place’.”? No opportunity has offered to ask a Taos Indian about 
this form either. The first three syllables are evidently 
’ Tilap'éi-; the syllable 0’4 is probably pa ‘water’; the last sylla- 
ble da is probably bd ‘up at’. 

(4) Taos 7uat'a, Tuidba ‘down at or at the village’ ‘up at the 
village’ (t¢id- ‘house’ ‘houses’ ‘village’ ‘pueblo’, cognate with 
Tewa te ‘dwelling-place’; ¢‘a ‘down at’ ‘at’; dd ‘upat’). It is 
probably from the form 7d that Span. Taos is derived. See 
Tewa (1), above, and Span. (22), below. ‘‘ Taos, or Te-uat-ha”.* 
‘““Taos, Te-uat-ha”.® ‘*Tegat-hi”.° Bandelier has here ‘“ega” 
for Gd. ‘‘Tta-té”.* ‘‘Tai-ga-tah”.’ This spelling has “ai-ga” 
for ud. The orthography is perhaps French and az stands per- 
haps for the sound of e, which % resembles; the g is for w, as in 
Bandelier’s form, above. . 

(5) Taos Aittidwar ‘our pueblo’ (kz . . . wad ‘our’; tid as in 

_ Taos (4), above). 

(6) Taos Tdindmé ‘the people’, referring especially to the Taos 
people. This form is also postpounded to the Taos names for 
Taos Pueblo given above in order to render ‘Taos people’. 
Thus, for instance, ’/ilap‘ditaindmd,  Tihap' ait atiinaméd, 
Titap dibataindmd. ‘*Tafinamu”.? — 








1 Arny in Indian Affairs Report for 1871, p. 382, 1872. 

2 Miller, Pueblo of Taos, p. 34, 1898. 

3 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1899 (Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 691, 1910). 
4 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 123, 1890. 

5 Tbid., p. 260, note. 

6 Bandelier, Gilded Man, p. 233, 1898. 

7 Jouvenceau in Catholic Pioneer, 1, No. 9, p. 12, 1906. 
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(7) ***Indian name’ Takhe”.' ‘‘Taos (in der eigenen Sprache 
Takhe genannt)’ © ‘*Taxé”.* It may be that the forms used by 
Gatschet and Fe». are based on Loew’s form. lLoew’s orthog- 
raphy and informacion are often incorrect. For Taos tija-? 

(8) Taos ‘*Wee-ka-nahs”.‘ According to the authority® 
from which many of the synonyms of Taos herein cited are taken, 
this name is given by Joseph as the Taos Indians’ own tribal name 
for themselves. Misprint and error? See [8:88], (2), (4). 

(9) Picuris ‘‘Tuopa”.® This spelling is probably for a form 
identical with Tijdbd, see Taos (4), above. ‘‘ Taiopa ‘the northern 
one’.”’ This spelling is probably also for a form identical with 
Tyiaba; see Taos (4), above. 

(10) Picuris ‘‘Kwapihalki ‘Taos Pueblo.’ It means ‘chief 
houses or village’. Muwi is the present word for chief. 
Kwapihal was an old word for chief ”.’ 

(11) Sandia ‘‘ Téwirnin”.°® 

(12) Isleta ‘‘ Tuwirat”’.® 

(13) Jemez Jwldtd of obscure etymology (Jw’ld ‘Taos Indian’; 
td locative). There is reason to believe that locative post-fixes 
other than ¢é may also be used, but no record of such forms 
appears in the writer’s Jemez notes. /w’/@ means ‘Taos Indian,’ 
‘Taos person’. For ‘Taos Indians’ ‘Taos people’ either the 
plural Jwlaf or the compound Jwildis@af (tsd’af ‘ people’) is 
used. ‘*Yulita”.® This form is given as the Jemez and Pecos 
name of the pueblo. 

(14) Pecos ‘‘Yulata”.®° As Hodge suggests, Span. (25), below, 
may come from this form. There is a Jemez locative ending 00. 
Perhaps the forms Span. (25) come from a hypothetical Pecos 
Jwlabo. 

(15) Cochiti 7 rétpfokotse ‘north corner place’ (téty ‘north’; 
Soko ‘corner’; tsx locative). Tyetpfdko ‘north corner’ refers 
to the whole northern corner of the Pueblo Indian country, 
to the whole Taos region. The Span. name Taos (see Span. (22)) 
is probably also used in the Cochiti language. 

(16) Sia ‘*Tausame ‘Taos people’”.® This is probably from 
Span. Taos + mx ‘people’. 

(17) Laguna ‘*Ta-uth”.® 





1 Loew in Wheeler Survey Report, V1I, p. 345, 1879. 
2 Gatschet, Zw6lf Sprachen, p. 41, 1876. 
3 Powellin Amer. Naturalist, xiv, p. 605, Aug., 1880. 
4 Joseph in First Report Bur. Amer, Ethn., p. 101, 1881. 
- 5 Tlandbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 691, 1919. 
6 Hodge, ibid. 
7 Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 
8 Spinden, Sia notes, MS., 1910. 
9Gatschet, Laguna MS. vocabulary, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1879. 
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(18) Zufii ‘* Topoliané-kuin ‘ place of cottonwood trees’”’.! 

(19) Jicarilla Apache ‘‘Kého‘hlte”.? ‘‘ Kigdtsaye ‘Taos’ ”.* 

(20) Jicarilla Apache ‘‘dagdsiye ‘at Taos’”.* The zyeis a loca- 
tive ending; the d is equivalent to the ¢ used in this memoir. The 
name seems to be merely the Jicarilla Apache pronunciation of 
Span. (28). 

(21) Navaho ‘*To Wolh ‘water gurgles’”.° ‘*Ta Wolh ‘ water 
gurgles’”.® ‘*Tqéwhtl, ‘the Taos’”.? ‘**Tqéwhit ‘running or 
swift water (?), Taos’ ”’.® 

(22) Eng. Taos. (<Span.). =Span. (22). 

(23) Span. Taos, probably from 7'%d-, the Taos name of the vil- 
lage; see Tewa (1), Taos (4), and Taos (5), above. The -s is gently 
sounded in New Mexican Span. Such forms as Pecos and Tanos 
are often used by Mexicansas singulars, although these words, and 
probably also Taos, are properly plural forms. ‘*Taos”.® ‘‘Sant 
Miguel”.*° ‘*Tahos”.!! ‘‘San Geronimo de los Taos”.” ‘*Ta- 
osy”.* ‘*Taosij”.’* ‘‘Thaos”.” ‘*Taoros”.* °*S. Hieronymo”.” 


‘**Taosis’”’.28 ‘*San Gerénimo de los Tahos”.!® ‘*St* Hieronimo”’.”° 


‘“*S. Geronimo de los Thaos”.”4 


‘*Tuas”.” ‘*San Geronymo de. 


los Thaos”.2 ‘*S. Jérome de los Taos”.%* ‘*StJeronimo”.” 
“St Jerome”.”° ‘*San Gerénimo Thaos”.”7 ‘*Tous”.*® .*‘S. Je- 


ronimo de Toas”’.”” ‘** Yaos”’.2® 


66 Tons 9) 31 66 Taosas 9) 32 66 Tao 9) 33 


**Taoses”.*  *“Touse”,** > \** Togas”? 29 *“Taosites (ee eee 
‘*San Geronimo de Taos”’.*® ‘**Jaos”.*? ‘*Taosans”.*! Gatschet* 
quotes ‘‘ Taos” as the name of a Nicaraguan tribe. 





1Cushing, 1884, quoted in Handbook Inds., pt. 
2, p. 691, 1910. 

2 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895, 
ibid. 
' 3Goddard, Jicarilla Apache Texts, p. 14, 1912. 

4Tbid., p.121. 

5 Curtis, American Indian, I, p. 138, 1907. 

6 Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 691, 1910 (misquot- 
ing Curtis). 

7 Franciscan Fathers, Ethnologic Dictionary of 
the Navaho Language, p. 128, 1910. 

8Tbid., p. 136. 

9 Ofiate (1598) in Doc. Inéd., XVI, pp. 109, 306, 1871. 

10 Ofiate (1598), ibid., p. 257. 

ul Zarate-Salmerén (ca. 1629) quoted by Ban- 
croft, Native Races, I, p. 600, 1882. 

12 Benavides, Memorial, p. 37, 1630. 

13 Linschoten, Descr. de 1’ Amérique, map 1, 1638. 

14Sanson, l’Amérique, map, p. 27, 1657. 

16 Freytas, Pefialosa Rel. (1662), pp. 42,74, 1882. 

16Blaeu, Atlas, X11, p. 71, 1667. 

WTbid., p. 61. 

18Thid., p. 62. : 

9 Vetancurt (1696) in Teatro Mex., Iil, p. 318, 
1871. , 

20 De l’Isle, Carte Mex. et Floride, 1703. 





21 Rivera, Diario, leg. 950, 1786. 

2 Mota-Padilla, Hist. Nueva Galicia, p. 515, 1742. 

8 Villa-Sefior, Theatro Americano, 1, p. 410, 
1748. 

*% Vaugondy, map Amérique, 1778. 

2 Bowles, map Am., 1784. 

26 Kitchin, map N. A., 1787. 

7 Alcedo, Dic. Geog., V, p. 115, 1789. 

23 Arrowsmith, map N. A., 1795, ed. 1814. 

2 Walch, Charte America, 1805. 

30 Pike, Expedition, map, 1810. 

3LIbid., opp. to pt. 111, pp. 7,9. 

32 Gregg, Commerce Prairies, 1, p. 124, 1844. 

33 Disturnell, map Méjico, 1846. 

34Ruxton, Adventures, p. 199, 1848, 

85 Garrard, Wahtoya, p. 131, 1850. 

36 Gallatin in Nouv. Ann. Voy., 5th series, XxVII, 
p. 304, 1851. 

37 Davis, El Gringo, p. 311, 1857. 

38 Buschmann, New Mexico, p. 230, 1858. 

89 Ward in Indian Affairs Report for 1867, p. 213, 
1868. 

40 Hinton, Handbook to Arizona, map, 1878. 

41 Poore in Donaldson, Moqui Pueblo Indians, 
p. 101, 1893, 

@ Zw6lf Sprachen, p. 45, 1876. 
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(24) Span. ‘‘Braba”.! ‘‘Brada”.? As Hodge suggests,? Cas- 
tafieda’s ‘‘ Braba” may be a miscopying of ‘‘Tuata”, but it seems 
to the writer that it is probably a miscopying of Tuaba or some 
such spelling of the Taos name 7%idbd (see Taos (4), above). 

(25) Span. ‘‘ Valladolid”.+ Taos was probably called thus by 
the Spaniards on account of its fancied as to, or in metn- 
ory of, the Spanish city of this name. 

(26) Span. ‘*Yuraba”.® ‘‘Uraba”.® As Hodge suggests,® these 
forms are perhaps in. place of the Pecos form equivalent to 
Jwlatdé, or rather of /wléb6, which is thought to be another 
Jemez form. 

(27) Span. ** Tayberon”,’ as a name for the province of ‘* Teos” 
Taos. 

(28) Span. ‘‘Tejas”.® It is not certain that Garcés refers to 
the Taos when he uses this word. 

(29) Span. *‘Tejos”.® This is identified with Taos.'° 

Bandelier describes Taos as follows: ‘‘Taos has two tall houses 
facing each other, one on each side of the little stream, and com- 
municating across it by means of wooden foot-bridges.”"! Cf. the 

_ names [8:24], [8:43], [8:51], [8:52], [8:53], [8:54], [8:57], [8:58]. 
[8:46] Pueblo ruin about a hundred yards northeast of Taos. 

Dr. H. J. Spinden has described this ruin as follows: ‘‘ There 
is an old pueblo site about a hundred yards from Taos pueblo, 
on the north side of the creek, up the creek from Taos. This 
is said to be a part of Taos which burned down about four hun- 
dred years ago. Remains of pottery of several kinds, metates, 
mortars, etc., may be picked up at the ruin”. The following de- 
scription evidently refers to the same ruin: ‘‘Au nord du village 
de Taos, & quelques métres de la mazson du nord du village actuel, 
on voit les ruines du pueblo occupé en dernier lieu par les Indiens 
Taos, avant l’établissement des deux grandes constructions en ter- 
rasses qu’ils habitent aujourd’hui. Ces ruines ne sont plus que 
des amas d’adobe désagrégé en miettes. On ne sait pas quand le 
village de Taos a été rebati sur le plan actuel, mais il est probable 
que ce fut dans la période historique. Cette question sera sire- 
ment élucidée par les investigations ultérieures”.” 





1Castafieda, 1596, in Fourteenth Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., pt. 1, pp. 511, 525, 1896. 
2Curtis, Children of the Sun, p. 121, 1883 (misquoting Castafieda). 

3 Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 688, 1910. 

4Castafieda, op. cit., p. 511. 

5Relacién del Suceso (ca. 1542), ibid., p. 575. 

6 Jaramillo (ca. 1542), ibid., p. 587. 

7 Ofiate (1598) in Doc. Inéd., Xvi, p. 257, 1871, given in Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p, 691, 1910. 
8 Garcés (1775-76) diary, p. 491, 1900. 

®*Squier in Amer. Review, p..522, Nov., 1848. 

10 Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 691, footnote, 1910. 

11 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 266, 1890. 

12 Hewett, Communautés, p. 29, 1908. 
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[8:47] (1) Taos ‘‘ Pitawenuma’ya‘lita ‘Placita de los Luceros’”.* 

(2) Taos ‘‘Ya‘lihanémta ‘Placita de los Luceros’, second 
name ”.? 

(3) Luceros settlement. (< Span.). =Span.(4). 

(4) Span. Luceros, Plazita de los Luceros, from the family 
name Lucero. =Eng. (38). 

This Mexican settlement is a mile and a quarter southwest of 
Taos Pueblo, and just south of Prado settlement [8:48]. 

[8:48] (1) Eng. Prado settlement. (< Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Prado ‘meadow’. =Eng. (1). 

This Mexican settlement is just north of Luceros [8:47]. 

[8:49] North branch of Pueblo Creek or Pueblo Canyon [8:43]. 
[8:50] The sacred lake of the Taos Indians. 

This was located for the writer by Mr. Melaquias Martinez, of 
Taos. Once when passing near this lake Mr. Martinez came 
suddenly upon a body of Indians, who leveled their rifles at him. 
He hastened from the spot as fast as he could go, not daring to 
look back. Mr. Martinez did not see Indians dancing. Two 
Mexican informants say that they have friends who have seen 
Indian men and women dancing naked about this lake. An 
American friend informed the writer that an old man (an Ameri- 
can) recently came upon the Indians when they were dancing at 
this lake, and that they had on their ordinary dancing costumes. 
Mr. Martinez says that he knows the location of the lake very 
well, and that it drains into Pueblo Creek [8:43]. 

[8:51] (1) Eng. Taos Peak. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Cerro de Taos ‘mountain of Taos’, =Eng. (1). 

‘‘The Truchas [22:13] are slightly higher than Taos Peak. 
The latter is 13,145 feet, the former 13,150,?—both according to 
Wheeler. The altitude of the Jicarita [22:9] has not, to my 
knowledge, been determined; but the impression of those who 
have ascended to its top is that it exceeds the Truchas in height.” 
It would appear that either Taos Peak, Truchas Peak, or Jicarita 
Peak is the highest mountain of the Santa Fe-Taos Range. 

[8:52] (1) Taos ‘‘Paxwendapwhwik’qu® ‘Fernandez Creek’”.' ‘‘P4- 
xwentia-” is evidently the same as ‘‘ Paxwinéwia-” in Picuris (2) 
and Paqwiinuw- in [8:54]. 

(2) Picuris ‘‘ Paxwinéwiapaxhiine (pahtia ‘canyon’; paxwinowia 
‘spring’), Fernandez de Taos Creek’”.‘ ‘‘Paxwindéwia-” is evi- 
dently the same as ‘‘ Paxweniia-” in Taos (1) and ‘‘ Paqwiinuwa-” 
in [8:54]. 





1 Budd, Taos vocabulary, MS., Bur. Amer. Ethn. 

2The United States Geological Survey has determined the height of Truchas Peak to be 
18,275 feet. 

3 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 34, note, 1892. 

4Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 
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(3) Eng. Fernandez Creek, Fernandez de Taos Creek, Taos 
Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Rito Fernandez, Rito Fernandez de Taos, Rito de 
Taos, etc. See [8:54]. 

[8:53] (1) Eng. Fernandez Canyon, Fernandez de Taos Canyon, Taos 
Canyon. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Cafion Fernandez, Cafion Fernandez de Taos, Cafion 
de Taos, etc. See [8:54]. 

Perhaps Picuris (2) of [8:52] is the Picuris name for the canyon 
instead of for the creek. 

[8:54] (1) Taos ‘* Paqwiinuwaaga” ‘down at night pool’, referring to 
the pool of a spring situated somewhere near Taos settlement 
(paqwid- ‘lake’ ‘ pool’; nwwa ‘night’; aga ‘down at’). 

The pool to which the name refers is said to have green grass 
about it all winter. This name is evidently applied also to Fernan- 
dez Creek [8:52] and Fernandez Canyon [8:53]. See ‘‘Paxwenta-” 
and ‘‘ Paxwinéwia-” under [8:52]. 

(2) Eng. Fernandez de Taos, Fernandez Taos. (<Span.). 
=Span. (3). The name Taos is the official and commonly used 
form. 

(8) Span. Fernandez de Taos, Fernandez Taos. Information 
bearing on the history of this name is lacking. 

This is the town of Taos, county seat of Taos County. 
‘“*The modern town of Fernandez de Taos, which lies about 3 
miles west of the pueblo”.* According to the maps “west” in 
the quotation above should be corrected to ‘‘southwest.” ‘‘The 
Ranchos de Taos [8:58] lie 4 miles from Fernandez de Taos, the 
modern town”. ” 

[8:55] (1) Eng. Taos Pass. =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Paso de Taos. =Eng. (1). 

[8:56] (1) Z“anupo, T’anugeympo ‘dwell below water’ ‘dwell below 
place water’, referring to the Tano and especially to Galisteo 
[29:40] (Z"anu, T’anuge, see [29:40]; po ‘water’ ‘creek’ ‘river’). 

(2) rae ungevmpo ‘river of [29:33]’ (T/ unge, see [29:33]; wy 
locative and adjective-forming postfix; fo ‘water’ ‘creek’ 
‘river’). 

[8:57] (1) Eng. Rio Grande of Taos Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Rio Grande de Taos ‘great river of Taos’ ‘big creek 
of Taos’. =KEng. (1). 

One would expect that this creek would also be called after 
[8:58]. 

[8:58] (1) gvantf/u. (<Span.). =Span. (5). 

(2) Taos ‘‘'T’4’lamuna. ‘los Ranchos de Taos’”.* = Picuris (8). 

1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 32, 1892. 


2 Ibid., p. 33, note. 
8 Budd, Taos vocabulary, MS., Bur. Amer. Ethn. 
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(3) Picuris ‘‘Talamona, ‘name of the pueblo ruin at Ranchos 
de Taos’”.' Evidently the same as Taos (2), above. 

(4) Eng. Ranchos de Taos, Ranchos of Taos, Ranches de Taos, 
Ranches of Taos, Ranchos, Ranches, Francisco Ranchos, Francisco 
Ranches. (<Span.). =Span. (5). 

(5) Ranchos de Taos, Ranchos, Ranchos de Francisco, Francisco 
Ranchos. ‘‘ Ranchos de Taos”.? 

‘“The Ranchos de Taos lie 4 miles from Fernandez de Taos, the 
modern town”. ‘‘There are said to be considerable ruins near 
the Ranchos de Taos, and also extensive vestiges of garden 
plots”.* See [8:59]. . 

[8:59] Picuris ‘‘Talamond ‘name of the pueblo ruin at Ransntls de 
Taos’”.t Budd records what is evidently the same word as the 
Taos name for Ranchos de Taos [8:58]. 

Mr. Melaquias Martinez informs the writer that the pueblo 
ruin is at the site of the modern Mexican town [8:58]. Dr. 
Spinden states as follows: ‘‘ There are remains of an old pueblo 
near Ranchos de Taos. This pueblo ruin is apparently quite 
modern—walls are still standing. I was informed at Picuris 
that this pueblo ruin had its former population depleted by dis- 
ease. Some of the remnant went to Taos and some to Picuris. 
The people have mixed with those of other pueblos, but there are 
none at present at Picuris.” 

[8:60] (1) Eng. Miranda Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (2). . 

(2) Span. Arroyo Miranda, Arroyo de Miranda ‘Miranda 
arroyo’. Miranda is an important family name in New Mexican 
history. 

This is a small arroyo on which the sulphur spring [8:61] is 
situated. 

[8:61] (1) Eng. Sulphur Spring. =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Ojo de Azufre, ‘sulphur spring’. =Eng. (1). 

This is a sulphur spring on the arroyo [8:60]. 

[8:62] (1) Eng. Frijoles Creek. (< Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Rito de los sastchencis Rito paresis ‘bean creek’. 
= Eng. (1). 

[8:63] (1) Ki up endiwe ‘at the black stone’ (ku ‘ stone’; p ‘ene ‘black’; 
“iwe locative). | 

The informants were one San Juan and one San Ildefonso 
Indian. Each of these said that there must be a black stone 
somewhere near the settlement, but did not know where the stone 
is situated. 

(2) Eng. Cordova. (< Span.). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Cordova, name of a city in Spain. =Eng. (2). 








1Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 3Tbid., p. 33, note. 
2 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 33, 34, 1892, 4 Ibid., pp. 32-33. 
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[8:64] (1) Powe impohwu, Pore im potsi’i ‘fishweir water-canyon’ (pove 


‘fishweir’; ’2y locative and ate alec Mas postfix; pohwu 
eth or peeks with water in it’ < po ‘water’, Aww ‘large 
groove’ ‘arroyo’; pots: ‘canyon with water in it’ a po ‘water’, 
is’’¢ ‘canyon’). This name was given because the Tewa used to 
construct fishweirs in this canyon. Cf. Powe aaqwabde’ iwe [8:67] 
and Poteiwe [8:73 |. 

The Cochiti used to make fale oliist in the canyon of the Rio 
Grande above the Keres country; see [28: White Rock Canyon]. 

(2) Posoge’ impohwu, Posogéimpots’?i ‘water canyon of the 
great river’, referring to the Rio Grande (Posoge, see [Large 
Features: 3]: yp locative and adjective-forming postfix; 
pohwu ‘arroyo or pike with ihe in it’ < po ‘water’, 
hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’; potsi’¢ ‘canyon with water in it’ 
< po ‘water’, ts2’¢ ‘canyon’). This name could be applied toany . 
canyon through which the Rio Grande passes. 

(3) Dembuwimpohwu, Dembusriwimpohwu, Dembuswv im potsi’2, 
Dembutiwim pots’?i ‘Embudo water canyon’ (Dembust <Span. 
Embudo, see Span. (6), below; 7”, wi’? locative and adjective- 
forming postfix; pohwu ‘arroyo or canyon with water in it’ < po 
‘water’, hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’; pots: ‘canyon with water 
in it’ < po ‘water’, fs2’¢ ‘canyon’). =Eng. (5), Span. (6). 

(4) Picuris ‘‘ Pasxlapakwlix ‘the whole Rio Grande or Embudo 


_ Canyon’ (pasxlapaa ‘canyon’)”.* 


(5) Eng. Embudo Canyon. (<Span.). =Tewa (3), Span. (6). 

(6) Span. Cafion Embudo, Cajfion del Embudo, Embudo ‘funnel 
canyon’ ‘funnel’. =Tewa (3), Eng. (5). 

This gorge extends from the mouth of [8:43] to the mouth of 
[8:79], or according to other informants, to the mouth of [9:3]. 
‘**The banks of the Rio Grande, from the San Luis valley [Un- 
mapped] to the [lower] end of the gorge of the Embudo, appear 

not to have heen settled in ancient times”’.? 


[8:65] (1) Aobutse’¢ ‘barranca corner canyon’ (ko ‘barranca’; bw’u 


‘large low roundish place’; és2’2 ‘canyon’). The situation of the 
large low roundish place from which the arroyo takes its name 


was not made clear to the writer. 


(2) Taos Patsijuhidluna ‘water locust creek’ (pa- ‘ water’; fs¢ju- 
‘cicada’, equivalent to Tewa fy, Span. chicharra; Ayidlu- ‘arroyo’, 
the first syllable of which seems to be cognate with Tewa Aww — 
‘arroyo’; n@ noun postfix). Budd’s vocabulary has a form 
* Tit/aluli' l#ku ‘arroyo Hondo’”.? This form the Taos in- 
formant was unable to understand. It may refer to Arroyo 
Hondo [8:32]. 


1§pinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 


2 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. I, p. 18, 1892. 
3 Budd, Taos vocabulary, MS., Bur. Amer. Ethn. 
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(3) Eng. Arroyo Hondo, Arroyo Hondo Arroyo, Hondo Arroyo. 
(<Span.). =Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Arroyo Hondo ‘deep arroyo or gulch’. =Eng. (8). 

This is the first deep gulch entering the Rio Grande from the 
east above Cieneguilla [8:67]. According to Mr. Melaquias 
Martinez, of Taos, a Mr. London Craig owns a fine piece of land 
at the head of this. arroyo, which he irrigates by means of 
springs situated where the arroyo begins [8:66]. Arroyo Hondo 
played an important part during the Taos rebellion of 1847. 
Cf. Arroyo Hondo [8:32]. 

[8:66] Aobuts’popi ‘spring of barranca corner canyon’ (Aobuts7’2, see 
[8:65]; pope ‘spring’ < po ‘water’, pz ‘to issue’). 

This is the spring (or springs) on Mr. Craig’s place, referred to 
under [8:65]. 

. [8:67] (1) San Juan Pove’waqwateiwe ‘fishweir slope descending 
place’ (poute ‘fishweir’; ’@a ‘steep slope’; gwabé ‘to descend’; 
*iwe ‘locative’). The name would indicate that a fishweir or 
fishweirs were formerly built at this place. Cf. the names of 
Embudo Canyon, Povey~npohwu [8:64], and Embudo Station, 
Pose iwe [8:73]. . 

(2) Eng. Cieneguilla. (<Span.). =Span. (3). 

(3) Span. Cieneguilla ‘little marsh’, = Eng. (2). 

This Mexican settlement lies on both sides of the little arroyo 
[8:68]. There is some marshy ground there; hence the Span. 
name. The name Cieneguilla appears never to be translated into 
Tewa. The San Ildefonsos seem to know the place only by its 
Span. name. Cf. [8:68] and [8:69]. 

[8:68] (1) San Juan Povedaqwabteiwehwu, Pose daquabeiwe ry phwu 
‘fishweir slope descending place arroyo’ (Povewaqwabe’iwe, see 
[8:67]; °a’* locative and adjective-forming postfix; Aww ‘large 
groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

(2) Eng. Cieneguilla Arroyo. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Arroyo: de la Cieneguilla ‘arroyo of [8:67]’. 
=Eng. (2). 

[8:69] San Juan. Poueaaqwabekwajée ‘fishweir slope descending 
place height’ (Poue’waqwabte-, see [8:67]; kwajé ‘height’). This 
name refers to the mesa each side of Cieneguilla Creek; for 
some reason the name seems to be considerably used. Cf. [8:67]. 

[8:70] (1) Eng. Barranca station. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Barranca ‘cleft’ ‘barranca’. =Eng. (1). 

[8:71] A bridge across the Rio Grande. This bridge, about 4 miles 
below Cieneguilla [8:67], is sometimes called Barranca bridge 
because it is near Barranca [8:70]. 
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[8:72] (1) Eng. Comanche station. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Comanche, ‘Comanche’. = Eng. (1). 

[8:73] (1) San Juan Pove’iwe ‘at the fishweir’ (poue ‘ fishweir’; "ewe 
locative). The name implies that there was formerly a fishweir 
or that there were fishweirs built in the river at this place. Cf. 
[8:64] and [8:67]. 

(2) Eng. Embudo station. (<Span.). =Span. (3). 

(3) Span. Embudo ‘funnel’. = Eng. (2). The name is perhaps 
a recent one and is taken from the canyon [8:64]. 

Cf. Dixon, Old Embudo, Embudo [8:78]. 

[8:74] Black Mesa near San Juan, see [13:1]. 

[8:75] (1) San Juan Posaje’iwe ‘where the water bubbles or boils’ 
(po ‘water’; sajé ‘ to boil’ ‘to bubble’; *ewe locative). This name 
refers to the water bubbling over the rocks at the mouth of 
Embudo Canyon [8:64]. 

(2) Poweimpohup'owist * projecting points at the mouth of 
[8:64]? (Poste ’umnpohwu, see [8:64]; p'owise ‘ projecting point at 
mouth’ <p’‘o ‘hole’ ‘ mouth of canyon,’ w2z ‘ projecting corner or 
point’). 

(3) Posogeimpohup'owisi ‘projecting point at mouth of 
[8:64]? (Posoge impolwu, see [8:64]; p'owiut ‘projecting point 
at mouth’ < p’o ‘hole’ ‘mouth of canyon’, wiu7 ‘ projecting corner 
or point’). 

(4) Dembuwwimpohup'owisi ‘projecting points at the mouth 
of [8:64]? (DemburWimpohwu, see [8:64]; p'owite ‘ projecting 
point at mouth’ <p‘o ‘hole’ ‘mouth of canyon’, waz * projecting 
point or corner’). 

(5) Eng. Embudo Canyon mouth. (<Span.). =Span. (6). 

(6) Span. Boca del Cafion del Embudo ‘mouth of funnel can- 
yon. =Eng. (5). 

[8:76] San Juan Kubewekwaje ‘roundish rock height’ (kw ‘stone’ 
‘rock’; bewé ‘smallness and roundishness’ ‘small and roundish’; 
kwajé ‘height’). The mesa probably gets this name from its 
roundish appearance. 

This high mesa separates [8:79] from [9:3]. Its southernmost 
part rises just north of La Joya corner [9:5]. Aubewékwaje is 
about the same height as Canoe Mesa [8:74]. It may be the 
‘*Table Mountain” of some Americans. 

[8:77] (1) Picuris ‘‘Padtsdna ‘the mouth of Embudo Creek’”.1 

(2) Eng. Rinconada. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Rinconada ‘corner’. =Eng. (2). A Tewa translation 
of Rinconada would be ’Akombwu Cakoy y ‘plain’; bwu ‘large 
low roundish corner’), but the Tewa use the Span. name only. 

The low land about the mouth of Embudo Creek [8:79] is called 
Rinconada. 





1Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 
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[8:78] (1) Eng. Dixon settlement. This is at present the official 
name. 

(2) Old Embudo, Embudo. (<Span.). =Span. (4). 

(8) Span. Dixon. (<Eng.). =Eng. (1). 

(4) Span. Embudo Viejo, Embudo ‘old funnel’ ‘funnel’. ~ 
=Eng. (2). This name refers to Embudo Canyon [8:64]. 

Before the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad was built, this was 
the only settlement called by the name of Embudo. The naming 
of the station [8:73] Embudo caused confusion and led to the 
final adoption of Dixon as the name of the old Embudo settlement. 
‘*Kmbudo is a small Mexican town five miles from the railroad 
station of the same name”’.1 

[8:79] (1) San Juan. Zen pepo, Ten px impo ‘Rydberg’s cottonwood 
water or narrow-leaved cottonwood water’ (Zen px Tewa name of 
both Rydberg’s cottonwood (Populus acuminata) and the narrow- 
leaved cottonwood (Populus angustifolia); 7’? locative and 
adjective-forming postfix; po ‘water’ ‘creek’ ‘river’). 

(2) Dembustipo, Dembus@impo *‘Embudo water’ (Dembust 
<Span. Embudo, ef. [8:64]; ’1’”’ locative and adjective-forming 
postfix; po ‘water’ ‘creek’ ‘river’). 

(3) Eng. Embudo Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Rio Embudo, Rito Embudo ‘funnel river’ ‘funnel 
creek’, referring to [8:78] and [8:64]. ‘‘ Rio del Embudo.”?! 

Embudo Creek is formed by the joining of Pueblo Creek [8:86] 
and Pefiasco Creek [8:85]. ‘*‘One of these brooks is the Rio del 
Pueblo; the other the Rio del Pefiasco, and they unite at a dis- 
tance of a mile below the pueblo of Picuries to form the Rio del 
Embudo, and thus become tributary to the Rio Grande.” ? 

[8:80] (1) Eng. Trampas Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (2) 

(2) Rio de las Trampas ‘trap river’. =Eng. (1). For the 
name cf. Trampas settlement [22:4], (2). No Tewa name for this 
creek has been found. . 

[8:81] (1) Eng. Ojo Zarco springs and_ settlement. (<Span.). 
= Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Ojo Zarco ‘light blue spring’. =Eng. (1). 

‘‘At Ojo Sarco on the Rio Grande, north of Santa Barbara 
[8:99], Taos County, is a fine group of mineral springs.” ” 

[8:82] (1) Eng. Ojo Zarco Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Rito del Ojo Zarco ‘creek of the light-blue spring’, 
referring to [8:81]. =Eng. (1). 

[8:83] (1) Eng. Chamizal settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Chamizal, adjective form of Chamizo, an unidentified 
shrub common in the Tewa country. =Eng. (1). 

Cf. [8:84]. 


1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 35, note, 1892. 2 Land of Sunshine, p. 173, 1906. 
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[8:84] (1) Eng. Chamizal Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Rito Chamizal. 

Cf. Chamizal settlement [8:83]. 

[8:85] (1) Picuris ‘‘Tuikwepapama ‘river on the other side’, name of 
the Pefiasco River”.! 

(2) Eng. Pefiasco Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (4). 

(3) Eng. Lucia Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (5). 

(4) Span. Rio del Pefiasco, Rito del Pefiasco ‘rock river or 
creek’ ‘rocky cliff river or. creek’, =Eng. (2). ‘‘Rio del 
Pefiasco”.? Pefiasco valley ”.? 

(5) Span. Rio Lucia, Rito Lucia ‘ Lucy River or Creek’. =Eng. 
(3). Why this name is applied was not ascertained. 

**From these two mountains [ [9:4], [9:13], [22:9], [22:13] ] de 
scend two streamlets, which run almost directly to the west, 
parallel with each other, for many miles, divided by wooded 
ridges of small width. One of these brooks is the Rio del Pueblo 
[8:86]; the other the Rio del Pefiasco [8:85], and they unite at a 
distance of a mile below the pueblo of Picuries to form the Rio del 
Embudo [8:79], and thus become tributary to the Rio Grande”.? 
The present writer has not been able to learn any Tewa name for 
Pefiasco Creek. 

Cf. Pefiasco settlement [8:98]. 

[8:86] (1) Picuris ‘‘ Téipopapama ‘Pueblo canyon and Pueblo river 
near Picuris pueblo’.”? 

(2) Picuris ‘‘ Telpupdépama ‘whole Pueblo river above Picuris’ 
(telpapa ‘above’; pama ‘river’)”.? 

(3) Picuris ‘‘Ténopahtikuil ‘ Pueblo river below the canyon’ ”.! 

(4) Eng. PuebloCreek, Pueblo River. (<Span.). =Span. (6). 

(5) Eng. Picuris Creek, Picuris River. =Span. (7). 

(6) Span. Rio del Pueblo, Rito del Pueblo, ‘ pueblo river’, refer- 
ring to Picuris Pueblo [8:88]. =Eng. (4). ‘‘Rio del Pueblo”.? 

(7) Span. Rio de Picuris, Rito de Picuris. = Eng. (5). 

Budd’s Taos ‘‘ Pa’tiilshenéya ‘Pueblo Canyon’”® presumably 
refers to Pueblo Canyon [8:43] above Taos Pueblo. - 

It is understood that the canyon extends from the vicinity of 
Picuris Pueblo upward to the mountains. A short distance above 
Picuris Pueblo there was formerly a sacred rock in the middle of 
the stream, which had an ancient sun-painting on its surface. In 
spite of the protest of the Picuris Indians this rock was blasted 
away a couple of years ago by the employees of a lumber com- 
pany. See excerpt from Bandelier, under [8:85]. 

[8:87] Confluence of Pueblo Creek [8:86] and Pefiasco Creek [8:85] 

about one mile below Picuris Pueblo [8:88]. 





1 Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 3 Budd, Taos vocabulary, MS., Bur. Amer. Ethn. 
2 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 35, 1892. 
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[8:88] (1) Pinwi’ onwi ‘mountain-gap pueblo’ (pin ‘mountain’; wi4 
‘gap’ ‘pass’; ’oywt ‘pueblo’). The form with no other word 
postpounded is Piywi?. ‘Picuris person’ is regularly enough 
Pinwt?!; ‘Picuris people’, Pinwiinr (7, inp locative and 
adjective-forming postfix). =Jemez (8). Ping-gwi’ ‘gateway 
of the mountains’”.! Picuris can hardly be said to be situated in 
a gap in the mountains, and why the Tewa and Jemez names and 
perhaps some of the unexplained names should mean ‘mountain 
gap’ has not been made clear. Cf. 7” awvi ‘dwell gap’, the Tewa 
name for Taos Pueblo [8:45]. 

(2) Taos ** Wilana.”? = Picuris (4). 

(3) Taos ‘* Hittuta.”® 

(4) Picuris: ‘‘ Picuries, the aboriginal names of which are both 
Ualana and Ping-ul-tha.”* ‘* Picuries, Ualana, also Ping-ul-tha.”*® 
‘*We-la-tah.”® =Taos (2). Cf. [8:45], (8). 

(5) Picuris: ‘* Pinuélté”.t ‘‘Pitweltha ‘Picuris Pueblo.’”? 
‘* Pinwelene ‘ Picuris people.’”? 

(6) Sandia *‘Sam-nan.”! Cf. Isleta (7). This is apparently a 
plural form and may mean ‘ Picuris people.’ 

(7) Isleta ‘‘Sam-na’i”;! ef. Sandia (6). 

(8) Jemez Pehkwileté ‘at the mountain gap’ (pe ‘mountain’; 
kwile ‘gap’ ‘pass’; td locative). =Tewa (1). ‘* Pe’kwilita’.”? 
A Picuris person is called Pekwile; two or more Picuris people 
are called Pekwilef. One also says, for instance, Pekwilabeld 
‘Picuris old man’ (bed ‘old man’), Pekwilets@af ‘ Picuris people’ 
(is@af ‘people’). Peis cognate with Tewa pin ‘mountain’; kw7- 
is cognate with Tewa w7’7 ‘ gap.’ 

(9) Jemez Ota of obscure etymology. Otats@?af means 
‘Picuris people’ (és@’af ‘ people’). This name was obtained from 
one Jemez Indian only. If it is correct, it may be that Ofiate’s 
‘* Acha” (Span. (17), below) is a corruption of this name. 

(10) Pecos ‘* Pe’ kwilité’.”1 This is given as the Jemez and 
Pecos name. 

(11) Cochiti kurt. The informant volunteered the informa- 
tion that this is merely the Span. name pronounced as it is by 
Cochiti Indians. In New Mexican Span. the final s is usually 
faint or has disappeared altogether. Mexicans commonly say 
Pikuri for the written form Picuris. =Sia (12), Keresan (13), 
Eng. (15), and Span. (16). 


1 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 5Tbid., p. 260. 


(Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 245, 1910). 6 Jouvenceau in Catholic Pioneer, 1, No. 9, p. 12, : 
2Tbid., 1899 (Handbook Inds., op. cit., p. 246). 1906. 
8Spinden, Taos notes, MS., 1910. 7Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910, 


4Bandelier, Final Report, pt. I, p. 123, 1890. 
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(12) Sia “ Pikurfs.”! Probably from the Span. 
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=Cochiti 


(11), Keresan (13), Eng. (15), and Span. (16). 
(13) Keresan (dialect not stated) ‘‘ Pikuri’a”?. ‘‘ Picuris from 


Pikuria, its Keresan name.’’? 


It seems probable that this is 


merely the Span. name as pronounced by Keresan Indians. 
=Cochiti (11), Sia (12), Eng. (15), and Span. (16). 

(14) Jicarilla Apache ‘** Ték’elé.”’’ 

(15) Eng. Picuris. (<Span.). =Cochiti (11), Sia (12), Keresan 


(13), Span. (16). 


(16) Span. Picuris (of unknown origin). ‘‘Picuries.”* ‘‘Sant 


Buenaventura.”® ‘* Pecuri.’’ ® 
**Pecuries.”® ‘*S. Lorenzo de Picuries.” ® 
*¢S. Lorenzo de los Picuries.” !! 


‘¢San Lorenzo de los Pecuries.”? 


‘¢St. Lawrence.” 
** Pecari.”!2 ‘*San Lorenzo de 


Picuries,’** ~ ““Pecucio.”™  ‘*Pecucis.” = ** Pecuris.”**  ** Pica- 
ris’ ** Pecora.”*® ** Picoris.””’™ —‘‘ Vicuris.” 2°» ‘*San Lorenzo 


de Pecuries.” #! » ** Picux.” 2? 


*Prewm, 5 * Ticoriy’2*i: *"Picto- 


ee ee ee Lorenzo.” )\°¢ Picuri:? 7? «** Picuria.? *; ‘* Piccu- 
ries.”?° ‘*San Lorenzo de los Picuries.”*° ‘‘ Le village des Picu- 


ris.” *!. **Picuris.” *? 


(17) Span. ‘‘ Acha.’”’** ‘‘Acha”’ is identified with Picuris by 
Bandelier. It may be a corruption of Jemez Ota; see Jemez 
(8), above. Or it may come from a Pecos form cognate with 


Jemez Ota. 


Picuris Pueblo stands on the north side of Pueblo Creek 
[8:86] about a mile above the confluence of the latter with Pe- 
fiasco Creek [8:85]. Bandelier says of Picuris: ‘‘At the time of 
the first occupation of New Mexico, Picuries formed a considera- 


1Spinden, Sia notes, MS., 1911. 

2Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 
(Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 245, 1910). 

38 Hodge, ibid., p. 246. 

4 Ofiate (1598) in Doe. Inéd., XVI, pp. 109, 257,1871. 

5 Ofiate, ibid., p. 257. 

6 MS. of 1683, quoted by Bandelierin Arch. Inst. 
Papers, 111, p. 88, 1890. i 

7 Vetancurt (ca. 1693) in Teatro Mex., p. 318, 
1871 (mission name.) 

8 Vetancurt, ibid., p. 300. 

9 Jefferys, Amer, Atlas, map 5, 1776. 

10 Kitchin, map of N. A., 1787.° 

11 Bowles, map of America, 1750+. 

12 Hervas (ca. 1800) quoted by Prichard, Phys. 
Hist. Man., v, p. 341, 1847. 

13 Alencaster (1805) quoted by Prince, New 
Mexico, p. 37, 1883. 

14 Pike, Exped., 2d map, 1810. 

15 Tbid., 83d map, 1810. 

16 Humboldt, Atlas Nouv.-Espagne, carte 1, 1811. 

17 Simpson, Exped. to Navajo country, 2d map, 
1850. 
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18 Calhoun, in Cal. Mess. and Corresp., p. 212, 
1850. 

19 Calhoun, ibid., p. 211. 

2 Lane in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v, p. 689, 
1855. 

21 Ward in Indian Affairs Report for 1867, p. 213, 
1868. 

22 Hinton, Handbook to Ariz., map, 1878. 

23 Powell in Amer. Naturalist, XIy, p. 605, Aug., 
1880. 

% Gatschet in Mag. Amer. Hist., p. 259, Apr., 
1882. 

% Curtis, Children of the Sun, p. 121, 1883. 

% Bancroft, Ariz. and N. Mex., p. 281, 1889. 

27 Tpid., p. 176, map. 

8 Indian Affairs Report, p. 506, 1889. 

2 Tadd, Story of New Mexico, p. 201, 1891. 

30 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 206, 1892. 

31 Hewett, Communautés, p. 29, 1908. 

32 Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 245. 

33 Castafieda (1596) in Ternaux-Compans, Voy. 
IX, p. 168, 1838. 
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ble village; to-day it is reduced to a mere hamlet.”! A San Juan 
informant says that the principal shrine of the Picuris Indians is 
on top of Jicarita Mountain [22:9]. An old scalp-house (Tewa 
pok‘owute ‘head-skin house’) is still to be seen in the plaza of 
Picuris. Scalps are hanging in this house in plain sight of all 
who enter. 

[8:89] The ‘Old Castle,” presumably called in Span. Castillo Viejo. 
This ruin stands just north of the pueblo. Dr. H. J. Spinden? 
furnishes the following information about it. ‘‘ There are still 
several houses at Picuris which show pre-Spanish construction. 
The best example is the ‘old castle’ on a mound back of the 
pueblo. It is said to have been five stories high. It is now 
three, but is in an advanced stage of decay. There are still two 
perfect rooms, which are sealed up and which contain some 
sacred meal. There is a shrine on the mound of the ‘ old castle.’ 
On it a fetish of clay representing an animal, a piece of an old 
tube pipe, and four small stones, one of them a piece of obsidian, 
were to be seen.” : 

[8:90] (1) Pinwipiyy ‘mountain-gap mountains’ (Pinwi’i, see [8:88]; 
pw ‘mountain’). 

(2) Picuris ‘*-Pitene—the Picuris mountains are called thus; 
also any range of mountains is called thus.” ? 

(3) Eng. Picuris Mountains. =Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Sierra de Picuris ‘ mountains of [8:88], q. v. = Eng. (8). 

‘*The dark mountains of Picuries divide the ruins in the Taos 
country from those to which the traditions of the Picuries are 
attached’”’.* ‘* There is a trail leading from Taos to Picuries, but’ 
I preferred the wagon road as more commodious and as furnish- 
ing a better view of the eastern high chain. This road sur- 
mounts the crests of the Sierra de Picuries by going directly 
south from the Ranchos de Taos [8:58] for some distance. It 
follows at first a pleasant valley and a lively rivulet, and then 
penetrates into forests of pine on the northern slopes of the 
Picuries chain. These wooded solitudes afforded no room for the 
abode of man in ancient times. The modern traveller delights in 
their refreshing shade, and notices with interest the animal life 
that fills the thickets. The jet-black and snow-white magpie 
[Tewa kwa’a] flutters about; blue jays [Tewa se] appear, and 
variegated woodpeckers. It is so different from the arid mesas 
and barren mountains that we forget the painful steepness of the 
road. Its general direction is now to the southwest. Once on 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 35, 1892. 3 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 33. 
2 Picuris notes, MS., 1910, 
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the southern slope of the Picuries range, we strike directly for 
the west. . . . the abrupt Sierra de Picuries, against which the 
pueblo leans on the south, is covered with stately forests ”.+ 

[8:91] Eng. United States Peak. 

Wheeler? gives the height as 10,734 feet. It appears to be the 
highest peak of the Picuris Mountains [8:90]. 

[8:92] The old trail between Taos and Picuris. 

Bandelier* evidently mentions this trail: ‘‘There is a trail 
leading from Taos to Picuries”. Mr. Spinden‘ gives this infor- 
mation: ‘‘ This trail goes over 11,000 feet high; some people can 
not stand it. The road attains a height of over 10,000 feet.” 

[8:93] Picuris ‘*‘ Matsoita, meaning ‘muy fragoso’ ‘very rough’”.4 

[8:94] Picuris ‘‘ Poiketha”.* 

[8:95] Picuris ‘* Kaket’héa, ‘the old pueblo’”.® Whether this name 
means old pueblo in general or is the proper name of this ruin is 
not clear. 

Dr. Spinden furnishes the following native description: ‘‘The 
old pueblo is on the ridge between Pueblo and Pefiasco Rivers. 
This old pueblo was established after the flood. It continued to 
increase until Cortés came. The people of this pueblo went to 
the east. But five families went west to California. Most of 
the Indians of this pueblo went to Red River [8:19] and founded 
a new pueblo close to a very high mountain. It was a very long 
time ago when they were last heard of. There are old remains on 
top of a fiat ridge between Rio Pueblo and Rio Pefiasco about 1 
mile below Smith’s store. Bowlder foundations extend over a 
large area. Pottery fragments are common. It is black and 
white painted pottery with geometric designs. A common ele- 
ment is standing triangles with parallel lines. Also incised black 
pottery was found. ‘The incisions are horizontal lines a quarter 
to half an inch apart. Also a few samples of corrugated ware 
were picked up. Remains of small grinding stones were fairly 
common.” 

[8:96] Picuris ‘‘Qita, lower bench of the tongue of land between 
Pueblo Creek and Pefiasco Creek”’.* 

‘*From these two mountains [22:9] [22:13] descend two stream- 
lets, which run almost directly to the west, parallel with each 
other, for many miles, divided by wooded ridges of small width”’.® 

1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 34-85, 1892. 

2U. 8. Geographical Surveys west of the 100th meridian, parts of southern Colorado and northern 
New Mexico, atlas sheet No. 69, 1873-1877. 

3 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 34. 


4Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 
5 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 35. 
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[8:97] Picuris ‘*‘ We*to"ta, ‘high hill’, upper bench of the tongue of 
land between Pueblo Creek and Pefiasco Creek”.' See quotation 
from Bandelier under [8:96]. 

[8:98] (1) Eng. Pefiasco settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Pefiasco, ‘rock’ ‘rocky cliff’. =Eng. (1). 

Cf. Pefiasco Creek [8:85]. Whether there is a rocky cliff in the 
vicinity is not known to the writer. 

‘* Pefiasco, about 24 miles southeast of Picuries, is higher than 
Taos [8:54], while Embudo [8:78] is more than a thousand feet 
lower”.? 5 

[8:99] (1) Eng. Santa Barbara settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Santa Barbara, ‘Saint Barbara’. =Eng. (1). 

Cf. ‘‘Sierra de Santa Bavbars™ under [22:unlocated], page 355. 

[8:100] (1) Eng. Junta Creek. Dips! ) = Span(3). 

(2) Span. Rito de la Junta, ‘confluence creek’. =Eng. (1). 


UNLOCATED 


‘*Bear Mountains.” The Taos informant said there are certain moun- 
tains south of Taos Pueblo which the Taos call by a name in their 
language which means ‘bear mountains.’ 

Picuris-‘‘ Kii’pama, ‘eye of a bear,’ the name of a canyon. 

Picuris ‘‘ Kalene Creek; Kalene means ‘here sits a wolf.’” + 

Taos * Hintiitt"a, ‘a ruined pueblo on Red River.’” ® 

Pueblo ruin in the Taos Mountains. | ‘‘ The ruins of the Taos people 
are to be sought along the base of its high mountains. One of 
them, to which I was told they gave the name of Mojua-lu-na, or 
Nore is said to exist in the mountains.”* See Pueblo 
Peak [8:40]. 

Picuris ‘‘Qtiomaé, a mountain of the Picuris range north-northeast of 
the Government school-house at Picuris pueblo.” 4 

(1) Eng. Sora settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 


4 


(2) Span. Sora. =Eng. (1). The Span. dictionaries give ‘‘sora, a’ 


kind of drink prepared from maize.” Or for Span. Zorra, ‘fox’? 
A Mexican town on Petaca Creek [8:5] ithe Se 28 above 
Petaca settlement [8:7]. 
Taos ‘‘ Tii/‘luia ‘Plaza Rota, in Rio Hondo.’”*? Rio Aes refers 
perhaps to Arroyo Doeae [8:32]. A Span. dictionary gives 
‘*rota” as meaning ‘route’ and ‘rattan.’ 








1Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 

2 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. I, p, 35, note, 1892. Wheeler gives the altitude of Pefiasco as 7,452 feet, 
and the Denver and Rio Grande Railway gives the height of Embudo as 5,809 feet. 

’ Harry Budd, Taos vocabulary, in Bur. Amer. Ethn. 

4Bandelier, op. cit., p. 32. 
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Unlocated pueblo ruin near Picuris Pueblo. ‘The ruins of a pueblo 
exist on one of the mesas near by, but I had no time to investi- 
gate them, and have only seen many fragments of pottery and of 
grinding-slabs from that locality.” Perhaps identical with 
[8:95]. : 

Unlocated sulphur springs. ‘‘Five miles south of Taos . . . are 
sulphur springs of rare medicinal value.”? Perhaps identical 
with [8:61]. 

Unlocated sulphur springs. ‘‘ Between Pefiasco [8:98] and Mora 
[Mora in Mora County, not on any of the accompanying maps| 
on the Rio Pueblo [8:86], are sulphur springs of rare medicinal 
value.” ® 


[9] VELARDE SHEET 


All the region shown on this sheet (map 9) is claimed by the Tewa 
of San Juan. Three Tewa pueblo ruins are included. The sheet is 
named from Velarde [9:6], which is perhaps the most widely known 
settlement. 


[9:1] Canoe Mesa, see [13:1]. 

[9:2] San Juan Kubewehwaje, see [8:76]. 

[9:3] San Juan Johwy ‘cane cactus arroyo’ (jo ‘cane cactus’ ‘Opun- 
tia arborescens’; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[9:4] (1) San Juan Kop‘ebe’e ‘boat corner’ ‘bridge corner’, referring 
to the Span. name (kop‘e ‘boat’ ‘bridge’ <ko unexplained, p‘e 
‘stick’ ‘log’; be’e small low roundish place). Cf. Span. (4). 

(2) Eng. Brady. This name, now the official one, was given 
to the place several years ago and is in common use. 

(3) Eng. Canoa. (< Span.). =Span. (4). Cf. Tewa (1). 

(4) Span. Candéa, ‘canoe’ ‘boat’. The name is perhaps taken 
from Canoe Mesa [9:1]. =Eng. (3). Cf. Tewa (1). 

[9:5] (1) San Juan 7Zsigibw’u ‘chico corner’ (¢szgu an unidentified bush 
very common in New Mexico, called by the Mexicans of the 
Tewa country chico; bw’ ‘large low roundish place’). 

There is much chico growing at this place. 

(2) Picuris ‘“‘ Phahii’téni, ‘hole in the ground.’”4 Perhaps a 
translation of the Span. name. =Span. (4). 

(8) Eng. La Hoya, La Joya. (<Span.). =Span. (4). Cf. 
Picuris (2). 

(4) Span. La Hoya, New Mexican Span. La Joya, ‘the dell’ 
‘the hollow.’ =Eng. (3). Cf. Picuris (2). The Span. name is still 
in common use as a designation of the whole locality. It was 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 35-36, 1892. 3 Tbid., p. 175. 
2 Land of Sunshine, Santa Fe, pp. 173-175, 1906. 4Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 
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formerly also used as the name of the settlement [9:6], which was 
recently changed from La Hoya to Velarde because of confusion 
with La Hoya on the Rio Grande below Albuquerque. In New 
Mexican Span. words beginning with a vowel or / are frequently 
pronounced with an initial 7. Hence the current misspelling ‘‘ La 
Joya” for La Hoya. Hoya is a much applied geographical term 
in New Mexican Span., being the nearest Span. equivalent of 
Tewa bw u, bee. ‘*La Joya (ten miles north of San Juan)”.1 

[9:6] (1) Eng. Velarde settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Velarde (family name). =Eng. (1). 

This place was formerly called La Hoya settlement; see [9:5]. 
Because of confusion with La Hoya on the Rio Grande south of 
Albuquerque the name of the post office was recently changed 
to Velarde, this being now the official name and adopted by 
Mexicans living in the vicinity. The name Velarde was chosen 
because of a prominent Mexican family named Velarde, which 
resides at the place. - 

[9:7] (1) San Juan Aut fijvoku *Cuchilla Hill’ (Aut fija <Span. (2); 
’oku ‘hill’). Cf. Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Cuchilla, ‘narrow sharp ridge’. Cf. Tewa (1). 

The bladelike point of [9:8] is called by thisname. Some apply 
the name vaguely to the whole hill. See [9:8]. 

[9:8] San Juan Zsigubugeimpiyr ‘chico corner mountain’, refer- 
ring to [9:5] (Zsigubwu, see [9:5]; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; 7“ 
locative and adjective-forming postfix; ~27, ‘mountain’). This 
hill or mountain is perhaps sometimes called by the same names 
as [9:7]. Perhaps the Mexicans would call it Cerro de La Hoya, 
but such a name might refer to any mountain or large hill near 
La Hoya, while the Tewa name given above does not. 

(9:9] (1) San Juan ? Omengeinrhwu™ crooked chin place arroyo’ 
( Omenge, see [22:unlocated]; i” locative and adjective-forming 
postfix; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

(2) Eng. Truchas Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (38). 

(3) Span. Rito de las Truchas, ‘trout creek.’ Probably so called 
from the presence of trout therein; but cf. Truchas settlement 
[22:11], which is probably named from the creek, —— the 
reverse may be true. 

This long creek has perennial water only in its upper course. 
See ’ Omxyge [22:unlocated], and Truchas settlement [22: 11]. 

[9:10] San Juan’ Omengehugetoba ‘cliffs at crooked chin plage arroyo’ 
(Omeyngehwu, see [9:9]; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; toba ‘ cliff’). 

These very nioneanee cliffs are on the north side of the creek 
[9:9] about two miles from the Rio Grande. 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 0, pp. 63-64, 1892. 
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[9:11] San Juan Kuso’jowithwge hesa Omengehuge ty f ?oku ‘hills of 
[9:9] and [9:12] (Kuso’jowthwu, see [9:12]; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; 
hes@a ‘and’; ’Omengehwu, see [9:9]; v* locative and adjective 
forming postfix; ’okw ‘ hill’). 

[9:12] San Juan Kuso’jowihwu ‘great rock gap arroyo’ (Kuso'jow?"?, 
see [9:15]; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘ arroyo’). 

[9:13] San Juan Jagemd@’oku of obscure etymology (jage ‘between’; 
md unexplained; ’okw ‘ hill’). 

[9:14] San Juan Kuso%o ‘great stone’ (ku ‘stone’; so’jo ‘great’, form 
agreeing with ku, mineral singular). 

This stone is what remains of the woman who fed the water- 
man according to the myth related under [10:26]. Fleeing from 
? Ohé onwrkejt [10:26] over the old trail to Picuris, she reached the 
site of this stone, where she became petrified as she lay down on 
the ground to rest. The stone lies on a little height about a dozen 
yards east of Kuso’jow?i [9:15] through which the old trail to 
Picuris passes. It is a hard grayish-white stone, about the size 
of aperson. ‘The length is five feet, its diameter averages about a 
foot and a half. Its surface is smooth and roundish. The stone 
hes north-northwest and south-southeast. The head end, which 
is to the south-southeast, is slightly higher than the other end. 
Arms, breasts, and other features (female) are clearly to be made 
out, as the old Indian informant showed the writer. The stone 
would weigh a thousand pounds, perhaps. Some small fragments 
of stone lie on the ground just southwest of the stone. These are 
said to be what remains of two ears of corn which the old woman 
dad with her as provisions during her flight. This stone isa k'aje, 
or sacred thing. A wagon road passes a few rods east of the spot. 
Mexicans travel on this road, knowing nothing of the existence of 
the old woman. The stone has given names to [9:12], [9:15], and 
[9:16]. 

[9:15] San Juan Kuso’jowi’é ‘great stone gap,’ referring to the Auso’jo 
[9:14] (we? ‘gap’ ‘ pass’). 

The old trail to Picuris passes through this gap. The trail is 
deeply worn in the gap. The petrified old woman lies near by, 
to the east. 

[9:16] San Juan Kuso’jo’oku ‘great stone hills’, referring to the 
Kuso’jo (see [9:14]; ’oku ‘hills’). 

[9:17] Jutapo ‘Ute trail’ (Juta ‘Ute’; po ‘ trail’). 

This is the old and still well-worn trail to the Ute Indian 
country. It climbs Canoe Mesa [9:1] opposite the pueblo ruin 
[9:23], passing up the Jutipo’inrhwu [9:18]. It crosses Canoe 
Mesa [9:1], going toward the north, and Comanche Creek [6:12] 
at a place not determined, and passes thence to the country where 
the Ute formerly ranged. 
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[9:18] San Juan Jutapoiphwu ‘Ute trail arroyo’ (Jutupo, see 
[9:17]; *’* locative and adjective-forming postfix; Aww ‘large 
groove’ ‘arroyo’). See [9:17]. 

[9:19] (1) Eng. Lyden station. 

(2) Span. Bosque, ‘forest’, the Span. name referring to the 
locality both west and east of the Rio Grande. See [9:20]. 

[9:20] (1) San Juan Boké. (<Span.). =Eng. (2), Span. (8). 

(2) Eng. Bosque. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Bosque, ‘forest.’ =Tewa (1), Eng. (2). 

This name is applied to the locality on both sides of the river, 
including Lyden, which is on the west side. The name Lyden 
seems never to be applied to the settlement on the east side of the 
river, which is always called Bosque. See [9:21]. 

[9:21] San Juan Sokepralvageres ‘Bosque corral corner’ (Boke, see 
[9:20]; p'ek'a ‘corral’ <p'e ‘stick’ ‘timber’, ka ‘fence’ ‘en- 
closure’; 6wu ‘large low roundish place. tan 

[9:22] San Juan Sefuhwu ‘corn-silk ar EFOY Ol, referring to [9: a1 
(Sexfu, see [9:23]; hw ‘large groove’ <ccrauetyh 

This is a large arroyo. 

[9:23] San Juan Sefwoywikeji ‘corn-silk pueblo ruin’ (sefw ‘corn- 
silk’? <sx ‘corn-silk’, fu perhaps connected with /y ‘to fly’; 
-onwikejz ‘pueblo ruin’ <’oywt * pueblo’, kejz ‘ruin’ postpound). 

‘*They [the Tewa of San Juan] also state that there are two ruins 
at La Joya [9:5], (ten miles north of San Juan), one of which 
they call‘ Si-jiu Uing-ge’, and the other ‘Pho-jiu Uing-ge’.”! 
‘*Poihuge (maison du clan de V’eau), et Saihuge (maison du clan 
du tabac) 4 dix milles au nord des villages actuels sur le méme 
cdté de la riviére.” ? 

The ruin consists of low mounds on a low bluff beside the river. 
Potsherds and other débris are strewn along the edge of the bluff 
for a distance of 200 yards or more. The ruin is being eroded 
by the river, and much of it is already gone. An irrigation ditch 
runs at present at the foot of the bluff between the bluff and the 
water of the river. The sandy island [9:24] is opposite the ruin. 

[9:24] (1) San Juan Boképojate ‘Bosque Island’ (Boke, see [9:20]; 
pojase ‘island’ < po ‘water’, 7a/e ‘in the middle of’ ‘in’). 

(2) San Juan Sx fupojase *corn-silk island’ (Se fu, see [9:23]; 
pojase ‘island’ < po ‘water’, jave ‘in the middle of’ ‘in’). 

This is a large, low sendy island opposite the ruin [9:23]. 

[9:25] San Juan Sx fubwu ‘corn-silk corner’ (Sz fu, see [9:23]; bw’u 
‘large low roundish place’). 

This is a little dell beside the river just below.[9:23]. A small 
arroyo which has its mouth here might be called Sx fubuhwu 
(Aww ‘arroyo’). 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 68-64, 1892. 
2 Hewett, Communautés, p. 30, 1908. 
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[9:26] Nameless arroyo. The San Juan informant could not remem- 
ber its name. 

[9:27] Nameless pueblo ruin. . 

Many fragments of Indian pottery are strewn here on the ground. 
Part of a wall composed of adobe bricks was found at the place. 
The site is an open plain. It is not certain that this is the ruin 
of an Indian pueblo. The San Juan informant could not remem- 
ber the name of this ruin, but said that he had heard the name of 
either this or another ruin somewhere in this vicinity. It may 
be that this is PopobVoywikeji; see under [9:unlocated]. Mr. 
Juan de Dios Romero, whose home is in this region, told the 
writer that he knows of Mexicans finding Indian metates at a 
place not far from the river and about midway between [9:27] 
and [9:34]. There used to be two Mexican houses at the place 
where the metates were found, but nobody lives there now. 

[9:28] Farmhouse of Mr. Felipe Lopez, given in order to locate 
[9:27]. 

[9:29] Farmhouse of Mr. Manuel Martinez, given in order to locate 
[9:27]. 

[9:30] San Juan Poben putebwinko ‘barranca of Avaiiu dwelling-place 
corner’, referring to [9:31](Pobxen putebw’u, see [9:31]; ’2”! locative 
and adjective-forming postfix; %o ‘barranca’ ‘arroyo with a 
noticeable bank’). 

This gulch runs straight back from Alcalde station. 

[9:31] (1) San Juan Poben putebu’u, ‘Avatiu dwelling-place corner’, 
referring to the pool [9:32] (Poben pute, see [9:32]; bwu ‘large 
low roundish place’). 

(2) Eng. Alcalde station. (< Span.). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Alcalde ‘magistrate’ ‘judge’. =Eng. (2). This 
name was recently given and properly belongs to Alcalde settle- 
ment [10:15] on the east side of the river. 

There are a station and windmill at [9:31]. 

[9:32] San Juan Pobeen pute, Poben putepokwi ‘Avatiu dwelling-place’ 
Avafiu dwelling-place pool’ (Pobenru San Juan form of the San 
Ildefonso ’Abanyu ‘horned-snake divinity’, probably < po 
‘water’, pen pu ‘snake’; te ‘dwelling-place ’; pokwz ‘pool’ ‘lake’ 
<po ‘water’, kw unexplained). 

West of the station and windmill and by the river’s edge is a 
depression as large as a span of horses, where water may collect. 
This was believed by the Tewa of San Juan to be one of the 
dwelling-places of ’Aban yu ‘horned-snake divinity’. 

[9:33] San Juan Syundatp‘ck‘awiyp ’akonnu ‘plain of the corral of 
the soldiers’ (Sundaup‘ek‘a, see [9:34]; ’2’4, wi; locative and adjec- 
tive-forming postfix; ’akennu ‘plain’ <’akoy yp ‘plain’, nw unex- 
plained). 

This is a wide, level, barren plain. 
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[9:34] (1) San Juan Sundatp‘ek'wiwe ‘at the corral of the soldiers’, 
translating the Span. name. =Eng. (2), Span. (3). 

(2) Eng. Corral of the Soldiers, translating the Span. name, 
Corral de Los Soldados. =Tewa (1), Span. (8). 

(8) Corral de los Soldados, ‘corral of the soldiers’. =Tewa 
(1), Eng. (2). Cf. [9:33], [9:36], [9:37]. 

Some American soldiers had their barracks at this place at 
some time or other, when, the informants did not know; hence 
the name. This place is about a mile below Bosque [9:20]. 

[9:35] (1) Eng. Los Luceros settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Los Luceros (a family name). = Eng. (1). 

The northernmost houses of Los Luceros are at [9:34]; the 
most southerly are at [9:44]. 

[9:36] San Juan Syndaup‘ek'abwu ‘corner by the corral of the sol- 
diers’ (Sundaup‘ek'a, see [9:34]; 6wu ‘large low roundish place’). 

This name refers to the low place by the river about and below 
the mouth of [9:37]. The mesa almost merges into the bottom- 
lands here, so slight is its elevation. 

[9:37] San Juan Sundatip‘ek'wiykohwu ‘barranca arroyo of the 
corral of the soldiers’ (Sundatp'‘ek‘a, see [9:34]; °2* locative and 
adjective-forming postfix; kohwu ‘ barranca arroyo’ <keo ‘bar- 
ranca’, hw wu ‘large groove’ ‘ arroyo’). 

To this large arroyo the spring [9:38] is tributary. 

[9:38] (1) San Juan Zsighponwu, Tsighponupopi ‘down by the chico 
water’ ‘spring down by the chico water’ (Zs¢gu unidentified 
species of bush, called by the Mexicans of the Tewa country 
chico; po ‘water’; nw’u ‘below’ ‘down at’; pope ‘spring’ < po 
‘water,’ pz ‘to issue’). 

(2) Eng. Ballejos spring. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Ojo de los Vallejos, Barrancas de los Ballejos, ‘ Balle- 
jos Spring’ ‘ Vallejos Barrancas’ (Vallejos, Span. family name, 
name of a Mexican family which used to live near this place). 
= Eng. (2). 

This spring is the only water in the vicinity and is used for 
watering sheep. The place is almost due west of Alcalde station 
[9:31]. The old San Juan informant formerly spent much time 
herding sheep about this spring. When the spring did not have 
enough water, the sheep had to be driven down to the river to 
water them. The whole region south of Kuso’jo [9:14] is loosely 
called 7kigtuponwu. See [9:39], [9:40], [9:41], and [9:42]. 

[9:39] San Juan Zsiguponugei’toba’e ‘little cliffs or banks down by 
the chico water’ (7siguponwu, see [9:38]; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; 
+ locative and adjective-forming postfix; toba ‘cliff’? ‘bank’; ’e 
diminutive). 

The spring and pool are surrounded on the north and east by 
peculiar little cliffs. 
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[9:40] San Juan Zsighponugeohkwe ‘little hills down by the chico 
water’ (Zsiguponwu, see [9:38]; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; *2”4 locative 
and adjective-forming postfix; ’okw ‘hill’; ’e diminutive). 

Southeast of the spring and pool is a range of very small hills. 

[9:41] San Juan 7siguponugeimpokw7’e ‘little pool down by the chico 
water’ (Zsigiponwu, see [9:38]; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; °2’4 loca- 
tive and adjective-forming postfix; pokwi ‘pool’ ‘lake’ < po 
‘water’, iwi unexplained; ’¢ diminutive). 

This is a small round pool which drains to the south. North- 
east and west of it are small knolls of bluish, pebbly earth. 
Grass grows luxuriantly in a small patch south of the pool. The 
little arroyo [9:42] can be traced from the spring.. 

[9:42] San Juan Tsighponwgeryko ‘barranca down by the chico 
water’ ( Zsiguponwu, see [9:38]; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; ’2”* loca- 
tive and adjective-forming postfix; ko ‘barranca’ ‘banked 
arroyo’). See [9:41]. 

[9:43] San Juan P'?ogeonwrkeji ‘pueblo ruin down at the wood- 
pecker place’ (p‘v’o ‘woodpecker’, Span. ‘carpintero’; ge ‘down 
at’ ‘over at’; ’onwrkejz * pueblo ruin’ <’onwi ‘pueblo’, ke72 ‘ruin’ 
postpound). The whole region about the ruins is called P’v’oge. 
There are several names of animals compounded with ge. Thus 
Tsisege * down at the bird place’ [17:34], for instance. ‘‘ Pio-ge.”! 
**Pioge.”? 

The pueblo ruin lies perhaps a hundred yards southeast of the 
farm of Mr. Isador Lopez. A wagonroad runs between this 
farm and the ruin. A ditch about 15 feet deep has been cut 
through the ruin from north to south. This ditch was con- 
structed for irrigation purposes about seven years ago, but owing 
to financial difficulties of the company which dug it, the ditch 
has never been utilized. The pueblo was of adobe and the ruin 
consists of low mounds. Bandelier' says of P‘v’oge: ‘* Pio-ge, 
three miles northof San Juan. This is smaller than Abiquiu [3:38]; 
but the disposition of its buildings appears to have been similar. 
Considerable pottery has been exhumed from Pio-ge, and hand- 
some specimens are in Mr. Eldodt’s possession. Among them 
are sacrificial bowls with the turreted rim that characterizes those 
vessels, and the symbolic paintings of the rain-clouds, of water- 
snakes, and of the libella. Similar fetiches of alabaster have also 
been unearthed. Pio-ge is claimed by the Tehuas of San Juan as 
one of their ancient villages, and they assert that it was aban- 
doned previous to Spanish times.” 

‘*Quatre endroits sont bien connus des Indiens de San Juan 
pour avoir été habités anciennement par quelques-uns de leurs 
clans: Pioge, & trois milles au nord de San Juan.”? P'’oge has 
given the name to the small arroyo [9:44]. 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 63, 1892. 2 Hewett, Communauteés, p. 30, 1908. 
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- [9:44] San Juan P'Vogeiyko ‘barranca down at the woodpecker 
place’ (P‘oge, see [9:43]; ’2’* locative and adjective-forming 
postfix; 4o ‘ barranca’ ‘cleft arroyo’). 

[9:45] San Juan ?Awap‘abwu ‘cattail corner’ (awap‘a ‘cattail?’, 
unidentified species; bw’ ‘large low roundish place’). This name 
is applied to the low land by the river south of the vicinity of the 
mouth of [9:44] and north of the vicinity of the mouth of [10:6]. 
Cattails (awap'a) were seen growing at the upper end of this area. 
The corner has given its name to [9:46] and to [10:6]. 

[9:46] San Juan ’Awap'akwajé ‘ cattail heights’, referring to [9:45] 
Cawap'a ‘cattail’, as in [9:45]; kwajée ‘height’). This name 
refers to the higher land east of [9:45]. The ruin [9:43] is said to 
stand on ’awap'akwaje. 


UNLOCATED 


A pueblo ruin mentioned by Bandelier as ‘‘Pho-jiu Uing-ge” 
and by Hewett as ‘‘ Poihuge.” 

** They [the Tewa of San Juan] also state that there are two ruins 
at La Joya (10 miles north of San Juan), one of which they call 
*Si-jiu Uing-ge’ [9:23], and the other ‘Pho-jiu Uing-ge’.”?! 
** Quatre endroits sont bien connus des Indiens de San Juan pour 
avoir été habités anciennement par quelques-uns de leurs clans. . . 
Poihuge (maison du clan de Veau).”? No form like ‘* Poihuge” 
can mean in Tewa ‘‘ house of the water clan,” and what is more 
perplexing no Tewa can make any meaning out of ‘‘ Pho-jiu.” 
The writer labored with these forms persistently among the San 
Juan Indians. The San Juan informants suggest that ‘* Pho-jiu” 
is for Pofwu, the name of the pueblo ruin [8:9] situated near 
Abiquiu; and they think that ‘‘ Poihuge” must be the same name 
with the locative ge postfixed, as is often done. Bandelier may 
quite easily have made this mistake. There is, however, another 
plausible explanation, and that is that ‘‘Pho-jiu” may be for 
Popobi; see PopobV onwikej7; page 205. Popobi may have been 
changed to Pofwu by Bandelier’s informant because of infiuence 
of Sx fu, with which it was associated. Sg fu may have called to 
his mind Pofw’u, although the latter is a ruin inthe Chama River 
drainage, especially since Pofwu and Popobt both contain po 
‘squash’ as their first syllable. Or the writer’s informants may all 
be wrong. But it would be strange if there were a pueblo ruin 
named Pofwu near Abiquiu and another by the same name near 
La Hoya [9:5]. One should also notice in connection with these 
names Hewett’s ‘* Poihuuinge”, which he locates inthe Chama River 
drainage; see *‘ Poihuuinge ” under [5:unlocated], page 157. 








1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 63-64, 1892. 2 Hewett, Communautés, p. 30, 1908. 
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San Juan PopobVoywikeji ‘squash flower pueblo ruin’ (po ‘squash’ 
‘pumpkin’; pott ‘flower’; ’oywikeji ‘pueblo ruin’ <’oywi 
‘pueblo’, keji ‘ruin’, postpound). This name was known to 
three San Juan informants. They agreed that this ‘ruin’ is lo- 
cated somewhere near Sxfwonwikesi [9:23]. It may be the 
nameless and problematic ruin [9:27] the name of which the in- 
formant could not remember. At any rate it is almost certain 
that it is the name for which Bandelier’s ‘‘Pho-jiu” is intended. 


[10] oLD SAN JUAN SHEET 


This sheet (map 10) shows a tract just northof San Juan Pueblo. One 
pueblo ruin, Old San Juan [10:26], is included, from which the sheet 
has been named. 


[10:1] Canoe Mesa, see [13:1]. 

[10:2] San Juan Qwakeusi, see [18:3]. 

[10:3] Zsewipo ‘eagle gap trail’, so called because it passes north of 
but near ['7:24] (Zsewr"d, see ['7:24]; po ‘trail’). 

This is an old trail. It is the one frequently taken when going 
by trail from the vicinity of San Juan to Ojo Caliente or El Rito 
regions. ‘The trail winds its way up Canoe Mesa [10:1] just back 
of Vimp'onwu [10:4] and almost directly opposite the old ruin of 
PVoge [9:43]. The trail is perhaps also called by the San Juan 
Nimp onupo (Némp‘onwu, see [10:4]; po ‘trail’). Itis probably 
to this trail that Bandelier' refers when he says: ‘‘A trail leads 
across it [Canoe Mesa] to the Rio Grande from Ojo Caliente”. 

[10:4] (1) San Juan MVimp‘onwu ‘down at the holes in the earth”, 

referring to holes of some sort in the ground at the foot of the 

_ cliff of Canoe Mesa [10:1] at this place.(ndyy ‘earth’; p‘o ‘hole’; 

nwu ‘below’, applied to distinguish the place from the height of 
Canoe Mesa [10:1], which overhangs it). 

(2) Eng. Estaca settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Estaca ‘the stake’.. =Eng.(2). In what connection 
this name is applied is unknown. ‘‘ La Staka”.? 

The most southerly house of this place is the large residence of 
Mr. Juan Lopez, which is approximately opposite Alcalde [10:15]; 
the place extends to the north to the point at which the Zsewipo 
trail [10:3] climbs the mesa. The hill or slope called Qwakeu 
[10:2] lies between the place and the cliff of the mesa [10:1]. 

[10:5] San Juan ’Awap‘abw’u, see [9:45]. 
1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 63, note, 1892. 


2U. 8S. Geographical Surveys West of the 100th Meridian, Parts of Southern Colorado and Northern 
New Mexico, atlas sheet No. 69, 1873-1877. 
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[10:6] San Juan “Awap‘abwiyko ‘cattail corner arroyo’ ( Awap‘a- 
bw’u, see [9:45]; °2* locative and adjective-forming postfix; ko 
‘barranca’ ‘arroyo with banks’). , 

This is a broad and straight arroyo which gets its name because 
its mouth is at [10:5]. 

[10:7] (1) Eng. La Villita settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. La Villita ‘the little town.” =Eng. (1). A few 
Mexican houses at this place are called by this pretentious name. 
No San Juan Tewa name for this place could be learned. 

[10:8] (1) Eng. Los Pachecos settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 
(2) Span. Los Pachecos (Span. family name). =Eng. (1). 
There are a few Mexican houses at this place. 

[10:9] San Juan ’Anywbwu of obscure etymology (any unexplained; 
bwu ‘large low roundish place’). ’Anw appears also in a number 
of other names; see [10:10], [10:11], [10:12], [10:13], [10:14], and 
[10:15]. 

[10:10] San Juan’ Anukesi of obscure etymology (anu, see [10:9]; 
kest height’). This name is applied to the higher land east of 
[10:9]. 

[10:11] San Juan’ Anuko of obscure etymology (any, see [10:9]; ko 
‘barranca’ ‘arroyo with banks’). 

This arroyo passes about half a mile north of Alcalde settle- 
ment [10:15]. 

[10:12] San Juan ’Anwoku of obscure etymology (anu, see [10:9]; 
’oku *hill’). 

The group of hills here referred to is about 2 miles from the 
Rio Grande. 

[10:13] San Juan ’Anw’okuko of obscure etymology (any, see [10:9]; 
’oku ‘hill’; ko ‘barranca’ ‘arroyo with banks’). 

[10:14] San Juan’ Anwokubwu ‘? Any (unexplained) hill corner’ (anu, 
see [10:9]; ’okw ‘hill’; bw’w ‘large low roundish place’). 

This low place lies between ?Anw’okw [10:12] and Hyfsekwaje 
[10:21]. It is said to be barren, with no trace of the works of 
man in sight. 

[10:15] (1) San Juan ?Anubwu ‘’ Any (unexplained) town’ (any, see 
[10:9]; bw ‘town’). 

(2) "Akadébw’u ‘Alcalde town’ (Akadé, see Span. (4); bw uw 
‘town’). =Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(3) Eng. Alcalde settlement. (<Span). =Tewa (2), Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Alcalde, Plazita Alcalde ‘magistrate’ ‘judge.’ 

= Tewa (2), Eng. (3). Span. alcalde is translated in Tewa by 
the word ¢sodi, but the name of Alcalde settlement is never 
translated. 

This is an old Mexican settlement. 
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[10:16] San Juan P.?{wese ‘clay point’ (pt ‘a kind of pottery clay,’ 
see Né@py’, under MINERALS; wi/¢ ‘projecting corner or point’). 
This name is given to a small point of land projecting toward the 
south, situated about midway between [10:15] and [10:20]. Cf. 
[10:17] and [10:18]. 

[10:17] San Juan P?iwisity phw’u ‘clay point arroyo’ (2 oes see 
[10:16]; %’* locative and adjective-forming postfix; Aww ‘large 
groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[10:18] San Juan Pv ~wivibwu ‘clay point corner’ (P?¢wi'u7, see 
[10:16]; dw’ ‘large low roundish place’). 

[10:19] San Juan Qwotenebu’u ‘corner where it cuts through’ (qgwouve 
‘to cut through’ as a stream cuts through earth or sand; ng 
locative; bw ‘large low roundish place’). Cf. [10:20]. 

[10:20] San Juan Qwosenekohwu ‘barranca arroyo where it cuts 
through’ (Qwovene, see [10: ‘teal kohwwu ‘barranca arroyo’ <ko 
*barranca’, hw ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

This roe arroyo flows out from Hyltsckwaje [10:21], and in ie 
upper part might perhaps be called /yisekohwu. See [12:2]. 

[10:21] San Juan Wedualnons, see [12:2]. 

[10:22] Small nameless arroyo. 

[10:23] San Juan Pibikutse’in phwu ‘arroyo where the meat is or was 
pounded’ (pibz ‘meat’; kutse ‘to pound’ ‘to peck’; *i” locative 
and adjective-forming postfix; Aw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[10:24] San Juan ’Anpibwu ‘sunflower corner’ (an yz ‘sunflower’, 
probably <Span. afiile ‘sunflower’, used instead of the old Tewa 
name ¢dmpobi ‘sun flower’ (‘dy ‘sun’; pods ‘flower’); bw’w 
‘large low roundish place’). Why the name was originally ap- 
plied was not known tothe informants. Cf. [10:25] and [10:26]. 

[10:25] San Juan’ An pikewi,’ An pibukesi, An pibwokekesi ‘ sunflower 
height’ ‘sunflower corner height’ ‘sunflower height where Old 
San Juan is’ (an yz ‘sunflower’, An pibwu, see [10:24]; ’oke, see 
[10:26]; kes ‘height’). The higher land east of [10:24] is called 
thus. 

Old San Juan Pueblo ruin [10:26] is at this place. 

[10:26] San Juan ’ Oke onwikeji, “An pibwokeonwikejt ‘’ Oke (unex- 
plained) Pueblo ruin’ ‘’ Oke (unexplained) Pueblo ruin at sun- 
flower corner [10:24]? (Oke unexplained, name of San Juan 
Pueblo, see San Juan Pueblo under [11], pages 211-15; ’oywikejz 
‘pueblo ruin’ <’oywi ‘pueblo’, hej? ‘ruin’ postpound; ’An yrbw’u, 
see [10:24]). 

No previous mention of this pueblo ruin can be found. The 
San Juan informants say that San Juan Indians speak of it more 
frequently than they do of any other pueblo ruin, for it is old 
San Juan, and the San Juan people used to live there before they 
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migrated south to build a pueblo [11:17], also called ’ Oke and now 
in ruins, and more recently to build the present pueblo of San 
Juan, which they now inhabit and to which they still apply the 
old name ’ xe, the present pueblo being the third to which this 
name has been applied. 

’An pibwoke onwikeji, above, was abandoned because of a flood, 
according to the San Juan informants. It was once a very popu- 
lous pueblo. In those old days there were certain religious cere- 
monies which required that a man be shut up without food or 
water for twelve days. A certain man, inhabitant of the ancient 
pueblo, was once shut up according to this custom; he was con- 
fined in a dark room, and a man and a woman were appointed.to 
watch him and see that he neither drank nor ate. On the eleventh 
day he burst out of the room like a madman, and crazed for want 
of water, running to a marshy place at’Anibw’w [10:24], just 
below the old pueblo, he lay down and drank and drank of the 
water. This wasa bad omen. After a while the man burst, and 
water from his body gushed over all the highlands and lowlands 
and obliterated the whole pueblo. One can still see at the ruin 
traces of this catastrophe. The inhabitants fled, and built a new 
? Oke village at [11:17] about a mile farther south. The woman 
who had been guarding the fasting man also took to flight, fol- 
lowing the old trail which leads to Picuris. Where this trail 
passes through a gap in the hills the woman lay down on the 
ground to rest, when she was suddenly transformed into a stone, 
which can still be seen lying near the pass. This stone is called 
Ruso’jo‘ great stone’; see [9:14]. The gapreferred tois Kuso’jowi’é 
‘great stone gap’ [9:15]. According to an old custom, the woman 
carried a couple of ears of corn with her to sustain her on her 
journey. ‘These also turned to stone, and may be seen beside the 
petrified old woman. No names of the persons who figure in this 
myth could be obtained. 

The site of the ruin is on a low highland not far from the river. 
Not even a mound could be distinctly traced, so completely oblit- 
erated is the ruin. Some fragments of gray and black unpainte 
pottery were picked up. 

[10:27] San Juan Aop‘agz’1y, see [11:6]. 


[11] sAN JUAN SHEET 


This sheet (map 11) shows the country in the immediate vicinity of 
San Juan Pueblo. So far as could be learned, only one pueblo ruin is 
included in the area shown. On the lowlands east of the Rio Grande 
and west and southwest of San Juan Pueblo the San Juan Indians do 
most of their farming. 
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[11:1] San Juan Zsck'owabe’e ‘little corner of the fireflies’ (¢s’ko‘wa 
said to mean ‘firefly’; bee ‘small low roundish place’). 

This little corner merges into ’Anyzbwu [10:24]. Mr. Julian 
Sanchez owns the land and has his house a short distance east of 
the low place on 7Zszk‘owakwajé [11:2]. This low place appears 
to have given [11:2] and [11:3] their names. 

[11:2] San Juan TZscko'wakwaje, Tsiko'wabekwajée ‘firefly height’ 
‘height of the little corner of the fireflies’ (Zs¢k‘owa, Tsik‘owabe’e, 
see[11:1]; Awajé‘ height’). . This name is applied to the high land 
north and northeast of 7szk‘owabe’e [11:1]. 

[11:3] San Juan 7Zszh‘owabeiyke ‘arroyo of the little corner of the 
fireflies’ (TZ5ck‘owabe’e, see [11:1]; *2’* locative and adjective- 
forming postfix; /o ‘barranca’ ‘arroyo with banks’). 

This little gulch is tributary to 7s¢h‘owabe’e [11:1]. 

[11:4] San Juan Hopeyge, Kop'ag’ikopenge ‘bevond the arroyo’ 
‘beyond the wide gulcharroyo’ (0 abbreviated from Lop‘ag? wko, 
see [11:6]; peyge ‘beyond’). This name refers especially to the 
locality which lies immediately north of the lower Kop‘ag?’in 
[11:6]. 

[11:5] San Juan Hopengebwu, Kop'agiiykopengebwu ‘low corner 
beyond the arroyo’ ‘low corner beyond the wide gulch arroyo’ 
(Kopengebwu, Kop'agv’inkopeyngebwu, see [11:4]; bwu ‘large 
low roundish place’.) 

[11:6] San Juan Kop‘agviny, HKop'ag’wke ‘broad arroyo’ ‘broad 
gulch arroyo’ (ko ‘ barranca’ ‘arroyo with banks’; p'ag¢ ‘ broad’; 
19 f locative and adjective-forming postfix). 

This is a large and straight arroyo with barrancas at many 
places along its course. In the names [11:4] and [11:5] it is often 
referred to simply by ko ‘the arroyo’. Its mouth is opposite the 
upper end of the sandy island [11:9]. Its upper course is called 
Kopikag? iyko,; see[12:7]. Oneshould compare the name Kop‘ag/- 
*inko with Kop'agekohw’u [19:3], the San Ildefonso name of the 
lower part of Pojoaque Creek, which lies north of San Ildefonso 
Pueblo just as this [11:6] lies north of San Juan Pueblo. 

[11:7] San Juan Jop‘e’?’’oku, see [13:17]. 

[11:8] Pueblita Pueblo, see [18:15]. 

[11:9] San Juan Pojaui ‘the island’ (fo ‘water’; javé ‘in the midst of’ 
"iy'}. 

This large sandy island is crossed by the wagon road which con- 
nects Chamita settlement [13:28] with San Juan Pueblo. 

[11:10] Poke ‘water neck’ ‘water brink’ (po ‘water’; ke ‘neck’ 

- *height’). The river bank in the vicinity of San Juan is known 
by this name. 
87584°—29 erH—16——14 
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[11:11] San Juan Pofupokwage ‘level bank by the bend in the river’ 
(po ‘water’; {wu ‘projecting corner or point’, in this instance 
referring to a bend in the river; po ‘water’; kwage ‘high and 
level place’). 

[11:12] San Juan ’?Okeakonnu ‘plain of’? Oke or San Juan Pueblo’ 
(Oke, see San Juan Pueblo, below; ’akonnu ‘plain’ <’akony 
plain; mw unexplained). The entire plateau on which the present 
pueblo of San Juan stands is called thus. Cf. [12:6]. 

[11:13] (1) San Juan Aw?’o Jija ‘mother ditch’, translating the Span. 
name (/wv’o ‘irrigation ditch’; zja ‘mother’). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Acequia Madre ‘mother ditch’. =Tewa (1). 

This is the chief irrigation ditch of the San Juan Indians, and 
is therefore called by this poetic name. A part of it is shown on 
the map. 

[11:14] San Juan Jink‘em‘bwu of obscure etymology r¢ jays ‘willow’; 
key p unexplained; bw’u ‘large low roundish place’). 

Cf. [11:15] and [11:16]. 

[11:15] San Juan Jdyk‘enwiut of obscure etymology (J/éyk'eny, see 
[11:14]; wise ‘projecting corner or point’). Cf. [11:14]. This 
name applies to a sort of projecting point of higher land east of 
the ditch [11:13]. 

[11:16] San Juan VPenibege ‘dead body corner’ ‘graveyard’ (pend 

‘corpse’ ‘dead body’; be’e vena low roundish place’; ge ‘down 
at’ over at’). 

This is the Roman Catholic graveyard at San Juan at present in 
use. In earlier times interments were made in the churchyard 
[11:22]. The graveyard is on the level ground just north of the 
north end of the race-track [11:20]. It is surrounded by a fence. 

[11:17] San Juan Avtigi’?’ ‘bunched stones place’ (ku ‘stone’; tigi 
‘in a bunch’ ‘bunched’, as in 7g7in., San Ildefonso name for the 
Pleiades; ‘2” locative and adjective-forming postfix). This name 
refers to the bunches or groups of stones, which are said to be all 
that remain of the second pueblo called by the name ’Oke. See 
Kutig? oke onwikeji under [11:unlocated], Pp. 219. The whole lo- 
cality about this as yet unlocated ruin is called kadign’t Pett. 
number of Mexican houses are at the place. See Autigikwaje 
[11:23], this name being applied to the height on which the present 
San Juan Pueblo is built. 

[11:18] San Juan Peebwu of obscure etymology (pe is said to sound 
like Pes ‘an unidentified species of rodent resembling the field- 
mouse’; je unexplained; bw’u ‘large Jow roundish place’). Cf. 
[11:19]. 

This low corner lies just west of the rise to the higher land Fe 
east of Autigs’”é [11:17]. 
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[11:19] San Juan Pejebwwa ‘slope by [11:18]? (Pejébwu, see [11:18]; 
va ‘steep slope’). It is said that the bottom [11:18] rises some- 
what to the north at this place; hence the name. 

[11:20] San Juan Pimpijeiy pepo ‘northern race-track’ (pimpije 
‘north’ <piyy ‘mountain’, pije ‘toward’, *2’* locative and 
adjective-forming postfix; ’xpo ‘race-track’ <’g ‘to run,’ po 
‘trail’ ‘ track’). 

This is the northern race-track of the San Juan Indians; it 
runs north and south. For.the southern one see [11:33]. Mrs. 
Perlina Sizer Cassidy, of Santa Fe, New Mexico, informs the 
writer that there are at the northern end of this race-track two 
stones, one on each side, marking the starting place. The one 
on the eastern side is a shaft of sandstone nearly a foot in diameter, 
about 24 feet high, and approximately square. The one on the 
western side, about 30 feet from the ether, is of a kind of granite 
formation of pyramidal form, about 14 feet high, with base of 
rounded triangular form, each side of which is about 2 feet long. 
At about 2 o’clock on St. John’s day, 1912, after a race run 
on this track was finished, three women were observed by Mrs. 
Cassidy to pour water with meal in it over these stones and rub 
them with their hands. This water was what remained in the 
ollas from which the racers had been drinking. Why there 
should be two race-tracks at San Juan and whether this one is 
considered to belong to the Summer or to the Winter phratry, or 
to both or neither, are questions which, so far as the writer knows, 
have not been determined. 

[11:21] San Juan’ Okekwajé ‘’ Oke (unexplained) height’ (? Oke, see San 
Juan Pueblo, pp. 211-215; Awajé ‘height’). The extreme north- 
eastern corner of San Juan Pueblo is called thus. This place is 
said to be called Aguapa by the Mexicans, a term for which no 
explanation has been obtained. 

[11:San Juan Pueblo] (1) ?Okeonwi of obscure etymology (oke 
unexplained; ’oyw2z ‘pueblo’). The original etymology of ’oke is 
no longer known to the Tewa. ’Oke sounds exactly like ‘hard 
metate’ (’o ‘metate’; /e ‘hardness’ ‘hard’). One should also 
notice the fse’oke name of a certain Tewa religious officer, which is 
said to mean ‘hard metate face’ (fse ‘face’; ’o ‘metate’; fe ‘hard’). 
In most of the forms quoted below the noticeable aspiration at 
the end of the o just before the is represented by a letter such 
as hor Span. 7. Dr. J. Walter Fewkes seems to have noticed some 
peculiarity, since he writes’. A single San Juan person is called 
regularly ’Oke’*; two or more San Juan people are called regu- 
larly Okey, but the San Juan Tewa and perhaps some other 
Tewa sometimes say ’ Okey » (’*, ’vy p locative and adjective-form- 
ing postfix). The name’ Qkxe was originally applied to the pueblo 
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ruin [10:26] and after that pueblo was destroyed, to the unlocated 
pueblo ruin at [11:17], the present pueblo of San Juan being 
according to the tradition the third to which the name has been 
applied. See the general discussion below. The forms of ’ Oke 
quoted from various sources! all apply to the present San Juan, no 
mention of the pueblo ruins to which this name is applied being 
there made. ‘‘Ohque.”? ‘‘Ochi.”* ‘*Oj-qué.”* ‘‘San Juan do 
los Caballeros, or Oj-ke.”® ‘‘San Juan, Jyuo-tyu-te Oj-ke.”® 
The writer has not had opportunity to question Tewa about ‘‘ J yuo- 
tyu-te.” The spelling has a non-Tewa appearance. ‘‘Ohke, 
‘up-stream place’.”’? The meaning given is certainly incorrect. 
“Orke’.”§ Given as the Hano Tewa name of San Juan. ‘‘Kaj- 
kai;”® this is given as the native name. 

(2) San Juan Kutigthwaj? onwi, Kutigikwaje oke onwi ‘bunched 
stone height pueblo’ ‘bunched stone height pueblo of ? Oke (un- 
explained) (Autig¢ékwaje, see [11:23]; ?Oke, see Tewa (1), above; 
’oywr ‘pueblo’). This name is applied to distinguish the present 
San Juan from the first- and second-built pueblos, now in ruins, 
which were called by the same name. 

(3) Taos *‘ Pakabalttyt, ‘where the Rio Grande opens into a 
plain’”.7 Cf. Picuris (4), Isleta (6). 

(4) Picuris ‘‘ Pakuqhalai”’.*° ‘*Paékupala”."' Cf. Taos (8), Is- 
leta (6). 

(5) Picuris ‘‘ Topfaine ‘San Juan people’ ”." 

(6) Isleta ‘‘ Paki’parai”.*® - Cf. Taos (3), Picuris (4). 

(7) Jemez Sdhwdé (<Span.). The writer is convinced that this 

- is the only name for San Juan commonly used at the present day 
by the Jemez. See Jemez (8). 

(8) Jemez jdpdg?’t of obscure etymology (/jd unexplained; pa 
‘water’; gt ‘down at’ ‘over at’). This is an old and abandoned 
name formerly applied to San Juan, as nearly as the informant 
could remember. It seems likely that it is however the old Jemez 
name of Santa Clara Pueblo; see [14:71]. The people of pjapagi% 
were called (ja pats@af (ts@af ‘ people’). 

(9) Cochiti Sanhwan. (<Span.). =Span. (14). 

(10) Sia ‘‘Sanhwan’’.? (<Span.). =Span. (14). 

1 Chiefly through Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 443, 1910. 

2Smith, Cabeca de Vaca, p. 163, 1871. 

’ Gatschet in Mag. Amer. Hist., p. 259, April, 1882. 

4 Bandelier in Ritch, New Mexico, p. 201, 1885. 

5 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 128, 1890. 

6 Ibid., note, p. 260. 

7 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer, Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 443, 1910). 

8 Fewkesin Nineteenth Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., p. 614, 1900. 

9 Jouvenceau in Catholic Pioneer, 1, No. 9, p. 12, 1906. 

10 Hodge, op. cit., p. 444. 


ll Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 
12 Spinden, Sia notes, MS., 1910. 
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(11) Oraibi Hopi Jy'paka Téewa ‘last Tewa’ (ju'paka ‘last’; 
Téwa ‘'Tewa’). San Juan is the village of the Tewa passed last 
of all when going up the Rio Grande Valley; hence the name. 

(12) Navaho ‘‘Kin Kléchint ‘red house people’”.! ‘* Khinti- 
chini, the red house people, the SanJuan’’.? *‘ Khinticht, red house, 
San Juan.” 

' (18) Eng. San Juan. (<Span.). =Span. (14). 

(14) Span. San Juan, San Juan de los Caballeros ‘Saint John> 
‘Saint John of the gentlemen’. =Eng. (13). Bandelier 
explains why ‘‘de los Caballeros” was added to the saint name: 
**The village [13:27] was definitively forsaken in’ 1598, for the 
benefit of the Spaniards, who established themselves in the houses 
temporarily, until they could build their own abodes. This 
occurred with the consent of the Indians, who voluntarily relin- 
quished the place to join their brethren at San Juan; and it was 
partly on account of this generous action that the title ‘De los 
Caballeros’ was bestowed upon the Tehuas of the latter village”.® 
**Sant Joan”.® ‘*Sant Joan Batista”.” ‘‘San Juan de los Cabal- 


‘leros”.® ‘*Saint-Jean de Chevaliers”.® ‘*St. Johns”. ‘*San 


Juan. **s,sonn”.”'**S;Joanne”.” **S. Jean”.¥ S: ean”. 
**San Juaners”.*® ‘*San Juan de los Cabelleros”.*7  ‘* San Juane- 
ros”.48 ‘**San Juan de Cabalenos”.? 


1 Curtis, American Indian, I, p. 138, 1907. 


2 Franciscan Fathers, An Ethnologic Dictionary of the Nayaho Language, p. 128, 1910. 
3Tbid., p. 136. i 

4Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 61-62, 1892. 

5“ Historia de la Nueva Mexico (fol. 141)— 


Aqui los Indios mui gustosos, 

Con nosotros sus casas dividieron, 
Y luego que alojados y de asiento, 
Haziendo vezindad nos assentamos. 


Also— 


Hazia un gracioso Pueblo bien trazado 

A quien San Juan por nombre le pusieron, 
Y de los caualleros por memoria, 

De aquellos que primero lebantaron, 

Por estas nueuas tierras y regiones, 

El sangriento estandarte donde Christo, 
Por la salud de todos fue arbolado. 


This disposes of the fable that the title ‘Caballeros’ was given to the San Juan Indians for 


their loyalty to Spain during the insurrection of 1680. On the contrary, the Indians of San Juan 
were among the most bitter and cruel of the rebels; and their participation in the risings of 1694 and 
1696 is well known’”’.—BANDELIER, ibid. 


p. 


6 Oflate (1598) in Doc. Inéd., XVI, p. 256, 1871. 

7Tbid., pp. 109, 116. 

8 Cordova (1619) trans. in Ternaux-Compans, Voy., X, p. 440, 1838; Villa-Sefior, Theatro Amer.,, Ir, 
418, 1748. 

9 Cordova, op. cit. 

10 Heyleyn, Cosmography, p. 1072, 1703. 

ll Shea, Cath. Miss., p. 82, 1870. 

122—)’Anville, Map. N. A., Bolton’s ed., 1752. 

13 Morelli, Fasti Novi Orbis, p. 31, 1776. 

M4 Vaugondy, Map Amérique, 1778. 

15 Crepy, Map Amérique Septentrionale, 1783 (?). 

16 Davis, Span. Conquest New Mexico, p. 289, 1869. 

17 Villa-Sefior (1748) quoted by Shea, Cath. Miss., p. 83, 1855, 
18 ten Kate, Reizen in N. A., p. 221, 1885. 

19 Donaldson, Moqui Pueblo Indians, p. 91, 1893. 
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According to San Juan tradition, the present pueblo is the third 
one which has been called’ Oke. The first Oke Pueblo is [10:26], 
the ruins of which are about a mile north of the present San Juan. 
When this pueblo was destroyed by a miraculous flood, the inhab 

~ itants built a second pueblo called ’Oke at Ridig? 7 (11: 17], the 
ruin of which has not been located. This second pueblo was only 
a few hundred yards northwest of the third and present pueblo of 
Oke, which is situated on the height or mesa near Autig?’74, the 
latter name applying to a low place. Why the second-built 
pueblo was abandoned for the present site was not known to the 
informants. The now ruined pueblo of /uyge [13:27] and the 
pueblo of ’ Oke (the present San Juan) used to be ‘* like brothers,” 
it is said. When J/uyge was abandoned its inhabitants went to 
live at’ Oke or at Pueblita [18:15]. When /wyge was permanently 
abandoned seems not to be known to the historians. Bandelier* 
says: ‘*Yuge-uingge must have been still occupied in 1541, for 
Castafieda says, in Rouboka p. 138: ‘Mais ceux de Yuque-yunque 
abandonnérent deux beaux villages qu’ils possédaient sur les bords 
du fleuve,.et se retirérent dans les montagnes ... On trouva 
beaucoup de vivres dans les deux villages abandonnés’”. 

Bandelier obtained the following interesting tradition from the 
San Juan Indians: ‘*‘ Indian folk-lore has much to say about Yuge- 
uingge. The Tehuas relate that when their ancestors journeyed , 
southward from Cibobe, and the division into summer and winter 
people occurred, of which I have spoken in the First Part of this ‘a 
Report [p. 303], the summer people, under the guidance of the 
Pay-oj-ke or Po-a-tuyo, settled at Yuge-uingge; but the winter 
people, after wandering over the eastern plains for a long 
while, at last went in search of their brethren, and established 
themselves near San Juan in sight of the other’s village at 
Chamita. Finally it was agreed upon that a bridge should be 
built across the Rio Grande, and the official wizards went to work 
and constructed it by laying a long feather of a parrot over the 
stream from one side, and a long feather of a magpie from the 
other. As soon as the plumes met over the middle of the stream, 
people began to cross on this remarkable bridge; but bad sor- 
cerers caused the delicate structure to turn over, and many people 
fell into the river, where they became instantly changed into 
fishes. For this reason the Navajos, Apaches, and some of the 
Pueblos refuse to eat fish to this day. The story goes on to tell _ 
that both factions united and lived together at Oj-ke on the east 
bank”.? 

The present writer obtained a sien ss different version of 
the same tale, which is given under Szpop'e, Mytruic Puiacss, 


1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 0, p. 61, note, 1892. 2Tbid., pp. 60-61. 
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pages 571-72. The informant of San Juan who related this 
tale knew nothing of /uyge [13:27] being settled by Summer 
people and ’Oke by Winter people. He said that he supposed 
that both these places were settled by the same kind of people. 
He did not know that the feather bridges were made at San 
Juan; he had heard merely that they were made somewhere 
across the Rio Grande. The informant said that both /Juyge and 
Oke (at its various sites) were, inhabited for a very long time, 
but that at last /ynge was abandoned, the people being merged 
into the ’ Oke villagers, as stated above. The informant was an 
old man, and his statements were honestly made. 

The San Juan Indians will invariably tell one that San Juan 
was the chief Tewa village in olden days. Councils (Span. juntas) 
‘of villagers from all the Tewa pueblos, from Tano pueblos, Taos 
and Picuris, used to be held at San Juan. It was from San Juan 
that word was sent out when the Tewa tribe declared war. The 
Tewa of the ‘other pueblos do not contradict these statements. 
San Juan, it will be remembered, played a leading part in the 
rebellion of 1680. 

In ancient times, it is said, the people of San Juan used to raise 
melons, corn, cotton, etc., on the highlands east of San Juan, in 
places which are now barren indeed. It was dry farming and crops 
were not certain; but usually plenty of rain fell in those times. 

According to the informants, the Tewa of San Juan are of 
pure blood, not mixed with non-Pueblo blood as are the Taos. 
This information was received in one instance unsolicited. Yet 
Bandelier' says: ‘“‘at San Juan the Yutas [Ute] and Apaches 
[Jicarilla Apache] . . . have assiduously contributed to the prop- 
agation of the species.” As regards the architecture of San Juan 
the same authority says: ‘‘Santo Domingo, San Juan, Santa Ana, 
and especially Acoma, consist of several parallel rows of houses 
forming one to three streets.”? There is only one estufa at San 
Juan; this is in the northern part of the village. It is a rectan- 
gular structure, above ground, and contains no permanent paint- 
ings in its interior. 

The elevation of San Juan, according to the Wheeler Survey, 
is 5,601 feet.® 

There is a post office at present at San Juan Pueblo, but the 
official name of the post office is Chamita. 

~The name’ Vke is also applied by the San Juan to a bright star 
seen in the southern skies; see Srars, page 49. 








1 Final Report, pt. 1, pp. 261-262, 1890. 
2 Ibid., p. 265. 
3 Gannett, Dictionary of Altitudes, p. 650, 1906. 
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[11:22] San Juan J/sdte ‘ mass-house’ ‘church’ (msi ‘mass’ <Span. 
misa ‘Roman Catholic mass’; ¢e ‘dwelling-place’). 

This is the Roman Catholic church. Its entrance faces the 
east. It is sometimes distinguished from the chapel across from 
it by being called AMisite hei ‘the large church’ (hej? ‘large’; 
vt locative and adjective-forming postfix). Across the street 
from this church, east of it, isa Roman Catholic chapel, which 
has its entrance toward the west. This is called Msdte’e (Ce 
diminutive) by the San Juan Indians to distinguish it from the 
church. In front of the church stands a statue of the Mother of 
Jesus, which is called by the San Juan Indians V@’imbe Kwijo 
‘our lady’, translating the Span. ‘‘Nuestra Sefiora” (nd@’ymbz 
‘our’; Awzjo ‘old woman’, used here to show reverence). 

[11:23] San Juan Kutigikwaje ‘bunched stone height’, referring to 
Rutigi’* (Kutig?, see [11:17]; kwaje ‘height’). This name refers 
to the whole high locality on which the pueblo of San Juan is 
built, the present pueblo itself sometimes being distinguished as 
Ridibinduge oke; see San Juan Pueblo, above. See also [10:26] 
and [11:17]. 

[11:24] San Juan Kuteheji’0* ‘the big store’ (kute ‘store’ <hy ‘to 
trade’, te ‘dwelling-place’ ‘house’ ‘building’; hejz ee 44 
fobavivd and adjective-forming postfix). 

This is the store of Reuth, Eldodt & Co. 

[11:25] San Juan ’Age ‘down at the slope’ ’a@a ‘steep or short slope’; 
ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). All the lowland sloping toward the 
river west of San Juan Pueblo is called thus. This is the form 
used when the speaker is at San Juan and the place is below 
him. 

[11:26] San Juan Potsa ‘marsh’ (po ‘water’; tsa ‘to cut through’). 
Although fotsa is applied to any marsh, when used at San 
Juan, unless otherwise indicated, the word refers to this place. 
There is some swampy ground, and several cottonwood trees 
stand at the place. 

[11:27] San Juan ’?Akoygeryko ‘the arroyo down at the plain’ ‘the 
arroyo over at the plain’ ‘the or of the plain’, referring to 
Oke akonnu [11:12] Cakeyr ‘plain’; ge ‘down at’ ooher at’; 
’4°4 Jocative and adjective-forming postfix; Xo ‘ barranca’ ‘arroyo 
with banks’). 

This arroyo runs in front of (north of) the residence of Mr. 
Samuel Eldodt, the merchant, of San Juan. See [11:28] and 
[11:29]. 

[11:28] San Juan Hogwoge ‘down where the arroyo cuts through’ 
‘delta of the arroyo’, referring to [11:27] (Ze ‘barranca’ ‘arroyo 
with banks’; gwo ‘to cut through’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). 
This name is instantly understood by a San Juan Indian as 
referring to a definite locality. See [11:27]. 
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[11:29] San Juan Aonuge ‘down below thearroyo’, referring to [11:27] 

* (ko ‘ barranca’ ‘arroyo with banks’; nw wu ‘below’; ge ‘down at’ 
‘over at’). This name refers to quite a large and indefinite locality 
below (i. e., west of) the end [11:28] of the arroyo [11:27]. See 
[11:27] and [11:28]. 

[11:30] San Juan ’2ldobc teqwa ‘dwelling house of Eldodt’ (Z7d6 
< German Eldodt; 62 possessive postfix; tegwa ‘house’ < te dwell- 
ing-place’, gwa indicating state of being a receptacle). 

. This is the red-brick residence of Mr. Samuel Eldodt. He has 
a collection of rare Indian objects from existing pueblos and 
pueblo ruins, which he courteously allowed the writer to examine 
and use for purposes of study. - 

[11:31] San Juan ’2vdkewt ‘threshing-floor height’ (esd ‘threshing- 
floor’ <Span. era ‘threshing-floor’, which in turn is derived from. 
Latin area, of same meaning; kevi ‘ height’). 

This is a high place southeast of Mr. Eldodt’s house where wheat 
is threshed in Mexican fashion by driving animals over it. 

[11:32] San Juan ’Hkweldtegwa ‘school house’ (ekwela ‘school’ 
<Span. escuela ‘school’; tegwa ‘house’ <te ‘dwelling place’, 
gwa denoting state of being a receptacle). 

This is the Government schoolhouse for Indian children. It is 
south of the pueblo. 

[11:33] San Juan ’Akompyein pepo ‘southern race-track’ (Cakempije 
‘south’ <’akoyy ‘plain’, pije ‘toward’; *i’* locative and adjective- 
forming postfix; ’x# po ‘race-track’<’g ‘torun’, po ‘track’ ‘trail’). 

This is the southern ceremonial race-track of the San Juan 
Indians. It lies on the level, barren height of 7Zsigwakonnu 
[11:34] and extends in a north and south direction as does the 
northern race-track. See [11:20]. 

[11:34] San Juan TZsgwakonnu, Tsigikwajé ‘chico plain’ ‘chico 
height’ (7szgu an unidentified species of bush, called chico by 
the Mexicans of the Tewa country; ’akonnw ‘plain’ <’akoyp 
‘plain’, nw unexplained; Awajzé ‘ height’). This name is given to 
the high, barren plain southeast of San Juan Pueblo. Chico 
bushes grow on it; hence the name. | 

This may also be regarded as a part of ’Okeakonnu [11:12]. 
South of [11:34] is 7sigibw’u [11:44], q. v. : 

[11:35] San Juan ?Lkwelapengeerd ‘threshing-floors beyond the 
school’, referring to the Government schoolhouse [11:32] (ekwela 
‘school’ <Span. escuela ‘school’; pxeyge ‘beyond’; ’era ‘thresh- 
ing-floor’ <Span. era ‘threshing-floor’). 

There are several threshing-floors at the locality known by this 
name. . 

[11:36] San Juan Wuge ‘down below’, so called because of its low 

and southerly location (nw wu ‘below’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). 
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Mr. Tomasino Martinez lives about where the more southerly 
of the two circles suggesting this name is placed. 

[11:37] San Juan Kugwanugeinko ‘drag-stone-down ‘arroyo’ (ku 
‘stone’; gwa ‘to drag’; nuge ‘down’ ‘from a higher place to a 
lower place across a surface’ <nw’u ‘below’, ge ‘down at’ ‘over 
at’ ‘down to’ ‘over to’; *¢,r locative and adjective-forming post- 
fix; ko ‘barranca’ ‘arroyo with banks’). 

_ Who dragged a stone down, and under what circumstances, is 
probably forever forgotten. It is not impossible that the arroyo 
itself did the dragging of a stone or stones referred to by this 
name. 

This arroyo is quite deep where it cuts through the edge of the 
highland. It starts at Zscgwakonnu [11:34] and loses itself in 
the lowlands of Muge [11:36]. See [11:38]. 

[11:38] San Juan P'ewawyndiwe ‘where the cross stands’ (pewa 
‘cross’ <p‘e ‘stick’, wa unexplained; wins ‘to stand’; *¢we 
locative). 

On the high corner just north of [11:37] where the latter 
leaves the highland stands a wooden cross, said to have been 
erected by Mexicans in connection with a funeral procession. 

[11:39] San Juan Keapo ‘badger water’ (ke’'a ‘badger’; po ‘ water’). 

This is a low place near the bank of the Rio Grande. 

[11:40] San Juan Pinge ‘in the middle’, referring in some way to the 
middle or central portion of the lowlands. 

fl1:41] San Juan fugobe’e ‘little corner of the mosquitoes’ (/ugo 
‘mosquito’ ; be’e ‘small low roundish place’). 

[11:42] San Juan Puwabw’u ‘cultivated land corner’ (puwa ‘ cultivated 
land’ ‘land under state of cultivation’; bw’w ‘large low roundish 
place’). 

It is at this place that the clay-pit [11:43] is situated. 

[11:43] San Juan P?’inapok' ondwwe ‘ where the clay is dug’, referring 
to a peculiar kind of clay (pv wmapo ‘moist clay’ ‘clay that is 
moist when it isdug out’ <p7’2 ‘reddish potter sei napo as in 
napota ‘adobe’; kon p ‘to dig’; ’zwe locative). 

This is the ecuris of the clere used in making the common red 
pottery of San Juan. See Miéipi’2, under Mrinerats. The clay- 
pits are at the place called Puwabwu [11:42]. 

[11:44] San Juan Zsigubw’u ‘chico corner’ (¢ts¢gu name of an uniden- 
tified bush which is called chico by the Mexicans of the Tewa 
country; bw’u ‘large low roundish place’). See [11:34]. 

[11:45] San Juan Putewyko, see [12:20]. 

[11:46] San Juan Puteikoqwoge ‘delta of jackrabbit hole arroyo’ 
[11:45] (Puteiyke, see [12:20]; gwoge ‘delta’ < qwo ‘to cut 
through’, ge ‘down at’ ‘ over at’). 

Pute wke is here lost in the lowlands of 7s¢gubw’u [11:44]. 
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UNLOCATED 


San Juan Rutigi’ oywikejt, Rutig? oke oywike) 2,’ Oke onwikejt ‘bunched 
stones pueblo ruin’ ‘bunched stones pueblo ruin of ’ Oke (unex- 
plained)’ ‘pueblo ruin of ’ Oke (unexplained)’ (Kutig?, see [11:17]; 
-oywrkeji ‘pueblo ruin’ <’oywr ‘pueblo’, kez ‘ruin’ postpound; 
* Oke, see San Juan Pueblo, above). 

This pueblo ruin of the second-built village called ’ Oke is said 
to be somewhere in the vicinity of the place called Auéig?2#[11:17], 
in the lowlands a short distance northwest of the present San 
Juan Pueblo. The site was not visited by the writer. See dis- ° 
cussion under [10:26] and San Juan Pueblo, above. 


[12] SAN JUAN HILL SHEET 


This sheet (map 12) shows a small area of arid hill country east of 
San Juan Pueblo. The hill [12:27] is the chief ceremonial hill of the 
San Juan villagers. 


[12:1] San Juan Qwosenekohwu, see [10:20]. 

[12:2] San Juan Hutsekwajé ‘yellow one-seeded juniper height’ (hu 
‘one-seeded juniper’ ‘Juniperus monosperma’; tse ‘ yellowness’ 
‘yellow’, absolute form of. tseji”, tsejiny ‘yellowness’ ‘yellow’; 
kwajé ‘height’). These two long ridges bear this name. Cf. 
[12:3]. 

[12:3] San Juan Hytseko ‘yellow one-seeded juniper arroyos’, refer- 
ring to [12:2] (/utse, see [12:2]; ko ‘barranca’ ‘arroyo with 
banks’). 

These arroyos join, forming Qwovenekohwu [10:20]. . 

[12:4] San Juan Kop‘ag?’w_p, see [11:6]. Only the lower course of 
the arroyo is called by this name. 

[12:5] San Juan’ Agekwajé’akoy » ‘plain of the height above the slope’ 
(age ‘down at the slope’ <’a’a ‘steep slope’ ‘short slope’; ge 
‘down at’ ‘over at’; Awajé ‘height’; ’akoy ‘ plain’). 

Just why this name is applied did not seem to be clear to either 
of the two informants. It refers to the generally level plain 
north of [12:7] and east of [10:26]. 

[12:6] San Juan ’?Okekwagéakoy » ‘plain of the high flat place by ’ Oke 
(unexplained)’, referring to San Juan Pueblo (’ Oke, see San Juan 
Pueblo, under [11], pp. 211-215; wage ‘high flat place’ ‘mesa 
top’; ’akoy ‘plain’). 

[12:7] San Juan KAopékagi ‘red starving arroyo’ (#q ‘barranca’ 
‘arroyo with banks’; pé ‘redness’ ‘red’; kagé ‘starving’ ‘becom- 
ing or having become thin from starvation’). 
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The connection in which this name was originally given was 
not known to the informants. This arroyo and its height [12:8] 
are reddish in places. The arroyo is nothing but the upper part 
of [12:4]. Cf. [12:87 

[12:8] San Juan Kopikage’inkwaje, Kopikag’ inkwaje oku ‘red starving 
arroyo height’ ‘hills of red starving arroyo height’ (Kopikagi, 
see [12:7]; 0’ locative and adjective-forming postfix; kwajé 
‘height’; ’oku ‘ hill’). 

This reddish height is north and northeast of the ek from 
which it appears to take its name. See [12:7]. 

ine: 9] San Juan Samp aniko, Jimp'awinko ‘broad willow arroyo’ 
Gdyp ‘willow’; p‘a ‘broadness’ ‘broad’ ‘largeness and flatness’ 
‘large and flat’, here evidently referring to the shape of a willow 
tree or a group or number of willow trees; *47,, nz locative and 
adjective-forming postfix, the San Juan dialect sometimes having 
ni for wy; ko ‘barranca’ ‘arroyo with banks’). See [12:13]. 

Whether the name originally applied to the arroyo or to the 
height [12:13] it is of course impossible to determine. No willow 
trees'were to be seen either in the dry gulch or on the height. 
See [12:13]. 

[12:10] (1) San Juan Wobivé ‘medicine piles’ (wo ‘ medicine’ “magic” ; ; 
biuz ‘pile’ or ‘heap’ of roundish shape). Why this name is applied 
appeared not to be known to the informants. Perhaps it refers 
to the occurrence of the medicinal plant referred to by name (2), 
below. 

(2) San Juan ?Agojop‘eoku ‘ contrayerba hills’ Vagojop‘e ‘ con- 
trayerba’ ‘ Dorstenia contrayerba’, a kind of weed the stalks of 
which are chewed, the cud being applied to sores and swellings 
by the Indians <’agojo ‘star’, p‘e ‘stick’ ‘stalk’ ‘plant’; ’okw 
*hill’). 

[12:11] San Juan Papibe’c ‘red fish corner’, referring to [12:12] (Papz, 
see [12:12]; bee ‘small low roundish place’). 

[12:12] San Juan Papikwajé ‘red fish height’, said to be applied 
because the height looks like the reddish spine of a reddish fish, 
although the writer could not sec the resemblance (pa ‘fish’; pz 

‘redness’ ‘red’; kwazé ‘ height’). 

[12:13] San Juan Tinta: akwajé ‘broad willow height’ (Jédmp‘a, see 
[12:9]; kwaje ‘height’. 

[12:14] San Juan 7imiathin pee” ‘little shield painting’ (¢24¢ ‘shield’ ; 
tv? ‘painting’; hin ye ‘small’; ’2 locative and adjective-forming 
postfix). 

This little hill is as round as a shield and is of reddish and 
yellowish color as if painted. The ‘large shield painting’ hill 
[12:33] is, however, not of shield shape. Cf. [12:15] and [12:33]. 
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[12:15] San Juan Tivite*hinyeko ‘little shield painting arroyo’ 
(Timtethin pe, see [12:14]; ko ‘barranca’ ‘arroyo with banks’). 
This little gulch takes its name from [12:14]. 

[12:16] San Juan Mimfpibisi ‘pile of red earth’ (ndyy ‘earth’; pz 
‘redness’ ‘red’; 6¢42 ‘roundish pile of small size’). 

This is a small roundish hill of bright red color which is con- 
spicuous afar off. 

[12:17] San Juan Toba, Tasentuywejotoba ‘the cliffs’ ‘the cliffs of the 
tall ¢tasey grass species place’, referring to [12:19] (toda ‘cliff’ 
‘vertical bank’; Zasentwywexjo, see [12:19]). 

These cliffs are high and noticeable, and give the upper part of 
the dell of [12:7] a markedly barren appearance. The cliffs are 
yellowish and reddish in color. See [12:18] and [12:19]. 

[12:18] San Juan Tobapexyge, Tasentuywejotobapenge * beyond the cliffs’ 
‘beyond the cliffs of the tall tasey r grass species place’, referring 
to [12:17] (Toba, Tasentunwejotoba, see [12:17]; penge ‘ beyond’). 
This name refers to quite a large region of arid, broken country. 

[12:19] San Juan Zasentuywxjo’oku ‘hills of the tall taseyy grass 
species’ (¢asey r ‘an unidentified species of grass which is very 
good for grazing purposes and grows waist-high under very 
favorable conditions, called by the Mexicans zacate azul’ <¢a 
‘orass’, sen unexplained; tuywejo ‘very high’ <tugwe ‘high’, 
jo augmentative; ’okw * hill’). 

These hills are much higher than any other hills shown on the 
map. They can be seen distinctly from places far west of the Rio 
Grande. There are two peaks or heights. 

[12:20] San Juan Putevko ‘jackrabbit hole arroyo’, referring to 
[12:25] (Pute, see [12:25]; °2’* locative and adjective-forming 
postfix; ko ‘barranca’ ‘arroyo with barrancas’). 

The lower course [11:45] and end [11:46] of this arroyo are 
shown on map [11]. 

[12:21] San Juan Zszgubw>u, see [11:44]. 

[12:22] San Juan Autsiywebw inko ‘blue rock arroyo’ (Kutséywebwu, 
see [12:23]; ’2’* locative and adjective-forming postfix; ko ‘ bar- 
ranca’ ‘arroyo with banks’). The name appears to be taken 
from [12:23], in which the arroyo lies. 

The arroyo is tributary to [12:20]. 

[12:23] San Juan Kutsdywebwu ‘blue stone corner’ (ku ‘stone’; 
tsdnwe ‘blueness’ ‘blue’ ‘greenness’ ‘green’; bww ‘large low 
roundish place’). 

The informants said that there were bluish or greenish stones 
in this low place. The place has given names to [12:22] and 
[12:24]. d 

[12:24] San Juan Kutsénwebukwaje ‘blue stone corner height’ (Audésd- 
nwxbwu, see [12:23]; kwajée ‘height’). Cf. [12:22] and [12:23]. 
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[12:25] San Juan Puteoku ‘rabbit hole hill’ (pu ‘rabbit’; te ‘dwell- 
ing-place’ ‘warren’ ‘rabbit hole’; ’okw ‘hill’). This name ap- 
plies also to the small hills surrounding the larger hill on which 
the circle is placed. See [12:26]. 

[12:26] San Juan Kuk‘ondiwe ‘stone quarry’ (ku ‘stone’; key ‘to 
dig’; ’2we locative). 

There i is a quarry at this place from which stone has been taken 
to build the church and other buildings at San Juan Pueblo. 
The quarry is said to belong to Mr. Samuel Eldodt, of San Juan 
Pueblo. 

[12:27] San Juan ’ Okeutwywejo ‘high hill’ Cols ‘hill’; tunwejo ‘very 
high’ < tuywe ‘high’, jo augmentative). 

This is the sacred high hill of the San Juan Indians. It has 
two shrines on its top; see [12:28] and [12:30]. The unidentified 
medicine-plants kutebi and tiwo were found growing on this hill. 

[12:28] The northern peak of [12:27] hill. On this summit is a shrine 
of stones arranged like a letter U, about a yard in length, with 
the opening toward San Juan Pueblo. 

[12:29] The middle peak of [12:27] hill. 

There is no shrine on this peak. 

[12:30] The southern peak of [12:27] hill. 

There is on this summit a large V-shaped stone shrine with the 
opening toward San Juan Pueblo. Where the two lines of the 
V meet is erected a large slab of yellowish stone. 

[12:31] San Juan Okutuywejopenge, ’Okutuywejopengebu’u ‘beyond 
the high hill’ ‘corner beyond the high hill’ ( Okutwywejo, see 
[12:27]; peyge ‘beyond’; bw’u ‘large low roundish place’). 
These names refer to a more or less definite locality beyond, 
i. e., east of, [12:27]. Cf. [12:32]. 

[12:32] San Juan ’ Okutuywejopengekwaeé ‘heights beyond the high 
hill’ ? Okutunwejopeyge, see [12:31]; kwaje ‘ height’). This name 
may be used to include [12:33], which has also a name proper 
to itself. 

[12:33] San Juan Timietheiv* ‘large shield palate (Tiwita, see 
[12:14]; Aeje ‘largeness’ ‘ large’; ’2” locative and adjective-forming 
postfix). 

This is the large shield painting as distinguished from the 

‘small shield painting’ [12:14]. [12:33] is long and not shield- 
- shaped, while [12:14] is round like a shield. As noted under 

[12:32], this hill is sometimes included with the hills designated 

[12:32] under the descriptive name of ’ Okutuywejopengehwaje. 

[12:34] San Juan Tobap' okwajetoba ‘cliff hole height cliffs’ (Tobap'o- 
kwaje, see [12:36]; toba ‘ cliff’). Cf. [12:35]. 
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[12:35] San Juan Tobap‘o, Todap'o’’ ‘cliff hole’ ‘at the cliff hole’ 
(toba ‘cliff’; p‘o ‘hole’ ; ’2”‘ locative and adjective-forming postfix). 
There is a cave in the cliff at this place. This ‘cliff hole’ has 

given names to [12:34] and [12:36]. 

[12:36] (1) San Juan Tobap‘okwaje ‘cliff hole height’. (Zobap‘o, see 
[12:35]; Awajée ‘ height’). The hills, or perhaps more properly the 
western hill only, are so called because of the well-known cave 
[12:35]. 

(2) San Juan ’Agap‘ekwaje, ’Agap‘asikwaje, of obscure ety- 
mology ( Agape, ’Agap‘dsv’2, see [12:37]; kwaye ‘height’). This 
name is surely taken from that of [12:37]. 

[12:37] San Juan ’Agap‘esi’2 of obscure etymology (aga an unex- 
plained word which occurs also in [22:54]; p‘e ‘stick’; és7’2 
‘canyon’). 

This is said to be a deep gulch, tributary to [12:20]. 

[12:38] San Juan Sapobwu ‘corner of the thin or watery excrement’ 
(sa ‘excrement’; po ‘water’; bww ‘large low roundish place’). 

This is a large hollow in the hills which extends far to the south- 
east toward Santa Cruz Creek. . Cf. [12:39]. 

[12:39] San Juan Sapokwaje, Sapokwajeoku ‘height of the thin or 
watery excrement’ ‘hills of the height of the thin or watery 
excrement’ (sapo, see [12:38]; kwajé ‘height’; ’okw ‘ hill’). 

[12:40] ? Oke onwike)i, see [10:26]. 


UNLOCATED 


San Juan Pibww ‘red corner’ (fi ‘redness’ ‘red’; bww large low 
roundish place’). 
This is said to be a dell in the hills east of and not very far 
from San Juan Pueblo. 


[13] CHAMITA SHEET 


The area shown on this sheet (map 13) lies about the confluence 
of the Chama and Rio Grande, west of San Juan Pueblo [18:24]. 
Canoe Mesa [13:1] occupies the upper part of the sheet. The whole 
of the area shown was formerly claimed and occupied by the San 
Juan Indians. . 

The entire region west of San Juan Pueblo, west of the Rio Grande, 
is called ’?O¢‘onne ‘on the other side’ (ot'on 7 unexplained; nx loca- 
tive) by the San Juan Indians. They use also the Span. name 
Chamita, as do Mexicans and Americans, to indicate the territory 
west of the Rio Grande, west of San Juan. Chamita is more strictly 
the name of the Mexican settlement [13:28]. 
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[13:1] (1) Tsikwaje, Tsikwage ‘basalt height’ ‘basalt mesa’ (¢s2 ‘ ba- 
salt’; kwajé ‘height’; kwage ‘large fiat high place’ ‘mesa’). 

(2) Eng. Canoe Mesa, Canoa Mesa. (<Span.). =Span. (4). 

(3) Eng. Black Mesa, Black Mesa near San Juan. =Span. (5). 
Cf. [18:19]. ‘‘ Black Mesa”.' ‘‘ Black Mesa (Mesa Canoa)”.? 

(4) Span. Mesa de la Canoa, Mesa Canoa ‘Canoe Mesa’ ‘boat 
mesa’. =Eng. (2). ‘*‘Mesade la Canoa”.* ‘* Black Mesa (Mesa 
Canoa)”’.4 

(5) Span. Mesa Prieta ‘black mesa’. =Eng. (8). Cf. [18:19]. 
The mesa is commonly called thus by Mexicans of the vicinity. 
Mr. Thomas 8S. Dozier of Espafiola informs the writer that this 
is the name which appears on deeds and land grants; he has seen 
a large blueprint map which had this name on it. 

This high mesa with its dark cliffs is one of the most striking 
geographical features of the Tewa region. It is called Black 
Mesa from its color, and Canoe Mesa presumably because of its 
oblong boatlike shape. The name Black Mesa is better avoided, 
lest it be confused with other mesas of the region called by this 
name. The Tewa of all the villages call it Zszkwaje, or Tsthwage. 
Bandelier*® says of the mesa: ‘‘In the east an extensive plateau, 
covered by a layer of black trap, separates this valley [the Chama 
Valley] from the Rio Grande; it is called the ‘Mesa de la Canoa’, 
and there are no vestiges of antiquity on its surface so far as I am 
aware, but there are rents and clefts in its eastern side that I have 
reason to believe are used to-day by the Indians of San Juan for 
sacrificial purposes”. Canoe Mesa is crossed by at least two im- 
portant trails; the /utwpo [9:17] and the 7sewzpo [10:3]. It is 
probably to the latter trail that Bandelier® refers when he says: 
‘SA trail leads across it [Canoe Mesa] to the Rio Grande from Ojo 
Caliente”. See [5:54], [7:23], [13:2]. 

[13:2] San Juan Zspwiei, 7st fwru ixhaealt point’, refer ring to [13:1] 
(tsz ‘basalt’; wee ‘projecting corner or point’; /ww ‘ projecting 
point’). 

[13:3] San Juan Qwakesi ‘housetop height’ (gwa showing state of 
being a receptacle, as in tegwa ‘house’, poqwa ‘reservoir for 
water’, qwasy ‘houserow of a pueblo’; kei ‘height’ ‘top’). It 

is said that this long hill is so called because of its resemblance to 
a house or row of houses; also, that. Qwakevitoda (toda ‘ cliffs’) is 
either another name of the hill or a name of a locality near the 
hill. See [13:4]. 


1 Hewett, Antiquities, pl. xvu, 1906. 

2Jeancon, Explorations in Chama Basin, New Mexico, Records of the Past, X, p. 92, 1911. 
3 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 63, 1892. 

4Jeancon, op. cit. 

6 Bandelier, op. cit., note. 
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[13:4] A large white house with a red roof, owned by a Mexican. 
The southern end of Qwakesi [18:3] is almost due west of this 
Mexican villa. 

[13:5] San Juan Ta’n pentuywejooku, Tan pentugwejobow ‘hill of 
the tall ta’n yey yp bushes’ (ta’nyeyy an unidentified species of 
bush; tuywejo ‘very high’ <tuywe ‘high’, jo augmentative; 
’okw ‘hill’; bowe ‘large roundish pile’ ‘hill’). The adjective 
refers to the bushes, not to the hill. See [13:6]. 

[13:6] San Juan rb2wi’2 ‘meat gap’ (p62 ‘meat’; wi’? ‘gap’ ‘ pass’). 
This gap gives the name to Pibiw? tyke [18:7]. 


[18:7] San Juan Pibiwi’ryko ‘meat gap arroyo’ (Pibiw7’d, see [13:6]; 


49 / locative and adjective-forming postfix; xq ‘ barranca’ ‘arroyo 
with barrancas’). Why the arroyo was thus named, was not 
known to the informants. 

[13:8] San Juan Jefukohwu of obscure etymology (je fu unexplained; 
kohwu ‘arroyo with barrancas’ <ko ‘barranca’, Awu ‘large 
groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

This arroyo is lost in the fields north of Pueblito [13:15]. 

[13:9] San Juan Tobap‘okwajeboui ‘the roundish height of the cave 
in the cliff’, referring to[18:9](Tobap‘o, see [18:9]; kwajeé ‘height’; 
bowt ‘large roundish pile’). See [13:10]. °* 

[13:10] San Juan Tobap‘o ‘cliff hole’ (toba ‘cliff’; p'o ‘hole’). 

This cave is situated on the southern side and near the top of a 
peculiar round knob [13:9]. The cave opens to the south. Its 

floor is level. The mouth is 8 feet wide; the depth of the cave is 
6 feet. From the innermost part of the cave and on the level of 
its floor a,small tunnel-like hole runs back horizontally 5 feet or 
more. There isa niche in the western wallof the cave. The 
roof of the cave is arching, low, and sooty. 

[13:11] San Juan Tobap‘okesi ‘cliff hole height’ (Tobap'o, see [13:10]; 
keti ‘height’, here referring to a narrow ridge). 

This ridge incloses the low roundish place [18:13]. It isa | 
thin neck of hill; one can walk along its top as along the ridge- 
pole of a house. See [13:12]. 

[13:12] San Juan Tobatse’s’* ‘at the white cliff’ (foba ‘cliff’; ése 
‘whiteness’ ‘white’; ’2 locative and adjective-forming postfix). 

At the place indicated by the circle, on the eastern slope of 
[13:11], is this white cliff. See [13:11] and [13:12]. 

[13:13] (1) San Juan Tobap‘obwu ‘cliff hole corner’, referring to 
[13:10] (Lobap‘o, see [18:10]; bw’w ‘large low roundish place’). 

(2) San Juan Tobaisexbwu ‘white cliff corner’, referring to 
[13:12] (Lobatse, see [18:12]; bw’w ‘large low roundish place’). 
This arid low place gives the arroyo [18:14] its name. 

87584°—29 rrH—16——15 
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[13:14] (1) San Juan Tobap'o’iyko ‘cliff hole arroyo’, referring to 
[13:10] (Tobap‘o, see [18:10]; in locative and adjective-forming 
postfix; ko ‘barranca’ ‘arroyo with barrancas’). 

(2) San Juan Tobatsx’iyko ‘white cliff arroyo’, referring to 
[13:12] (Lobatse, see [18:12]; *¢y,r locative and adjective-forming 
postfix; /o ‘barranca’ ‘arroyo with barrancas’). 

[13:15] (1) San Juan Kun px’ oywi ‘turquoise pueblo’ (kun rx ‘tur- 
quoise’ ‘kalaite’; ’oywz ‘pueblo’). This name is applied also to 
the pueblo ruin [29:23]. Compare also ‘‘a Ja Puenta [8:19], on 
voit la grande ruine de Kwengyauinge (maison de la turquoise 
bleue)”.1 See [8: unclassified]. 

(2) San Juan’ Ot'onne’oywi ‘pueblo on the other side’ (ot-° 
onne ‘on the other side’ <’ot‘on f unexplained, nz locative;’onwt 
‘pueblo’). This name is much used by the San Juan people. 

(3) Eng. Pueblito settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Pueblito ‘little pueblo’. =Eng. (8). 

San Juan is the only Tewa pueblo which has a suburb—Pueb- 
lito. Pueblito isa genuine little Tewa pueblo, built about a court- 
yard or plaza, but inhabited by Indians who are identical with 
the San Juan in origin, dialect, and customs. Bandelier? says of 
Pueblito: ‘*The Indians of San Juan to-day still hold a portion of 
the arable lands about Chamita, and a small colony of them dwell 
on the west side of the Rio Grande at the so-called ‘Pueblito’”. 
A summer village of the Acoma is also called Pueblito in Span.° 

[13:16] San Juan Destwikwajé ‘stinking coyote gap height’ (Desiw?’2, 
see [13:18]; Awajé ‘ height’). 

[13:17] San Juan Jop‘e’?’’oku ‘hill adorned with cane cactus’ (jo ‘ cane 
cactus’ ‘Opuntia arborescens’; p‘e ‘adorned’ ‘fixed up’; 2” loca- 
tive and adjective-forming postfix; ’okw ‘ hill’). 

The railroad track les close under this hill. 

[13:18] San Juan Desiwi’i ‘stinking coyote gap’ (de ‘coyote’; sz said 
to mean ‘stinking’; w2’2 ‘gap’ ‘ pass’). 

This place has given names to [13:16], [13:19], and [13:26]. 

[18:19] San Juan Destwikohwu ‘stinking coyote barranca arroyo’ 
(Desiwv’i, see [18:18]; kohwu ‘barranca arroyo’ <q ‘barranca’, 
hwu large groove’ ‘arroyo’). [18:26] is called by the same 
name. 

[13:20] San Juan Kop‘ag?’typ, see [11:6]. 

[13:21] The San Juan name (which unfortunately has been mislaid by 
the writer) means ‘where the water is deep’. 

[13:22] San Juan Zepokop‘e ‘wagon road bridge’ (tepo ‘wagon road’ 
<te ‘wagon’, fo ‘road’; kop‘e ‘bridge’ ‘boat’? <ko ‘to bathe’, 
pe ‘stick’ Slog’). 





1 Hewett, Communautés, p. 42, 1908. 
2¥Final Report, pt. 1, pp. 62-63, 1892. 
3See Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 316, 1910. 
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[18:23] San Juan Pojasi, see [11:9]. 

[13:24] San Juan Pueblo, see under [11], page 211. 

[18:25] San Juan Puteiyko, see [12:20]. 

[13:26] San Juan Desiwikohwu ‘stinking coyote gap barranca ar- 
royo’ (Desiwi’2, see [18:18]; kohwu ‘barranca arroyo’ <<e ‘ bar- 
ranca,’ Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[13:27] (1) San Juan Junge onwikeji of obscure etymology (yunge 
means clearly enough ‘down at the mocking bird place’ <juyp 
‘mocking bird’, ge ‘ down at’ ‘over at,’ just as the name of the 
pueblo ruin P’?’oge [9:43] means ‘ down at the place of the wood- 
pecker’ and that of the pueblo ruin 7sirege [17:34] means ‘down 
at the place of the bird’; but although the San Juan informants 
agree that this is unquestionably the meaning, they state that. 
when they use the word they never think of a mocking bird or of 
any etymology at all; ’oywikej? ‘pueblo ruin’ <’eyw? * pueblo,’ 
kejt ‘ruin’ postpound). The forms quoted below from various 
sources are intended for Junge oywige (ge ‘down at’ ‘ over at’): 
‘“Yuqueyunque.”! This isa poor spelling, indeed. The writer 
may have been influenced by Span. yunque ‘ anvil’ < Latin incus 
‘anvil.’ ‘‘* Yuque-Yunque’ are the Zehwas [Tewal], north of 
Santa Fé.”? ‘* Yuque-yunque, or Chamita.’”*? ‘* * Yuque-yun- 
que’.”‘ ‘*Yunque is but a contraction of Yuge-uingge. Esca- 
lante says, in Carta al Padre Morft [April 2, 1778], par. 2: ‘Una 
Villa de Espafioles, que era de San Gabriel del Yunque, primero y 
despues de Santa Fé.’ ”*° Juyge is not a contraction but a portion 
of the name Juyye’ onwige. London would hardly be called a con- 
traction of London town. ‘‘Yuqueyunk.”® ‘‘ Yuqui Yanqui.”? 
**Ynqueyunque.”® ‘‘Juke-yunque.”® ‘*‘Yunque.”’ ‘‘ Yuge- 
uingge.”" ‘* Yuge-uing-ge.”’ ‘*Yugeuinge.”* ‘‘* Yun-que.’”’** 
** Yugeuingge (Tewa: ‘village of the ravine’).”!> This etymology 
cannot be correct. It is based on jy ‘to pierce.’ 

(2) Span. ‘‘ Sant Francisco de los Espafioles.” *° 





1Castaneda (1596) in Fourteenth Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., p. 525, 1896. 
2 Bandelier (quoting Castafieda), Historical Introduction, pp. 23-24, 1881. 
3 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 31, 1892. 

4Tbid., p. 61, note. 

5 Ibid., p. 60, note, 

6Gallatin in Trans. Amer. Ethn. Soc., 11, p. 1xxi, 1848. 

7 Kern in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, Iv, map, pp. 38-89, 1854. 

8 Davis, Span. Conquest of New Mexico, pp. 185, 221, 225, 1869, 

9 Loew (1875) in Wheeler Surv. Rep., Vu, p. 344, 1879. 

10 Bandelier in Ritch, N. Mex., p. 210, 1885. 

11 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 0, pp. 48, 58, 60, 61, 1892. 

12Tbid., pt. I, p. 123, 1890. 

18 Hewett: Antiquities, p. 38, 1906; Communauteés, p. 30, 1908, 

4R. E. Twitchell in Santa Fe New Mexican, Sept. 22, 1910. 

15 Hodge in Handbook Inds., pt. 2, 1007, 1910. 

16 Ofiate (1598) in Doc. Inéd., XVI, p. 116, 1871. 
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(3) Span. ‘*Sant Gabriel.”! ‘‘San Gabriel.”? ‘‘Sant Ga- 
briele.” ? 

‘*The pueblo was voluntarily relinquished to the Spaniards under 
Ofiate in 1598, the inhabitants joining their kindred at San Juan. 
In the year named the first white settlement in the West was here 
made, under the name ‘San Francisco de los Espafioles,’? and on 
September 8 the chapel was consecrated. In the following year 
the name was changed to San Gabriel, which has been retained 
by the Mexicans as the name of the place to this day. San Gabriel 
was abandoned in the spring of 1605 and Santa Fé founded as the 
seat of the New Mexican provincial government.”* The older 
Indians of San Juan are still familiar with the name San Gabriel.® 

[13:28] (1) Eng. Chamita settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Chamita, diminutive of Chama <San Juan Tsdmd, 
see discussion under [5:7]. ‘‘The name Chamita dates from the 
eighteenth century, and was given in order to distinguish it from _ 
the settlements higher up on the Chama River.”® ‘‘Chamita.”7 
‘“‘La ville mexicaine de Chamita.”* The Tewa use the Mexican 
name only. 

The name Chamita is applied definitely to the settlement 
[13:28]; also vaguely to the whole region about this settlement. 
See [5:7], {18:27], [13:31]. é 

[13:29] Chamita warehouse or station. 

[13:30] (1) San Juan Juygeokwe ‘little hills of [18:27] (Junge, see 

[13:27]; ’okw ‘hill’; ’e diminutive). This is the old name. 

(2) San Juan Z/amitwokw’e ‘little hills of [18:28]? (Zfamzta, 
Span. Chamita, see [13:28]; ’okw ‘hill’; ’e diminutive). 

These hills are mentioned under the name first given, in a San 
Juan myth. 

[18:31] San Juan Zut'oykest ‘grass shooting up height’ (ta ‘grass’; 
tony ‘to shoot upward,’ said to refer here to the slope of the land 
itself; kes ‘height’). . 

At the grassy rise known by this name Mr. Romelo de Herrera 
has a store. Mexicans at the place said that they include this 

-under the name Chamita. The arroyo indicated on the map, 
west of the circle indicating this place, is presumably named 
Tat onkesihwu or Tatonhwu (hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 





1Ofiate (1598) in Doc. Inéd., XVI, p. 116, 1871, 

2Shea, Cath. Miss., p. 78, 1870. 

3Bandelier in Papers Arch. Inst., 1, p. 19, 1888. 

4Hodge in Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 1007, 1910. 

5 For a ground plan of the ruin see Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pl. 1, fig. 10,1892. Fora descrip- 
tion see the same work, pp. 58-63,and Hewett, Antiquities, No. 38, 1906. See also San Juan Pueblo 
under [11]. 

6 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 62, note, 1892. 

7Ibid., p. 59 et passim. 

8 Hewett, Communautés, p. 30, 1908. 
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[13:32] The San Juan have a special name for this locality, but the 
information is not available. 

[13:33] San Juan Awekympo ‘the railroad’ (kwekuyy ‘iron’ ‘ metal” 
unexplained; po ‘trail’ ‘ road’). 

[13:34] San Juan Awekumpokop'e ‘the railroad bridge’ (Kwekumpo, 
see [13:33]; kop‘e ‘ bridge’ ‘ boat’ </o ‘to bathe’, p‘e ‘stick’ ‘ log’). 

[18:35] San Juan ’A fuge ‘down at the alkali point? (¢ ‘alkali’; few 

‘horizontally projecting point’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). 

The V-shaped alkaline meadow at the confluence of the Chama 
and Rio Grande rivers is called by this name. It is here that 
An pekwijo, the Old Salt Woman, used to dwell and give of her 
body to the people, according to San Juan mythology. See 
[29:110]. The San Juan do not gather salt from this place at the 
present time. The place is, indeed, very scantily supplied with 
alkali or salt, a fact may explain the origin of the myth, which 
relates that Old Salt Woman forsook the place. See [29:110], 
Salt, under Mrnerats; ef. [18:36], [18:15]. 

[13:36] San Juan Pojege ‘down where the waters meet’ (fo ‘ water’; 
je ‘to meet’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). 

This name applies to the confluence and the adjacent locality. 
As used at San Juan Pueblo it often refers especially to the fields 
of San Juan Indians bordering on the Rio Grande, just east of 
the confluence. 

[13:37] San Juan Qwebéjegenugekesi, sometimes abbreviated to Quwe- 
tenugekewi ‘height of kick down together low place’ (Quwebe- 
jegenuge, see [18:38]; head ‘height’). 

The wagon road leading up the Chama Valley on the north side 
of the river passes over this height before plunging into [13:38]. 

[13:38] San Juan Qwebejegenuge ‘kick down together low place’ 
(qwebé ‘to kick an object’ as in the kicking-race game; 7e ‘to 
meet’, said to refer here to the objects kicked; ge ‘down at’ ‘ over 
at’; nwu below’). The name probably refers to the kicking of 
objects in a direction toward each other and downward at this 
place, in connection with the playing of some game, it is said. 
Cf. [18:37]. 7 

[13:39] San Juan Zszko ‘basalt arroyos’ (tsi ‘basalt’; 4o ‘barranca’ 
‘arroyo with barrancas’). 

These short and broken gulches extend from the mesa-cliff to 
the river. The place is strewn with blocks and masses of basalt. 
Cf. [18:1], [18:2]. 

[13:40] (1) Eng. Duende settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Duende‘dwarf’. =Eng. (1). Why the name ‘dwarf? 
was given is not known. 
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There is no San Juan Tewa name for this Mexican settlement. 
The Tewa word meaning ‘dwarf’ is p‘énind, but is never applied 
to this place. 

[13:41] San Juan pun pxek' ondiwehwu, see [2:34]. 

[13:42] San Juan Sipuwis2, see [2:36]. 

[13:43] San Juan Sepuwiwihwu, see [2:37]. 

[13:44] (1) San Juan //yw’inne ‘where the one-seeded juniper’ (hy 
‘one-seeded juniper, Juniperus monosperma’; ’j7 locative and 
adjective-forming postfix; nx locative). The use of two locative 
elements in this word appears to be irregular. The one-seeded 
juniper still grows at the place. This is the old name of the place. 
People at San Juan Pueblo often say Hw inne ’ot' onne Cot onnze 
‘on the other side’ ‘on the other side of the river’, referring to 
the Rio Grande). 

(2) Eng. San José, San José des Chama settlement. (<Span.). 
= Span. (8). 

(8) Span. San José, San José de Chama ‘Saint Joseph’ ‘Saint 
Joseph of Chama’, referring to Chama River. =Eng. (2). 

This settlement extends for two or three miles in a northwest- 
erly-southeasterly direction. The Mexican houses are along the 
irrigation ditch, which runs where the higher irrigated lands to 
the southwest merge into the lower irrigated lands nearer the 
Chama River. The ditch is perhaps half a mile from the river. 
See [13:45]. 

[13:45]:The Roman Catholic church at San José de Chama. 

This is situated at the southern end of the settlement. 

[13:46] (1) San Juan ’Akonnutzx ‘stretched plain’ ?akennw ‘plain’ 
<’akon ‘plain’, nu locative; te ‘state of being stretched’ 
‘stretched’). Cf. Span. (2). 

(2) Sp. Loma Tendida ‘stretched hill’ ‘flat hill? ‘mesa’. Cf. 
Tewa (1), which is evidently a translation of this idiomatic Span. 
expression. 

[13:47] San Juan TZek‘abéhwu ‘break wagon arroyo’ (te ‘wagon’; 
k'abe ‘to break’; ha’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

San Juan Indians go much to the mesa Zek‘abékwajé [2:40] for 
firewood. To reach the height they drive up this small arroyo, 
the wagon road of which is very rough and hard on wagons. 
See [2:40]. 

[13:48] (1) Maehubuwisi, Mahywist ‘owl corner point’ ‘owl point’ 
(Mahubwu, see [14:11]; weed ‘projecting corner or point’). 

(2) Watfewiui ‘point of [14:11] ( Wat/é <Span. Guache, see 
[14:11]; wez¢ ‘projecting corner or point’). 

This long projecting tongue of mesa separates Guache settle- 
ment from San José de Chama [13:44]. See [14:11]. 
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San Juan Potekege oywikeji ‘pueblo ruin down at the edge of the ugly 
water’ (fo ‘water’; te ‘ugliness’ ‘ugly’; kege ‘down at the edge 
of? <ke ‘neck’ ‘height’, ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; onwrikeje 
‘pueblo ruin’ <’oyw? ‘pueblo’, xejz ‘ruin’ postpound). This 
form was obtained from a single San Juan informant, now dead, 
as the name of a pueblo ruin somewhere near Chamita. 


[14] SANTA CLARA WEST SHEET 


The central feature of this sheet (map 14) is Santa Clara Creek 
[14:24]. Roughly speaking, the area of the sheet proper was claimed 
by the Santa Clara people, and a large percentage of the places included 
in this area have names which are known to the Santa Clara Indians 
only. 

Santa Clara Pueblo [14:71] is shown, also the important Mexican 
and American settlement of Espafiola [14:16], and a number of pueblo 
ruins which are claimed by the Tewa and in some cases rather defi- 
nitely by the Santa Claras as the homes of their ancestors. 

The Santa Claras claim also considerable territory east of the Rio 
Grande; see sheet [15]. 


[14:1] pupinnuge, see [2:12]. 

[14:2] Sxebehwaje, see [2:22]. 

[14:3] Zetokwaje, see [2:14]. 

[14:4] AKumantsihwu, see [2:16]. 

[14:5] Adgzpo, see [2:17]. 

[14:6] Awetse’2, see [2:19]. 

[14:7] Oso Creek, see [5:35]. 

[14:8] Mahubuwiui, see [13:48]. 

[14:9] Mahubwinko, Mahwiyko ‘owl corner arroyo’ ‘owl arroyo’ 
(Mahubw’u, see [14:11]; inp locative and adjective-forming post- 
fix; ko ‘barranca’ ‘arroyo with barrancas’). See [14:11]. 

[14:10] Mahubukwajeoku, Mahwoku ‘hills of the height by owl cor- 
ner’ ‘owl hills’ (Mahubwu, see [14:11]; kwajée ‘height’; ’oku 
‘hill’). See [14:11]. 

[14:11] (1) Mlahybwu ‘owl corner’ (mahy ‘owl’; bwu ‘large low 
roundish place’). 

(2) Eng. Guache settlementand vicinity. (>Span.). =Span. (3). 

(3) Span. Guache, of obscure etymology. =Eng. (2). So far 
as it has been possible to learn, ‘*‘ Guache” has no meaning in Span., 
and is not acorruption of any Tewaname. Cf., however, Guache- 
panque [14:20]. 
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This Mexican settlement merges into Placita Larga [14:12] on 
the south, and is separated from San José de Chama [18:44] on 
the north by Maehubwwisi [14:8]. 

[14:12] (1) "Onwihej?, Buhejt ‘long pueblo’ ‘long town’, translating 
the Span. name (eyw2 ‘pueblo’, hardly properly applied toa Mexi- 
can settlement; ez ‘length’ ‘long’; bw ‘town’). =Eng. (2), 
Span. (8). 

(2) Eng. Placita Larga. (<Span.). ='Tewa (1), Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Placita Larga ‘long town’. =Tewa (1), Eng. (2). 

Mr. L. Bradford Prince of Santa Fe, New Mexico, has a ranch 
near this place. 

[14:13] Woberyko, see [15:13]. 

[14:14] (1) Eng. Angostura settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Angostura ‘narrow place’. =Eng. (1). 

[14:15] (1) Kutepaiwe ‘stone wall place’ (kutepa ‘stone wall’? <ku 
‘stone’; tepa ‘wall’; ’2we locative). Cf. Eng. (2), Span. (3). 

(2) Eng. Corral de Piedra. (<Span.). =Span. (3). Cf. Tewa (1). 

(3) Span. Corral de Piedra ‘stone corral’. =Eng. (2). Cf. 
Tewa (1). Both the Tewa and the Span. names are descriptive 
and may have originated independently. 

[14:16] (1) Butsdbe’2, Butsdbv’iwe ‘new town place’ (bw u ‘town’; 
tsiby ‘newness’ ‘new’; 2 locative and adjective-forming post- 
fix; ewe locative). This name is felt to be the opposite of 
Bukeji or Guachepanque [14:20], the latter name meaning ‘old 
town’. 

(2) Eng. Espanola. (<Span.). =Span. (8). The “‘ official” 
spelling of the name omits the tilde. 

(8) Span. Espafiola ‘Spanish’, agreeing with some such femi- 
nine form as placita ‘town’, which is understood. =Eng. (2). 

The Santa Clara people definitely claim Espafiola as within the 
territory formerly considered as belonging to them. Espafiola 
contains two large stores and a number of American inhabitants. 
The Indians of Santa Clara and San Ildefonso pueblos do most of 
their shopping here. 

[14:17] Butsdbv’o"'kop'e, Butsdb’v'tepokop‘e ‘new town bridge’ ‘new 
town wagon bridge’ (Butsdbi’2, see [14:16]; kop‘e ‘bridge’ 
‘boat’ <ko ‘to bathe’, p‘e ‘stick’ ‘log’; ¢epo ‘wagon road’ 
<te ‘wagon’, po ‘trail’ ‘road’). 

This is the only wagon bridge between San Juan Pueblo, and 
Buckman [20:19]. When the Rio Grande is so high as to make 
the fords near San Ildefonso dangerous the San Ildefonso people 
in driving to Espafiola take the road on the eastern side of the 
Rio Grande, which is not so good as that on the western side, cross- 
ing by means of this bridge. 
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[14:18] Santa Cruz Creek, see [15:18]. 

[14:19] Santa Clara Tuywejokohwu’u ‘high arroyo’ (tuywejo ‘very 
high’ <tuywe ‘high’, jo augmentative; kohw’u ‘arroyo with bar- 
rancas’ <ko ‘barranca’, hu’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). Why 
this name is applied was not known to the informants. 

[14:20] (1) Santa Clara Potsipd’tge ‘down at the mud string place’ 
(pots, ‘mud’ <fo ‘water’, tsi unexplained; fd’? ‘thread’ 
‘string’ ‘cord’, used also figuratively; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). 
Span. (4) is a corruption of this name. The Santa Claras of the 
present day do not fully understand the meaning of the name, 
and the informants have puzzled much over it. The reference is 
perhaps to a muddy string, or to mud lying in the form of a 
string. The word fotse is applied to any mud except regularly 
made adobe mud, the latter being called nafota. 

(2) Bukeji ‘old town’ (bu’u ‘town’; kezi ‘old’ postpound). 
This name is felt to be the opposite of Butsdbi’i’4, Espafiola 
[14:16], the latter name meaning ‘new town’. The name Bukeji 
is used especially in conversation when it is feared that Mexicans 
would overhear and understand Guachepanque. 

(3) Eng. Guachepanque. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Guachepanque. (<Tewa (1)). =Tewa (1), Eng. (38). 

The settlement of Guachepanque lies mostly on the edge of the 
low mesa. The Santa Claras distinguish the lowlands lying in 
this vicinity by the river as Potsipa’igenuge, see [14:21]. The 
Santa Claras usually pass through Guachepanque when going to 
Espafiola. If talking Span., they sometimes use low tones when 
passing this place, for fear that the Mexicans will overhear. 
This is, of course, mere sentiment. 

[14:21] Santa Clara Potsipd?’ igenuge ‘down below the mud string 
place’, referring to [14:20] (Potsipq’4ge, see [14:20]; nu’u ‘below’; 
ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). As explained under [14:20], this name 
is applied to the lowlands by the river at [14:20]. 

[14:22] Santa Clara Peak, see [2:13]. 

[14:23] Pitepiyy ‘loathsome penis mountain’ (pi for pida ‘head of the 
penis’; te ‘loathsomeness’ ‘loathsome’; $77.7 ‘mountain’). 

[14:24] (1) K‘apopohwu, Kapoimpohwu, K‘apopots’t, Kapo’impo- 
isa? ‘creek of Santa Clara Pueblo [14:71]? ‘canyon of Santa 
Clara Pueblo [14:71]? (K‘afo, see [14:71]; ’tn locative and ad- 
jective-forming postfix; pohww ‘arroyo with water in it’ < fo 
‘water’, Aw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’; potsi’é ‘canyon with water 
in it? <po ‘water’, fs7’c ‘canyon’). Pohwu is used of the more 
open, fotsd’2 of the more closed-in, parts of the creek. Merely 
pohwu or potse’e is often used by the Santa Claras, it being under- 
stood to which creek or canyon the reference is made. Santa Clara 
Creek is appropriately named, for Santa Clara Pueblo is at its 
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mouth, and it is claimed by the Santa Clara Indians as their own 
creek. Of. Eng. (2), Span. (8). 

(2) Eng. Santa Clara Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (3). Cf. 
Tewa (1). 

(3) Span. Rito de Santa Clara, Arroyo de Santa Clara, Cajion 
de Santa Clara ‘ creek, arroyo or canyon of [14:71). =Eng. (2). 
‘*Lesriviéres . . . Santa Clara.”1 Bandelier’s ‘‘Arroyo de Santa 
Clara”? certainly does not apply to Santa Clara Creek; see 
under [14:116]. 

[14:25] Kusun pupinp, see [2:15]. 

[14:26] Santa Clara ’Apipibw’u ‘naked red corner’ (ap? ‘nakedness’ 
‘naked’; pz ‘redness’ ‘red’; bw’w ‘large low roundish place’). 
This name refers to a low place on both sides of the creek. It 
is said to be reddish. Cf. [14:27]. 

[14:27] Santa Clara’ Apcpibukwajeé‘ naked red corner height’ (Apipi- 
bwu, see [14:26]; kwaje * height’). 

[14:28] Santa Clara TZse’ewate ‘wide gap of the little eagle’ (tse 
‘eagle’; ’e diminutive; wasi ‘ wide gap’). 

[14:29] Santa Clara Kwon pegi’iwe, Kwon pegibwu ‘ stone on its head 
place’ ‘stone on its head corner’ (ku ‘stone’; ’on regi ‘on the 
head’, adverb; *#we locative; bw’u ‘large low roundish place’). 
There are at this place ‘‘tent-rocks” (see pls. 6-8), which are 
thought to resemble people carrying objects on their heads; hence 
the name. 

[14:30] Santa Clara Tsxk'gnnz ‘white meal place’ (és@ ‘whiteness’ 
‘white’; ‘ey ‘meal’ ‘flour’; nx locative). 

A Mexican family is said to live at this place, which is north 
of the creek, under Kusun pupin yp [14:25]. 

[14:31] Santa Clara Kugwa’i’ ‘rock house place’ (ku ‘stone’ ‘rock’ ; 
gwa denoting state of being receptacle ; ’2”* locative and adjective- 
forming postfix). The name refers to the location of a rock 


which has caves in it or is hollow, capable of being used as a 
house. 


[14:32] Santa Clara B uwakupa awe ‘sunny place of the stone for baking 
bread’ (buwaku ‘bread stone’, referring here to stone of the kind 
of which slabs are made for cooking buwajabé ‘paper bread’ 


< buwa ‘bread’, jabé ‘to tear off the surface layer from an_ 


object’; ku ‘stone’; pa’awe ‘sunny place’ ‘sunny side’ <pa’a 
akin to Jemez pe ‘sun’, we locative). 

There is said to be at this place a deposit of the kind of sand- 
stone used for preparing guayave slabs. So far as could be 
learned, the Santa Clara or other Tewa do not get guayave stones 
from this place at the present time. 








1 Hewett, Communautés, p. 24, 1908. 2 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 65, 1892. 
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[14:33] Santa Clara pup‘inne’onwikejt ‘pueblo ruin at the narrow 
point’ (fww ‘horizontally projecting corner or point, as of a mesa 
top’; pips for piykt ‘narrowness’ ‘narrow’; nz locative; 
-onwikejt ‘pueblo ruin’ <’enwr ‘pueblo’, kejz ‘old’ postpound). 
The Santa Clara informant does not know why this name is 
given; he thinks that the narrow point referred to may be the whole 
of the mesa. Bandelier writes: ‘‘On the north side a castle-like 
mesa of limited extent detaches itself from the foot of the Pelado. 
The Tehuas call it Shu-finné.”! ‘*Shu Finne.”? ‘‘Shu-finné.”’3 
‘*Shufinne.”* ‘‘Shufinné.”*® ‘*Tsiphenu.”® ‘‘Tsifeno.”® The 
forms ‘‘Tsiphenu” ‘‘Tsifeno,” meaning black obsidian’ (see 
under MINERALS, p. 584) are incorrect, being based on informa- 
tion obtained by the writer in 1908 from San Ildefonso and Santa 
Clara Indians, who did not know the old Santa Clara name for 
the place. Mr. Ignacio Aguilar of San Ildefonso calls the place 
Tsip'ennu ‘black obsidian’ to this day. The ruin and locality 
are described by Bandelier’ and by Hewett.* See [14:46], [14:54]. 

[14:34] Santa Clara Kup‘ybwu ‘rocky rabbit-brush corner’ (hu 
‘stone’; p‘u ‘rabbit-brush’ ‘Chrysothamnus bigelovii’; bw’u ‘large 
low roundish place’). See [14:35]. 

[14:35] Santa Clara Kup‘ybukwaje oywikeji ‘pueblo ruin of the height 
at rabbit-brush corner’, referring to [14:34] (Kup‘ubwu, see 
[14:34]; kwayje ‘height’; ’oywikeji ‘pueblo ruin’ Veywr ‘pueblo’, 
kejt ‘old’ postpound). 

[14:36] Santa Clara Qwensapo'akonnu ‘plain of the soft rat excre- 
ment’ (qweyy a species of rodent resembling the woodrat; sapo 
‘watery excrement’? <sa ‘excrement’, po‘water’; ’akonnu 
‘plain’? <’akoyy ‘plain’, nw locative). 

This is a low, level, meadow-like place. See [14:37]. 

[14:37] Santa Clara Qwensapo’akonnwoywikejt ‘pueblo ruin at the 
plain of the soft rat excrement’, referring to [14:36] (Qwensapo- 
‘akonnu, see [14:36]; ’onwikej? ‘pueblo ruin’ <’onwr ‘pueblo’, 
kejt ‘old’ postpound). 

- [14:38] Santa Clara 7s¢piw7’t ‘gap where the pieces of flaking stone 

come out of the ground’ (¢s2’7 ‘flaking stone’; pz ‘to emerge’ ‘to 

come out’ ‘to go out’ ‘to issue’; w7’2 ‘gap’ ‘pass’). For quoted 

forms of the name see [14:39]. 

Doctor Hewett furnishes the information that the gap or pass 

referred to by this name is west of the ruin [14:39], q. v. 





1 Final Report, pt. 11, p. 66, 1892. 

2Bandelier, Delight Makers, p.378, 1890. 

3 Bandelier, Final Report, op. cit., pp. 7, 19, 66, 67. 

4 Hewett: General View, p. 598, 1905; Antiquities, p. 14, 1906; Communautés, p. 45, 1908. 
5 Hewettin Out West, xxxI, p. 702, 1909. 

6 Harrington, ibid. 

7¥Final Report, op. cit., pp. 66-67. 

8 Antiquities, No.1, 1906. 
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[14:39] Santa Clara Tsipiwe’ onwikeji * pueblo ruin at [14:38] ( Zsipiwid, 
see [14:38]; ’enwike7e ‘pueblo eh. <’onwt ‘pueblo’, keje ‘old’ 
postpound). Hewett mentions ‘‘cliff dwellings of pace 
Canyon” [14: 87].4 .“Chipiwi”.? 

Tsiprwrs is a ruin situated on the southern rim ot the mesa 
east of the gap from which it takes its name, according to Doctor 
Hewett, by whom it is described.* 

[14:40] Santa Clara Pujekohwu, Pujeinkohwu ‘arroyo of [14:46]’ 
(Pwje, see [14:46]; ’2y r locative and adjective-forming postfix; 
hohwu ‘arroyo with barrancas’ <o ‘barranca’, hwu ‘large 
groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

The two chief head waters, or rather head gulches, of this 
arroyo unite just south of the western extremity of the mesa 
[14:45] to form Pwekohwu proper. 

[14:41] Santa Clara Pujeyweykaboui ‘rock-pine grove of [14:46] 
(Puje, see [14:46]; yweyf ‘rock-pine’ ‘Pinus scopulorum’; ka 
‘denseness’ ‘dense’ ‘forest’; 602 ‘large roundish pile’, possibly 
referring here to a hill, but more probably referring to a grove). 

The Santa Clara jiefortiond insists that this is a repale place 
name. 

[14:42] Santa Clara Hube’e ‘little corner of the one-seeded Mitel 
(Ay ‘one-seeded juniper’ ‘Juniperus monosperma’; bee ‘small 
low roundish place’). Cf. [14:43]. 

[14:43] Santa Clara Hyubehwajeé ‘height at the little corner of the one- 
seeded juniper’ (/ybe’e, see [14:42]; kwajé ‘ height’). 

[14:44] Nameless pueblo ruin, located by Doctor Hewett. 

[14:45] Santa Clara Pujekwaje, Pujekwage ‘height of [14:46]? ‘mesa 
a [14:46]? (Puje, see [14:46]; kwajée ‘height’; wage ‘height’ 

‘mesa’). (PI. 4.) 

‘“Puyé isa rock of grayish-yellow tufa, 5,750 feet long, vary- 
ing in width from 90 to 700 feet. It isa fragment of the great 
tufaceous blanket that once covered the entire Pajarito plateau 
to a thickness of from 50 to 500 feet.”* See [14:46]. 

[14:46] Santa Clara Pweyywikejt probably ‘pueblo ruin where the 
rabbits meet or assemble’ (pu probably ‘cottontail rabbit’; je 
probably ‘to meet’ ‘to assemble’; ’wywrkejt ‘pueblo ruin’ 
<’yywt ‘pueblo’ (Santa Clara dialectic form of Tewa ’onw), heje 
‘old’ postpound). This etymology is not certain, although it is 
given by Tewa Indians when asked to etymologize the word. - The 
Santa Clara pronounce puje with rising-falling tone of the last 
syllable, while je ‘to meet” has a level tone. One informant sug- 
gested that if the etymology given above is correct, the name may 

1 General View, p. 598, 1905. 
2 Hewett: Antiquities, p. 15, 1906; Communautés, p. 45, 1908. 


3 Antiquities, No. 8, 1906. 
4Hewett in Out West, XXxI, p. 697, 1909. 
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refer to rabbits being driven together at a communal rabbit hunt. 
Although pw refers properly to the species of cottontail rabbits 
with which the Tewa are familiar, it is also used as the general 
word for ‘rabbit’. Pwjé means ‘deerskin’. Stephen! gives 
‘*puyé” as meaning ‘quail’ in the Hano dialect of Tewa. Note 
also the etymology by Hewett, quoted below. ‘‘Puiye.”? 
**Puye.”® ‘*Pu-yé.”* ‘*Puye (Tewa: [place of the] ‘berry’)”.5 
cc Puyé.” 6 

The pueblo ruin is described by Bandelier,’ by Hewett,’ and by 
S. G. Morley.® The Santa Claras say that their ancestors lived 
at Puye, although this is perhaps a conclusion at which they would 
naturally arrive rather than a definite historical tradition. The 
Tewa of the other pueblos consider that all the country about 
Santa Clara Creek belongs to the Santa Clara Indians, and that 
Puye, being situated in this country, must. also belong to the 
Santa Claras. The writer has talked with many Tewa on the 
subject, but has never been able to learn anything further than 
this. But Bandelier’® writes: 


For two consecutive years I inquired of the Tehuas of San Juan and San Ilde- 
fonso if they knew anything about the cave dwellers, and they invariably told me 
they did not. At last, in 1888, I became acquainted with the people of Santa 
Clara, and during three protracted stays at their village I succeeded in gaining 
the confidence of several of their principal Shamans. These medicine-men 
assured me that the pueblo on the summit of the Pu-yé, and the cave dwellings 
in that cliff and at the Shu-finné, were the work and abodes of their ancestors. 
Subsequently I questioned the medicine-men of San Juan, and they acknowl- 
edged that what their neighbors had told me was true, but that it was no part 
of their local traditional history. The same was said to me afterwards by one 
of the wizards of San Ildefonso. The Indians of Santa Clara also informed me 
that drought and the hostility of nomadic Indians had compelled the final aban. 
donment of the sites. Thestatements of these Indians were so emphatic, that I 
am strongly inclined to believe them. The cave-houses and the highest pueblo 
appear therefore to have been the homes of that portion of the Tehua tribe whose 
remnants now inhabit the village of Santa Clara, in days long previous to the 
coming of Europeans. 


The statements which Santa Clara Indians have made to the 
present writer relative to this subject have been only what one 
might expect, and apparently are based on speculation rather 
than definite tradition. Hodge" says: 


The natives [the Santa Claras] assert that their ancestors dwelt in the clusters 
of artificial grottos excavated in cliffs of pumice-stone (Puye and Shufinne) 


1A. M. Stephen, A Vocabulary of the Language of Te’wa, One of the Moki Pueblos, extract made by 
A. S, Gatschet, Bur. Amer, Ethn., MS. no. 1540. 

2Bandelier, Delight Makers, p. 3, 1890. 

3Ibid., p.178; Hewett: General View, p. 598, 1905; Communautés, p. 29 et passim, 1908. 

4Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 0, p. 67 et passim, 1892. 

6 Hewett in American Anthropologist, vol. VI, p. 649, 1904. 

‘Hewett: Antiquities, p.14, 1906; in Out West, xxx1, p.703 et passim, 1909; Harrington, ibid. 

7 Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 67-71, 1892. 

8 Antiquities, No. 2, 1906, alsoin Out West, xx x1, 1909. 

§Tbid., Xx x1I, No. 2, p. 121, 1910. 

10Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 74-75, 1892. 

11 Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 456, 1910, 
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west of the Rio Grande, and this may be true of both historic and prehistoric 
times; but the Santa Clara people probably were not the only Tewa occupants 
of these cliff-lodges. 

Puye has given the names to [14:40], [14:45], and [14:47]. 

[14:47] (1) Santa Clara Pwjepopz ‘spring at [14:46] (Puje, see [14:46]; 
popt ‘spring’ < po ‘water’, pd ‘to issue’). 

(2) Eng. Nine Mile spring. It is called thus because it is 
supposed to be-9 miles from Santa Clara Pueblo, or from the Rio 
Grande. 

[14:48] Santa Clara Suwake ‘warm barranca’ (swwa ‘ warmth’ ‘ warm’; 
ko ‘barranca’). Why this bank or gulch is called warm the in- 
formants did not know. Suwa is used much as Eng. ‘warm’ is 
used, of objects which are warm, of warm and sunny locations, etc. 

[14:49] Santa Clara Kupwune ‘at the small pile or piles of stones’ 
(ku ‘stone’; pw’u ‘small roundish pile’ of about the same mean- 
ing as bit; nz locative). 

[14:50] Santa Clara Tap‘ojateqwaiwe ‘place of Tafoya’s house’ 
(Tap‘oja <Span. Tafoya, surname of a Mexican who has a house 
at this place; tegwa ‘house’ <¢e ‘dwelling-place’, gwa denoting 
state of being a receptacle; ’2we locative). 

[14:51] Santa Clara Potage ‘down at the place where the squashes, 
pumpkins, or gourds are dried’ (yo ‘squash’ ‘pumpkin’ ‘gourd’; 
ia ‘to be dry’ ‘to dry’, transitive; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). Cf. 
[14:52]. | 

[14:52] Santa Clara Potagehw’u ‘arroyo at the place where the 
squashes, pumpkins, or gourds are dried’ (/otage, see [14:51]; 
hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[14:53] Santa Clara ’Awap‘asaki’imu ‘corner where the cat-tails are’ 
Cawap‘a ‘cat-tail’; sa 2+ plural of t/a ‘to be at a place’; k?imu 
said to mean about the same as bw’u ‘large low roundish place’). 

[14:54] Santa Clara P’up‘inne, P'up'inmnekwaje ‘rabbit-brush nar- 
row place’ ‘rabbit-brush narrow place height’ (p‘w rabbit-brush’ 
‘Chrysothamnus bigelovii’; pty for p'iyki ‘narrowness’ ‘nar- 
row’; n& locative; kwajé ‘height’). Cf. [14:33] and [14:55]. 

[14:55] Santa Clara P'yp‘innehwu ‘rabbit-brush narrow place arroyo’ 
(P‘up'inne, see [14:54]; hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

It is said that the main wagon road leading to Puje [14:46] 
passes through the lower part of this arroyo. 

[14:56] Santa Clara ?Abeehwu ‘little chokecherry arroyo’ (abe 
‘chokecherry’ ‘Prunus melanocarpa’; ’e diminutive; Au ‘large 
groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[14:57] Roman Mountain, see [2:41]. 

[14:58] Santa Clara Vémp‘embwu ‘black earth corner’ (ndy ‘earth’; 
peyy ‘blackness’ ‘black’; dw’u ‘large low roundish place). Cf. 
[14:59]. 
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[14:59] Santa Clara Maimp‘eykwajé ‘black earth height’ (némp‘ey yp, 
see [14:58]; Awajeé ‘ height’). 

[14:60] Santa Clara 72j102?c? ‘box-elder place’ (¢ejizi ‘box-elder’ 
‘Acer negundo’; *2” locative and adjective-forming postfix). 
[14:61] Santa Clara Pobe’e ‘little corner of the squashes, pumpkins, 
or gourd’ (po ‘squash’ ‘pumpkin’ ‘gourd’; be’e ‘small low 

roundish place’). Cf. [14:62]. 

[14:62] Santa Clara Pobehw’u ‘arroyo of: the little corner of the 
squashes, pumpkins, or gourds’ (Pobe’e, see [14:61]; hw’u ‘large 
groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[14:63] Santa Clara ’A’atséywebe’e ‘little corner of the blue slope’ 
(wa ‘steep or short slope’; tséywe ‘ blueness’ ‘blue’ ‘greenness’ 
‘green’; be’e ‘small low roundish place’). 

[14:64] Santa Clara Potsibe’e ‘little mud corner’ (potsi ‘mud’ < po 
‘water’, ts1 unexplained; be’e ‘small low roundish place’). Cf. 
[14:20]. 

_ [14:65] Santa Clara Qwempiwi’s ‘gap of the red-tailed hawk’ (qwempr 
**red-tail hawk”, unidentified species of bird <qwey, ‘tail’, pr 
‘redness’ ‘red’; wi’i ‘gap’ ‘pass’). The gulch at the place is 
probably called Qwempiwihwu (hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

The locality was pointed out to the writer, but the gap itself 
could not be definitely located. Perhaps it is identical with the 
gulch or arroyo. 

[14:66] Santa Clara Jowv’i ‘cane cactus gap’ (jo ‘cane cactus’ ‘Opun- 
tia arborescens’; wi’2 ‘ gap’). 

[14:67] Santa Clara K‘apopohw’ ipkwerkympokop'e ‘ railroad bridge of 
[14:24]? (K'apopohu’u, see [14:24]; >a locative =e aecy e- 
forming postfix ; Liledetnbalk railroad’ <kwekuy ‘iron’, of ob- 
scure etymology’, po ‘trail’ ‘road’; kop‘e ‘ bridge’ “boat? <ko 
‘to bathe’, p‘e ‘ stick? ‘log’). 

[14:68] Santa Clara Nubw’u ‘corner below’ (nu’u ‘below’ ‘under’; 
bw’u ‘large low roundish place’). The place is called thus, it is 
said, because it is far below Santa Clara Pueblo. 

[14:69] (1) Santa Clara Kapijikej, ‘old chapel’ (kapyja <Span. 
capilla ‘chapel’; ke7i ‘old’ postpound). =Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(2) Santa Clara Misate’ekejv ‘old chapel’ (masate’e ‘chapel’ 
<mis& <Span. misa ‘Roman Catholic mass’; te ‘dwelling-place’ 
‘house’; ’e diminutive; kejz ‘old’ postpound). Cf. Tewa (1), 
Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(3) Eng. the Old Chapel. =Tewa (1), Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Capilla Vieja ‘old chapel’. =Tewa (1), Eng. (3). 
Cf. Tewa (2). 

It is said that there is at this place the ruin of a Catholic 
chapel. 
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|14:70] Seco Arroyo, see [15:26]. 

[14:71] (1) K‘apo'uywi of obscure etymology (‘apo unexplained; 
’unwe ‘pueblo’). Although a large number of Tewa Indians have — 
been questioned concerning the etymology of this name and 
although what are apparently cognate forms of the name occur in 
other Tanoan languages, A‘apo has withstood up to the present 
time all attempts to explain its meaning. Both syllables are 
long in the Tewa form of the name; the first syllable has level 
tone and the second syllable circumflex tone. The syllable k‘a 
with level tone has no meaning in Tewa. Neither ‘a ‘corral’ 
‘fence’, k‘a ‘weight’ ‘heavy’, £‘ain tstk‘a ‘eyeball’ (tsz ‘ eye’) 
nor k‘a’* ‘wild rose’ ‘rose’ ‘any rosa species’ is identical with 
the syllable %‘ain K‘afo. The second syllable of A“apo, namely 
po, is even more perplexing. It has the circumflex tone, as said 
above, and is identical with Tewa fo ‘trail’ ‘road’. The seem- 
ingly cognate Jemez form of the name (see Jemez (5), below) has 
as its second syllable the Jemez word dé ‘ water’, cognate with 
Tewa po ‘water’. The quoted Taos, Picuris, and Isleta forms 
seem to show ja ‘water’. Tewa has besides fo ‘trail’, also po 
‘water’ and fo ‘moon’, each of these three words having a differ- 
ent tone. The etymology of the name A‘apo is not known either 
to the Tewa or to the Jemez. If a Tewa Indian is asked to give 
the meaning of A’‘apo he couples either ‘corral’, ‘heavy’, ‘spheri- 
cal’, or ‘rose’ with either ‘trail’, ‘water’, or ‘moon’. Some of 
the fancied etymologies formed in this way are very pretty. 
Thus he may render the name by ‘ rose-trail’ ‘ spherical moon’ 
‘heavy water’. One informant was strongly in favor of ‘corral 
water’. An investigator at Santa Clara Pueblo writes: ‘‘ I asked 

. what Kapo meant... He answered without hesitation 
‘dew’ (Span. rocio)—what comes in the night and looks pretty in 
the morning.” This Indian had chosen the meanings ‘rose-water’ 
and construed them as the water on rose plants, that is, ‘dew’, the 
similarity in sound between Span. rosa ‘ rose’ and Span. rocio (¢ 
in New Mexican Span. =s), ‘dew’, perhaps, helping along this ety- 
mology. Ina later letter the same investigator writes: ‘I have 
discovered that the Indians do not know the meaning of K‘apo.” 
The writer is hopeful that a thorough study of the forms of the 
name in the Indian languages in which it occurs, other than Tewa, 
will make clear its etymology. Some of the forms quoted below 
represent a variant pronunciation, A‘apo. It is possible, but 
hardly probable, that the name of a former Tano Tewa pueblo, 
Bandelier’s ‘‘ Ka-po”, etc. [29:unlocated] is the same. Cf. this 
name, and also Aapo, name of the pueblo ruin [14:71], which is, 
of course, entirely distinct. The present pueblo [14:71] is said to 
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be the third which has borne the name A‘apfo. The first to have 
this name was [14:116], the second [14:117]. See general dis- 
cussion below: ‘‘Capoo.”! ‘‘Capo.”? ‘‘Ca-po.”? ‘* Ka-po.”4 
““Kaépung”> (given as Hano Tewa name). ‘‘ Kapou.” 
**Ka-Poo.”? ‘*Kap-hé6”& (given as San _ Ildefonso and 
San Juan name). ‘‘ K’ha-po’-o.”® ‘‘Ka'po.”?°  ‘*Kah-po.”#! 
**Ca-po.”? ‘*K’hapédo ‘where the roses (?) grow near the 
water.” 18 

(2) Taos ‘“* Haipaéi’”.4 ‘*Hai’bata”.® Haiba’yi”.® 

(3) Picuris ‘‘ Haiphahé”.® ‘‘ Kaipaa ‘in the river there are wet 
cornstalks’”’.® 

(4) Isleta ‘*‘ K’haibhai”.® 

(5) Jemez (7apagv’t of obscure etymology but evidently akin to 
the Tewa, Tiwa, and Keresan forms (74 unexplained; (4 ‘water’; 
at least it sounds exactly the same as Jemez pd ‘water’; g7’t loca- 
tive, probably equivalent to Tewa ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). This 
name was given the writer as the old and now no longer used 
Jemez name of San Juan Pueblo. It was seen at once, however, 
that it must be the old Jemez name for Santa Clara Pueblo, K'apo. 
This is corroborated by the fact that the same name was obtained 
by Mr. Hodge as the name of Santa Clara Pueblo; see below. The 
people of fjdpag?’i are called by the Jemez pjdpat/@as (FVa/s 
‘people’). ‘*Shi-ap’-a-gi”.® 

(6) Pecos ‘*Giowaka-a’”’.1* ‘‘Giowatsa-a’”.1® ‘‘Giowa-” in these 
forms is clearly the same as Jemez giowd ‘over above’ ‘up- 
country’; ‘‘tsa-a’” of the Pecos form second given is certainly 
equivalent to Jemez f/@af ‘people’. In the Jemez language 
giowdt/vaf means ‘up-country people’ and is said to be applied 
to the Ute, Jicarilla Apache, Taos, etc., who live up-country, 


1 Benavides, Memorial, p. 59, 1630. 

2Vetancurt (1696), Crénica, p. 317, 1871. 

8 Bandelier in Ritch, New Mexico, p. 201, 1885. 

4Bandelier (1888) in Proc. Int. Cong. Amér., VII, p. 457, 1890; also in Final Report, pt. 1, pp. 124, 260, 


1890. 


6 Stephen in Highth Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., p. 37, 1891. 

6 Bandelier, op. cit., pt. 11, p. 64. 

7 Bandelier, Gilded Man, p. 232, 1893. 

8 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 457, 1910). 
9Tbid. 

10 Fewkes in Nineteenth Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn.., p. 614, 1900. 

1 Jouvenceau in Catholic Pioneer, 1, No. 9, p. 12, 1906. 

12Twitchell in Santa Ie New Mexican, Sept. 22,1910 (quoting early Span. source). 
138 Hodge in Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 456, 1910. 

14 Budd, Taos vocabulary, MS. in Bur. Amer. Ethn. 

15 Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 

16 Stevenson, Pecos MS. vocabulary, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1887. 
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above, north of Jemez Pueblo. Probably the corresponding 
Pecos form, of which Stevenson has fortunately given us a record, 
had the same meaning, being applied to the Tewa and other tribes 
living up country from the Pecos. The ‘‘ ka-a’” of the Pecos 
form first given remains unexplained. 

(7) Pecos ‘* Ak’-e-ji”.4 

(8) Cochiti Haifa. This name is said to have no etymology 
known to the Cochiti. ‘* Kai’p’a”.? 

(9) ‘*Sia ‘Tinjititja me’”.* The last syllable is covidently ME 

‘people’. 

(10) Acoma ‘‘ Katipa”. 

(11) Oraibi Hopi Vasabe’ etewa ‘middle Tewa’ (nasabe’e ‘middle’; 
Téwa ‘Tewa’). So called because Santa Clara is the central ay 
lage of the Tewa villages on the Rio Grande, lying between San 
Ildefonso and San Juan. 

(12) Navaho ‘‘Ana S’iishi ‘tribe like bears’”.® It is explained 
that the Santa Claras are so named from their kindly tah moccasins 
which at first were thought to be of bear skin. 

(18) Probably Keres or Tiwa ‘‘Caypa”.® This name is con- 
founded with San Juan. 

(14) Eng. Santa Clara. (<Span.). =Span. (15). 

(15) Span. Santa Clara ‘Saint Clara’. =Eng. (14). ‘Santa 
Clara’’.” 66 St Clara”’.§ 66 Sta Clara 7298 66 S. Clara 19 AO 

‘With A‘apo compare the name of the pueblo ruin Aapo’oywiket 
[5:23] and Bandelier’s **‘ Ka-po” given as the name of a pueblo ruin 
near Golden, New Mexico[29: unlocated]. Bandelier describes Santa: 
Clara Pueblo:"! ‘‘Jemez, Santa Clara, and San Felipe are each a 
double quadrangle with two squares.” ‘‘At Santa Clara .. . 
the Yutas . . . have assiduously contributed to the propagation 
of the species”.’? A Santa Clara informant knew nothing of the 
Ute blood at Santa Clara Pueblo. ‘*The church of Santa Clara was 
first used in 1761”.%% The present pueblo is the third to bear the 
name A“apo according to Santa Clara tradition. The first “apo 
pueblo was [14:116], a short distance northwest of the present 
Santa Clara Pueblo. This was abandoned, so the story goes, its 
inhabitants building a second village called A‘apo at a site some- 
what northeast of the present Santa Clara; see [14:117]. 








1 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer, Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 457, 1910). 
2 Hodge, ibid. 

3 Spinden, Sia notes, 1910. 

4 Hodge, op. cit. 

5 Curtis, American Indian, I, p. 138, 1907. 

6 Ofiate (1598) in Doc. Inéd., XVI, p. 256, 1871. 
7Tbid., p. 116. 

8 De l’Isle, Carte Mex. et Flor., 1703. 
9D’Anville, Map Amér. Septentrionale, 1746. 
10 Crépy, Map Amér. Septentrionale, 1783 (?) 
11 Final Report, pt. I, p. 265, 1890. 

12 Tbid., pp. 261-62. 

13 Tbid., p. 267, note. 
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[14:72] Santa Clara Kwehee ‘oak arroyito (kwe ‘oak’; hee ‘small 
groove’ ‘arroyito’). Cf. [14:73], [14:120]. 

[14:73] Santa Clara Awehekwaje ‘oak arroyito height’ (Awehe’e, see 
[14:72]; Awaje Sheight’). Cf. [14:72]. 

[14:74] Santa Clara Kupunpebukohwu ‘arroyo of the corner where 
the stone is conspicuous’ (Kupun pebwu, see [14:75]; hohwu 
‘arroyo with barrancas’ <ko ‘barranca’, hwu ‘large groove’ 
‘arroyo’). Cf. [14:75]. 

[14:75] Santa Clara Kupun pxbw’u ‘corner where the stone is conspicu- 
ous’ (ku ‘stone’; pun ye ‘to be conspicuous’ ‘to be noticeably 
beautiful’; bw’w ‘large low roundish place’). 

[14:76] Santa Clara Kunin phwu ‘arroyo below the rocks? (kw ‘ rock’ 
‘stone’; nww ‘below’; *24 locative and adjective-forming post- 
fix; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

There is said to be white sand in this gulch. Cf. [14:77]. 

[14:77] Santa Clara Kunwinphukwaje, Kunukwaje ‘height of the 
arroyo below the rocks’ ‘height of the place below the rocks’ 
(Kunw in phwu, Kunwu, see[14:76]; kwaje ‘height’). Cf. [14:76]. 

[14:78] Santa Clara P‘eqwapohwu ‘drag pole or log creek’ (p‘e ‘pole’ 
‘log’; gwa ‘to drag’; pohww ‘creek with water in it’? </jo 
‘water’, Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[14:79] Santa Clara Awinphwu ‘rocky arroyo’ (ku ‘rock’ ‘stone’; | 
vy? Jocative and adjective-forming postfix; hwu ‘large groove’ 
‘arroyo’). 

[14:80] San Ildefonso Tsabcjodehwu, see [18:8]. 

[14:81] Santa Clara Pi’dnyehwu ‘smooth red arroyo’ (fi ‘redness’ 
‘red’; én rx ‘smoothness’ ‘smooth’; hw’u ‘large gulch’ ‘arroyo’). 

[14:82] Santa Clara Z"ant'ahwu ‘arroyo where the sun lives or 
dwells’, said to refer to the shining of the sun (¢@y 7 ‘sun’; Za 
‘to live’ ‘to dwell’; Awu ‘large gulch’ ‘arroyo’), For the name 
ef. [23:16] and [23:17]. 

[14:83] Santa Clara 7"y’%isehwu ‘arroyo of the yellow ¢‘y’% mineral’ 
(¢w% a kind of whitish mineral, see under Mrnerats; fse ‘yel- 
lowness’ ‘yellow’; Aw u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[14:84] Santa Clara Qwawiwagr’w phwu ‘arroyo of the place like a 
gap between the houserows of a pueblo’ (gwawz’s ‘gap between 
the houserows of a pueblo’ <qwa ‘house,’ indefinite term show- 
ing state of being a receptacle, wd ‘ gap’; wage ‘like’ similar to’ 
postfix; ’2? locative and adjective-forming postfix; /ww ‘large 
gap’ ‘arroyo’). 

[14:85] (1) Santa Clara A‘ahwu ‘corral arroyo’ (k'a ‘corral’; Awu 
‘large groove’ arroyo’). Cf. Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Arroyo de las Latas ‘slat arroyo’. Cf. Tewa (1). 

[14:86] (1) Santa Clara Ywxmpupohwu, Nwempupo * rock-pine roots 
creek’ (yweyy ‘rock-pine’ ‘Pinus saxorum’; pu ‘base’ ‘root’; 
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pohwu ‘arroyo with water in it’ < po ‘water’, hwu ‘large groove’ 
arroyo’). Cf. Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Arroyo del Pinavete ‘rock-pine arroyo’. Cf. 
Tewa (1). 

[14:87] (1) Santa Clara Aywihw’u ‘skunk-bush gap’ (Aywi%i, see under 
[14:unlocated]; hw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

(2) San Ildefonso ’A’¢n pundwenvy rhwu ‘arroyo where the two 
maidens sit’ (@¢n pun 2 + plural of ’a@¢n yu ‘maiden’ ‘yirgin’; 
da ‘they two’ third person dual prefixed pronoun with intransi- 
tive verb; ’x#y-p ‘to sit’; 2p 7 locative and adjective-forming post- 
fix; hw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). Why this name is applied 
was not known to the informants. 

(83) Eng. Chupadero Creek, Chupadero Arroyo, Chupadero 
Canyon. (<Span.). =Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Arroyo Chupadero, Cafion Chupadero ‘sucking place 
canyon’. =Eng. (38). 

Span. chupadero means ‘sucking place’ ‘nursing bottle’. 
Doctor Hewett explains the application of the name Chupadero 
to this canyon in a very satisfactory way. In the bed of the 
lower part of the arroyo, Doctor Hewett says, holes or pits in 
the sand are always to be seen. These, which are sometimes 5 
feet or more in depth, are made by the donkeys pastured in the 
region, who always obtain water in this fashion, although the sur- 
face of the arroyo-bed may be entirely dry. This explanation 
probably accounts for the frequent appearance of the name of 
Chupadero on the map of New Mexico. Mr. Hodge informs the 
writer that the name ‘*chupadero” is applied also to a certain 
apterous insect. Information given by Indians and Mexicans 
leads to the conclusion that no such application is current in New 
Mexico. ‘‘Chupadero Canyon.”! ‘‘Chupadero”.? For the name 
cf. [22:51], [22:58], [23:25], [26:4]. 

[14:88] Santa Clara P*ininik'eywiv's ‘dwarf-corn meal gap’ (pinini- 
k‘ey yp ‘dwarf-corn’ a variety of corn resembling our sweet corn 
<pumm ‘dwarf’? ‘puny and undersized person’, New Mex. 
Span. pininéo ‘ pygmy’?, k‘xy- ‘meal’ ‘flour; wii ‘gap’ ‘ pass’). 
For quoted forms of the name see under [14:93]. 

Doctor Hewett informs the writer that this isa deep gap. It 
has given names to [14:89], [14:91], and [14:93]. 

[14:89] Santa Clara P‘ininik'xynwikwajze ‘height by dwarf-corn meal 
gap’ (P*imimk'xywi'2, see [14:88]; kwaje ‘ height’). 

[14:90] Santa Clara Nabahw’uywrkey ‘pueblo ruin of the arroyo of 
cultivatable fields’, referring to [14:91] (Natahw’u, see [14:91]; 
-unwrikej. ‘pueblo ruin’ <’yywi ‘pueblo’, keja ‘ old’ postpound). 





1Hewett, General View, p. 598, 1905. 
2Hewett in Out West, xx x1, p. 707, 1909. 
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**Navahi”.! ‘*Navahu’’.? ‘*Navahi”.? The ruin stands on 
low land, at the side of the arroyo [14:91] from which it takes its 
name. It is described by Hewett. 

[14:91] (1) Santa Clara Natbahw’u ‘arroyo of the cultivatable fields’ 
(naba ‘piece of land which is or has been cultivated or is con 
sidered capable of being cultivated’; hu’u ‘large groove’ ‘ar- 
royo’). The name refers to any arroyo to which the definition 
applies. It means about the same as ‘arroyo where the people 
raise crops’. There are many such arroyos in the rugged Navaho 
country, and it is probable that the tribal name Navaho is a cor- 
ruption of Tewa nabahu’u as suggested by Hewett*®; see under 
NavaHo, page 575. For quoted forms of Nabahu’u see under 
[14:90]. 

(2) Santa Clara P’unmk'exnwiy phuw’u *dwarf-corn meal gap 
arroyo’ (P“ininiwi’s, see [14:88]; ’2’* locative and adjective-form- 
ing postfix; hwu’u ‘large groove’ ‘ arroyo’). 

[14:92] Nameless pueblo ruin. 

[14:93] Santa Clara P‘ininik'xnwe’unwikey ‘pueblo ruin at dwarf 
corn meal gap’ (P“nmnk' xywir's, see [14:88]; ’wywikejr * pueblo 
ruin’? <’yywz ‘pueblo’, kezt Sold’ postpound). ‘* Pininicangwi 
(‘place of the corn-flour’)”’. ‘ Pininicangwi.”®  ‘‘ Phinini- 
kanwvi.”’? 

The ruin stands on low land, at the side of the creek [14:91] 
and some distance east of the gap [14:88], from which it takes its 
name. 

[14:94] Nameless ruin. 

[14:95] Span. Arroyo del Ojo de Agua ‘arroyo of the spring of 
water’. The name is supplied by Doctor Hewett. 

[14:96] Pimpije’inqwoge ‘northern arm of the delta’ (pimpije 
‘north’? <fiyy ‘mountain’, pie ‘toward’; *2’* locative and. 
adjective-forming postfix; gwoge ‘delta’ ‘arm of delta’ <qwo ‘to 
cut through’ ‘to gouge out’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). One of 
the names of the creek [14:87] may also be prepounded. See 
[14:87], [14:97]. 

[14:97] °Akompije’tynqwoge ‘southern arm of the delta’ Cakompije 
‘south’ <’akoyy ‘plain’, pyje ‘toward’; ’2’* locative and adjec- 
tive-forming postfix; qwoge ‘delta’ ‘arm of delta’ <qwo ‘to cut 
through’ ‘ to gouge out’; ge ‘down at’ ‘ over at’). 

[14:98] Rio Grande, see [Large Features], pages 100-102. 

[14:99] Black Mesa, see [18:19]. 

[14:100] San Ildefonso Kujo, see [16:50]. 

1 Hewett, Antiquities, p. 16, 1906. 

2 Hewett, Communauteés, p. 45, 1908. 

3 Hewett in Out West, xxXxI, p. 704, 1909. 

4Hewett, Antiquities, No. 4. 

5 Hewett in American Anthropologist, n. s8., VIII, p. 193, 1906. 


‘Hewett: Antiquities, p. 16; Communauteés, p. 45. 
7Harrington in Out West, xxXI, p. 706, 1909. 
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[14:101] San Ildefonso Rupiwasi? qntse’2, see [16: oF 

[14:102] Guaje Creek, see [16: 53]. 

[14:103] San Ildefonso WVegetsz’?, see [16:80]. 

[14:104] San Ildefonso 7’ /ehw’u, see [16:20]. 

[14:105] San Ildefonso 7“upihwu, see [16:24]. 

[14:106] San Ildefonso P’ahewihwu, see [16:25]. 

[14:107] San Ildefonso ’L”°¢ykohwu, see [18:40]. 

[14:108] Santa Clara A’apopohupenge ‘beyond Santa Clara Creek’ 
(K‘apopohwu, see [14:24]; peyge ‘beyond’). 

This term is applied more or less definitely to the region beyond 
(north of) Santa Clara Creek. 

[14:109] Santa Clara Behe’e ‘arroyito of the fruit trees’ (be ‘intro- 
duced fruit’ ‘introduced fruit tree’, meaning originally ‘round- 
ishness’; fe’e ‘small groove’ ‘arroyito’). 

The informant thought that some fruit trees used to grow 
somewhere in this gulch. It is very small and dry, yet is appar- 
ently identical with Bandelier’s ‘‘mountain torrent called Ar- 
royo de Santa Clara”.t See under [14:116]. Cf. [14:110]. 

[14:110] Santa Clara Behekwajée ‘fruit tree arroyito height’ (Behee, 
see [14:109]; Awayé ‘ height’). 

[14:111] Santa Clara Aatsinahee ‘Cachina arroyito’ (Hatsina ‘cachina,’ 
a kind of mythical being; Ae’e ‘arroyito’). Cf. [14:112.] 

[14:112] Santa Clara Aatsinahekwajé ‘height by Cachina arroyito’ 
(Kaisinahée, see [14:11]; kwajé ‘ height’). 

[14:113] Santa Clara Sabepenthe’e ‘Athabascan corpse inirhee (Sabe 
‘Athabascan Indian’; penz ‘corpse’ ‘what remains of a dead 
body’; Aée ‘small groove’ ‘arroyito’). 

Mr. J. A. Jeancon states that he learned while at Santa Clara 
Pueblo that two ‘‘Apache” Indians are buried somewhere 
slightly south of the village. At times in the night these Apache 
rise from their graves and are seen by Santa Clara Indians. - Mr. 
Jeancon’s informant said that he always ran when he passed near 
the place at night. He refused to tell Mr. Jeangon just where 
these Apache lie buried for fear the latter might dig up the 
remains, an act which the informant thought might cause trouble. 
[Cf. 14:11]: 

[14:114] Santa Clara Sabepenihekwajé ‘Athapascan corpse arroyo 
height’ (Sabepenche’e, see [14:113]; Awazeé ‘ height’). 

[14:115] Santa Clara Kutewisi ‘painted rock point’ (ku ‘stone’ 
‘rock’; ta’ ‘painting’ ‘pictograph’; wie ‘projecting corner or 
point’). 

[14:116] Santa Clara A‘apo’unwikesi (first site) of obscure etymology 
(K‘apo, see [14:71]; ’uywikeje ‘pueblo ruin’ <’yywi.‘ pueblo’, 
kejqv ‘old’ postpound). 


1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 65, 1892 
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This ruin is said to lie northwest of Santa Clara and west of the 
railroad track. It is said that this is the first and original site of 
Kapoyywr. Bandelier certainly refers to this site when he 
writes: ‘‘A still older site [than [14:117]] is at the outlet of a 
mountain torrent called Arroyo de Santa Clara, a short dis- 
tance to the west [of Santa Clara Pueblo]. There, say the natives, 
stood ‘old Kapo before the white man and the gray fathers came 
to dwell among us’”.' It is not known what is meant by a 
‘mountain torrent called the Arroyo de Santa Clara”. Any 
arroyo back of Santa Clara would be called Arroyo de Santa 
Clara by the Mexicans. The ruin must lie somewhere near Behe’e 
[14:109]. One would hardly call the latter a ‘‘ mountain torrent”. 
Can it be that the well known Santa Clara Canyon is here referred 
to? Hewett? refers to this ruin in the last clause of the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘‘Prés du village de Santa Clara, deux endroits 
ont été autrefois occupés par cette tribu. Celui qui a été habité 
le plus récemment est Old Kapo [14:117], & quelques métres a 
Vest du.village actuel; de l’autre il ne reste que des débris”. Cf. 
[14:71], [14:117]. 

[14:117] Santa Clara A ‘apo’unwikeji (second site) of obscure ety 
mology (A ‘apo, see [14:71]; ’unwikejt ‘pueblo ruin’? <’uywr 
‘pueblo’, kez ‘old’ postpound). . 

It is said that this ruin, which lies northeast of the present vil- 
lage of Santa Clara, is what remains of the pueblo occupied by 
the Santa Clara Indians after they abandoned the pueblo [14:116] 
and before they built their present village [14:71]. Bandelier* 
says of this site: ‘‘ The former pueblo and church of Santa Clara 
have long since disappeared, but their site is still known to the 
Indians, north of the pueblo”. Of this ruin Hewett? writes: 
‘**Prés du village de Santa Clara, deux endroits ont été autrefois 
occupés par cette tribu. _ Celui qui a été habité le plus récemment 
est Old Kapo, a quelques métres a lest du village actuel”. Cf. 
[14:71], [14:116]. So far as can be learned this is the pueblo 
which the Santa Claras inhabited at the time of the coming of the 
Spaniards, and it was at this pueblo that the church and monastery 
were erected between 1622 and 1629.° 

(14:118] Santa Clara MWisitekejt * old church’ (misdte ‘church’ <misd 
<Span. misa ‘Roman Catholic mass’; Ze ‘dwelling-place’ ‘house’; 
kejt ‘old’ postpound). 

- “The church dates from 1761”.!_ This church is now in ruined 
condition and is no longer used. 











1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 65, 1892. 
2Communauteés, p. 31, 1908. 
3 See Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 457, 1910. 
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[14:119] A special name is applied by the Santa Clara Indians to the 
southern part of their village, but unfortunately the name is not 
available. 

[14:120] Santa Clara Awehepenge ‘beyond oak arroyito’, referring to 
]14:72] (Aweehe’e, see [14:72]; Penge ‘beyond’). This name refers 
rather vaguely to the locality beyond (that is, south of) the gulch 
[14:72]. i 

[14:121] Santa Clara A “aponuge ‘down below [14:71]? (K°apo, see 
[14:71]; nw’w ‘below’, ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). This name applies 
to the low farming lands near Santa Clara, lying west of the Rio 
Grande. 

[14:122] Santa Clara’ O¢'onne ‘on the other side’ (ot on 7 unexplained; 
nz locative). This name applies vaguely to the region east of the 
Rio Grande, on the side of the river opposite Santa Clara. It is 
very commonly used, sometimes added to other names denoting 
places east of the river. 


UNLOCATED 


Santa Clara yw? ‘skunk-bush gap’ (cy ‘skunk-bush’ ‘three-leaved 
sumac’ ‘Rhus trilobata’, called lemita by the Mexicans of the 
Tewa country; w2’2 ‘ gap’). 

This gap is somewhere in the drainage of [14:87]. It gives 
[14:87] its Santa Clara name. It also gives rise to the two names 
next below. 

Santa Clara Kuwikwaje, Kywitobakwaje ‘skunk-bush gap height’ 
‘skunk-bush gap cliff height’ (Kyw, see above; kwajé ‘height’; 
toba ‘cliff’). 

Santa Clara Kyw?’yywikeji ‘skunk-bush gap pueblo ruin’ (Ayw7’?, see 
above; *wywikeje ‘pueblo ruin’ <’ugw7 ‘pueblo’, kejz ‘old’ post- 
pound). 

This is said to be a large pueblo ruin, near the place called 
Ruw?i. 

‘*Pajarito” Hill. ‘*Lesruines les plus septentrionales [du district de 
Gallinas| appartiennent a la colline Pajarito, prés de la riviére de 
Santa-Clara, a dix ou douze milles a Pouest du village indien de 
ce nom”.! 

San Juan Pimp‘y of obscure etymology (pin y ‘mountain’; p'y unex- 
plained). This name is applied by the San Juan Indians to a large 
mountain not far south of the headwaters of Santa Clara Creek 
[14:24]. It can be seen from San Juan Pueblo, but is difficult to 
identify. 





1 Hewett, Communautés, p. 42, 1908. 
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San Juan Popik‘anwwu of obscure etymology (popé ‘spring’ < po 
‘water’, pz ‘to issue’; #'a unexplained; nw’u ‘below’). Name of 
a mountain situated not far south of the headwaters of Santa 
Clara Creek. 

This mountain can be seen from the vicinity of San Juan Pueblo. 

Santa Clara Gwen pjopo ‘creek or water of a species of rat-like animal 
called qwey pjo’ (qwey jo unidentified species of rodent, perhaps 
a kind of woodrat; po ‘water’ ‘ creek’). 

‘*Thampijebukwa ‘east town yard’, the narrow place east of Dono- 
ciano’s house [at Santa Clara].”* 

**Teikwaa ‘estufa yard’ east of José Guadalupe’s house, but rather 
south of it, near the corrals [at Santa Clara].”! 

Shrines on the hills west of Santa Clara. 

On the hills [14:110], [14:112], and [14:114], and on the high land 
just west of these hills are many curious shrines made by 
arranging stones of various kinds on the earth. Prayer-sticks 
and sacred meal are deposited at these shrines. Mr. J. A. 
Jeancon states that he counted more than 30 distinct shrines on 
these hills. 

Place near Santa Clara where candles are burned in the night on 
certain occasions. ‘This custom is of Christian origin, according 
to Mr. Jeancon. 


[15] SANTA CLARA EAST SHEET 


It is claimed by the Santa Clara Indians that the region about lower 
Santa Clara Creek [15:18] as far north as Ranchito [15:14], as far south 
as slightly to the south of Mesilla settlement [15:28], and about as far 
east as Puebla [15:25], was formerly held by their people. (See map 
15.) San Juan and San Ildefonso informants also have stated that 
this region is considered to have belonged to the Santa Clara people. 
The pueblo ruins [15:21] and [15:22] are claimed by them. The ruin 
[15:24]is said by all the Tewa to have beena Hano pueblo. See under 
[15:24]. On the eastern side of the river San Juan names prevail as 
far south as Ranchito [15:14]. 


[15:1] Chama River, see [Large Features], pages 99-100. 

[15:2] Rio Grande, see [Large Features], pages 100-102. 

[15:3] San Juan Pinge, see [11:41]. 

[15:4] San Juan 7sigibw’u, see [11:44]. 

[15:5] San Juan Sapobw’u, see [12:38]. 

[15:6] San Juan Pojege, see [18:36]. 

[15:7] San Juan Pop‘endiwe ‘black water place’ (fo ‘water’; p‘en 
‘blackness’ ‘black’; ’2we locative). 

At this place black marsh-water is found only about a foot below 

the surface of the ground. There is an apple orchard just east of 
the place. 





1 Information, 1910. 
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[15:3] San Juan Po’okasiwe ‘cold water place’ (po ‘water’; ’okasd 
‘coldness’ ‘cold’; we for ’zwe locative). 

A stream of bold water runs from this place down to Potsage 
[15:10]. 

[15:9] San Juan Pofuge ‘down by the bend in the river’, referring to 
a small bend in the river (po ‘water’; fw wu ‘projecting corner or 
point’, here BPLECrIg to a bend of the river; ge ‘down at’ ‘over 
at’). 

There are several cottonwood trees at this place. 

[15:10] San Juan Potsage ‘down at the marshy place’ (po ‘water’; 
tsa ‘to cut through’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). . 

This place extends for some distance along the river. <A stream 
from a spring, from which Po’okasiwe [40. :8] gets its name, runs 
down to this place. 

[15:11] San Juan Potsagwoge ‘down where it cuts through or gouges 
out at the marshy place’ (po ‘water’; tsa ‘to cut through’ ‘to 
ooze out’; gwo ‘to cut through or gouge out as when a stream 
washes away land’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). This name is said to 
be applied to a kind of gulch or bank at Potsage [15:10]. 

[15:12] San Juan Wote ‘the high plain’ (unanalyzable). The. level 
land all about Ranchito settlement [12:14] is called thus by the 
San Juan Indians. Cf. [12:13] and [12:14]. It is probable that 
the locality called Llano [15:15] was formerly included under the 
name Wobe. 

[15:13] (1) San Juan Wobeoiyke ‘arroyo of [15:12] ( Wobe, see [15:12]; 
*v? locative and adjective-forming postfix; ko ‘barranca’ ‘arroyo 
with barrancas’). 

(2) Eng. Ranchito Arroyo. (<Span.). =Span. (3). 

(3) Span. Arroyo de Ranchito ‘arroyo of the little farm’, refer- 
ring to [12:14]. =Eng. (2). 

This arroyo runs through the settlement of Ranchito [15:14]. 

[15:14] (1) Eng. Ranchito settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Ranchito ‘little farm’. =Eng. (1). The San Juan 
and Santa Clara Indians use only the Span. 1 name when referring 
to this place. 

Ranchito lies on both sides of Ranchito pe [15:13]. There 
are a number of Mexican houses and a small school-house at the 
place. 

[15:15] (1) Eng. Llano settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Llano ‘the plain’. =Eng. (1). It is probable that 
the vicinity of Llano was formerly included under the Tewa name 
Wobe [15:12]. 
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[15:16] Zesipoge ‘down at the cottonwood fluff water’ (tevd ‘ green 
seedpod of the female tree of Populus wislizeni, Populus acumin- 
ata, or Populus angustifolia’, but used in this place-name as an 
abbreviation of tesdpobi (pobi ‘ flower’) or teud@’oku Coku ‘down’ 
‘fluff’), ‘the fluff of the seed of the female tree of these species’; po 
‘water’; ge ‘ down at’ ‘over at’). There were cottonwoods and 
pools at the place; hence the name. 

. This is the old Tewa name of the site of the present ranch of 
Mr. Lucero Amado, which is passed by the main road connecting 
San Juan Pueblo antl Santa Cruz seiglemant [15:19]. 

“Tb: 17] (1) Busoge, Busogepokwi ‘big corner’ ‘ pool of the big corner’ 
(bwu ‘large low roundish lavas. so’? jig ass) -bigns ; ge ‘down 
at’ ‘over at’; pokwz ‘ pool’ “lake? <po ‘water’, I wy unex- 
plained). 

(2) San Ildefonso Pimpijepokwi ‘lake of the north’ (pimpije 
‘north’ <piyy ‘mountain’, pye ‘toward’; pokwy ‘lake’ < po 
‘water’, #w2 unexplained). For the reason that this name. is 
given, see below. 

These names refer to the large dell near the Rio Grande just 
to the north of the mouth of Santa Cruz Creek [15:18]. Near the 
Rio Grande this dell is marshy and there is a pool. This pool 
is the ‘‘lake of the north” of the San Ildefonso sacred water cere- 
mony; see CARDINAL SacRED WatTeER Lakes, pp. 44-45. It is 
at this pool that the Santa Clara and San Ildefonso Kosd societies 
hold their initiation ceremony annually, when certain members 
sing and pray at the pool for eight days. The Kosd paint their 
bodies with stripes, using the mud of this pool for the purpose. 

[15:18] (1) Zsemajo’umpohwu ‘creek of the superior flaking stone’, 
referring to 7s2majo [22:18] (Zsemajo, see [22:18]; °2”* locative 

-and adjective-forming postfix; pohw’u ‘creek with water in it’ 
<po ‘water’, hw’u ‘large groove’ arroyo’). Cf. Picuris (8). 

(2) Kan peta, Kan pee@impohwu ‘ the Cafiada’ ‘ Cafiada Creek’ 
(kan peta <Span. Cafiada, referring to the Cafiada de Santa 
Cruz, see Span. (5), below; *z”* locative and adjective-forming , 
postfix; pohw'w ‘creek with water in it’ <po ‘water’, hwu 
‘large groove’ nATTOYO *). This is a sort of translation of the 
Span. name. 

(3) Picuris ‘‘Chémaiyona Patege de Santa Cruz.’”! Cf. 
Tewa (1). 

(4) Eng. Santa Cruz Creek. heel Ses = Span. (5). 

(5) Span. Cafiada de Santa Cruz ‘mountain valley of the holy 
cross’, referring to Santa Cruz settlement [15:19]. 

The course of the headwaters of the creek is shown on sheet [22]. 








1§pinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 
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[15:19] (1) Kan peud’imbw’u ‘cafiada town,’ referring to the Cafiada 
de Santa Cruz [15:18] (Kan peud, see [15:18]; ’2’* locative and 
adjective-forming postfix; bu’w ‘ town’). 

(2) Eng. Santa Cruz settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (3). 

(3) Span. Santa Cruz ‘holy cross’. =Eng. (2). 

The Roman Catholic church at Santa Cruz is at present the only 
church in the central and southern part of the Tewa country 
which has a priest in residence. Many Tewa are married at this 
church. 

[15:20] (1) Sam Peut corrupted from the Span. name. =Eng. (2), 
Span. (3). 

(2) Eng. San Pedro settlement. (<Span.). =Tewa(1), Span.(3). 

(3) Span. San Pedro ‘Saint Peter’. =Tewa (1), Span. (8). 

[15:21] Santa Clara P‘ajobw’wunwikey ‘pueblo ruin of winnowing 
basket corner’ (P*‘ajobu’u, see under [15:unlocated]; ’wywikeje 
‘pueblo ruin’? <uywi ‘pueblo’, key ‘old’ postpound), ‘* Pa- 
yumbu”’.? 

Bandelier does not mention this ruin. Hewett? says of it: 

Prés du village de Santa Clara, deux endroits ont été autrefois occupés par 
cette tribu. Celui quia été habité le plus récemment est Old Kapo, 4 quelques 
métres a l’est du village actuel; de l’autre il ne reste que des débris. D’autres 
emplacements des clans de Santa Clara se trouvent dans la Canada de Santa- 
Cruz, vis-d-vis d’ Espanola, de l’autre cété de la rivicre, i deux ou trois milles 
de leur village actuel. Au sud de Santa-Cruz, 4 moins d’un mille du confluent 
de la riviére avec le Rio Grande, Tewai [15:22] s’élevait sur une haute colline. 
Payumbu est 4 un demi-mille au nord, du cété opposé de la riviére. Ce sont 


des lieux dont la tradition a gardé le souvenir; il ne reste que des quantités de 
tessons qui couvrent le sol et quelques outils de pierre. 


Twitchell? evidently refers to the ruin in the following passage: 

Up the Santa Cruz river [15:18], beginning just below the site of the pres- 
ent church, where there was a pueblo, in a number of places are sites of old 
pueblos, any one of which can be pointed out to the tourist or student. 

The writer has not visited the sites of [15:21] and [15:22]. 
These are located on the map through the kindness of Doctor 
Hewett and Mr. Jeancgon, who have visited them independently. 
A number of Indians also have located them for the writer. Both 
[15:21] and [15:22] are claimed by the Santa Claras as being 
former pueblos of their people. Cf. [15:22]. 

[15:22] Santa Clara Teurge’wywikejz ‘pueblo ruin below cottonwood 
gap’ (Tewr’i, see uhder [15:unlocated]; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; 
'unwrikeyt ‘pueblo ruin’? <’uywr ‘pueblo’, keja ‘old’ post- 
pound). ‘*Tewai.”! The name resembles Tewige, the Tewa 
name of Santo Domingo Pueblo [29:109], but has different intona- 
tion and a totally distinct etymology and origin. See [29:109]. 


1 Hewett, Communautés, p. 31,1908. 2R.E. Twitchell in Santa Fe New Mexican, Sept. 22, 1910. 
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Some Indians, however, careless in etymological matters, have 
attempted to connect the two names. 

Bandelier does not mention this ruin. ‘See excerpt from 
Hewett, under [15:21]. 

The writer has not visited the site, but Doctor Hewett and Mr. 
Jeancon have kindly located it for him. Mr. Jeancon writes }: 
‘**Tewai as given in Hewett’s report [ Communautés] is correct as 
regards location.” 


[15:23] Tsewas. This name means in the San Juan dialect, and pre- 
sumably also in the Nambé dialect, either ‘broad white line’ or 
‘wide white gap’ (ise ‘whiteness’ ‘white’; wav ‘wide gap’, but 
in the San Juan dialect and presumably also in the Nambé dialect 
qwadi ‘broad line’ of the.other Rio Grande dialects has become 
wat). In the other dialects of Rio Grande Tewa the name means 
only ‘wide white gap’. The interpretation of the name in Hano 
Tewa has not been learned. A conspicuous broad line of soft, 
whitish rock occurs at this place on both sides of Santa Cruz 
Cafiada. Specimens of the rock were obtained, but have not yet 
been analyzed. The Hano Tewa formerly lived at the pueblo 
[15:24] at this place and the name is probably of Hano Tewa 
origin. The question whether the Tewa name meant originally 

‘white line’ or ‘white gap’ must await answer until it is deter- 
mined whether the Hano Tewa word meaning ‘broad line’ is 
quasi or wali. The Nambé form Tsewasi [28:30] clear ly means 
‘yellow gap,’ not ‘ yellow line’. The Tewa commonly translate 
the nameas ‘whitegap’. At which Tewa village Hewett obtained 
the following explanation is not known to the writer : 

Tsawari est un mot des Tewas et signifie bande blanche vers le centre. Or, 
derriére la colline sur laquelle est situé le village, s’éléve un plateau, et une 
intercalation de roches blanches calcaires, au centre de la paroi du précipice, 
donne l’apparence d’une bande blanche autour du rocher. C’est la coutume 
des Tewas de donner 4 leurs villages des noms qui décrivent leur situation.” 

The pueblo ruin [15:24] has taken its name from this ruin, as 
Hewett says in the quotation given above. For quoted forms of 
the name, see under [15:24]. 

[15: 24] Tsewas’ oywikejr ‘pueblo ruin of the wide white gap’, refer- 
ring to [15:23] (Tsewaui, see [15:23]; ’onwikezi ‘pueblo ruin’ 
<onwi ‘pueblo’, keji ‘old’ postpound). For the application of 
the ae see the quotation under [15:23]. ‘‘'Tceewadigi,” ‘‘ Tcee- 
wige”.? (Hano forms.) The first form is probably for Tsx- 
wauvi* (0% locative); the second form the writer takes to be a 





1In a letter to the writer, November, 1911. 3Stephen in Highth Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., p. 35, 1891. 
2Hewett, Communautés, p. 31, 1908. 
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poorer spelling, equivalent to the first. ‘*Chawari”.' ‘*Tsa- 
wrii”.? This form is doubtless for Tsewawi’i* (7 locative). 
““Teewadi”.* “*Tsawari”.* ‘*Tsawari, ou Tcewadi”.® The first 
of these forms is evidently from Hewett’s information from the 
Tewa, the second Fewkes’s spelling. 

The ruin consists of low mounds of disintegrated adobe, lying 
on a low bluff on the south side of Santa Cruz Creek a short dis- 
tance west of the Mexican settlement of Puebla [15:25]. It is 
strewn with fragments of pottery. The site is well known to 
Mexicans who live in the vicinity, one of whom guided the writer 
to the place. 

The ruin is known to the Tewa by the name Tsezwau’i?'. Tewa 
and Mexican informants had never heard that it is called also 
‘Yam P’ham-ba”,® San Cristébal, or any name other than Tsgwaut. 
Of the history of the people of Ts¢waui prior to their building of 
the pueblo the informants knew nothing; not one of them had 
heard that the people of Tsxwasi were Tano people or that they 
came originally from the Tano country or from ‘down country’. 
See Tano (NAMESOF TRIBES AND PEOPLES, page 576). The evidence 
is contradictory and confusing. We quote in chronologic order 
what various writers say: ‘‘ Los Queres [Keresans], Taos y Pecos, 
peleaban contra los Tehuas y Tanos.”’ ‘* Los Tanos, que cuando 
se sublevaron vivian en San Cristébal [29:45] y en San Lazaro 
[29:52], dos pueblos situados en la parte austral de la villa de Santa 

‘é [29:5] despues por las hostilidades de los Apaches y de los Pecos 
y Queres [Keresans]| se trasladaron y fundaron con los mismos 
nombres dos pueblos, tres leguas largas de San Juan [11: San Juan 
Pueblo].”*® ‘* Higher up [in Santa Cruz Cafiada, [15:18]], toward 
Chimayo [22:18], there are said to be well defined ruins on the 
mountain sides, the names of two of which are Po-nyi Num-bu [22: 
unlocated] and Yam P’ham-ba [elsewhere given by Bandelier as 
the Tano Tewa name of San Cristébal [29:45], q. v.]. The site of 
Yam P’ham-ba is probably that of the socalled ‘ Puebla’ [15:25], — 
two miles east of Santa Cruz [15:19]. The former [Po-nyi Num- 
bu] is very ancient, but Yam P’ham-ba was a village which the 
Tano [see NamEs or TRIBES AND PEOPLES, page 576] constructed 
in the vicinity of Santa Cruz [15:18] after the uprising of 1680, 
when they forsook the Galisteo [29:39] region and moved north in 





1Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Nambé information), Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 823, 
1910. 

2Tbid. (Santa Clara information). 

3Fewkes in Nineteenth Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., p. 614 (Hano name.) 

4 Hewett, General View, p. 597, 1905. 

5Hewett, Communauteés, p. 31, 1908. 

6Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 83, 1892. 

7 Escalante (1778), Carta al Padre Morfi, par. 7, quoted by Bandelier, ibid., p. 103, note. 

8Relacion Anénima, 1718, p.127, quoted by Bandelier, ibid. 
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order to be nearer their kindred, the Tehuas[Tewa]. Vargas found 
them there in 1692, when he made his first successful dash into 
New Mexico. There is also a ruin in that neighborhood, I-pe-re 
[elsewhere given by Bandelier as the Tano Tewa name of San Laz- 
aro [29:52]|, or San Lazaro, which dates from the same period. 
Both were abandoned after the reconquest, San Lazaro in 1694, and 
Yam P’hamba or San Cristobalin the same year. It [San Cristo- 
bal] was subsequently reoccupied, and finally deserted in 1696, 
after the murder of the missionary Fray José de Arvizu on the 4th 
of June. With him was killed the priest of Taos, Fray Antonio 
Carboneli. In the Cafiada de Santa Cruz [15:18], consequently, 
there are ruins of historic, as well as of pre-historic pueblos; a 
fact which future explorers should bear in mind”.! ‘‘ After the 
expulsion of the Spaniards [1631], the Tanos of San Cristobal 
[29:45] settled in the vicinity of Santa Cruz [15:18], as already 
related. Most of their descendants are now among the Moquis 
[Hopi]”.? ‘*‘San Lazaro [29:52] . . . which was abandoned after 
the uprising in 1680 and never occupied again.”*? ‘‘ Les ruines de 
Tsawari se trouvent sur une petite colline du cété sud, 4 cing 
milles plus haut [than [15:21] and [15:22]], sur la Canada [15:18]. 
Le nom historique de ce village est San Cristoval. Nous avons 
établi que ce lieu est le Tsawari, ou Tcewadi, ot vivait le peuple 
Hano, aujourd’hui a Hopi. Les Indiens de Santa Clara et de San 
Ildefonso ont a cet égard des traditions. Dans ces deux villages, 
on trouve encore des Indiens qui se rappellent les visites faites 
par les Indiens Hano a leur demeure ancestrale, selon une coutume 
en usage chez les Pueblos. Une preuve d’identification importante 
est la localité elle-méme .. . L’identification de cet endroit avec le 
San Cristoval de Phistoire est également compléte, car c’est le nom 
par lequel la ruine est connue des Mexicains de la vallée. A propos 
de ce village, Bandelier dit: ‘Yam P’hamba était un village con- 
struit par les Tanos dans le voisinage de Santa Cruz aprés la 
réyolte de 1680, lorsqu’ils abandonnérent la région de Galisteo et 
allérent au nord pour se rapprocher de leurs parents, les Tehuas. 
Il y a aussi, dans ce voisinage, une ruine, Ipera, ou San Lazaro, 
qui date de la méme période. Ils furent tous deux abandonnés 
aprés la conquéte, en 1694, furent ensuite repris et finalement 
désertés en 1696.’”* ‘‘The natives of this pueblo [San Cristébal 
[29 :45]], and of San Lazaro [29:51] were forced by hostilities of the 
Apache, the eastern Keresan tribes, and the Pecos to transfer their 
pueblos to the vicinity of San Juan [11:San Juan Pueblo], where 
the towns were rebuilt under the same names (Bancroft, Ariz. and 
N. Mex., p. 186, 1889). This removal (which was more strictly toa 








1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 0, p. 83 and notes, 1892. %Ibid., p: 105. 
2Tbid., p. 108, 4 Hewett, Communautés, pp. 31-32, 1908, 
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place called Pueblito [Puebla [15:25]], near the present Potrero [15: 
unlocated], about 2 m. ©. of Santa Cruz [15:19], on the Rio Santa 
Cruz[15:18]), occurred after the Pueblo revolt of 1680, and prior to 
1692, at which latter date the natives were found by Vargas in their 
new locality. The pueblo was abandoned in 1694, but was later re- 
occupied, and was finally deserted in 1696 after the murder of their 
missionary inJune ofthat year. Most of their descendants are now 
among the Hopiof Arizona.” * Itwill be noticed that Bandelier ap- 
pears not to have visited Tsewasi Pueblo ruin or vicinity, and 
merely approximates the site of ‘‘ Yam P’ham-ba” (San Cristobal) 
as a pueblo[15:25]. Hewett is more definite, but his information 
is contradicted by the writer’s information. Even the Mexicans 
living at Puebla [15:25] whom the author interviewed had appa- 
rently never heard that Tsewasi F Pueblo ruin is called San Cristébal. 
The history of the people of Tsewasi after they abandoned the 
pueblo is, on the other hand, widely known among the Tewa. 
Bapealiass says merely: After the expulsion of the Spaniards 
[from New Mexico in 1680], the Tanos of San Cristobal [29:45] 
settled in the vicinity of Santa Cruz [15:19], as already related. 
Most of their descendants are now among the Moquis [| Hopil.”’? 
**Tt[San Cristébal by Santa Cruz [15:19]] was . . . finally deserted 
in 1696, after the murder of the missionary Fray José de Arvizu on 
the 4th of June.”* ‘*Tsawari, ou Tcewadi, ot vivait le peuple 
Hano [unmapped], aujourd’hui & Hopi. Les Indiens de Santa 
Clara et de San Ildefonso ont 4 cet égard*de traditions. Dans 
ces deux villages, on trouve encore des Indiens. qui se rap- 
pellent les visites faites par les Indiens Hano & leur demeure 
ancestrale, selon une coutume en usage chez les Pueblos.” * ‘* Most 
of their descendants [those of San Cristobal [29:45] and San 
Lazaro [29:52]] are now among the Hopi of Arizona.”1 The 
writer has succeeded in obtaining from a number of Tewa 
Indians the uniform information that the inhabitants of Tsewaw 
were Tewa and that they fled to the Hopi several generations 
ago to escape from the tyranny of the Mexicans and to help 
the Hopi fight the Navaho and the Mexicans. On reaching 
the Hopi country they built a new pueblo, called ‘*Tewa” (see 
Hano [unmapped]). Hano Tewa frequently visit the Tewa and 
other pueblos of the Rio Grande drainage, trading or selling 
goods. They sometimes visit also Tsewadi, the site of their 
former pueblo. Two Hano Tewa men visited the Tewa villages in 
1910. Information obtained by a friend from J. M. Naranjo, an 
aged Santa Clara Indian, assigns a reason not usually given for the 
migration of the people: ‘‘Long ago people of our language 


1Hodge in Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 428, 1910. 3 Tbid., p. 83. 
2 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 103, 1892. 4 Hewett, Communautés, p. 31, 1908. 
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lived near Chimayo [22:18], at Tsewasti, and there came Moki 
[X“oso’on 7, Hopi] people and said they were fighting much with 
the Navaho, and for these people: to go with them to fight the 
Navaho, and that they would give them lands to sow for their 
families. They all went, to a man, deserting Tsewaui. They 
went to tobakwaje ‘a mesa top’ [toba ‘ cliff’; kwaje ‘top’| and were 
given lands below. Then came Navaho, very many. The cap- 
tain told the people that he would spend the night below in the 
fields and half-way up on the mesa. After breakfast they all 
went down to fight the Navaho, they and the K ‘oso’on. They 
met the Navaho at a place between two high hills. They fought 
all day, from breakfast until the sun was pretty low. All the 
Navaho were killed except one to carry the news home. Many 
Moki [Hopi] died also. So that place is called Zuw2’7 [tu ‘ flesh’; 
wri ‘gap’|.” An old man of San Ildefonso gave the writer 
the following information: A fellow tribesman of Puw’e ‘ Little 
Jackrabbit’ (pu ‘jackrabbit’;:’e diminutive; Tewa name of a 
young Oraibi Hopi silversmith, who lives, working at his trade, 
at San Ildefonso and Santo Domingo) visited San Ildefonso a 
couple of years ago. This man said that the people of ‘* Tano” 
village at Hopi used to live at Tsxwati. When the people 
left Tsewawt they buried a big storage jar (ndiwmbe ‘storage 
jar,’ Span. tinajon) filled with blue turquoise, red coral, and 
other beautiful things, somewhere near the pueblo. What the 
jar contains is very valuable. Nobody has yet found it. The 
sewate people went straight to the Hopi country. _ They shot 
an arrow four times and then they reached Hopiland.. See 
[15:23], [15:25], ‘Tano (Namxs or TRIBES AND PEOPLES, page 576), 
San Cristébal [29:45], San Cristébal [15:unlocated], San Lazaro 
[29:52], San Lazaro [15:unlocated], ‘‘ Potrero” [15:unlocated], 
Sink'dygt (15:unlocated], ’ Ok embott [15:unlocated], and Hano 
Pueblo [unmapped]. 
[15:25] (1) Eng. Puebla. (< Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Puebla, perhaps named from the large town of this 
name in Mexico. Span. puebla means ‘settlement,’ but is an 
uncommon and little-known word in New Mexican Span. 
= Eng. (1). 

‘“The site of Yam P’ham-ba is probably that of the so called 
‘Puebla’ two miles east of Santa Cruz”’.' Bandelier identifies the 
site of his “Yam P’hamba” with that of Tsewawionwikeji,; see 
“¢Yam P’hamba” [29:45]. ‘‘Tsawarii... The Tewa name of a 
pueblo that once stood at or near the present hamlet of La Puebla, 
or Pueblito, a few miles above the town of Santa Cruz, in s. E. Rio 








1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 83, note, 1892. 
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Arriba Co., N. Mex.”! Indian and Mexican informants state that 
the place is called Puebla, never Pueblito. The settlement consists 
of a string of Mexican houses and farms between the arid hills on 
the south and the bed of Santa Cruz Creek on the north. See 
[15:23], [15:24]. 

[15:26] (1) Hutahwu ‘dry arroyo’, probably translating the Span. 
name. Cf. Eng. (2), Span. (8). 

(2) Eng. Seco Arroyo, Arroyo Seco Arroyo. (< Span.). 
=Span. (8). Cf. Tewa (1). 

(83) Span. Arroyo Seco‘dryarroyo’. =Eng. (2). Cf. Tewa (1). 

This is a large, deep, and usually dry arroyo. It was at this 
arroyo that a ‘‘ battle” was fought between Mexicans and Tewa 
Indians about a century ago, according to a San Juan informant. 
“The governor of San Juan Pueblo was at that time Baltazar and 
the name of the captain of the Mexicans was Armijo. They had 
a battle in the Hutahwu, or Arroyo Seco, south of Santa Cruz 
Creek. It was a big battle. There were five wagonloads of dead 
Mexicans. One wagon which the Indians captured contdined 
ammunition. At evening of the day of the battle the Mexican 
leader wanted to confer with the Indian leader. The latter agreed 
to come unarmed to the former. Peace was made. But when 
the Mexicans and Indians were returning together to Santa Cruz, 
suddenly the Indians were seized and were locked up in Santa 
Cruz church. Justa little bread was thrown in to the Indians, 
but they refused to eat such food. They were Tewa Indians, and 
some af them were from San Juan.” This informant was an old 
man and he stated that his father took part in this *‘ battle.” The 
writer is unable to explain this account. It can hardly refer to 
the engagement which Bandelier? mentions: “The Arroyo Seco 
was the scene of the engagement in August, 1837, in which Gov- 
ernor Perez was routed by the insurgents from Taos and north- 
ern New Mexico”. 

It is said that there is a deposit of good guayave stone [see 
MINERALS] somewhere near Seco Arroyo. 

[15:27] (1) Eng. Polvadera settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) New Mexican Span. Polvadera for Span. polvareda ‘dust 
storm’ ‘dust wind’. =Eng. (1). 

The settlement consists of a few Mexican farms scattered along 
near the river. There appears to be no Tewa name. The Span. 
name is well applied; it is a very dust-windy place. 

[15:28] (1) San Ildefonso Z“unjopenge ‘beyond Black Mesa [18:19]? 
(T"unjo, see [18:19]; Penge ‘beyond’). 





1Hodge in Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 822,1910. 2%Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 88, note, 1892. 
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_ [15:29] Nambé Johw’u‘cane-cactus arroyo’ (jo ‘cane-cactus’ ‘ Opun- 
tia arborescens’; hw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

The upper part of this arroyo is shown on map [22]. Cf. 
[22:34]. 

UNLOCATED ; 

Santa Clara Jéyk'dygi “end of the willows’ (jay ‘willow’; k'dyge 
said to mean fend’). This name was obtained from a single Santa 
Clara informant, and was said by him to refer to a place near 
Tsxwast [15:24]. It was obtained in connection with the writer’s 
endeavor to get information respecting Bandelier’s ‘‘ Yam 
P’hamba”; see ‘‘ Yam P’hamba” under [15:24]. 

(1) Eng. Montevista. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Montevista ‘forest view’. =Eng. (1). 

This place is said to be a small Mormon settlement a short dis- 
tance north of Santa Cruz [15:19]. 

Santa Clara ’Ok‘ombouw ‘large sand-pile’ (ok‘oy ‘sand’; boui ‘large 
pile’). 

This name was given as that of a place in Santa Cruz Cafiada 
[15:18] a short distance above Santa Cruz [15:19]. The inform- 
ant was unable to locate the place more definitely. It can hardly 
be the ‘‘Yam P’ham-ba” of Bandelier; see under [29:45] and 
[15:24]. 

Santa Clara P*ajobwu ‘winnowing basket corner’ (p‘ajo ‘shallow 
roundish basket used for winnowing wheat and other purposes’; 
bw’u ‘large low roundish place’). 

This is the corner which gives the ruin [15:21]its name. Its 
exact location is uncertain. 

‘*Potrero”.1 The name means ‘tongue of land’ ‘enclosed piece of 
pasture land’. ‘‘The natives of this pueblo [San Cristébal [29:45 ]] 
and of San Lazaro [29:52] were forced by hostilities of the 
Apache, the eastern Keresan tribes, and the Pecos to trans- 
fer their pueblos to the vicinity of San Juan [11:San Juan 
Pueblo], where the towns were rebuilt under the same names 
(Bancroft, Ariz. and N. Mex., p. 186, 1889). This removal 
(which was more strictly to a place called Pueblito [Puebla 
[15:25]] near the present Potrero, about 2 m. £. of Santa Cruz 
[15:19], on the Rio Santa Cruz [15:18]), occurred after the Pueblo 
revolt of 1680 and prior to 1692, at which latter date the natives 
were found by Vargas in their new locality. The pueblo [two 
pueblos?] was abandoned in 1694, but was later reoccupied, and 
was finally deserted in 1696 after the murder of their missionary 
in June of that year. Most of their descendants are now among 
the Hopi of Arizona.” The present writer’s Tewa and Mexi- 





1 Hodge in Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 428, 1910. 
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can informants knew of no place in the vicinity of Santa Cruz 
[15:19] called the ‘‘ Potrero”. See [15:24], [29:45], [29:52], San 
Cristébal [15:unlocated], and San Lazaro [15:unlocated]. 

(1) Eng. Santo Nifio. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Santo Nifio ‘holy child’, referring to Jesus. = Eng. (1). 
This name is applied to a locality or a hamlet between Ranchito 
[15:14] and Santa Cruz [15:19]. . 

(1) Eng. Cuarteles. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Cuarteles ‘ quarters’ ‘barracks’. =Eng.(1). ‘*Quar- 
tellas.””? ; 

The informants said that Cuarteles is somewhere south of Santa 
Cruz[15:19]. The archeological map! referred to above places it 
on the northern side of Santa Cruz Creek, about a mile east of 
Santa Cruz. 

Santa Clara Tewi2, Tewige ‘cottonwood tree gap’ ‘down at cotton- 
wood tree gap’ (te ‘cottonwood tree’ ‘Populus wislizeni’; w72 
‘gap’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). 

This unlocated gap has given the ruin [15:22] its name. See 
[15:29]. 

Span. San Cristébal, a former settlement of Tano Indians 3 leagues 
from San Juan [11:San Juan Pueblo], situated probably in Santa 
Cruz Cafiada [15:18]. See [29:45], [15:24], and San Lazaro 
[15: unlocated]. 

Span. San Lazaro, a former settlement of Tano Indians 3 leagues from 
San Juan[11:San Juan Pueblo] and probably in Santa Cruz Cafiada 
[15:18]. See [29:52], [15:24], and San Cristébal, above. 


[16] SAN ILDEFONSO NORTHWEST SHEET 


This sheet (map 16) shows a large area of Pajarito Plateau, west of 
San Ildefonso Pueblo and south of Santa Clara Creek. The country 
is a high plateau of tufaceous stone cut by deep canyons and arroyos. 
The drainage is from the Jemez Mountains in the west to the Rio 
Grande in the east. The region shown is wild and little explored, and 
the existing maps of it are very inadequate. Many ruins exist, some 
of which are shown. In this area is the Pajarito Park. ‘‘I here 
restrict the name Pajarito Park to the district 10 miles long by 4 wide 
that is under withdrawal and consideration for a national park (H. R. 
7269, 58th Cong.) ... As the lines are now drawn it creates Paja- 
rito Park with the ‘ Pajarito’ [17:34] left out.”? 


[16:1] Santa Clara Creek, see [14:24]. 
[16:2] Puye Mesa, see [14:45]. 


1Hewett, Antiquities, pl. xv, 1906. 2 Hewett, General View, p. 598, 1905. 
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[16:3] Santa Clara P‘eqgwapohwu, see [14:78]. 

[16:4] Santa Clara Kwin phwu, see [14:79]. 

[16:5] Santa Clara P?dn pehwu, see [14:81]. 

[16:6] Santa Clara 7"ant‘ahwu, see [14:82]. 

[16:7] Santa Clara 7‘w’utsehw’u, see [14:83]. 

[16:8] Santa Clara Qwawiwag?’in phw’u, see [14:84]. 

[16:9] Santa Clara K‘ahwu, see [14:85]. 

[16:10] Santa Clara Wwxpupohwu, see [14:86]. 

[16:11] Santa Clara Vatahw’u, see [14:91]. 

[16:12] Santa Clara Kuwihwu, see [14:87]. 

[16:13] Pimpijeinqwoge, see [14:96]. 

[16:14] “Akompijeinqwoge, see [14:97]. 

[16:15] Rio Grande, see [Large Features], pages 100-102. 

[16:16] San Ildefonso Tobaqwak'ento’iwe ‘cave-dwelling in which the 
meal was put’ (tobaqwa ‘cave-dwelling’ <toba ‘cliff’, gua denoting 
state of being a receptacle; kx, ‘flour’ ‘meal’; to ‘to put in’ 
‘to be in’; ewe locative). 

[16:17] San Ildefonso 7'fzhwimpingekwajée ‘the height between the 
two branches of [16:20] (7'fxhwu, see [16:20]; ’2’* locative and 
adjective-forming postfix; piyge ‘in the middle of’; hwajé 
‘height’). 

[16:18] San Ildefonso Pimpijeint fehwu ‘northern branch of [16:20]’ 
(pumpije ‘north’ <piyy ‘mountain’; pije ‘toward’; *%’* locative 
and adjective-forming postfix; 7’fxehwu, see [16:20]). Cf. [16:19]. 

[16:19] San Ildefonso ’Akompijeintfehwu ‘southern branch of 
[16:20]? Cakompije ‘south’ <’akoyy ‘plain’ ‘down country’, 
pye ‘toward’;  * locative and adjective-forming postfix; 7'fx- 
hwu, see [16:20]). Cf. [16:18]. 

[16:20] (1) San Ildefonso 7’fxhwu of obscure etymology (¢ fz unex 
plained, said to be neither ¢fx ‘small’ nor ¢fx ‘money’; hwu 
‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). Cf. [16:26], [16:27]. 

(2) Eng. Las Marias Arroyo. (<Span.). =Span. (3). 
(3) Span. Cafiada de las Marias ‘mountain valley of the three 
bright stars of Orion’s Belt’. =Eng. (2). 

[16:21] San Ildefonso Peqweykwage ‘deer tail mesa’ (px ‘mule- 
deer’; gweyp ‘tail’; kwage ‘mesa’). 

[16:22] San Ildefonso Dekebe’e ‘little corner of the hard penis’ (de 
‘penis’; /e ‘hardness’ ‘hard’; be’e ‘small low roundish place’). 

[16:23] San Ildefonso 7" yupihukwajé ‘height by red white-earth ar- 
royo’ (7"upihwu, see [16:24]; kwajé ‘ height’). 

[16:24] San Ildefonso Z"ypihwu ‘red white-earth arroyo’ (fy ‘a 
kind of white earth’, see under Mrinmrats; pz ‘redness’ ‘red’; 
hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 
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[16:25] San Ildefonso P‘ahewihwu ‘arroyo of fire gully gap’ (P‘ahe- 
wri, see under [16:unlocated], p. 277; Aww ‘large groove’ 
‘arroyo’). 

[16:26] San Ildefonso 7'fx’inkwage of obscure etymology (¢f# unex- 
plained, as in [16:20] and [16:27]; ’0’ locatve and adjective-form- 
ing postfix; kwage ‘ mesa’). 

[16: oT] San Ildefonso Tfzpiyy of obscure etymology (¢fz# unex- 
plained, as in [16:20 and [16:26]; #29, * mountain’). 

This large hill has a small flat top surrounded by cliffs. (See 
pl. 12, C.) This hill is said to have no Span. name. 

[16:28] San Ildefonso Tfepumbwu, Tfxbwu of obscure etymology 
(Tfepy p, see [16:27]; fe unexplained, as in ue :20], [16:26], 
[16:27]; bw ‘large low roundish place’). 

[16:29] San Ildefonso Txbindyk'onge ‘down where the soft earth is 
dug’ (tabi ‘soft’; néyr ‘earth’; k‘onp ‘to dig’; ge ‘down at’ 
‘over at’). 

[16:30] Eng. Pajarito station. This station-was established by the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railroad Company some time between 
1908 and 1912. The name was probably given by Miss Clara D. 
True, who owns a large ranch near by, which she has named Pa- 
jarito. Ranch. The name Pajarito is taken of course from the 
Pajarito Plateau, etc.; see [17:34]. 

[16:31] San Ildefonso Stibesokwijobinata ‘Mrs. Stevenson’s ranch’ 
(Stibeso <Eng. Stevenson; Awzjo ‘old woman’; 62 possessive; 
naba * ranch’). 

Mrs. M. C. Stevenson has a ranch at this place. Mrs. Steven- 
son herself calls her ranch Tunyo Ranch, naming it from 7"unjo, 
the Black Mesa [16:130]. 

[16:32] San Ildefonso Zakabw’u, Tabwu ‘corner where the grass is 
thick’ ‘grass corner’ (ta ‘grass’; ka ‘denseness’ ‘dense’; bwu 
‘large low roundish place 3 

This place is near the river, just south of Mrs. Stevenson’s most 
southerly alfalfa field. 

[16:33] Pojoaque Creek, see [19:3]. 

[16:34] (1) San Ildefonso Pxseyn phwu ‘ sort hose arroyo’ (px ‘mule- 
deer’; sey ‘horn’; Aw’u ‘large groove’ ‘ arroyo’). 

(2) Eng. Gobirrcrad arroyo. (<Span.). =Span. (3). 

(3) Span. Cafiada de las Contrayerbas ‘narrow mountain vyal- 
ley of the weed-species called by the Mexicans contrayerba.’ 
= Eng. (2). 

[16:35] San Ildefonso Txtbihohwu ‘soft arroyo’ (t#b2 ‘softness’ 
‘soft’; kohwwu ‘arroyo with barrancas’ <ko ‘barranca’, hwu 
‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). Z6¢ would be said of soft earth or 
rock or any other soft substance. 
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[16:36] San Ildefonso Pesage oywikeji ‘pueblo ruin down at the place 
of a species of kangaroo rat’ (pea a small rodent which walks 
and jumps like a kangaroo, also called pe; ge ‘down at’ ‘over 
at’; ’oywe ‘pueblo’; ej ‘old’ postpound). ‘‘ Pe-ra-ge.”! 
**Perage.”? ‘‘ Perage (maison du clan du rat des montagnes).” ? 

Perage has been described by Bandelier,! and Hewett.‘ 
Twitchell® evidently refers to Pesage when he writes, ‘‘a large 
mound across the river from the present pueblo of San Ildefonso.” 
The present writer’s Tewa informants did not know whether 
Pewsage was still inhabited or already abandoned at the time the 
Spaniards first came to the: Tewa country. The scene of a Corn 
Maiden story obtained at San Ildefonso is laid at Pesage. The 
tradition that Pesage was a village of the San Ildefonso people is 
very definite and widely known. According to Hewett: ‘‘ When 
the mesa life grew unbearable from lack of water, and removal to 
the valley became a necessity, a detachment from Otowi [16:105] 
founded the pueblo of Perage in the valley on the west side of 
the Rio Grande about a mile west of their [the San Ildefonso 
people’s] present site.”*® It is believed that Pesage is located 
quite accurately on the sheet. 

[16:37] (1) San Ildefonso Potsdnwesenne, Potsinsenne, Potsdéywesen- 
ne pokwt, Potsinsenne pokwi, Potsdqnwesenne’oku, Potsdnsen- 
n& oku, Potséywesennetoba, Potsdnsennxtoba ‘place of the blue 
or green water man’ ‘pool at the place of the blue or green 
water man’ ‘hill at the place of the blue or green water man’ 
‘ cliffs at the place of the blue or green water man’ (po ‘ water’; 
tsinwe ‘blueness’ ‘blue’ ‘greenness’ ‘green’, the syllable we 
being most frequently elided when the place-name is pronounced; 
sey ‘man in prime’; n& locative ‘at’, locative postfix; pokwz 
‘lake’ ‘pool’ <o ‘water’, kwi unexplained; ’okw ‘hill’; toba 
‘cliff’). Many inquiries regarding potsdywesey r were made, but 
it was not possible to learn whether or not the name designates a 
mythic being. The color ésdywe symbolizes the north, not the 
west. The name Potséywesenne appears to have in its origin 
something to do with the pool; see below. 

(2) San Ildefonso Tsdémpijepokwi ‘lake of the west’ (tsémpuje 
‘west’ <tséyy unexplained, pije ‘toward’; pokwi ‘lake’ ‘ pool’ 
<po ‘water’, 4wi unexplained). For the reason this name is 
applied, see below. 

The pool is just west of the big pear tree of the farm belonging 
to Mr. Ignacio Aguilar. This pool is the ‘‘lake of the west” of 

Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 78, 1892. 4 Antiquities, p. 16, 1906. 
2Hewett: General View, p. 597, 1905; Antiqui- 5In Santa Fe New Mexican, Sept. 22, 1910. 


ties, p. 16 1906. 6 Hewett, Antiquities, p. 20, 1906. 
3Hewett, Communautés, p. 32, 1908. 
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the San Ildefonso sacred water ceremony; see CARDINAL SACRED 
Water Laxgs, pp. 44-45. West of the pool rise two little hills— 
the ’oku, with clifflike sides, and the toba. Cf. [16:38] and [16:39]. 

[16:38] San Ildefonso Potsdywesenne’in plrwu, Potsdnsenne’ in phwu 
‘blue or green water man place arroyo’ (Potséywesenne, see 
Seip A *Y* locative and adjective- forming postfix; Aww ‘large 
groove’ ‘arroyo’). The name is probably reales from [16:37]. 

[16:39] San Ildefonso Potsiywiesenme ipkwage, Potsinsennex’ inkwage 
‘blue or green man place mesa’ (Potsinwesenne, see [16:37]; 
v’* locative and adjective-forming postfix; Zwage ‘mesa’). The 
name is probably taken from [16:37]. 

[16:40] San Ildefonso ‘osobwu of obscure etymology (/'o/o unex- 
plained; bw’w ‘large low roundish place’). Cf. [16:41]. 

[16:41] San Ildefonso A ovobukwage ‘mesa at [16:40] ; (Kosobwu, see 
[16:47]; wage ‘mesa.’) 

[16:42] San Ildefonso ’Omapiyny of obscure etymology Coma unex- 
plained; 29,7 ‘mountain’). ’*O means with different intonations 
‘scar’ and ‘metate’. The syllable ma is postpounded in several 
other place-names, but its ‘meaning is no longer understood. 

This high hill is thought of by the San Ildefonso in connection 
with pumapiyn y [16:130]. ’Omapiny is on the west side of the 
Rio Grande at the mouth of the canyon, fumapiy is on the east 
side. The locality at the foot of ’Omapiy, is called ’ Omapinnwu 
or ?Omanwu (nwu ‘below’). °>Omapyyy is a conspicuous moun- 
tain as viewed from San Ildefonso Pueblo. 

[16:43] San Hdefonso ’?Omapinwi, ? Omaw?’i ‘gap by (16:42) ? Oma- 
pip p, ? Oma see [16:42]; wre * gap’). 

A wagon road goes through this gap or pass. 

[16:44] (1) San Ildefonso PimpPzeyge ‘beyond the mountains’ (pins 

‘mountain’; peyge ‘beyond’). There is no more definite Tewa 
name for this valley. 

(2) Eng. Santa Rosa Valley. (< Span.). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span, Valle de Santa Rosa ‘valley of Saint Rose’. =Eng. (2). 

This is one of the high, grass-grown meadow-valleys west of 
the Jemez Range. Such valleys occur also in the Peruvian Andes, 
where they are called by the German-speaking inhabitants 
‘“Wiesentiler.” Cf. [16 45] and [16:131]. See also [27:11]. 

[16 45] (1) San cates Tsisopim penge * beyond the mountain of the 
great canyon’, referring to [16:46] (Z'sisopin p, see [16:46]; peyge 
‘beyond’). The loraliixes is also referred to by the more inclusive 
and loosely applied name Pimpzyge ‘beyond the THOUNLATIES: Cf. 
[16:45]. 

(2) Eng. Posos Valley. (< Span.). =Span. (8). 
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(3) Span. Valle de los Posos ‘valley of the holes’. =Eng. (2). 
The Span. name is said to refer to the holes in the grassy surface 
of the valley. 

This is, like [16:44] and [16:131], one of the high, grass-grown 
meadow-valleys west of the Jemez Range. 

[16:46] San ee Tsisopin p, Tsisopinkewe * mountain of the great 
canyon’ ‘mountain peak of the great canyon ’ (Tsiso’o, see [16:53]; 
pty ‘mountain’; kewe ‘ peak’). 

This mountain is at the head of 7’séso’o, or Guaje Canyon [16:53]. 
A trail much used by Tewa people when going to Jemez leads up 
the Guaje Canyon [16:53], over this mountain and across the 
Valle Grande [16:131] to J emez. See [16:47]. 

[16:47] SanIldefonso Tstsopin fafa ‘ great canyon mountain steep 
slope where one goes up as one ascends stairs or ladders’ (Ts¢so- 
py, see [16:46]; aa ‘steep slope’; fa ‘to go up a stairway or a 
ladder’; 72” locative and adjective-forming postfix). 

On this slope the trail mentioned under [16:46] is steep and 
stairway-like. 

[16: a San Ildefonso Kupiwasi -inkwage ‘ red stone strewn mesa > (Kew 

‘stone’; fz ‘redness’ ‘red’; wa/z ‘strewn’ ‘scattered’; i / 
eatwre: and adjective-forming postfix; ‘wage ‘ mesa’). ihether 
the name ‘red stone strewn’ is originally applied to [16:48] or 
[16:49] or to both is not determined. Cf. [16:49]. 

[16:49] (1) San Ildefonso Kupiwawi ints’’i ‘red stone strewn canyon’ 
(Kupiwasi, see [16:49]; °2’* locative and adjective-forming post- 
fix; ts7’¢ ‘ canyon’). Whether this name was originally applied 
to [16:48] or [16:49] or to both is not determined. Cf. [16:48]. 

(2) Eng. Angostura Canyon. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(3) gate La Angostura, Cafion de la Angostura ‘the narrow 
place’ ‘ canyon of the narrow place’. =Eng. 2. 

[16: 0} (1) San Ildefonso Kujo ‘rock water’ (ku § stone’ ‘rock’; po 

‘water’ ‘creek’). Cf. Eng. (2), Span. (8). 

(2) Eng. Piedra Creek, Piedra Canyon. (<Span.). =Span. (3). 
Cf. Tewa (1). 

(3) Span. Agua de Piedra ‘rock water’. =Eng. (2). Cf. 
Tewa (1). 

The stream gives [16:51] its name. Whether the Tewa name 
is a translation of the Span., or vice versa, is not determined. 
[16:51] San Ildefonso Kupokwaje ‘rock water height’ (Kupo, see 

[16:50]; Awazeé ‘ height’). 

[16:52] San Ildefonso Huwijédwe ‘ place of the two arroyos’, referring 
to [16:50] and [16:49] (Aw’u ‘ large groove’ ‘arroyo’; wijé ‘two’; 
*7we locative). 
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[16:53] (1) San Ildefonso Tsiso’o ‘ great canyon’ (és2’¢ ‘canyon’; 
so’o *‘ greatness’ ‘ great’). This name refers to the Guaje Canyon 
above its junction with [16:100]. Below this junction it is called 
by the San Ildefonso Tewa ’Omahwu,; see [16:126]. The Guaje 
is a very large canyon, and it is easy to understand why the name 
Tsiso’o was originally applied. 

(2) Eng. Guaje Canyon. (<Span.). af (3). 

(3) Sets Cafion de Guaje, Cafion Guaje, Cafion de los Guajes 
‘canyon of the long gourd(s) or gourd rattle(s)’. =Eng. (2). 
Why theSpan. name wasapplied has not beenlearned. ‘‘Guages.”! 

This deep and long canyon has its mouth near the railroad bridge 
[19:121]. There is said to be always water in its upper course. 
The pueblo ruin [16:60], situated on the Guaje, is an important 
one. The trail leading up Guaje Canyon is mentioned under 
[16:46]. 

[16:54] San Ildefonso Psiwekipenge ‘beyond the narrow canyon’, 
referring to [16:55] | (Psiweki, see [16:55]; Penge ‘ beyond’). 

[16: BF San Hgetanse Tsiweki't mee ‘ place ms the narrow canyon’ (és7’2 

‘canyon’; wekd ‘narrowness’ ‘narrow’; ’¢welocative). Thecanyon 
is narrow at this place. The place has Sie the names to [16:54], 
[16:56], and [16:57]. 

[16:56] San Ildefonso Pimpijetsiwek? iwhwage * Annee mesa 2S the 
place that the canyon is narrow’ (? pympije ‘north’ < pry,p ‘moun- 
tain’ ‘up country’, pije ‘toward’; Tstwek?, see [16:55]; ’24 loca- 
tive and adjective- ene postfix; Awage ‘mesa’). Cf. [16:57]. 

[16:57] San Ildefonso Akompijdsiweki? iykwage ‘southern mesa by the 
ry that the canyon is narrow’ Cakompije ‘south’ <’akons 

‘plain’? ‘down country’, pije ‘toward’; Tszweki, Bee [16:55]; 797¢ 
locative and adjective-forming ost kwage ‘mesa’). Cf. 
[16:56]. 

[16:58] San Ildefonso Aapotewis ‘gap by the Santa Clara houses’ 

a ‘Santa Clara Pueblo’, see [14:61]; te ‘dwelling place’; w2’2 
‘gap’) It is said that Santa Clara Indians used to dwell at this 
place; hence the name. 

The informants say that it was not more than a hundred years 
ago when Santa Clara people lived at this place. 

[16:59] San Ildefonso ’A’ywetege ‘down where the spider was picked 
up’ (@ywe ‘spider’; te‘ to pick up’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). 
[16:60] Nameless pueblo ruin. Doctor Hewett informs the writer 
that this ruin is at least as large as that of Potswwi’i [16:105]. 

The Indian name for the ruin has not been ascertained. 





1Hewett: Antiquities, pl. xvi, 1906; Communautés, p. 24, 1908. 
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[16:61] (1) San Ildefonso Patjekwage ‘mesa where the threads meet’, 
referring to [16:62]; Pw je, see [16:62]; kwage ‘mesa’). 

(2) Eng. Cuchilla de Piedra height. (<Span.). =Span. (38). 
(3) Span. Cuchilla de Piedra ‘stone ridge-point’. =Eng. (2). 

[16:62] San Ildefonso Py’tje’c” ‘ where the threads meet’, probably re- 
ferring to the two streams (pd? ‘thread’, now never applied to a 
stream of water; je ‘to meet’ ‘ to flow eee *y* locative and 
adjective- reine postfix). 

[16:63] San Ildefonso Pingepiy r ‘mountain in the middle’, referring 
to its pasition between [16:53] and [16:85] (piyge ‘in the middle’; 
pw ‘mountain ’) 

[16:64] (1) San Ildefonso 7'sxb7’:' ‘at the small white roundish rocks’ 
(tse ‘whiteness’ ‘ white’; 62 ‘very small and roundish or conical’; 
*2* locative and edieeuset pains postfix). 

(2) Span. Las Tienditas ‘the little tents’, There are many 
small tent-rocks (see pls. 6-8) at this place; hence the name. 
Cf. [16:65]. 

[16:65] San Ildefonso Tsx#b:’inkwage ‘mesa at the small white round- 
ish rocks’ (Tsxbi, see [16:64]; 2’? locative and adjective-forming 
postfix; Awage ‘mesa’). See [16:64]. 

[16: 66] San Ildefonso Humantschkiketabv’iwe ‘where the Comanche fell 
down’ (Aumantsi ‘Comanche’; ketabz ‘to fall down’; ’2we locative). 
This name refers to the dotalitg about a high cliff on the north 
side of the arroyo [16:67]. A Comanche Indian once, when pur- 
sued by the Tewa, fell over this cliff and died; hence the name. 
The place has given the name to the arroyo [16:67]. 

[16:67] San Ildefonso Aumantsthetabv'ry phwu ‘arroyo where the Co- 
manche fell down’ (Aumantstketab:, see [16:66]; ’c’* locative and 
adjective-forming postfix; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[16:68] San Ildefonso Qwekadeg: ‘little mountain mahogany forest 
peak’ (qwe ‘mountain mahogany’ ‘Cercocarpus parvifolius’, 
called by the Mexicans ‘palo duro’; ka ‘denseness’ ‘dense’ ‘ for- 
est’; degi ‘smallness and pointedness’ ‘small and pointed’). 

Bushes of the mountain mahogany grow all over this little peak. 
Cf. [16:69]. 

[16:69] San Ildefonso Qwekadegi’intsi’i ‘canyon of little mahogany- 
forest peak’ (Qwekadegi, see [16:68]; *2”4 locative and adjective- 
forming postfix; fs’ ‘canyon’). 

[16:70] San Ildefonso Jéndi’* ‘where the willows’ (jéy ‘ willow’; 
7? locative and adjective-forming postfix). One informant said 
the Span. name of this place would be La Jara ‘the willow.’ 
The name refers to a nearly level place where willows grow. 

This is said to be a pretty place. Cf. [16:71]. 
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[16:71] San Ildefonso Jémpo, Jémpots’i ‘willow water’ ‘willow 
water canyon’ (Jéy,, see [16:70]; po ‘water’; és7’¢ ‘canyon’). 
[16:72] San Ildefonso Pidataw2t ‘dry head of penis gap’ (pzda ‘head 

of penis’; éa ‘dryness’ ‘dry’; w7’d ‘ gap’) 

[16:73] San Ildefonso Vabakwage, Nabawikwage * pitfall mesa’ ‘ pitfall 
gap mesa’ (aba, Nabawi’2, see [16:74]; Awage ‘mesa”). 

[16:74] San Ildefonso Wabawis ‘pitfall gap’ (naba ‘pitfall’; wie 
‘oap’). The nada were bottle-shaped holes several feet in length 
cut in the tufaceous rock in gaps through which deer and other 
large game were likely to pass. They were covered over with 
sticks and earth so that the animal suspected nothing till it 
crashed through. Cf. [16:73]. There is another Vabaw7’ in the 
Pajarito Plateau; see [17:15]. 

[16:75] San Ildefonso Tse’ebukwajé ‘little eagle corner height’ 
(Tse ebwu, see [16:76]; Awaje Sheight’). Cf. [16:76], [16:77]. 

* [16:76] San Ildefonso Tse’ebw’u ‘little eagle corner’ (tse ‘eagle’; ’e 
‘diminutive’; bw wu ‘large low roundish place’). This place has 
given names to [16:75] and [16:77]. 

[16:77] San Ildefonso Zse’ebuhwu ‘little eagle corner arroyo’ (7%¢’e- 
bw, see [16:76]; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). Cf. [16:75], 
[16:76]. 

[16:78] San Ildefonso QGwebongbwu ‘mountain-mahogany round hill 
corner’ (Qwebone, see [16:79]; bw ‘large low roundish place’). 

[16:79] (1) San Ildefonso Qwebonx, Qwebonekewe ‘at the round hill 
of the mountain mahogany’ ‘round hill peak of the mountain 
mahogany’ (gwe ‘mountain mahogany’ ‘Cercocarpus parvifolius’ 
called by the Mexicans ‘ palo duro’; 00, referring to large ball-like 
shape as in bow ‘large roundish pile’; nx locative). Cf. [16:78]. 

(2) Span. Cerro Palmilloso ‘hill where there is much yucca’. 

[16:80] San Ildefonso Wegetsi’i of obscure etymology (nx unex- 
plained; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; fs2’2 ‘ canyon’). 

[16:81] (1) San Ildefonso Px’dntohwu ‘arroyo in which there are or 
were deer tracks’ (px ‘mule-deer’; ’éy ‘foot’ ‘foot-track’; to 
‘to be in’; Aw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). Cf. [16:82]. 

(2) Span. Arroyo de las Barrancas ‘arroyo of the barrancas’. 

[16:82] San Ildefonso Px’¢ntohube’e ‘little corner by the arroyo in 
which there are or were deer tracks’ (Px’dntohwu, see [16:81]; 
bee ‘small low roundish place’). 

[16:83] San Ildefonso Sonnxbe’e ‘little corner where the firewood is 
or was’ (son ‘firewood’; nx locative; be’e ‘small low roundish 
place’). 

[16:84] San Ildefonso Sonnxbe’ty phwu ‘arroyo of the little corner 
where the firewood is or was’ (Sonnexbe’e, see [16:83]; 724 loca- 
tive and adjective-forming postfix; hw’w ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 
Cf. [16:83]. . 
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[16:85] San Ildefonso Wwe yw in rhwu ‘rock-pine gap arroyo’ (Nwe- 
gwet, see under [16:unlocated], below; 2” locative and adjective- 
forming postfix; /w’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[16:86] San Ildefonso puwatap'aykwage ‘dry louse not very narrow 
mesa’ (fuwa ‘louse’; ta ‘dryness’ ‘dry’; p'ayy as in p'ayki 
‘largely narrow’ ‘not very narrow’ and corresponding nouns; 
kwage ‘mesa’). P*ayki is the augmentative form of p‘inki 
‘narrow’. 

The flattish hill to which this name applies looks thin and nar- 
row, like a dry dead louse. 

[16:87] San Ildefonso P*egwapokwage ‘drag pole or timber trail mesa’ 
(p‘e ‘pole’ ‘timber’ ‘log’; gwa ‘to drag’; po ‘trail’; Awage ‘mesa’). 

[16:88] San Ildefonso Towe ygekwage ‘mesa where the pifion trees 
are all together’ (/o ‘ pifion tree’ ‘Pinus edulis’; we’yge ‘together 
in one place’; wage ‘ mesa’). 

[16:89] San Ildefonso ’Abeben phwu ‘arroyo with chokecherry grow- 
ing at its little bends’ (abe ‘chokecherry’ ‘Prunus melanocarpa’; 
bey ‘a small bend’; hw u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’) Cf. [16:90]. 

[16:90] San Ildefonso ’Adebey phugwoge ‘delta of the arroyo with 
chokecherry growing at its little bends’ ( Abebey phwu, see [16: 
89]; gwoge ‘delta’ ‘down where it cuts through’ < qwo ‘to cut 
through’, ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). See [16:89]. 

[16:91] San Ildefonso Jén phdénnu ‘where the willow is all gone’ 
Ujdyp ‘willow’; héy yp ‘to be all gone’; nu locative). This name 
is applied to the locality both north and south of the stream. 
There are many cottonwood trees at this place and the inform- 
ants think that the Mexicans call the place Bosquecito ‘little 
forest’. 

[16:92] San Ildefonso Mipoma of obscure etymology. (No part of 
the word can be explained; ma occurs as the last. element of 
several place-names). 

This locality is on the southern side of the stream-bed. 

[16:93] (1) San Ildefonso Buduk' ckwage ‘mesa where the donkey was 
‘killed’ (6udu ‘donkey’ < Span. burro ‘donkey’; se ‘to be 
killed’; wage ‘ mesa’). Cf. Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Banco del Burro ‘donkey bank’. Cf. Tewa (1). 

The following story explains the name: A Navaho once stole 
a donkey from the Tewa, taking it from acorral at night. He 
was overtaken by armed Tewa somewhat east of this place on the 
following morning. The Navaho made the donkey fall over the 
cliff of this mesa, thus killing it, and escaped by fleeing afoot. 
The Tewa found the dead donkey at the foot of the cliff. 
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[16:94] San Ildefonso Ywempekir' ‘place where the rock-pine tree is 
bent’ (yweyy ‘rock-pine’ ‘Pinus scopulorum’; pekd ‘bent’, said 
for instance of an arm bent at the elbow or at the wrist; *2” loca- 
tive and adjective-forming postfix). 

There is a peculiarly twisted and bent rock-pine tree at this 
place; hence the name. 

[16:95] (1) San Ildefonso Kusin pémbwu of obscure etymology (ku 
‘stone’ ‘rock’; sz unexplained; nydyyp ‘nest’; bww ‘large low 
roundish place’). 

(2) Span. Vallecito ‘little valley’. 
This is described as being a large and deep dell at the head of 
[16:98]. 

[16:96] (1) San Ildefonso Auk‘iwasikwage ‘tufa-strewn mesa’ (kuk‘s 
‘tufa’ < ku ‘stone’, k'¢ unexplained; wai ‘to strew’ ‘to scatter’; 
kwage ‘mesa’). Cf. [16:97] and [16:99]. 

(2) Span. Chiquero ‘pigsty’ ‘sheepfold’. Why this Span. 
name is applied is not known. 

[16:97] San Ildefonso Kuk'iwauipin yp, Kuk‘iwasipinkewe ‘tufa-strewn 
mountain’ ‘tufa-strewn mountain peak’ (Kuk‘iwawi, see [16:96]; 
piyy ‘mountain’; kewe *peak’). Cf. [16:96]. 

[16:98] San Ildefonso Pitsawehw’u of obscure etymology (p72 apparently 
‘redness’ ‘red’; tsawe unexplained; hw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[16:99] San Ildefonso Kuk‘iwavihwu ‘tufa-strewn arroyo’ (Kuk‘iwai, 
see [16:96]; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). This name is applied 
to the two upper forks of [16:100] because they are situated in 
the locality called Kuk‘ iwasikwage [16:96]. 

[16:100] (1) San Ildefonso 7ehw wu ‘ cottonwood tree arroyo’ (¢e ‘ cotton- 
wood’ ‘Populus wislizeni’; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). Cf. 
Span. (4), of which this Tewa name is perhaps a translation. 

(2) San Ildefonso ’ Obebuhwu ‘arroyo of [16:121]’ ? Obebwu, see 
[16:121]; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

(83) Eng. AlamoCanyon. (< Span.). =Span.(4). Cf. Tewa(1). 
‘*Alamo canyon.”! ‘*Canyon de los Alamos.”? 

(4) Span. Cafiada de los Alamos ‘narrow mountain valley 
of the cottonwoods’. =Eng. (3). Cf. Tewa (1). 

The headwaters of this arroyo’ are called Kuk‘iwasihwu; see 
[16:99]. 

[16:101] San Ildefonso Huwasento’?', Kuwasentovwhwu ‘place in 
which the horn or horns of the mountain-sheep is or was, are or 
were’ ‘arroyo in which the horn or horns of the mountain-sheep 
is or was, are or were’ (kuwa ‘mountain-sheep’; sey ‘horn’; to 
‘to be inside or in’; ’2’4, locative and adjective-forming postfix; 
hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 








1Hewett, Antiquities, p. 18, 1906. 2Tbid., p. 21. 
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[16:102] (1) San Ildefonso Kuk‘xbyhwu ‘arroyo of the large gravelly 
dells’ (kuk‘x ‘coarse gravel’; bw’ ‘large low roundish place’; 
hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). Cf. Span. (8). 

(2) Eng. ‘‘Otowi canyon”.! This is evidently the same can- 
yon. For the etymology of ‘‘Otowi” see [16:105]. 

(3) Span. Cafada de los Valles ‘narrow mountain valley of the 
dells’. Cf. Tewa (1). 

The Tewa name is applied to the arroyo only above the vicinity 
of Potsuwii [16:105]. Below that vicinity the arroyo is called 
Tsedefsicy see [16:115]. 

[16:103] San Ildefonso Pxtokwokwage ‘mesa on which the deer are 
or were enclosed’ (px ‘muledeer’; ¢o ‘to be inside or in’; wo 
‘to be’ said of 3 +; wage ‘mesa’). The name is applied, it is 
said, because the walls of the mesa are so steep that deer on the 
top of the mesa were as if impounded inacorral. The eastern 
extremity of this mesa bears the ancient name 7'fugecfwu; see 
[16:104]. 

[16:104] San Ildefonso Z7’fugeefwu ‘little sorcerer point’ (¢fuge 
‘sorcerer’ ‘wizard’ ‘witch’; ’e diminutive; fw’u ‘horizontally 
projecting corner or point’). This name is applied to the eastern 
extremity of Pxtokwokwage [16:103]. JT fugeefwu is just west 
of Potswwi’i ruin [16:105]. The name is said to be ‘‘a very old 
one”. The reason for its application was not known. 

[16:105] San Ildefonso Potsuwionwikeji ‘pueblo ruin at the gap 
where the water sinks’, referring to [16:106] (Potsuwid, see 
[16:106]; ’onwikejt ‘pueblo ruin’ <’eywr ‘pueblo’, hejz ‘old’ 
postpound). Cf. [16:106], [16:144]; also, see plate 5. The ‘‘tent 
rocks”, including several ‘‘ rocks which carry a load on the head”, 
are shown in plates 6-8. ‘‘Po-tzu-ye”.? For Bandelier’s spell- 
ing of wiz as “tye” or ‘‘ yu” see [16:114] and [22:42]. ‘*Otowi”.® 
““Otowo”’.4 

Referring to Otowi Mesa, Hewett’ says: 


Half a mile to the south [of [16:105]] the huge mesa which is terminated 
by Rincon del Pueblo bounds the valley with a high unbroken line, per- 
haps 500 feet above the dry arroyo at the bottom. The same distance to the 
north is the equally high and more abrupt Otowi mesa, and east and west 
an equal distance and to about an equal height rise the wedge-like terminal 
buttes which define this great gap [16:106] in the middle mesa. 


” 


Potsuw?’t ruin is merely mentioned hy Bandelier;? it is fully 
described by Hewett. Of the location of the ruin Hewett says: 


The parallel canyons [16:102] and [16:100] running through this glade 
[16:106] are prevented from forming a confluence by a high ridge, the rem- 





1 Hewett, Antiquities, p. 18, 1906. 4Ibid., Table des matiéres, 
2 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 0, p. 78, 1892. 
3 Hewett: General View, p. 598, 1905; Commu- 

inautés, pp. 29, 45, 85, 86, 1908. 
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nant of the intervening mesa. Upon the highest part of this ridge is located a 
large pueblo ruin which formed the nucleus of the Otowi settlement. In every 
direction are clusters of excavated cliff-dwellings of contemporaneous occupa- 

. tion and on a parallel ridge to the south are the ruins of one pueblo of con- 
siderable size and of seven small ones, all antedating the main Otowi settle- 
ment.! 


Of the ruins of the pueblo to the south, Hewett says further: 


This is a small pueblo ruin in Otowi canyon [16:100] just across the arroyo 
[the bed of [16:100]?] about 300 yards south of Otowi pueblo. Itis situated on 
top of a narrow ridge which runs parallel with the one on which the large ruin 
stands. The stones of the building are smaller and the construction work is 
cruder. The building consists of one solid rectangle with one kiva within the 
court. Seven other small pueblo ruins or clan houses are scattered along the 
same ridge to the west within a distance of one mile, all apparently belonging 
to this settlement.’ 


It is a tradition generally known at San Ildefonso that a con- 
siderable number of the ancestors of the San Ildefonso people 
used to live long ago at Potsuwi’¢ [16:105] and at Sekewi’é 
[16:114]. The writer has obtained two myths the scene of which 
is laid at Potsuwi?d. The San Ildefonso Indians insist that Po- 
tsuwit and Sekewi?i were inhabited by their ancestors, and not 
by those of any of the other Tewa villagers. Hewett says: 

The traditions of Otowi are fairly well preserved. It was the oldest village 
of Powhoge [San Ildefonso] clans of which they have definite traditions at 
San Ildefonso. They hold in an indefinite way that prior to the building 
of this village they occupied scattered ‘small house’ ruins on the adjacent 
mesas, and they claim that when the mesa life grew unbearable from lack of 
water, and removal to the valley became a necessity, a detachment from Otowi 
founded the pueblo of Perage [16:36] in the valley on the west side of the Rio 
Grande about a mile west of their present village site.? 


The ‘‘tent rocks” (pls. 6-8) near Potswwi7d ruin are called by 
the San Ildefonso Tewa Potsuwikudendendiwe ‘place of the 
pointed or conical rocks of the gap where the water sinks’ (Potsu- 
wv, see [16:106]; dendey p ‘largeness and pointedness’ ‘large and 
pointed’; *zwe locative). 

From about half a mile to a mile above the main pueblo of Otowi is a cliff- 
village that is unique. Here is a cluster of conical formations of white tufa, 
some of which attain a height of thirty feet . . . These are popularly called 
‘tent rocks’. They are full of caves, both natural and artificial, some of which 
have been utilized as human habitations. These dwellings are structurally — 


identical with those found in the cliffs. They present the appearance of enor- 
mous beehives. ? 


See [16:106], [16:114]. . 
[16:106] San Ildefonso Potsuwii ‘gap where the water sinks’ (po 
‘water’; ¢sw ‘to sink in’; wee ‘gap’). The ordinary expression 
meaning ‘the water sinks’ is ndpotsusemey p (né& ‘it’; po ‘ water’; 








1Hewett, Antiquities, p. 18, 1906. 2Tbid., p. 20. 3Ibid., p. 19. 
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tsusemeyn f ‘to sink in’ <¢sw ‘to sink in’, ve ‘little by little’, 
mezy p *to go’). Why the gap is so called appears to be no longer 
known to the San Ildefonso people. Perhaps the water of the 
arroyos [16:102], [16:100] or some other water sinks or sank in 
the earth or sand at this locality. The name hints at the prob- 
able reason for the abandonment of the pueblo. The gap gives 
its name to the pueblo ruin [16:105]. 

Hewett + describes this gap as follows: 

The long narrow potrero [tongue of mesa] bounding the canyon on the north 
is entirely cut out for a distance of nearly a mile, thus throwing into one 
squarish, open park the width of two small canyons and the formerly inter- 


vening mesa. From the midst of this little park, roughly a mile square, a view 
of surpassing beauty is to be had. 


[16:107] San Ildefonso Sundaiponwu ‘below the soldiers’ road’, re 


ferring to a road made in this locality by American soldiers, it is 
said (sunda& <Span. soldado ‘soldier’; po ‘trail’? ‘road’; nw wu 
‘below’). Cf. [16:108]. 


[16:108] San Ildefonso Sundawpokwajé ‘soldiers’ road _ height’ 


(sundawpo, see [16:107]; kwajée ‘height’). Cf. [16:107]. 


[16:109] Nameless pueblo ruin. Hewett? says: 


[16: 


[16: 


This ruin is situated in Canyon de los Alamos on a high ridge running par- 
allel with the stream on its south side. It is about three-quarters of a mile 
west of Tsankawi and its inhabitants eventually merged with the population 
of that village. The settlement consisted of one rectangular pueblo of consid- 
erable size and a number of small clan houses scattered along the ridge to the 
west for about half a mile. It belongs to the older class of ruins. 

Doctor Hewett informs the writer that an old trail leads 
straight from Sxkew2’é [16:114] due west to this ruin. 3 
110] Nameless pueblo ruin. Doctor Hewett informs the writer 
that a small pueblo ruin exists about where located on the map. 
So far as can be learned, this ruin has not been mentioned in.any 
publication. 

111] San Idefonso Sekewikwaje, Sekewikwage ‘height or mesa of 
the gap of the sharp round cactus’, referring to [16:112] (Sekew?’4, 


see [16:112]; hwaje, kwage ‘height’ ‘mesa’). = Eng. (2). 


(2) Eng, ‘‘Tsankawi mesa”. (<Tewa). =Tewa(1). For the 
spelling of the name see [16:114]. (Pls. 9, 10.) 


[16:112] San Ildefonso Sxekewi ‘gap of the sharp round cactus’ (sx 


applied to several varieties of jointed round cactus, among others 
to Opuntia comanchica and Opuntia polyacantha; ke ‘sharpness’ 
‘sharp’, probably referring to the sharpness of the thorns; w2’7 
‘gap’). This gap has given the names to [16:111], [16:113], 
[16:114], and [17:13]. 


1 Antiquities, p. 18, 1906. 2Tbid., p. 21. 3Tbid., p. 20. 
87584°—29 rrH—16——18 
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This gap or narrow and low place is west of the pueblo ruin 
[16:114]. Whether round cactus now grows at the pass has not 
been ascertained. For quoted forms of the name, see under 
[16: — 

[16:113] San Ildefonso Sekewinuge oywikejt ‘pueblo ruin below the 
gap of the sharp round cactus’, referring to [16:112] (Sekewis 
ace [16: see nuge ‘down pelo? <nwu ‘below’, ge ‘down at’ 

‘over at’; ’onwikeji ‘pueblo ruin’ <’eyw?2 ‘pueblo’, ker ‘old’ 
peatnoeual Cf. [16:114]. 

Hewett? says of this ruin: 

This is a small pueblo ruin of the older type, situated on a lower bench just 
north of the Tsankawi mesa [16:111], about half a mile south of the Alamo 
[16:100]. The walls are entirely reduced. The site belongs to the same class 
and epoch as nos. 9 and 11. 

See under [16:105] and [16:109]. It has not been possible to 
obtain any tradition about this ruin. 

[16:114] San Ildefonso Sxekew? oywikeji, Sekewikwaj? onwikeji ‘pueblo 
ruin of the gap of the sharp round cactus’ ‘ pueblo ruin above the 
gap of the sharp round cactus’, referring to Bee 112] (Szekew?’é, 
see 16; He mae ‘height’ as in [16:111]; ’eywikeji ‘pueblo 
ruin’? <’oywz ‘pueblo’, kejz ‘old’ postpound). Cf. [16:113]. 
‘¢Si-ke-yu”.? For Bandeters spelling of wd as ‘‘ ye” or “‘yu” 
see [16:105] and [22:42]. ‘*Tsankawi”.* ‘‘Tsankawi” (Tewa, 
‘ place of the round cactus’).”4 

Sekewii ruin is merely mentioned by Bandelier;* it is fully de- 
scribed by Hewett.° Of the location of the ruin Hewett says: 
‘‘Tt is a veritable ‘sky city’. ... The site was chosen entirely 
for its defensive character and is an exceptionally strong one”. 
It is a tradition generally known at San Ildefonso that ‘a consider- 
able number of the ancestors of the San Ildefonso people used to 
live long ago at Potsww7’i [16:105] and Sexkewié [16:114]. The 
writer has obtained a myth the scene of which is laid at Sekew?s. 
The San Ildefonso Indians usually mention the names Potsww7’i 
and Sxkewi? together and insist that these two places were 
inhabited by their ancestors and not by those of the other Tewa 
villagers. 

[16:115] San Ildefonso Psedets2’2 ‘ canyon of the erect standing spruce 
trees’ (ése‘ Douglas spruce’ ‘ Pseudotsuga mucronata’, called by the 
Mexicans pino real ‘ real pine’; de” as in de’gz ‘ erectness’ ‘ erect’; 





1 Antiquities, p. 22, 1906. 

2Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 78, 1892. 

8 Hewett: General View, p. 598, 1905; Antiquities, p. 20, 1906; Communautés, pp. 45, 85, 86, and table 
des matiéres, 1908. 

4Hewett, Antiquities, p. 20, 1906. 

5Bandelier, op. cit. 

6 Hewett, op. cit. 
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ts?’¢ ‘canyon’). Whether spruce trees now grow in the canyon 
is not known to the writer. This name is applied to the arroyo 
or canyon only below the vicinity of Potswwié ruin [16:105]. 
See [16:102]. 

It is believed that the canyon is correctly located on the sheet. 

[16:116] San Ildefonso 7se’ew7’t ‘gap of the eagle(s)’ (tse ‘eagle’; ’e 
diminutive; wi‘ gap’). Cf. [16:117]. 

[16:117] San Ildefonso Tse’ewikwajé ‘height by the gap of the 
eagle(s)’ (Zse’ew7é, see [16:116]; kwaje ‘height’). 

[16:118] San Ildefonso ’Agap‘ztege of obscure etymology (aga unex- 
plained but occurring also in a few other Tewa place-names, for 
instance ’Agat fanu [22:54]; pc said to sound exactly like p‘7 ‘a 
sore’; te ‘to lift up’ ‘to pick up’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). This 
name applies to the western part. of the low mesa shown on the 
sheet. 

[16:119] San Ildefonso ’ Obekwajeé ‘ height there by the little bend’, re- 
ferring to [16:121]; (Obe, see [16:121]; Awajé ‘height’) Cf. 
[16:129]. 

[16:120] San Ildefonso Pen put‘ akege ‘hill where the snake(s) live(s)’ 
(pen pu ‘snake’; t'a ‘to live’ ‘to dwell’; kege ‘hill’ ‘knob’ <ke 
indicating height, ge ‘ down at’ ‘ over at’). 

The author was shown the holes in this hill in which many snakes 
of various kinds are said to live. 

[16:121] San Ildefonso ’Obebw’u ‘corner there by the little bend’ (o- 
‘there’; be ‘little bend’; bw’ ‘large low roundish place’). The 
canyon at this place is very deep and has precipitous walls, 
especially on the southeastern side. It forms a sharp little bend; 
hence the name. Cf. [16:119], [16:122]. 

[16:122] San Ildefonso ’ Obebutobda, ‘cliffs there by the little bend’, re- 
ferring to [16:121] (’ Obebw’u, see [16:121]; toda < cliff’). 

As noted under [16:121], there are high cliffs at this place on the 
southeastern side of the canyon. These cliffs are of blackish 
basalt. 

[16:123] (1) San Ildefonso Awewisi ‘oak-tree point’ (kwe ‘oak’; 
wit ‘horizontally projecting corner or point’). Cf. Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Creston ‘ridge’ ‘hog-back’. Cf. Tewa (1). 

These names are applied to a projecting ridge situated on the 
south side of Guaje Arroyo. There is a spring of good water at 
the locality. 

[16:124] San Ildefonso’ Omapeyge * beyond [16:42]’ ? Oma, see [16:42]; 

_ peynge ‘beyond’). This name is, of course, applied vaguely to the 
region beyond the hill [16:42]; especially to the locality indicated 
onthe map. See [16:42]. 
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[16:125] San Ildefonso Kun petewaki ‘turquoise dwelling-place slope’ 
(kun pe ‘turquoise’ <ku ‘ stone’, n rx unexplained but postfixed 
to some other nouns, as ’dn re ‘salt’; te ‘dwelling-place’; wakz 
‘slope’). The informants were amused at this name. There is, 
they said, neither turquoise at this locality nor is it a dwelling-place 
for anything oranybody. The name applies somewhat vaguely to 
the slope on the southern side of Guaje Arroyo a short distance 
east of [16:123]. 

[16:126] San Ildefonso ’Omahwu ‘arroyo by [16:42]’ (Oma, see 
[16:42]; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). The lower course of 
Guaje Arroyo, from the confluence of Alamo Canyon [16:100] to 
the mouth [16:127], is called thus very regularly by the San Ilde- 
fonso Indians. They think of the conspicuous hill or mountain 
[16:42] and of this wide arroyo together and call them both by 
the name ’Oma-. See [16:42], [16:53], [16:127]. 

[16:127] San Ildefonso ’Omahuqwoge ‘delta of [16:126]’ ( Omahwu, 
see [16:126]; qwoge ‘delta’ ‘down where it cuts through’ <qwo 
‘to cut through’, ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). 

The mouth of the great Guaje is a wide dry gulch just west of 
the railroad bridge. See [16:126]. 

[16:128] San Ildefonso Totxbikwajé ‘quail height’ (lotebé ‘quail’; 
kwajé ‘ height’). 

This is a large mesa-like height southwest of [16:42] and on the 
south of Guaje Arroyo. The Santa Clara Indians call quail tote 
instead of totxbz. 

[16:129] San Ildefonso Beta’/we ‘ place that fruit is dried’ (be ‘roundish 
fruit’, as apples, peaches, pears, etc. ; fa ‘to dry’ ‘dryness’ ‘dry’; 
awe locative). 

This nearly level place on the western bank of the river was 
formerly used by Indians for drying fruit, so it is said. The 
name is probably of recent origin. 

[16:130] Buckman Mesa, see [20:5] 

[16:131] (1) San Ildefonso Pogwawipimpzxyge ‘beyond the reservoir 
gap mountains’, referring to [16:132] (Poqwaw7%, see [16:132]; 
piyy ‘mountain’; pxeyge ‘beyond’). Also called merely Pim- 
penge ‘beyond the mountains’. Cf. [16:44] and [16:45]. 

(2) Grande Valley, Valle Grande. (<Span.). =Span. (3). 

(3) Span. Valle Grande ‘large valley’. =Eng. (2). 

This is the largest of the high grass-grown meadow-valleys 
west of the Jemez Range. Cf. [16:44] and [16:45]. 

[16:132] San Ildefonso Pogwaw?’é ‘ water reservoir gap’ (pogwa ‘ water 
reservoir’ ‘water tank’ < fo ‘ water’, gwa indicating state of being 
a receptacle; wz ‘ gap’). 
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The name is said to refer to a gap or pass in the range itself. 
Why the name was given is not known; the informants say that 
there may be an old water reservoir there or that the pass may 
resemble a reservoir in some way. The canyon [16:133] begins at 
this pass, from which it takes its name. Cf. also [16:131]. 

[16:133] San Ildefonso Pogwawitsi?i ‘water reservoir gap canyon’, 
referring to [16:132] (Poqwawi’/, see [16:132]; fsi?¢ ‘canyon’). 

[16:134] San Ildefonso A‘wjobukwajée ‘wolf corner height’, referring 
to [16:135] (AK uwjobwu, see [16:135]; Awaje ‘height’). 

[16:135] San Ildefonso A‘yjobww ‘wolf corner’ (/'yujo ‘wolf’; bw’ 
‘large low roundish place’). 
This name refers to a very large and well known low place. 
[16:136] San Ildefonso 7stvege’intsi’7, see [17:30]. 
[16:137] San Ildefonso Sx fukewe ‘round-cactus point hill’ (s¢ ‘round- 
cactus’ of various species, among others Opuntia comanchica and 
Opuntia polyacantha; fw w ‘horizontally projecting point or cor- 
ner’; ‘ewe ‘hill’ ‘knob’). Three informants gave this form of 
the name independently; one gave the first syllable as fz 
‘vrouse’. 

This is a small roundish topped hill south of [16:135] and on the 

southern side also of [16:136]. 

[16:138] San Ildefonso 7"ant'akwajeinrhwu, see [17:10]. 

[16:139] San Ildefonso Posuge’iy phwu, see [17:17]. 

[16:140] San Ildefonso Hedawihwu, see [17:19]. 

[16:141] San Ildefonso Wwdwehwu, see [17:25]. 

[16 :142] San Ildefonso ’Abebehw’u, see [17:29]. 

[16:143] San Ildefonso Besw iy phwu, see [17:37]. 

[16:144] San Ildefonso 7sttehu’u, see [17:34]. 

[16:145] San Ildefonso 7sikwajé, see [20:45]. 

[16:146] San Ildefonso Habajwe iy phwu, see [17:42]. 

[16:147] San Ildefonso Powepopa’tis’’d, see [17:58]. 

[16:148] Frijoles Canyon, see [28:6]. 


UNLOCATED 


San Ildefonso A‘ajépiyy ‘fetish mountain’ (/'a7é ‘fetish’ ‘shrine’; 
piyy ‘mountain’). 
This mountain is said to be somewhere west of Guaje Creek 
[16:53]. 
San Ildefonso P'ahew7i ‘fire gulch gap’ (p‘a ‘fire’; he ‘small groove’ 
‘arroyito’ ‘gulch’; wis ‘ gap’). 
This gap is said to be in the vicinity of the upper P'ahewihwu 
[16:25] and gives the name to the latter. 
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Span. Rincon del Pueblo ‘ pueblo corner’. 


Half a mile to the south [of [16:105]] the huge mesa which is terminated by Rincon 
del Pueblo bounds the valley with a high unbroken line.! 


Of two San Ildefonso Indians one had heard this name, the 
other had not. Neither knew where the place is. 5 
San Ildefonso Totaqwak'xto’iwe ‘place where the cliff-dwelling is sunk 
underground (fobagwa ‘cliff-dwelling’ < toba ‘cliff’, gwa indicat- 
ing state of being a receptacle; /°gto ‘to sink under’ ‘to be im- 
mersed’, said for instance of one sinking into quicksand < he 
unexplained, to ‘to be in’; ewe locative). This name was ob- 
tained from a single San Ildefonso informant, who could locate 
the place no more definitely than to say that it is somewhere in 
the Pajarito Plateau west of San Ildefonso. He had never seen 

the place. 

[17] SAN ILDEFONSO SOUTHWEST SHEET 


This sheet (map 17) shows a large area in the Pajarito Plateau south- 
west of the San Ildefonso Pueblo. The country is of the same charac- 
ter as that shown on sheet [16]. This sheet [17] contains 7sirege Pueblo 
ruin [17:34], after which Doctor Hewett named the Pajarito Plateau; 
see [17:34], and the introduction to sheet [16]. The area represented 
on the sheet proper is claimed by the San Ildefonso Indians, and most 
of the names of places are known to them only. The southern boun- 
dary of the sheet proper is approximately the boundary between the 
country claimed by the San Ildefonso people as the home of their 
ancestors and that claimed by the Cochitias the home of their ancestors. 
The part of the area near the Rio Grande is often included under the 
name fumapeyge ‘beyond Buckman Mesa [20:5]’; see introduction 
to [20]. 


[17:1] San Ildefonso 7'siso’o, see [16:53]. 

[17:2] San Ildefonso Zehwu, see [.16:100]. 

[17:3] San Ildefonso ’Omahw’u, see [16:126]. 

[17:4] San Ildefonso Sekewikwaje, see [16:111]. 

[17:5] San Ildefonso Sundaudponuge, see [16:107]. 

[17:6] San Ildefonso Sundaupokwaje, see [16:108]. 

[17:7] San Ildefonso Totexbikwaje, see [16:128]. 

[17:8] San Ildefonso Beta iwe, see [16:129]. 

[17:9] San Ildefonso 7"ant‘akwajé ‘sun dwelling-place height’ (fay 
‘sun’; ta ‘to live’ ‘to dwell’; Awajé height). The name refers 
toamesa. Cf. [17:10]. . 

[17:10] San Ildefonso. T"ant'akwajeinsphwu ‘sun dwelling - place 
height arroyo’, referring to [17:9] (Z°gnt‘akwaje, see [17:9]; 7’ 
locative and adjective-forming postfix; Aww ‘large groove’ 
‘arroyo’). 





1Hewett, Antiquities, p. 18, 1906. 
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- [17:11] San Ildefonso Ketodaqwakwaje ‘bear cliff-dwelling height,’ re- 
ferring to [17:12] (Ketobaqwa, see [17:12]; kwaje ‘height’). The 
name refers to a roundish mesa, it is said. 

[17:12] San Ildefonso Ketobaqwa, Ketobaqwa’iwe ‘bear cliff-dwelling’ 
‘pear cliff-dwelling place’ (ke ‘bear’ of any species; tobaqwa 
‘cliff-dwelling’ <toba ‘cliff,’ gwa indicating state of being a re- 
ceptacle; ’#we locative). The name evidently refers to a cliff- 
dwelling which was occupied by a bear. 

The cave- -dwelling i is said to be near the top of the mesa [17:11] 
to which it gives the name. 

[17:13] San Ildefonso Sekewihwu ‘arroyo of the sharp round-cactus 
gap’, referring to [16:112] (Sxekew?i, see [16:112]; Aww ‘large 
groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

This arroyo starts at [16:112] and flows into [17:14]. 

sa 14] (1) San Ildefonso Sandianatahwu ‘watermelon field arroyo’ 
Aiielagh < Span. sandia ‘watermelon’; naba ‘field’; hw u ‘large 
groove’ ‘arroyo’). Cf. Eng. (2), Span. (3). This Tee name is 
applied only to the upper part of the arroyo, the part below the 
gap [17:15] being called Posugeinrhw’'u; see [17:17]. The Eng. 
and Span. names, however, refer to the whole arroyo. 

(2) Eng. ‘Sandia Canyon.”!. (<Span.) =Span. (8). Cf. 
Tewa (1). 

(3) Span. Cafiada de las Sandias ‘narrow mountain-valley of 
the watermelons.” =Eng. (2). Cf. Tewa (1). 

Possibly the name Posuge [17:17], now applied only to the lower 
course of the arroyo, was originally applied to the whole arroyo, 
and the names given above owe their origin to watermelon fields 
inits upper course. There are many cliff-dwellings in this arroyo. 
See [17:17]. 

[17:15] San Ildefonso WVatbawi7 ‘pitfall gap’ (naba ‘pitfall’; w22 
‘gap’). There is another nabawzi’2 on the Pajarito Plateau; see 
[16:74]. For quoted forms of the name see [17:16], a pueblo 
ruin which is called after this gamepit gap. :The pitfall is shown 
in plate 11. Hewett describes [17:15] as follows: 

On the narrow neck of mesa about 300 yards west of the pueblo [17:16], at 
the convergence of four trails, is a game-trap (nava) from which the village 
[17:16] takes its name. This is one of a number of pitfalls which have been 
discovered at points in this region where game trails converged. One of the 
best of these is that at Navawi. It was so placed that game driven down the 
mesa from toward the mountains or up the trail from either of two side canyons 
could hardly fail to be entrapped. The trap is an excavation in the rock which 


could have been made only with great difficulty, as the cap of tufa is here 
quite hard. The pit is bottle-shaped, except that the mouth is oblong. It is 








1Hewett, General View, p. 598, 1905. 
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15 feet deep and about 8 feet in diameter at the bottom. The mouth of the pit 
is about six feet in length by four in breadth. The trap has been used in 
modern times by the San Ildefonso Indians.? 


[17:16] San Ildefonso Vabawv’ onwikezi ‘ pitfall gap pueblo ruin’, refer- 
ring to the gap [17:15], which is just east of the ruin (Wabaw7’7, 
see [17:15]; ’onwikeji ‘pueblo ruin’ <’oywi ‘pueblo,’ kejz Sruin’). 
‘Navakwi’.? ‘*Navawi (‘place of the hunting trap’)”*. ‘‘Na- 
vawi.” 4 

The ruin is not mentioned by Bandelier. It is fully described 
by Hewett.® | . 

[17:17] San Ildefonso Posygehww ‘arroyo of the place where the 
water slides down’ (Posuge, see under [17:unlocated]; Aw’u ‘large 
groove’ ‘arroyo’). The lower course of the arroyo [17:14], below 
the gap [17:15], is called by this name, although in Eng. and Span. 
the entire arroyo is called byasinglename. For Sandianabahwu, 
the name of the upper course of the arroyo, see [17:14]; for Posuge, 
see under [17:unlocated], page 289. 

[17:18] San Ildefonso ’Awap‘av™* ‘cattail place’ Cawap‘a a kind of 
broad-leaf cattail <’awa ‘cattail’, p‘a ‘large and flat’, referring 
to the leaves). 

Some cattails grow at this place. It is said to be the point of 
beginning of the Aedawthwu. There is a Mexican house at the 
place, but no Mexican name for it is known. See [17:19]. 

[17:19] San Ildefonso Aedawihwu ‘arroyo of the gap where the bear 
is or was desired’, referring to Aedawi’? [17:unlocated]; Awu 
‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). Cf. [17:20]. 

[17:20] San Ildefonso Aedawihwinkwage, ‘mesa of the arroyo of the 
gap where the bear is or was desired’ (Aedawihw’u, see [17:19]; 
>?* locative and adjective-forming postfix; wage ‘mesa’). 

It appears that this name is given especially to the mesa north 
of the upper Aedawihu’u; see [17:19]. 

[17:21] San Ildefonso Wdntuhegeiykwajé ‘height of the arroyitos of 
the earth flesh’ (Wdntuhege, see [17:22]; ’2’* locative and adjective- 
forming postfix; Awajé * height’). 

[17:22] San Ildefonso Vdntuhegeinfhwu ‘arroyo of the arroyitos of 
the earth flesh’, referring, it is said, to a kind of clay mixed with 
earth (ndyf ‘earth’; tu ‘flesh’; Ae’e ‘small groove’ ‘arroyito’; ge 
‘down at’ ‘over at’; ’2’* locative and adjective-forming postfix; 
hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

It is said that some brownish or reddish clay is mixed with the 
earth at this place. Cf. [17:21]. 











1 Hewett, Antiquities, pp. 22-23, 1906. 4 Hewett, Communautés, p. 98, 1908. 
2Hewett? General View, p. 598, 1905. 5 Antiquities, No. 14, 1906. 
8 Hewett, Antiquities, p. 22, 1906. 
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[17:23] San Ildefonso Ywdwe’e ‘wind gap’ (ywd ‘wind’; w7t ‘gap’). 
This wide and windy gap is believed to be correctly placed on 
the sheet. The names [17:24] and [17:25] are derived from it. 

[17:24] San Ildefonso Ywdwikwaje, Nwawikesi ‘wind gap height’, re- 
ferring to [17:23]; kwajé ‘height’; kes ‘height’). Especially 
the mesa between Ywdw’? [17:23] and the Rio Grande is called 
by this name. 

[17:25] San Ildefonso Nwdéwithwu ‘wind gap arroyo’, referring to 
[17:23] (Wwdw2'd, see [17:23]; hwu ‘large groove’ ‘ arroyo’). 

The Hedawihwu [17:19] is the largest tributary of this arroyo. 

[17:26] Buckman wagon bridge, see [20:20]. 

[17:27] Buckman settlement, see [20:19]. 

[17:28] San Ildefonso ‘owdp‘x’s”* ‘place of the twisted corn-husks’ 
(Aowa ‘skin’ ‘tegument’, here referring to ‘corn-husks’; p'x 
‘to twist’ ‘to braid’ ‘to interlace’; *2” locative and adjective- 
forming postfix). 

Corn-husks were and are sometimes twisted and knotted into 
strange forms and thus prepared have some ceremonial use. At 
the ruins on the Pajarito Plateau a number of twisted corn-husks 
have been found. 

The locality is described as a nearly level dell at the head of the 
? Abebehw’u [17:29]. 

[17:29] (1) San Ildefonso ’Abebehw’u, ’?Abebetsi’i ‘arroyo of the little 
corner of the chokecherry’ ‘canyon of the little corner of the 

_ chokecherry’ (Abebe’e, see under [17: unlocated], page 288; hww’u 
‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’; és7’7 ‘ canyon’). 

(2) Buey Canyon, Ox Canyon. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Cafion del Buey ‘ox canyon’. = Eng. (2). 

[17:30] (1) San Ildefonso Tkiuvegets:’2, Tsivegehwu ‘bird place canyon’ 
‘bird place arroyo’, referring to [17:34] (Zszsege, see [17:34]; 
is’i ‘canyon’; hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). The name 
Tsisegetsi’t is applied especially to the upper, Zszzegehwu to the 
lower, course of the waterway. Cf. Cochiti (2), Eng. (8), 
Span. (4). 

(2) Cochiti Wa ftetkin ro ‘bird canyon’, probably translating 
the Span. name (wd ftet ‘bird’; kino ‘canyon’ <Span. cafion). 
Cf. Tewa (1), Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(3) Eng. ‘‘ Pajarito Canyon”.1 (<Span.). =Span. (4). Cf. 
Tewa (1), Cochiti (2). 

(4) Span. Cafion del Pajarito ‘canyon of the little bird’, refer- 
ring to Pueblo del Pajarito [17:34]. =Eng. (3). Cf. Tewa (1), 
Cochiti (2). 

The arroyo begins at A‘wobwu [16:135]. At places in its 
upper course it is a deep and narrow canyon. The lower course 
seldom carries surface water. ‘‘A limited supply of water can 





1Hewett, General View, p. 598, 1905. 
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still be obtained at almost any season at the spring in the arroyo 
a quarter of a mile away [from [17:34] ], and during wet seasons 
the Pajarito carries a little water past this point ”.? - 

[17:31] (1) San Ildefonso’ Ahoy phe’vykwage ‘ long plain mesa’ Vakon 
‘plain’; Ae ‘length’ ‘long’; ’2” locative and adjective-forming 
postfix; wage ‘mesa’). Cf. Span. (8). 

(2) Eng. Phillips Mesa, so called because a Mr. Phillips does 
dry-farming on this mesa, raising large crops of corn. 

(3) Span. Llano Largo ‘long plain’. Cf. Tewa ()). 

This mesa is several miles in length. The ruins [17:32] and 
[17:56] are found here. 

[17:32] Nameless pueblo ruin. Doctor Hewett informs the writer 
that a large pueblo ruin lies on the mesa approximately where 
indicated. See [17:31]. 

[17: ih San Ildefonso Makina’c* ‘sawmill place’ (makina * machine’ 

‘sawmill’ <Span. maquina ‘machine’; ’2” locative and adjective- 
forming postfix). 
This is one of the sites on which sawmills have been built. 

[17:34] (1) San Ildefonso 7sivegeoywikeji ‘pueblo ruin down at the 
bird’ ‘pueblo ruin of the bird place’ (¢scze ‘bird’; ge ‘down at? 
‘over at’; ’oywrkej7 ‘pueblo ruin’? <’oywi ‘pueblo’, kejz ‘old? 
postpound). Several other Tewa place-names are compounded 
of a word denoting a species of animal, pac locative ge, thus 
P'voge ‘woodpecker place’ [9:43], Perage ‘place of a species of 
kangaroo rats’ [16:36], ete. Some other place-names are animal 
names with *7we postfixed; thus Devwe ‘coyote place’ [1:30]. 
Why such animal names are given to places it has not been pos- 
sible to learn; it is believed that clan names have nothing to do 
with them. Bandelier’ says of 7sztege: ‘* It is also called ‘ Pajaro 
Pinto,’ from a large stone, a natural concretion, found there, 
slightly resembling the shape of a bird.” A large number of San 
Ildefonso Indians have been questioned about this bird-shaped 
rock, but none has been found who knows of the existence of 
such. Several Indians ventured to doubt this explanation of the 
name, and said that it is the Tewa custom to name places after 
animals and that that is all they know about it. ‘*Tzirege.”* 
‘*Tzi-re-ge.”* ‘*(Tewa; Tchire, bird; ge, house =house of the ~ 
bird people: Spanish Pajarito, a little bird.) Tchirege.”® ‘‘Tshi- 
rege (Tewa, ‘a bird;’ Spanish pajarito, ‘small bird’).”*® ‘*Tchi- 
rege.”7 Cf. Cochiti (2), Span. (8). 

1 Hewett, Antiquities, p. 25, 1906. 

2¥inal Report, pt. 1, p. 79, note, 1892. 

3 Bandelier, Delight Makers, p. 381, 1890. 
4Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 16, 78, 79, 1892. 
5 Hewett, General View, p. 598, 1905. 


6Hewett, Antiquities, p. 23, 1906. 
7Hewett, Communauteés, pp. 45, 85, 86, and table des matiéres, 1908. 
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(2) Cochiti Wa fteth@afteafoma ‘old village of the bird’ 
(wa ftet ‘bird’; h@afteta ‘village’ ‘pueblo’; fdma ‘old’). Cf. 
Tewa (1) ,Span. (8). 

(8) Span. Pueblo del Pajaro, Pueblo del Pajarito ‘bird pueblo’ 
‘little bird pueblo.’ Cf. Tewa (1), Cochiti (2). ‘* Pueblo of the 
Bird”! (evidently translating the Span. name). ‘‘Pajarito.”? 
Bandelier gives ‘* Pajaro Pinto” [‘piebald bird’]* as the name of 
the pueblo, but none of the Tewa informants are familiar with 
the name with ‘‘pinto” added. Mr. J. 8. Candelario of Santa Fe 
informs the writer that he has heard the name Pajarito Pinto 
applied by Mexicans to a ruin somewhere near Sandia Pueblo 
[29:100]. 

Tsitege was first described by Bandelier.* It is fully described 
by Hewett, who says in part: 

Tshirege was the largest pueblo in the Pajarito district, and with the exten- 
sive cliff-village clustered about it, the largest aboriginal settlement, ancient or 
modern, in the Pueblo region of which the writer has personal knowledge, 
with the exception of Zufii... Tshirege is said to have been the last of all 
the villages of Pajarito Park to be abandoned. A limited supply of water can 
still be obtained at almost any season at the spring in the arroyo a quarter of a 
mile away, and during wet seasons the Pajarito [17:30] carries a little water 
past this point.° 

The San Ildefonso Indians state very definitely that their ances- 
tors and not the ancestors of the other Tewa villagers lived at 
Tsitege. No detailed tradition, however, was obtained from 
them. One Cochiti informant stated that 7szvege was formerly 
inhabited by Tewa. The Pajarito Plateau (see introduction to 

[16], page 260) was named by Hewett after 7sztege, so also Pajarito 
Park. TZsisege gave rise also to the names of [17:30], [17:35], 
[17:36], and [17:39]. 

[17:35] San Ildefonso Tstege’inqwakwage ‘bird place house mesa’, 
referring to [17:34] (7szzege, see [17:34]; ’2” locative and adjec- 
tive-forming postfix; gwa indicating state of being a receptacle 
or, house-like shape; wage ‘mesa’). This name is applied, itis . 
said, to a large mesa shaped like a Pueblo house, situated just 
north of Zs/vege ruin [17:34]. Cf. [17:36]. 

[17:36] (1) Cochiti ‘‘Tziro Ka-uash”.* Bandelier says: ‘‘The Queres 
eall it ‘Tziro Ka-uash’, of which the Spanish name is a literal 
translation”. ‘‘Tziro Kauash”.® Cf. Eng. (2), Span. (8). 

(2) Eng. Pajarito Mesa. (<Span.). =Span. (3). Cf. Cochiti (1). 

(3) Span. Mesa del Pajarito ‘little bird mesa’, doubtless refer- 
ring to [17:34]. =Eng. (2). Cf. Tewa (1). ‘‘Mesa del Paja- 








1Bandelier, Delight Makers, p. 378, 1892. 4Tbid., note. 
2Hewett, General View, p. 598, 1905. 5 Hewett, Antiquities, pp. 23-25, 1906. 
3 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 79, note, 1892. 6 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 168. 
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rito”.1 So far as could be learned, the Tewa do not apply the 
term 7Zsitege or Pajarito to any mesa other than [17:35]. The 
Cochiti name quoted above is just as likely a translation from the 
Span. name as vice versa. Bandelier? says: ‘‘The Mesa del Paja- 
rito forms the northern rim of a deep gorge called Rito de los 
Frijoles [28:6]. Hewett* writes: 

Beginning about a mile and a half south of Tsankawi [16:114], the aspect of 

the country changes. From the Pajarito Canyon [17:30] to Rito de los Frijoles 
[28:6], a distance of perhaps 10 miles, the high abrupt narrow tongue-like 
mesas protruding toward the river with broad timbered valleys between are 
replaced by one great table-land, the Mesa del Pajarito, which at first sight 
appears to be one continuous expanse only partially covered with pifion, cedar, 
and juniper. It is, however, deeply cut at frequent intervals by narrow and 
absolutely impassable canyons. 
Cf. the names Pajarito Plateau and Pajarito Park; see intro- 
duction to [16], page 260. Perhaps [17:53] is the nearest Tewa 
equivalent to ‘‘Mesa del Pajarito” as the latter is applied by 
Bandelier. See also [17:65]. 

[17:37] San Ildefonso Beswiwe ‘chimney place’ (besu ‘chimney’ 
apparently <be ‘smallness and roundness’ ‘small and round’, sw 
‘arrow’ ‘shaft’; *2we locative). 

It is said that some American soldiers once built houses at 
this place, of which the chimneys are still standing. The arroyo 
[17:38] is named after this place. 

[17:38] San Ildefonso Besw in rhwu ‘chimney place arroyo’, referring 
to [16:37] (Beswiwe, see [16:37]; ’2* locative and adjective- 
forming postfix; wu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). ; 

[17:39] San Ildefonso 7sitegeakompijeakoy p ‘plain south of the bird 
place’, referring to [17:34] (7sczege, see [17:34]; "akompzije ‘south’ 
<’akon p ‘plain’ ‘down country’, pe ‘toward’; ’akoy  ‘ plain’). 
This name is applied to the large low region between T5z/ege and 
the Rio Grande. 

[17:40] Rio Grande, Box Canyon of the Rio Grande, see special treat- 
ment [Large Features], pages 100-102. 

[17:41] San Ildefonso Tstkwaje, see [20:45]. 

[17:42] (1) San Ildefonso Aabajweiyphwu ‘colt arroyo’ (kabaju 
‘horse’ <Span. caballo ‘horse’; ’e diminutive; ’7” locative and 
adjective-forming postfix; ww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). Cf, 
Eng. (2), Span. (38). 

(2) Eng. Colt Arroyo. (<Span.) =Span. (3). Cf. Tewa (1). 

(3) Span. Arroyo del Potrillo‘colt arroyo’. =Eng. (2). Cf. 
Tewa(1). Whether the Tewa or the Span. name was first applied 
is hardly ascertainable, nor is it known why the name was applied. 








1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 79, 168, 1892. 3’ Antiquities, p. 22, 1906. 
2Tbid., p. 79. 
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The name ‘horse or colt canyon or arroyo’ is frequently applied 
by Mexicans and Americans; cf. [28:52]. The name refers toa 
long arroyo which flows into the river. 

[17:47] is an important tributary. 

[17:43] San Ildefonso Makinw 2”! ‘sawmill place’ (makina ‘machine’ 
‘sawmill’? <Span. maquina ‘machine’; ’2” locative). 

A sawmill is situated at this place at the present time (1912). 
Cf. [17:45]. 

117:44] Nameless pueblo ruin. The information is furnished by 
Doctor Hewett. 

[17:45] San Ildefonso HabajWVelwinkwaje, Kabajw ckwajé ‘colt arroyo 
height’ ‘colt height’, referring evidently to[17:42]( Kabajw’chwu, 
Kabajwe, see [17:42]; 77 locative and adjective-forming postfix; 
hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). The name is applied, it is said, 
only to the mesa on the south side of part of [17:43]; on the north 
side of [17:42] are [17:41] and [17:39]. 

[17:46] San Ildefonso ’Anpxewit ‘smooth gap’ (dn ye ‘smoothness’ 
‘smooth’; w2’2 ‘gap’). This gap is really smooth; hence probably 
the name. The gap connects [17:47] and [17:58]. Cf. [17:47]. 

[17:47] San Ildefonso An fxewihwu ‘smooth gap arroyo’, referring to 
[17:46] (An pew, see [17:46]; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

It is said that this arroyo flows into [17:42]. ’An pewe’2 [17:46], 
from which it takes its name, is situated near its head. 

[17:48] San Ildefonso Beswiweiprhwu ‘chimney place arroyo’ (desu 
‘chimney,’ apparently < de ‘smallness and roundness’ ‘small and 
round’, su ‘arrow shaft’; ’2we locative’ 2’ locative and adjective- 
forming postfix; Awzu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). The name is the 
same as [17:38]. Either a mistake has been made or there are two 
arroyos by this name. See [16:37], [16:38]. 

[17:49] San Ildefonso Awebukwajé ‘height of the large roundish oak 
trees’ (kw ‘oak’; bw ‘largeness, and roundish form like a ball’ 
‘large and roundish like a ball’; Awajé ‘ height’). 

[17:50] Jemez Mountains, see special treatment, [Large Features:8], 
page 105. 4 

[17:51] San Ildefonso Pogwawitsi’i, see [16 133]. 

[17:52] San Ildefonso Pogwawitsikwajé ‘water reservoir arroyo 
height’, referring to [17:51] (Pogwawitsid, see [17:51]; hwaje 
‘height’). 

[17:53] San Ildefonso Aatajuk'ai", Kabajuh'winkwage ‘horse fenced 
in place’ ‘horse fenced in mesa’ (abaju ‘horse’ <Span. caballo 
‘horse’; k‘a ‘fence’ ‘corral’; ’2”4, >in  locative and adjective-form- 
ing postfixes; Zwage ‘mesa’). This name is applied toa large and 
indefinite mesa area north of the upper course of the Rito de los 
Frijoles [28:6]. It is perhaps the nearest equivalent of ‘* Mesa del 
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Pajarito” as the latter is applied by Bandelier. It is said that 
horses are confined in the area and that this fact explains the 
name. See [17:36]. Cf.[17:57]. 

[17:54] San Ildefonso Quempifwu ‘red-tailed hawk point’ (qwempz 
‘an unidentified species of red-tailed hawk’ <qwey+y ‘tail’, pe 
‘redness’ ‘red’; fw u ‘horizontally projecting point or corner’). 

The point gives the name to the canyon [17:55]. There is at 
San Ildefonso a Qwem/pi Clan. 

[17:55] San Ildefonso Qwempifugeinis’: ‘canyon down by red- 
tailed hawk point’, referring to [17:54] (Qwempi fwu, see [17:54]; 
ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; ’2’4 locative and adjective-forming post- 
fix; ts2’¢ ‘canyon’). 

This is a deep canyon, on the northeast side of which [17:54] is 
situated. 

[17:56] Nameless pueblo ruin. 

This ruin has been approximately located through the kindness 
of Doctor Hewett. It is said to be at the upper end of the long 
mesa [17:31]. 

[17:57] San Ildefonso Habajuk'av'poriwe ‘place of the water at the 
horse-fenced-in place’, referring to [17:53] (Kabajuk'vv', see 
[17:53]; po ‘water’; ’zwe locative). The name refers to a spring 
at the very head of [17:58] proper. 

It is said that a sawmill was formerly situated about 100 yards 
north of this place. The locality is like a rolling valley, it is 
said. 

[17:58] (1) San Ildefonso Posepope’%isi’2, literally ‘fishweir water 
thread canyon’, but the etymology is not clear (ove ‘fishweir’; 
po ‘water’; pa’? ‘thread’ ‘cord’ not used in modern Tewa with 
the meaning ‘stream’, but perhaps used so in ancient Tewa; fs2’2 
‘canyon’). 

(2) Eng. Water Canyon. ‘Water Canyon’ is a common name 
in the Southwest. Cf. Huntington: ‘‘ But there ain’t no water in 
these mountains, except once in about 10 years in Water Can- 
yon”.' The reference is not to this Water Canyon. 

(83) Span. Cafion del Diezmo ‘canyon of the tenth or the tithe’. 
Why this Span. name is applied is not explained. 

The names apply to a very long canyon, running from [17:57], 
it is said, to the Rio Grande. 

[17:59] San Ildefonso Makinawv* ‘sawmill place’ (makina * machine’ 
‘sawmill’ <Span. m4quina ‘machine’; ’2’* locative and adjective- 
forming postfix). 

It is not ascertained on which side of the creek [17:58] the saw- 
mill formerly stood at this place. 





1 Huntington in Harper's Magazine, p. 294, Jan., 1912. 
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[17:60] San Ildefonso Tobatebehwu ‘cliff cottonwood little corner 
arroyo’ (Tobateb’e, see under [17:unlocated], below; hw’ ‘large 
groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[17:61] Nameless pueblo ruin. 

The ruin was located on the sheet by Doctor Hewett. 

[17:62] (1) San Ildefonso Zunabahwu ‘bean-field arroyo’ (tu ‘bean’; 
naba ‘field’; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). It is said that for- 
merly there were bean-fields in this canyon; hence the name. 
This and not [28:6] is the frijol or bean canyon of the Tewa, but 
is never thus designated in Span.; cf. the Span. name of the 
neighboring Rito de los Frijoles [28:6]. 

(2) Eng. Ancho Canyon. (<Span.). =Span. (3). 

(8) Cafiada Ancha, Cafion Ancho ‘broad mountain-valley’ 
‘broad canyon’. It is so called because of its breadth and large 
size. =Eng. (2). ‘‘Cafiada Ancha.”! ‘‘There are caves in the 

. deep Cafiada Ancha.”? 

[17:63] San Ildefonso Siywiyge wy rhwu ‘arroyo down by the place 
where he or she stood and cried and wept’ (Scywinge, see under 
[17:unlocated], below; *2”’ locative and adjective-forming postfix; 
hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[17:64] Nameless pueblo ruin. 

This has been located on the sheet by Doctor Hewett. 

[17:65] San Ildefonso Top‘op‘awei’* ‘place of the pifion tree which 
has a hole through it’, referring to a peculiar tree that stood and 
perhaps still stands in the locality (#0 ‘ pifion’ ‘ Pinus edulis’; p‘o 
‘hole’; p'awe ‘pierced’; ’2 locative and adjective - forming 
postfix). This name is given to the mesa north of the Rito de los 
Frijoles, northwest of the pueblo ruin [28:12]. This is a part of 
the mesa region to which Bandelier applies the name Mesa del 
Pajarito; see [17:36]. 

[17:66] (1) San Ildefonso Tohwu ‘arroyo of the chamiso hediondo’ 
(¢o ‘an unidentified species of plant which the Mexicans call cham- 
iso hediondo; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). Cf. Eng. (3). 

(2) San Ildefonso Sakewe in phwu ‘arroyo of a kind of thick 
cornmeal mush’ (sakewe ‘a kind of cornmeal mush thicker than 
atole’; *2’* locative and adjective-forming postfix; hw’u ‘large 
groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

(3) Eng. Bush Canyon. It is so called by Doctor Hewett and 
others, although this name appears never to have been published. 
Cf. Tewa (1). 

This is a short canyon between Ancho Canyon [17:62] and 
Frijoles Canyon [28:6]. See Rito del Bravo under [17:unlocated] 
below. 





1Bandelier: Delight Makers, p. 381, 1890; Final Report, pt. 11, p. 79, 1892. 
2Tbid. ; 
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[17:67] Frijoles Canyon, Rito de los Frijoles, see [28:6]. 
[17:68] San Ildefonso Pugwige oywikesr, see [28:12]. 
[17:69] San Ildefonso Puqwige intsigepojemuge, see [28:14]. 
[17:70] Nameless canyon, see [28:17]. 

[17:71] Alamo Canyon, see [28:20]. 


ivy 


72] Capulin Canyon, Cuesta Colorada Canyon, see [28:30]. 


[17:73] Cochiti Canyon, see [28:52]. 
[17:74] Quemado Canyon, see [28:66]. 


San 


UNLOCATED 


Ildefonso ’ Abebe’e ‘little corner of the chokecherry’ (abe ‘choke 
cherry’ ‘Prunus melanocarpa’; 6¢’¢ ‘small low roundish place’). 

This dell is said to be somewhere in the vicinity of the upper 
part of [17:29], to which it gives the name. 


Span. Rito del Bravo ‘creek of the brave’ ‘creek of the non-Pueblo 


San 


San 


Indian’. ‘Bravo’ is often used by Span. speaking people of New 
Mexico to distinguish non-Pueblo from Pueblo Indians. But © 
it is possible that the name is not Rito del Bravo, but Rito Bravo, 
‘wild, turbulent river’; cf. Rio Bravo del Norte, an old Span. 
name of the Rio Grande. See non-Pueblo Indian, page 575, and 
Rio Grande [Large Features:3], pages 100-102. This name was 
not familiar to the Tewa informants. It is evidently the Span. 
name of some canyon not far north of Frijoles Canyon [28:6]. 

Hewett! mentions this stream at least three times in his Antzg- 
uities: ‘*It [ruin No. 18] is not less than 800 feet above the waters 
of Rito del Bravo, whichit overlooks”. ‘*No. 19... A small 
pueblo ruin in the beautiful wooded park just south of the Rito 
del Bravo and a mile north of Rito de los Frijoles”.? ‘‘ This site 
[of ruin No. 20] overlooks the deep gorge of the Bravo to the 
north, and south a few rods is another deep canyon”. 
Ildefonso Hedawi’t ‘gap where the bear is or was desired’ (ke 
‘bear’ of any species; da’a ‘to wish’ ‘to want’ ‘to desire’; w2’z 
‘oap’). For the name cf. Nambe Padabw’u [22:44]. The circum- 
stances under which the name was originaily given were not 
known to the informants. 
Ildefonso ’?Odo’ebw’u ‘little crow corner’ (odo ‘crow’; ’e diminu- 
tive; bw’u ‘large low roundish place’). 

This corner is indefinitely located as somewhere not very far 
north of Frijoles Canyon [28:6]. 


Span. Mesa Prieta ‘dark mesa’. Bandelier*® writes: 


The formation of black trap, lava, and basalt crosses to the west side of the 
Rio Grande a little below San Ildefonso, and extends from half a mile to a mile 
west. Hexagonal columns of basalt crop out near the Mesa Prieta. 





1 Antiquities, p. 25. 1906. 3 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 148, 1892. ~ 
2Tbid., p. 26. 
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This place is seemingly situated on either [16] or more probably 
on [17]. See the unlocated pueblo ruins given below. Two or 
three San Ildefonso Indians have been questioned, but they know 
of no mesa by this name. 

San Ildefonso Posuge ‘where the water slides down’ (fo ‘water’; su 
said to be the same as sy in sun py ‘to slide’; ge ‘down at’ 
‘over at’). ‘This name is said to be applied to a place in or near 
the lower course of Posygein fhwu [17:17], from which the latter 
takes its name. See [17:17]. 

San Ildefonso Siywiyge ‘down where he or she stood and cried and 
wept’ (s¢ywiyy ‘to stand and cry and weep’ <s? for szjz’z ‘to cry 
and weep’, ywiyy ‘to stand’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). The rea- 
son why this name is applied is not known, nor can the place be 
definitely located. See Sctywiygeiy phwy [17:63], which takes its 
name from S7ywzyge. 

San Ildefonso Sytsvidiwe ‘place of the weed species’ known as 
syis’iny ‘an unidentified species of weed which grows in 
marshy ground and is ground up and rubbed all over a person 
as a cure for fever’ (<sy ‘to smell’ intransitive, ts7’iny unex- 
plained; ’2we locative); said to be known in Span. as poléo. 

The name is applied to a locality on the west side of the Jemez 
Mountains opposite Aabajwh' a2” [17:53]. 

San Ildefonso Tobatebe’e ‘little corner of the cliffs and cottonwood 
trees’ (toba ‘cliff’; te ‘cottonwood’ ‘Populus wislizeni’; b¢¢ 
‘small low roundish place’). 

The informant says that there are cliffs at this place in one 
of whichis a large cave, but he does not remember any cottonwood 
trees. The place can not be definitely located. See Tobatebe- 
hwu [17:60], which takes its name from Tobatebe’e. 

Pueblo ruins Nos. 17, 18, 19, and 20 of Hewett’s Antcguitdes (1906) lie 
in the area, but it has not been possible to locate them definitely. 


[18] BLACK MESA SHEET 


' This sheet (map 18) shows the Black Mesa north of San Ildefonso 
Pueblo and some of the hill country about the Black Mesa. Besides 
the ruins of temporary structures on the mesa, only one pueblo ruin 
is represented on the sheet proper; this is [18:9], which is perhaps in- 
correctly placed. The entire region shown east of the Rio Grande is 
claimed by the San Ildefonso Indians and most of the place-names are 
known only to them. 


[18:1] San Ildefonso 7"un pjopengedipopr iwe ‘where they go through 
the river beyond [18:19] ("un pjopenge, see [18:10]; dz they 3 +; 
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po ‘water’ ‘river’; pz ‘to issue’ ‘to pass’; ’¢we locative). This 
name is applied to the little-used wagon ford of the Rio Grande 
slightly north of Hobart’s ranch [18:11]. 

[18:2] Santa Clara Awinphwu, see [14:79]. 

[18:3] San Ildefonso Mimpihegt ‘red earth with the many little 
gulches’ (ndy rp ‘earth’; pz ‘redness’ ‘red’; hegi ‘gulched’ 
<hee ‘little groove’ ‘gulch’ ‘arroyito’, g¢ as in many adjectives 
which denote shape). Cf. [23:59]. The name is applied to the 
first range of low reddish hills east of Black Mesa [18:19]. 

The range is more than a mile long. It is much eroded and 
cut by small gulches. On its highest point is the ancient altar or 
shrine [18:4]. A higher range of hills, east of Vampihegi and run- 
ning parallel with it is Péjoge [21:2]. 

[18:4] San Ildefonso Mimpihegikuboui ‘stone pile of the place of the 
red earth with the many little gulches’, referring to [18:3] 
(Nimpihegi, see [18:3]; kuboud ‘pile of stones’ ‘altar or shrine 
consisting of a pile of stones’ <ku ‘stone’, boud ‘large roundish 
object or pile’). . 

This shrine is situated on the highest point of the whole 
Nimpihege Range. 

[18:5] San Ildefonso pun pek'onwii ‘gap where the mineral called 
fun pe is dug’ (pun rekon p-, see [18:6]; wz’ ‘gap’). This name 
refers especially to the vicinity of the pit [18:6] but more loosely 
to the whole gap between Wémpihegi [18:3] and Pijoge [21:2]. 
See [18:6]. 

[18:6] San Ildefonso fun pxek'ondiwe ‘place where the mineral called 
fun ye is dug’ (fun rez a whitish mineral used in pottery making 
(see M1nERALS); /‘on p ‘to dig’; ’¢we locative). 

The pit follows the outcropping of the vein of the mineral. It 
extends 60 feet or more in length in an easterly and westerly 
direction. It is nowhere more than a few feet deep and a few 
feet broad. Thisis the place where San Ildefonso pottery-makers 
usually obtain funyx. A well-worn ancient trail leads to the 
place from San Ildefonso and a modern wagon road passes a short 
distance west of the pit. Cf. [18:5]. 

[18:7] ‘San Ildefonso Zsabijodehuku ‘stone on which the giant rubbed 
or scratched his penis’ (¢sabd¢jo ‘a kind of giant’ <¢sab¢ unex- 
plained, jo augmentative); de ‘penis’; hw’ ‘to rub’ ‘to scratch’; 
ku ‘stone’). . 

This is a trough-shaped stone about 7 paces long and 2 or 
feet broad. The child-eating giant who lived within Black Mesa 
[18:19] used to visit this rock. In former times San Ildefonso 
Indians were accustomed to come to this stone to pray. The San 
Ildefonso informants say that the writer is the first non-Indian 
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to whom this stone was shown and explained. All knowledge of 
it is kept from outsiders with scrupulous care. Cf. [18:8], to 
which this stone gives the name. 

[18:8] San Ildefonso Tsabijodchukwinrhwu, Tsabijodehwu ‘arroyo of 
the stone on which the giant rubbed his penis’ ‘arroyo of the 
giant’s penis’ (Tsabijodehuku, Tsabijode, see [18:7]; ’7’# locative 
and adjective-forming postfix; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

The arroyo begins near [18:7] and takes its name from the 
latter. The Mexicans are said to refer toit as Arroyo Seco ‘dry 
arroyo’ if they give it a name. The arroyo enters the Rio 
Grande just north of Hobart’s ranch [18:11]; it is perhaps some- 
times included under the name 7" un pjopengehwu, see [18:10]. 

[18:9] San Ildefonso and Santa Clara Qwapige onwikeji ‘pueblo ruin 
of the red house-wall(s)’ (gwa ‘house-wall’; ~7 ‘redness’ ‘red’; 
ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; ’oywrkeji ‘pueblo ruin’ <’oyw? ‘ pueblo’; 
kejt * old’ postpound). 

Whapige (maison du clan du faucon 4 la queue rouge), reconnu par les Po- 
whoges [San Ildefonso Indians] comme la maison d’un de leurs clans, 4 1’époque 
de Perage. Ce clan (Whapitowa) existe encore 4 San Ildefonso.! 

Hewett’s informants confuse the first part of the name with 
quem *pi ‘red-tailed hawk.’ Early in November, 1911, Mr. J. A. 
Jeancon told the writer that Santa Clara Indians had informed 
him that the Tewa name of this pueblo ruin means ‘‘ place of the 
lazy people.” Ina letter dated November 15, 1911, Mr. Jeancon 
writes: 

I have had the Santa Clara people repeat the name a number of times and 
to my untrained ear I get ‘Wahpie, which they say means the ‘‘ Place of the 
Painted Walls.’”’ I misunderstood about the meaning ‘‘ Lazy People.’”’ Itseems 
that the people of that place were very lazy, and that when people of other 
places were lazy they were told to go to ‘Wahpie. This does not refer to the 
name, however. This information was corroborated by Ancieto (?) Suaso, 
Nestor Naranjo, Victor Naranjo, Pueblo (?) Vaca, Pablo Silva, and Geronimo 
Tafoya. All of these were questioned apart and without any intimation that 
any one else had been spoken to about the name. 

Doctor Hewett kindly located the ruin on the sheet, but it is 
doubtless placed too far south. Hewett describes its location 
very indefinitely: . 

A quelques milles au nord de Tuyo [18:19], 4 la base de collines de sable, et 
vis-a-vis de Santa Clara [14:71], on voit emplacement de Whapige. ! 

Mr. J. M. Naranjo, an aged Santa Clara Indian, stated that there 
is a pueblo ruin at ‘‘La Mesilla [15:28]—this was Qwap7 and the 
people were Z"anu.” It was not known to the writer’s San Ildefonso 


1 Hewett, Communauteés, p. 33, 1908. 
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informants either that the people of Qwapige were 7" anu (Tano) 
or that, as Hewett says in the quotation above,' they were the an- 
cestors of San Ildefonso people. 

[18:10] San Ildefonso 7" un pjopeyge ‘beyond [18:19]’ (Tun pjo, see 
[18:19]; peyge ‘beyond’). This name refers especially to the 
locality just north of Black Mesa [18:19], and more vaguely to 
all the region north of Black Mesa. The name Hobart is some- 
times applied much as 7"unpjopeyge is applied, but Hobart 
refers properly to [18:11] only, q. v. Cf. [18:14]. 

[18:11] Eng. Hobart’s ranch, Hobart, so called because a Mr. E. F. 
Hobart, now of Santa Fe, owned the ranch for many years. The 
ranch is now owned by Mr. H. J. Johnson. Sometimes the name 
Hobart is used to designate more or less vaguely all the region 
between Black Mesa [18:19] and Mesilla [15:28] or to include 
Mesilla itself. 

[18:12] Rio Grande, see [Large Features:3], pages 100-102. 

[18:13] Santa Clara P?’dn pxehwu, see [14:81]. 

[18:14] San Ildefonso 7"un pjopenge iy phwu ‘arroyo beyond [18:19]’ 
‘arroyo of the region [18:10]? (Z"unyjo, see [18:19]; peyge 
Remendie ‘2’? locative and adjective-forming postfix; hw ‘large 
groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

This arroyo runs from 7"un pjow?’ [18:21] to the Rio Grate 
It passes south of Hobart’s ranch [18:11], and is the first large 
arroyo north of Black Mesa [18:19]. To itis tributary the arroyo 
of the salt spring [18:16]. 

[18:15] San Ildefonso ’An LEpO, An pepo iwe ‘the salt water’ ‘at the 
salt water’ Cdn pe ‘salt’ <’¢ alkali, n fe unexplained, perhaps the 
same as in kun pe ‘turquoise’, etc.; po ‘water’; ’2we locative). 

The salt spring is about 100 SPA: above the confluence of the 
little stream which comes from the spring, with the main bed of 
[18:16]. The bed of the little arroyo in which the spring is situ- 
ated is whitish with saline substance for some distance about the 
spring. It is said that this spring never goes dry, but the little 
water it contains sinks into the sand at the spring or a few 
feet below according to season. It was at this place that the San 
Ildefonso Indians used to get salt many years ago, but now all 
the salt there has turned into peppery alkali (ds), itis said. The 
arroyo [18:16] takes its name from this. See Salt, under Mrn- 
ERALS; also [29:110] Cf. [18:35]. 

[18:16] San Ildefonso ’An sepoiyshwu ‘arroyo of the salt water’ 
referring to [18:15] (Anyepo, see [18:15]; @* locative and 
adjective-forming postfix; hw’w ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[18:17] Santa Clara T ‘ant ahwu, see [14:82]. 





1 Communautés, p. 33, 1908. 
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A, BLACK MESA OF SAN ILDEFONSO, FROM THE RIO GRANDE, LOOKING NORTH 





B. VIEW FROM TOP OF THE BLACK MESA OF SAN ILDEFONSO, LOOKING 
SOUTHWEST 





C. ThAPINS, A SMALL MESA-LIKE PEAK, FROM THE FIELDS EAST OF THE RIO 
GRANDE, LOOKING WEST 
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[18:18] Santa Clara 7"w’utsehw’u, see [14:83]. 

[18:19] (1) T"un pjopiy, apparently ‘very spotted mountain’ ‘very 
piebald mountain’ (¢'yn jo, apparently identical with the augmen- 
tative form of ¢'uy » ‘spottedness’ < f'wyy ‘spottedness’, jo aug- 
mentative; ~27,7 ‘mountain’). No etymology for the name usu- 
ally exists in the minds of the Indian users. TZ "uy yjo ‘very 
spotted’ ‘piebald’ is in common use in the language and sounds 
exactly like the name of themesa. Z*wy/ ‘spottedness’ ‘spotted’, 
without the augmentative jo, appears in Tat'wnge, the old Tewa 
name for Tesuque; see [26:8]. The northern cliffs of Black 
Mesa, especially about the cave [18:21], are marked with large 
greenish spots, and if Z“un jo really meant originally ‘very 
spotted’ this feature may have given rise to the name. Many 
surrounding features are named from TZ unyjo. ‘‘Tu-yo”.! 
*Tuyo.”? The Tewa name of Terecita Martinez, a young woman 
of San Ildefonso, is Tun pjo ‘weave basket’ (tuyp ‘basket’; jo ‘to 
weave’), which merely happens to sound like the name of the 
Black Mesa. 

(2) Eng. Black Mesa, Black Mesa of San Ildefonso, Black Mesa 
near San Ildefonso (pl. 12, A). Cf. [18:1] No Span. name of 
similar meaning appears to be applied to this mesa. The mesa 
is composed of blackish basalt and is near San Ildefonso Pueblo; 
hence these names. ‘‘ Black Mesa”.* ‘*The Black Mesa of San 
Ildefonso”.* ‘* Black Mesa of San Ildefonso”.® 

(3) Eng. ‘Sacred Fire Mountain”.® It is so called because of 
the altar [18:23] on its top. 

(4) Eng. Mesita, Mesilla. (< Span.). =Span. (9). 

(5) Eng. Orphan Mountain. (< Span.). =Span. (10). This 
name is much used by Americans who live in the Tewa 
country. 

(6) Eng. San Ildefonso Mesa, Mesa of San Ildefonso. San 
Ildefonso is sometimes coupled with the other names applied in 
Eng. and Span. to the mesa. =Span. (11). 

(7) Eng. Beach Mesa, Beach Mountain. Doctor Hewett some- 
times calls it thus because its top is strewn with pebbles as if it 
had once been a beach. 

(8) Eng. Round Mesa, Round Mountain. Mr. John Stafford 
of Espafiola regularly calls the mesa thus. The name is given 
because of its apparent roundish shape, although in reality the 
mesa is squarish rather than roundish, as shown on the sheet. 
1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 81, 82, 1892. 

2Hewett: Communautés, pp. 32, 33, 1908; in Out West, xxX1I, p. 701, 1909. 
3 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 173; Hewett: Communautés, p. 32, 1908; in Out West, op. cit. 
4 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 81. 


5Ibid., p. 64. 
6 Hewett, in Out West, op. cit, 
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(9) Span. Mesita, Mesilla ‘little tableland’ ‘little mesa’. 
=Eng. (4). Cf. the names of the settlement Mesilla [15:28] and 
of the Mesilla on the west side of the Rio Grande somewhere 
opposite the latter [14:unlocated], which take their names from 
[18:19]. 

(10) Span. Huérfano ‘the orphan’, so called because the mesa 
is so isolated. =Eng. (5). This is perhaps the commonest Span. 
name of the mesa. 

(11) Span. Mesa, Mesita 6 Mesilla de San Ildefonso. =Eng. (6). 

The Black Mesa is the most conspicuous geographical feature 
in the Tewa valley country. It looms like a great black fort, 
about midway between San Ildefonso and Santa Clara Pueblos. 

Of the geology of the Black Mesa Hewett writes: ‘‘ Here is an 
example of the geologically recent basaltic extrusions which char- 
acterize the Rio Grande Valley from this point south through 
White Rock Cafion”’.1 The entire mesa is of blackish basalt; see 
the discussion of its history, below. The cave [18:21] was 
deepened in the hope of finding mineral deposits, but up to the 
present time no mineral of commercial value has been discovered 
at the mesa; see [18:21]. 3 

The Tewa say that the mesa has been used as a place of refuge 
and defense in time of war since the earliest period. The cliffs 
are scalable in four places only: [18:27], [18:28], [18:29], and 
[18:25]. At one of these places [18:29] are remains of an ancient 
wall. In historic times the San Ildefonso Tewa were besieged on 
the top of this mesa by the Spaniards at the close of the Indian 
revolt of 1680. 


It was on this cliff [18:19] that the Tehuas [Tewa] held out so long in 1694 
against Diego de Vargas. No documentary proof of this is needed. Vargas 
made four expeditions against the mesa, three of which proved unsuccessful. 
The first was on the 28th of January, 1694, and as the Tehuas made proposals 
of surrender, Vargas returned to Santa Fé without making an attack upon 
them. But as the Indians soon after resumed hostilities, he invested the mesa 
from the 27th of February to the 19th of March, making an effectual assault on 
the 4th of March. A third attempt was made on the 30th of June, without 
results; and finally, on the 4th of September, after a siege of five days, the 
Tehuas surrendered. Previously they had made several desperate descents 
from the rock, and experienced some loss in men and in supplies. The mesa 
is so steep that there was hardly any possibility of a successful assault. The 
ruins [18:24] on its summit [18:19] are those of the temporary abodes con- 
structed at that time by the Indians.? 


The San Ildefonso Indians preserve traditions of this siege. 
Brave Indians used to descend every night through the gap 
[18:27] and get water from the river for the besieged people to 








1 Hewett in Out West, XxxXI, p. 701, 1909. 2 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 82, and note, 1892. . 
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drink. The Spaniards were afraid to come near enough to be 
within range of rocks and arrows. The stone wall [18:29] and 
the ruined houses [18:24] probably date from the siege of Vargas, 
but still older remains of walls and houses may be discoverable 
on the mesa. 

Black Mesa has much to do with the mythology and religion of 
the Tewa. A giant (Tewa ¢sa6zjo) formerly lived with his wife 
and daughter within the mesa. They entered through the cave 
[18:21] and their oven was [18:30]. The giant was so large that 
he reached San Ildefonso village in four steps. He made daily 
trips thither in order to catch children, which he took home and 
he and his family ate. He used to drink from the Rio Grande. 
See also [18:7]. At last the giant and his family were killed by 
the War Gods (Tewa Towi’e ‘little people’). The giant’s heart 
is a white stone situated on top of the mesa at [18:22], which 
probably is mythic, as are so many other things both in the Tewa 
world and in our own. Cf. [19-118]. 

It is said that Black Mesa is one of the four places saith for- 
merly belched forth fire and smoke. The others were fumawa- 
hip'o’iwe [19:116], ’ Oguhewe [20:8], and Tomapiy p [29:3], accord- 
ing to San Ildefonso tradition. 

The altar [18:13] on top of the mesa is still perfectly pre- 
served, and remains of offerings are to be found by it, showing 
that it is still used. It is said that dances were once performed 
on certain occasions on top of the mesa. 

From the top of Black Mesa one may view the whole Tewa 
country (see pl. 12, B). Itis a strange place, full of historical and 
mythical interest, and no visitor at San Ildefonso Pueblo should 
fail to take a trip to the top of the mesa in company with an 
Indian informant. 

Mr. A. Renahan, of Santa Fe, has published a book of vérse 
entitled ‘‘Songs of the Black Mesa”. Whether the title refers 
to [18:19] is not known to the writer. 

[18:20] San Ildefonso 7" yn pyowaki ‘slope or talus of [18:19]? (Z" un pjo, 
see [18:19]; wakz ‘slope’ ‘talus’). This name refers to the talus 
slopes at the foot of the cliffs of [18:19]. The cliffs themselves 
are called 7"un pjotoba (toba ‘cliff’). See [18:19]. 

[18:21] San Ildefonso Tun pjop‘o, T“un pjop'ov* ‘hole of [18:19]? 
‘place of the hole of [18:19]’ (Z"unpjo, see [18:19]; p'o ‘hole’; 
7% locative and adjective-forming postfix). Note that the p‘o 
‘hole’ is used and not any of the words meaning ‘ cavity’ or ‘cave’. 
P’o suggests p‘o47 ‘door’ and appears to be used because the cave 
is thought of as an opening leading into the hollow interior of 
the mesa. 
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According to information obtained from Tewa, Mexicans, and 
Americans, a natural cave has always existed at this place. This ° 
cave was deepened about 25 years ago by a party of miners from 
the Middle West, under extraordinary conditions, according to 
information obtained from Mr. E. F. Hobart, of Santa Fe. A 
woman who resided in an Illinois town saw in a trance the Black 
Mesa, and mineral deposits at its center. She had never been in 
the West, but she saw it just as it is. Organizing a party consist- 
ing of four men and herself, a start was made at once for San 
Ildefonso, under guidance of the spiritual insight of the woman. 
They made a camp near Hobart’s ranch, and under the woman’s 
direction the men commenced digging and blasting, making the 
ancient cave deeper. No mineral of commercial value was dis- 
covered. After carrying the cave to its present dimensions the 
project was abandoned and the party returned to the East. 

The cave is at present 13 feet high at its mouth and 6 feet 
across. The mouth is at the top of the talus slope, perhaps about 
300 feet above the bed of the Rio Grande. The floor is horizontal 
and the walls are quite uniform and smooth. The cave is 75 feet 
deep, and 50 feet from the mouth is a cavity with perpendicular 
sides, 12 feet deep. The portion of the cave near the mouth is 
clearly in its ancient condition, unaltered. ‘There are traces of red 
lines still left on the roof, evidently the work of Indians. There 
are also concentric circle designs about 4 inches in diameter, and 
some incised and reddened lines. It is difficult to determine just 
where the old part of the cave ends and the recently excavated 
portion begins, but it is not far from the mouth. 

Owing to mythological ideas even the sophisticated Tewa of the 
present day do not like to venture near the hole. It was through 
this hole or door that the child-eating giant went in and out. 

' From out this hole in very ancient times the mountain belched 
smoke and fire. See further concerning this under [18:19]. 
According to information obtained at Santa Clara Pueblo by 
an informant, at the time of the flood the Tewa people were 
rescued in caves at Abiquiu [3:36], Chimayo [22:18],and 7"un jo. 

The only published reference to this cave that has been found 
is in Bandelier: 

On the steep side of the Tu-yo there is a cave about which some fairy and 


goblin stories are related which may yet prove useful for ethnological and his- 
toric purposes. ! 


See [18:19]. 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 82, 1892. 
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[18:22] (1) San Ildefonso TZsabijobipiny ‘the giant’s heart’ (tsabzdjo 
‘giant’; 62 possessive; pis ‘heart’). 

(2) San Ildefonso Kutse’s”' ‘white stone’ (ku ‘stone’; ise ‘white- 
ness’ ‘white’; *2” locative and adjective-forming picahfix! ) 

These names are said to refer to a white stone about a foot in 
diameter situated on the top of the mesa near the northern edge 
and slightly east of a point on the surface over the cave [18:21]. 
This stone is what remains of the giant’s s heart, it is said. 

An Indian told the writer that although he ban been on top of 
the mesa many times and knows that the heart exists, he has never 
seen it. A careful search along the northern edge of the mesa 
failed to reveal the giant’s heart. See [18:19]. 

[18:23] San Ildefonso T°un pjokwajek‘ajeku ‘holy stone on top of 

[18:19 (Z"unpjo, see [18:19]; hwajé ‘height’ ‘on top of’; hae 
‘holy object’ ‘fetish’; £u ‘stone’). 

This is a roundish dee altar on the western side of the top 
of Black Mesa. Hewett describes it as follows: 

Un sanctuaire sur le bord ouest du plateau sert aujourd’ hui encore au culte des 
Indiens. C’est un cairn creux, conique, de six pieds de haut, fait de gros cail- 
loux, avec un creux pour le feuasabase. Il est connu sous le nom du sanctuaire 
du feu. Iloccupe la place la mieux en évidence de toute la vallée du Rio Grande.! 

Fresh prayer-plumes and feathers have been found deposited 
at the altar. Because of this shrine Hewett has called the Black 
Mesa ‘‘Sacred Fire Mountain” ?. See [18:19]. 

[18: 24] San Ildefonso 7"un pjokwajéteqwakeji ‘old houses on the top of 
[18:9]? (Z‘un jo, see [18:19]; kwazée ‘height’ ‘on top of’; tegwa- 
kejt ‘old house’ < tegwa ‘house < te ‘ dwelling place,’ gwa aaeetine 
state of being a receptacle; 4ejz ‘old’ postpound). 

Somewhat north and east of the center of the surface of the 
mesa the walls and rooms of former houses or shelters can be 
traced as low ridges and mounds. The Indians say that the top 
of Black Mesa was never inhabited except temporarily in times 
of war. Bandelier is evidently correct when he writes: 

It was on this cliff [18:19] that the Tehuas [Tewas] held out so long in 1694 


against Diego de Vargas. The ruins on its summit are those of the temporary 
abodes constructed at that time by the Indians.? 


See [18:19]. 

[18:25] At the place indicated one can climb up and down the cliff, 
but only with considerable difficulty. The cliff is high and steep, 
and there is no easy way up as’ there is at [18:27], [18:28], and 
[18:29]. 


1 Hewett, Communautés, pp. 32-33, 1908. 3 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 82, 1892. 
2 Hewett in Out West, XXXI, p. 701, 1909. 
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[18:26] The place indicated is the highest part of the mesa-top. It is 
a sort of a knoll on the otherwise flat surface. There is no 
shrine or altar on its summit. 

[18:27] San Ildefonso Zsdmpijekutsikipo’e ‘little trail of the notch in 
the rock at the west side’ (tsémpije ‘west’ <tséy- not fully ex- 
plained, pije ‘toward’; ku ‘rock’ ‘stone’; tsiki ‘notch’ ‘notched’; 
po ‘trail’; ’e diminutive). This is the expression in current use. 

It is said that through this gap brave young Tewa went down 
to the river to get water at night when the San Ildefonso people 
were besieged by Vargas on top of the mesa in 1694. It is at 
present difficult to get up or down through this cleft.- See 
[18:19]. Cf. [18:28]. 

The cleft is called also Kupab’iwe ‘where the rock is cleft’ (ku 
‘rock’; pabée ‘to split’; ’cwe locative), but this is merely a de- 
scriptive term. It can, of course, also be spoken of as a w?’2, as 
[18:28] is usually referred to. 

[18:28] San Ildefonso ’Akompijeiywr’t ‘the south gap’ Cakompije 
‘south’ <’akoyy ‘plain’ ‘down country’, pije ‘toward’; 7 
locative and adjective-forming postfix; 'w2’d ‘ gap’). 

It is through this gap in the cliff that access to the top of the 
mesa is usually gained. A well-worn ancient trail leads up the 
talus-slope and through the gap to the top of the mesa. See 
[18:19]. Cf. [18:27]. 

[18:29] San Ildefonso Tsabcjobipante we intepakeji ‘old wall by the 
giant’s oven’, referring to [18:30] (Zsabcjobipante, see [18:30]; 
‘we locative; i’ locative and adjective-forming postfix; tepa 
‘wall’; Xej¢ ‘old’ postpound). The name applies to the remains 
of a stone wall which may date from the time of de Vargas or 
earlier, or may have been built more recéntly for the purpose of 
fencing in stock. This was built across a place at which there is 
no cliff at all and at which ascent or descent would be easy if not 
barred in some way. See[18:19]. Cf. [18:30]. 

[18:30] San Ildefonso 7sabijobcpante ‘ the giant’s oven’ (tsabzjo ‘ giant’; 
67 possessive; pante ‘oven’ <payy ‘bread’ <Span. pan ‘bread’, 
te ‘dwelling-place’ ‘house’, probably for an earlier buwate, buwa 
being the native Tewa word for ‘ bread’). 

This dome-shaped detachment at the southeastern extremity of 
the mesa is nearly as high as the mesa itself. It is separated 
from the main mesa-top by a narrow and shallow gap [18:31]. 
Tewa tradition says that this was the giant’s oven, in the inner- 
most recess of the mountain, at the extremity farthest from the 
opening [18:21]. Into this oven the cruel giant put the youthful 
War Gods, but they got out and, placing the giant’s only daughter 
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in the oven, they burned her up in their stead. See [18:19]. Cf. 
[18:29], [18:31]. 

[18:31] San Ildefonso Tsabcjobipante iwi ‘gap by the giant’s oven’ 
( Tsabyobipante, see [18:30]; 2’? ‘locative and adjective-forming 
postfix; we’e ‘gap’). This name is applied to the narrow gap 
which separates [18:30] from the main mesa-top. See [18:30]. 

[18:32] San Ildefonso 7" yn pjow??i ‘gap by [18:19]? (Z*unpjo, see 
[18:19]; w2’c ‘gap’ ‘ pass’). 

The main wagon road connecting San Ildefonso and Santa Cruz 
passes through this gap or pass. The northern [18:14] and south- 
ern [18:32] 7°un pjohwus both start at this pass. For a similar 
pass cf. [20:9]. See [18:19]. 

[18:33] San Ildefonso ’Akompuyjeint uns johwu, ?Akompye int yun pjo- 
wikohwu, Tun pjohukohwu ‘arroyo south of [18:19] ‘southern 
arroyo of [18:19] gap’ ‘arroyo at the foot of [18:19]? Cakompije 
‘south’ <’akoyy ‘plain’ ‘down country’; 2’ locative and adjec- 
tive-forming postfix; Z"un jo, see [18:19]; hw u ‘large groove’ 
‘arroyo’; we? ‘gap’, here referring to [18:32]; kehwu ‘arroyo 
with barrancas’ </o ‘barranca’, Aw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’; 
nwu ‘below’ ‘at the foot of’). 

This is the first large arroyo south of Black Mesa. 

[18:34] Santa Clara Kuwilaeu, San Ildefonso An pundweniy phwu; 
see [14:87]. 

[18:35] San Ildefonso Potipiysy, Potipinpoku ‘flower mountains’ 
‘flower mountain hills’ (pob) ‘flower’; piyy ‘mountain’; ’oku 
‘hill’). Why this name is applied is ee known. 

There are three of these little hills, one north and two south of 
[18:36]. The hills give the name to [18:36], which in turn gives 
the name to [18:37]. 

(18: 36] San Ildefonso Potipiywii, Pobipiypokuwvt ‘gap of the 
flower mountains’ ‘gap of the flower mountain hills’, referring to 
[18:35] (Potipiny, Pobipin roku, see [18:35]; w7’e ‘ gap’). 

This gap is between the hills [18:35]. It gives the name to the 
arroyo [18:37]. 

[18:37] San Ildefonso Potipinwihwu, Pobipiy pokuwihwu ‘arroyo of 
the gap of the flower mountains’ ‘arroyo of the gap of the flower 
mountain hills’, referring to [18:36] i eobapeney t, Pobipry p’ oku- 
wii, see [18:36]; hw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

This arroyo begins at the highest part of impihegs [18:3 ] 
and flows through the gap [18:36] whence it takes its name. 

[18:38] San Ildefonso Kunukuk' ondiwe ‘where the limestone is dug’ 
(kuna ‘limestone’ , literally ‘stone ashes’ <kw ‘stone’, nu ‘ashes’; 
hu ‘stone’ ‘rock’; k'on p ‘to dig’; ’cwe locative). 
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Whitish stone, probably real limestone, is found at this place; 
at any rate, Mexicans and, imitating them, Indians, gather and 
burn this stone, making mortar or cement from it. The custom 
appears not to be a primitive Tewa one. See Kunuku under 
MINERALS. 

[18:39] San Ildefonso ’ EL’ déykohugeoku, ’E’dnpoku ‘hills of the ar- 
royo of the child’s footprints’ ‘hills of the child’s footprints’ 
CEL’ dnkohwu, see [18:40]; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; ’okw ‘hill’). 
The name is probably taken from [18:40]. It is applied rather 
indefinitely to a number of hills and hillocks, of which the three 
chief ones are shown on the sheet. The arroyo of the same name 
extends north of the most southerly and largest of these hills. 
Cf. [18:40]. 

[18:40] San Ildefonso ’ 2’ ¢ykohwu ‘child’s footprint arroyo’ (e ‘child’ 
‘offspring’; ’dy ‘foot’ ‘footprint’; kohwu ‘arroyo with bar- 
rancas’ <ko ‘barranca’, hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). Why the 
name was originally applied is not known. The arroyo extends 
through the hills [18:39], which are called by the same name. 

[18:41] Mrs. M. C. Stevenson’s ranch, see [16:31]. 

[18:42] San Ildefonso Zukabwu, Tabwu, see [16:32]. 

[18:43] San Ildefonso Hop‘agehupengedipop’iwe ‘where they go 
through the river beyond [18:46] (op‘agehwu, see [18:46]; peyge 
‘beyond’; dz ‘they 3+’; fo ‘water’ ‘river’; pz ‘to issue’ ‘to 
pass’; *¢we locative). This is a wagon ford, often used when 
[19:12] is dangerous. 

[18:44] San Ildefonso 7'fxhwu, see [16:20]. 

[18:45] San Ildefonso Pojuywe’oku, see [19:5]. 

[18:46] Pojoaque Creek, see [19:3]. 


[19] SAN ILDEFONSO SHEET 


The area is claimed by the San Ildefonso Indians and is full of 
placesknown by nameto them. One pueblo ruin [19:40] is included 
in the area of the sheet proper (map 19). 


[19:1] San Ildefonso 7'fxhwu, see [16:20]. 

[19:2] San Ildefonso ’Osibwu ‘corner there at the wrinkles’ (o 
‘there’; s? ‘wrinkle’ as in a tegument or surface; bw’x ‘large low 
roundish place’). Why the name is applied is not.known. This 
name is applied to the lowlands on both sides of Pojoaque Creek 
[19:3] at the confluence of the latter with the Rio Grande. 
There are several Mexican farms at the place where, among other 
crops, good melons are raised. Particular inquiry was made of 
the Mexicans; they have no special name for the place. 

[19:3] (1) Posuywegeimpohwu ‘creek of [21:29], (Posunwege, see 
[21:29]; 0’ locative and adjective-forming postfix; pohwu ‘creek 
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in which water flows’ <fo ‘water’, hw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 
= Eng. (6), Span. (7). This name is applied especially to the part 
of the creek between Pojoaque [21:29] and the Rio Grande; but 
it is applied also to the creek which runs past Nambé Pueblo[23:4]. 

(2) Jemez Pafupad ‘creek of San Ildefonso [19:22] (Pa fu, 
see [19:22]; fa ‘water’ ‘ creek’). 

(3) Mémbeimpohwu *creék of [23:4]? (Wambe, see [23:4]; °27 
locative and adjective-forming postfix; pohwu ‘creek in which 
water flows’ < po ‘water’, Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). =Eng. 
(8), Span. (9). This name is sometimes applied only to the creek 
which flows past Nambé Pueblo [23:4] and down only as far as 
Pojoaque [21:29]; but it is applied also to the whole creek from 
the mountains back of Nambé to the Rio Grande. 

(4) San Ildefonso Hop‘agehwu ‘broad bank place arroyo’ (ko 
*barranca’; a ‘broadness’ ‘ broad’ ‘ largeness and flatness’ ‘large 
and flat’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 
This name applies properly to the lower part of Pojoaque Creek 
only, where it is a quarter of a mile or more wide; hence the 
name. Cf. Kop‘ag?’vw-y [11:6], aname of similar meaning applied 
by the San Juan people toa wide arroyo just north of their pueblo. 
For the application of the simple Aop‘age, see [19:17]. 

(5) Nambé Po, Pohwu ‘the water’ ‘the creek’ (fo ‘water’; 
pohwwu ‘creek in which water flows’ <fo ‘water’, Aww ‘large 
groove’ ‘arroyo’). The Nambé people often refer to the creek 
merely by this simple designation; they mean the creek which 
flows past Nambé Pueblo [23:4] and less definitely the creek from 
the mountains back of Nambé to the Rio Grande. The Nambé 
people regularly say pokege of going down to the river or the 
river bank which refers to the creek, while the same word used 
at San Ildefonso refers to the Rio Grande. See [23:1]. 

(6) Eng. Pojoaque Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (7), Tewa (1). 
Applied the same as Tewa (1). 

(7) Arroyo de Pojoaque, Rio de Pojoaque ‘arroyo of [21:29]’ 
‘river of [21:29]. =Tewa (1), Eng. (6). Applied the same as 

Tewa (1). ‘‘Rio de Pojuaque, ‘called in its upper course Rio de 
Nambé”’.1 

(8) Eng. Nambé Creek. (<Span.): =Span. (9), Tewa (3). 
Applied the same as Tewa (3). 

(9) Span. Arroyo de Nambé, Rio de Nambé ‘arroyo of [23:4]’ 
‘river of [23:4]’. =Tewa (3), Eng. (8). Applied the same as 
Tewa (3). ‘‘ Rio de Pojuaque”’.' 

The most important tributary of Pojoaque Creek is Tesuque 
Creek [26:1]. 








1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 84, 1892. 
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[19:4] San Ildefonso Pojunwe’e of obscure etymology (po ‘water’; 
jun / apparently ‘to pierce’; we’s unexplained). 

The locality to which this name is applied includes a portion of 
the creek bed and some territory north of it. In the creek hed is 
a water hole frequented by live stock. North of the creek Fe- 
cundo Sanchez of San Ildefonso has a shanty. There are some 
cottonwood trees by the northern bank. The locality in this 
vicinity south of the creek is called Potsifwu; see [19:38]. 
Pojunwe’e gives the name to the hills [19:5]. 

[19:5] San Ildefonso Pojunwe’oku ‘hills of [19:4]? (Pojuywe’e, see 
[19:4]; ’okw ‘hill’). 

These little bare hills have ridges like devilfish arms stretching 
in many directions. 

[19:6] San Ildefonso Pesen phwu, see [16:34]. 

[19:7] San Ildefonso Pesage onwikeji, see [16:36]. 

[19:8] San Ildefonso Txbckohwu, see [16:35]. 

[19:9] Rio Grande, see [Large Features], pp. 100-102. 

[19:10] San Ildefonso Potsdénwesenne, see [16:37]. 

[19:11] San Ildefonso Potsénwesenne’ in fhwu, see [16:38]. 

[19:12] San Ildefonso Dipopi’iwe, Poqwogedipopiiwe ‘where they 
cross the river’ ‘where they cross the river by San Ildefonso’ (dz 
‘they 3+’; po ‘water’ ‘river’; pz ‘to issue’ ‘to cross’; ’ewe ‘loca- 
tive’; Pogwoge, see [19:22)). 

This is the chief ford in the vicinity and is more used than any 
other ford in the Tewa country, the bridges at Espafiola and San 
Juan Pueblo making fording unnecessary at those places. At 
high water the river is 3 or 4 feet deep at this ford. The 
fords [18:1] and [18:43] are said to be slightly shallower, but not 
so conveniently situated. A Mexican family named Gonzales 
lives just west of the ford. 

[19:13] San Ildefonso Poetsigebw’u ‘marshy place corner’ (potsi 
‘marsh’ < po ‘water’, tse ‘to cut through’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over 
at’; bw’u ‘large low roundish place’). This name is given to the 
low land on the eastern side of the river near the ford [19:12]. 

[19:14] San Ildefonso Pokege ‘the’ bank of the river’ (po ‘water’; ke 
‘height’ ‘above’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). This name is applied 
to the bank of the river and the land near the river bank. The 
common expression meaning ‘I am going to the river’ is nq@ 
‘opokege ome (nd ‘1’; °o ‘there’; pokege as explained above; 
0 “1s me "to0 yo’). < "Clap le 5 1: 

[19:15] San Ildefonso Pokegetage ‘down at the slope by the river 
bank’ (Pokege, see [19:14]; taa ‘gentle slope; ge ‘down at’ 
‘over at’). This name is given to the level, gently sloping lands 
directly west of San I!defonso Pueblo. Cf. [19:14]. 
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[19:16] San Ildefonso Ze fubwu ‘cottonwood tree bend corner’ (te 
‘cottonwood’ ‘Populus wislizeni’; fww ‘horizontally projecting 
corner’, here referring to a bend of the river which is conceived 
of as a projection of the water of the river; bw w ‘large low 
roundish place’). 

The place is by the river bank, due west of [19:34]. 

[19:17] San Ildefonso Hop‘age ‘down by the broad arroyo’, referring 
to the lower course of the Hop‘age't phwu [19:3]. This name is 
applied to the locality north of San Ildefonso Pueblo from as far 
south as the vicinity of the schoolhouse [19:18] to and including 
the arroyo [19:3]. See Kop‘ageiyrhwu [19:3], the commonest 
San Ildefonso name for the lower part of Pojoaque Creek. 

[19:18] San Ildefonso ’Lkweldteqwa ‘the schoolhouse’ (ekwela < Span. 
esquela ‘school’; tegwa ‘house’ <ée ‘dwelling place’, gwa denot- 
ing state of being a receptacle). 

This is the Government school, which the younger Indian chil- 
dren of San Ildefonso attend. There are a schoolhouse proper and 
a living house for the teacher. The well contains better water 
than is generally to be obtained about San Ildefonso. 

[19:19] San Ildefonso Zenugebwu ‘corner down below the cottonwood 
trees’ (te ‘cottonwood’ ‘Populus wislizeni’; nw’w ‘beneath’; ge 
‘down by’ ‘over by’; 6w’u ‘large low roundish place’). A large 
area northeast of San Ildefonso Pueblo is called by this name. 

There are at present no cottonwood trees at the place. 

[19:20] San Ildefonso Aonuge ‘down below the barranca or arroyo’ 
(ko ‘barranca’” ‘arroyo with barrancas’; nw’u ‘below’ ‘beneath’; 
ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). This name refers to the locality of the 
old plum orchard, situated about midway between San Ildefonso - 
Pueblo and the schoolhouse [19:18] and west of the main road 
leading northward from San Ildefonso. There is an irrigation 
ditch with large barrancas at the side of the locality toward San 
Ildefonso Pueblo; hence probably the name. The locality is used 
as a latrine. : 

[19:21] San Ildefonso TZej¢kwage of obscure etymology (¢e7z unex- 
plained; kwage ‘ mesa’ ‘high level land’). This name is applied 
to the locality north of the northern estufa [19:23] of San Ilde- 
fonso Pueblo, that is, north of the middle of the northern house: 
row. It consists partly of bare ground used as a dumping place 
for rubbish near the houserow, and partly of a cultivated field 
which lies farther north. The informants say that it is an old 
name, of unknown etymology. 

[19:22] (1) Poqwoge oywi ‘ pueblo where the water cuts down through’ 
‘pueblo down by the delta’ (po ‘water’; gwoge ‘where it cuts 

- down through’ < gwo ‘to cut through’, ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; 
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‘owt ‘pueblo’). A San Ildefonso person is called either regularly 

Poqwoge Vt, Q+ plural Poqwoge% ws (2, inp locative and adjective- 
forming pacific or irregularly Pomesrel 2+ plural Pogwoue (qwoue 
‘to cut through little by little’ < qwo ‘to cut through’, ve ‘little 
by little’). Just where it was that the water cut through or washed 
out was long ago forgotten. Any stream of water from the Rio 
Grande running down to an irrigation ditch or gully may have 
done the work which gave the place its name. Qwoge and qwoe 
appear in many Tewa place-names. The name Pogwoge was ap- 
plied both before and after the site was shifted to the north; see 
general discussion below. Cf. Hano (2), Taos (3), Isleta (4), 
Jemez (5), Cochiti (7), Santa Ana (8). ‘*O-jo-que”.? ‘* Po-juo- 
ge”. **P’Ho-juo-ge”.? ** Po-juo-ge”.?__ ** Poo-joge”.* —** Po’- 
kwoide”.> This form was obtained by Fewkes from the Hano; it 
is evidently Fewkes’s spelling of Pogwoue ‘San Ildefonso people’. 
‘*Powhoge”.® ‘‘Po-hua-gai”.” The az is evidently intended to 
be pronounced as in French, ‘‘Powhoge (maison au confluent 
des eaux)”.§ ‘*O-jo-que”.® It may be that Bandelier’s ‘*‘O-po- 
que” and Twitchell’s ‘*O-jo-que” are copied from some Spanish 
source unknown to the present writer. 

(2) Hano ‘*Poséwe”.'° No such form is known to the Rio 
Grande Tewa. Notice also the Hano form included under 
Tewa (1), above. Cf. Tewa (1), Taos (8), Isleta (4), Jemez (5), 
Cochiti (7), Santa Ana (8). 

(3) Taos ‘* Pihwa’lita”.  ‘* Pawh@#hlita”. Said to mean 
‘‘where the river enters a canyon”. Cf. Tewa (1), Hano (2), 
Isleta (4), Jemez (5), Cochiti (7), Santa Ana (8). 

(4) Isleta ‘* P’Ahwia‘hliap”.!? Cf. Tewa (1), Hano (2), Taos (3), 
Jemez (5), Cochiti (7), Santa Ana (8). 

(5) Jemez Pafugi’t of obscure etymology (fd ‘water’; fw 
unexplained; 2% locative, akin to Tewa ge). San Ildefonso people 
are called Pafuts@af (Pafu, see above; ts@af ‘ people’). Cf. 
Tewa (1), Hano (2), Taos (3), Isleta (4), Cochiti (7), Santa Ana (8). 
Cf. also Jemez (6). . 








1Bandelier: In Ausland, p. 925, 1882; in Ritch, New Mexico, p. 210, 1885. 
2Bandelier: Final Report, pt. 1, p. 124, 1890; pt. 11, p. 82, 1892. 

3 Tbid., pt. 1, p. 260. 

4Bandelier, Gilded Man, p. 282, 1893. 

5 Fewkes in Nineteenth Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., pt. 1, p. 614, 1900. 

6 Hewett: In American Anthropologist, n. 8., VI, p. 6380, 1904; Antiquities, p. 20, 1906, 
7Jouvenceau in Catholic Pioneer, 1, No. 9, p. 12, 1906. 

8Hewett, Communautés, p. 32, 1908. 

9 Twitchell in Santa Fe New Mexican, Sept. 22, 1910. 

10Stephen in Highth Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., p. 37, 1891. 

11Budd, Taos vocabulary, MS., Bur. Amer. Ethn. 

12 Hodge field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 441, 1910). 
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(6) Jemez Saldéfoso. (<Span.). =Eng. (11), Span. (12). This 
form is given because the corruption is in common use, is stand- 
ardized. 

’ (7) Cochiti Pék‘wete of obscure etymology (no part of the word 
explainable; evidently borrowed long ago from Tanoan). Cf. 
Tewa (1), Hano (2), Taos (3), Isleta (4), Jemez (5), Santa Ana (8). 

(8) Santa Ana ‘‘Pékwiti”.t The form is evidently identical 
with Cochiti (7). Cf. Tewa (1), Hano (2), Taos (3), Isleta (4), 
Jemez (5). 

(9) Oraibi Hopi Séstavanatewa ‘first Tewa’ (séstavana ‘first’; 
téwa ‘Tewa’ <Tewa Zewd). San Ildefonso or its population is 
so called because it is the first Tewa village reached when going 
up the Rio Grande Valley. Cf. the Hopi names of other Tewa 
villages. 

(10) Navaho ‘* Tsé Ti Kinné”;? said to mean ‘‘ houses between 
the rocks”. 

(11) Eng. San Ildefonso: (<Span.). =Jemez (6), Span. (12). 

(12) Span. San Ildefonso ‘ Saint Ildefonsus.’ =Jemez (6), Eng. 
(11). ‘*SantIlefonso”.? ‘‘SanIlefonso”.* ‘‘San Ildephonso”.° 


-**S, Ildefonso”.® ‘*S. Ildefonse”.? ‘‘San Jldefonso’’.® ‘* Ilde- 


fonso”.® San Aldefonso”.'® ‘*San Ildefonsia”.‘ ‘‘San Il de 
Conso”.’? ‘‘San Yldefonso”.* San Idefonzo”. ‘‘ Sant YIde- 
fonso”.* ‘*San Yldefonzo”.’ 

(13) Span. (%) ‘* Bove”.'7 This reminds one of the Tewa word 
wobe ‘high plain’. With the name San Ildefonso cf. Ildefonso 
[19:49]. 

The plaza of San Ildefonso (see diagram 1) was formerly (previ- 
ous to the uprising of 1696, according to Bandelier’’) just south of 
its present location, so that the row of houses south of the present 
plaza was then the row of houses north of the plaza. The place 





1 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 441, 1910). 
2Curtis, American Indian, I, p. 138, 1907. 

3 Ofiate (1598) in Doc. Inéd., Xvi, p. 116, 1871. 

4 Benavides, Memorial, p. 26, 1630. 

5 Villa-Sefior, Theatro Americano, I, p. 418, 1748. 


6.’ 


Anville, Map N. A., Bolton’s edition, 1762. 


7Vaugondy, Map Amérique, 1778 (French form). 

8 Wislizenus, Memoir, map, 1848. 

9Calhoun in Cal. Messages and Correspondence, p. 218, 1850. 

10Simpson, Rep. to Sec. War, p. 140, 1850. 

11§impson, ibid., 2d map. 

12Lane (1854) in Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, v, p. 689, 1855. 

18Davis, El] Gringo, p. 88, 1857. 

14Brevoort, New Mexico, p. 20, 1875. 

15 Bandelierin Arch. Inst. Papers, 1, 1881 (correcting Ofate, acccrding to Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 441, 


1910). 


16C urtis, Children of the Sun, p. 121, 1883. 
17 Ofate, op. cit., p. 256. 
18 Final Report, pt. 0, p. 82, 1892. 
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formerly occupied by the plaza is called Tadawe,; see [19:26]. The 
south estufa [19:24] was in the center of the former plaza. The 
house rows surrounding the former plaza were two or three stories 
high; most of those of the present pueblo are only one story 
high, while a few have two stories. According to San Ildefonso 
tradition, when the plaza occupied its former southern location 
San Ildefonso was a populous and prosperous village. It was big 
and several-storied. All went well until certain sorcerers advo- 
cated moving the pueblo to the north. All good people, including 
the Po’entujo (Summer cacique), opposed this move, saying that 
people must always migrate to the south, villages must always be 
moved southward. It was arranged at last that the good people 
and the bad sorcerers should hold a gaming contest and that the 
pueblo should be moved according to the wish of the winners. 
What kind of game was played is no longer remembered. ‘The 
bad sorcerers won the game by witchcraft, and according to their 
wish the pueblo was shifted northward. Since that time the San 
Ildefonso people have decreased in number, have had pestilence, 
famines, persecutions. This is because the pueblo was shifted 
in the wrong direction. Concerning this shifting Bandelier says: 

After the uprising of 1696, when the church was ruined by fire, the village 
was moved a short distance farther north, and the present church is located 
almost in front of the site of the older one, to the north of it.? 

In a footnote Bandelier adds concerning the destruction of the 
church: 

This occurred on the 4th of June, 1696. Two priests, Father, Francisco Cor- 
bera and Father Antonio Moreno, were murdered by the Indians, who during 
the night closed all the openings of both church and convent and then set fire 
to the edifice. Several other Spaniards also perished. The facts are too well 
known to require reference to any of the numerous documents concerning the 
events. 

The plaza of the present San Ildefonso used to contain, within 
the memory of an informant about 45 years of age, seven large 
cottonwood trees. Of these at present only one remains. 

Cf. especially [19:23], [19:24], [19:25], [19:26]. 

[19:23] San Ildefonso Pimpijetee ‘the north estufa’ (Pimpije ‘north’ 
<piyy ‘mountain’ ‘up country’, pye ‘toward’; tee ‘estufa’ 
‘kiva’). 

This is a rectangular room, entirely above ground, a part of 
the north houserow of the village. Cf. [19:24]. 

[19:24] San Ildefonso ’ Akompzjete’e * south estufa’ Cakompije ‘south’ 
<’akoyny ‘plain’ ‘down country’, pyje ‘toward’; tee ‘estufa’ 
*kiva’). 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 82, 1892. 
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This is a circular room, entirely above ground. It formerly 
stood in the middle of the plaza of the pueblo, before the Sa 
was shifted toward the north. Cf. [19:23]. 

[19:25] San Ildefonso Misdte, Pogwogemisate ‘the church’ ‘the Bah 
of [19:22]? (misate ‘church’ <mis& < Span. misa,.Roman Catholic 
mass’, te ‘dwelling place’, ‘house’; Pogwoge, see (19:29). Of the 
church at San Ildefonso Bandelier says: 

The church . . . of San Ildefonso is posterior to 1700.!. After the uprising 
of 1696, when the church was ruined by fire, the village was moved a short 
distance farther north, and the present church is located almost in front of the 
site of the older one, to the north of it.? 

The present church faces southward. About the front of the 
church is the graveyard, few of the graves of which are marked 
in any way. In interring a body bones of other bodies are usu- 
ally dug up. The San Ildefonso call the graveyard by the usual 
word: penibe’e ‘little corner of the corpses’ (pen? ‘corpse’; bee 
‘small low roundish place’ ‘ corner’). 

Mr. Dionisio Ortega, of Santa Fe, informed the writer that sev- 
eral years ago at Ranchos [19:50] he obtained some religious images 
which were said to have come from the old church of San Ilde- 
fonso, the one destroyed in 1696. That they came from the old 
church seems improbable. Indians have said that carved beams 
from the old church were in possession of some of the Indians a 
few years ago. The site of the old church, south of that of the 
present church, is known to many of the Indians. See [19:22]. 

[19:26] San Ildefonso Tadawe, Tadawebwu ‘where it is curled up 
when it dries,’ ‘corner where it is curled up when it dries,’ 
referring to mud (¢a ‘to dry’ ‘dryness’ ‘dry’; dawe ‘to be curled 
up’ ‘to have risen up curlingly’). The name refers to the crack- 
ing and curling up of the surface layer of drying mud such as 
one often sees in New Mexico and elsewhere and sees in drying 
puddles at this very place. One says commonly of this phe- 
nomenon népo ndta ‘the mud is dry’ (népo ‘mud’ <nd unex- 
plained, po ‘water’; nd ‘it’; ta ‘to be dry’); népo ndtadawe * the 
mud is dry and curled up’ (ndpo ‘mud’ <nd unexplained, po 
‘water’; nd ‘it’; fa ‘to dry’ ‘to be dry’; dawe ‘to be curled up’). 

The name is applied to all the locality immediately south of the 
southern houserow of the pueblo about the southern estufa [19:24]. 
The place is entirely west of the maip wagon road which leads 
south from San Ildefonso and extends indefinitely to the west to 
a point perhaps about south of the church [19:25]. A large cot- 
tonwood a couple of hundred yards south of the southern house- 
row marks the southern extremity of the locality. This locality 








1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. I, p. 267, 1890. 2Tbid, pt. 11, p..82, 1892. 
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was the former site of San Ildefonso. When at ths site the 
pueblo was only slightly north of a point due west of the shrine 
hill] 19:27]. See [19:22], [19:24]. 

[19:27] San Ildefonso ’ Okutuywejo ‘the very high hill’ ?okw ‘hill’; 
tunwexjo ‘great height’ ‘very high’ <tyuywe ‘height’ ‘high’, jo 
augmentative). 

This symmetrical high round hill is the shrine hill of San 
Ildefonso. <A well-worn trail leads from the southeast corner of 
the pueblo to the shrine [19:28] on the summit of the hill. See 
[19:28]. 

[19:28] San Ildefonso ’ Okutuywejokewek' ajekubowi ‘holy rock-pile on 
top of the very high hill’ ? Okutwywejo, see [19:27]; kewe ‘peak’ 
‘on the very top of a pointed thing’; /‘aje ‘fetish’ ‘holy thing’ 
‘holy’; kubowd ‘pile or group of stones’ <ku ‘stone’, bowi ‘large 
and roundish like a pile’). See [19:27]. 

[19:29] San Ildefonso ’ Okww77d ‘the gap in the hills’ Coku ‘hill’; we 
‘gap’). 

This refers to the gap between ’Okutuywexjo [19:27] and ’ Oku- 
pagvipy [19:33]. Out from the gap runs the arroyo [19:30], 
which takes its name from the gap. Just east of the gap lies the 
claypit {19:31] whichalso takes its name from the gap. The lower 


part of the western side of the gap is used by the villagers as a — 


latrine. At daybreak on the day of the buffalo dance (January 24) 
the dancers file down through this gap from the east. 

[19:30] San Ildefonso ’? Okuw?'ty phwu ‘arroyo of the gap in the hills’ 
referring to [19:29] ? Okuwi’d, see [19:29]; ’zy,p locative and adjec- 
tive-forming postfix; Aw u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). See[19:29]. 

[19:31] San Ildefonso ’ Okuwindyk'ondiwe ‘place at the gap in the 
hills where the earth or clay is dug’ ( Okuw7’2, see [19:29]; ndyy 
‘earth’; k'onp ‘to dig’; “we locative). 

This deposit is the chief, indeed practically the only, source of the 
clay from which San Ildefonso women make their pottery. The 
clay is reddish, and both the red and the black ware of San Ilde- 
fonso are made from it. See N@pi’2, under MINERALS. 

[19:32] San Ildefonso ’Okubwu, ’Okupeyge ‘corner of the hills’ 
‘corner back of the hills’ Cokw ‘hill’; bu ‘large low roundish 
place’; peyge ‘beyond’). This name applies to the dell or low 
place back of the hills immediately southeast of San Ildefonso. 

[19:33] San. Ildefonso ’Okup‘agv’iyy ‘the two broad flat hills’? Coku 
‘hill’; p‘agz ‘ broadness and flatness’ ‘ broad and flat’; ’27 7 loca- 
tive and adjective-forming postfix). 

There are two of these hills which appear nearly flat when 
compared with ’ Okutupwex7o [19:27]. 
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[19:34] San Ildefonso Supok‘e ‘where the arrow water starts’ (su 
‘arrow’; po ‘water’; k'e ‘to start to move’). Why this name, 
which seems peculiar even to the Indians, is applied, is not 
known. No water starts at the place. The name is given to the 
locality west of [19:33] and south of [19:26]. 

[19:35] San Ildefonso T/wmaoku of obscure etymology (ffuma unex- 
plained; ’oku ‘hill’). A number of unanalyzable place-names end 
in ma. This name is applied to the long ridge, extending north 
and south, which has a horizontal streak [19:36] on its western side. 

It is much higher than the low chain of hills between it and the 
Rio Grande. There is no other hill as near San Ildefonso as 
T fuma, which is nearly as high as Ti uma. The northern end of 

‘(uma rises immediately south of 7"abwa [19:41]. See [19:36], 
[19:70], to which this place gives names. 

[19:36] San Ildefonso F/umapiquasi, Pigwasi ‘the fare red line of 
[19:35] ‘the large red line’ (Tf uma, see [19:35]; 2 ‘redness’ 
‘red’; gwadt ‘large or broad line’, contrasting with gwi¢ ‘small 
or thin line’). 

This horizontal reddish line on the west side of F/uma is very 
conspicuous. See [19:35]. 

[19:37] San Ildefonso LVetogonsalebiteqwa’iwe ‘place by Nestor Gon- 
zales’ house’ (WVetogonsale < Span. Nestor Gonzales; 62 possessive; 
teqwa ‘house’ < te ‘dwelling place’, gwa denoting state of being 
a receptacle; ’zwe locative). 

Mr. Nestor Gonzales, a Mexican about 40 years of age, has 
lived here with his family for years. Mr. Gonzales speaks Tewa 

- to some extent and is especially liked by the Indians. This desig- 
nation of the locality is much used. 

[19:38] San Idefonso Potsifwu ‘muddy point’ (potsi ‘mud’ < po 
‘water’, tse ‘to cut through’ ‘to ooze through’; {ww ‘horizon- 
tally projecting point or corner’). It is said that the marsh is 
called thus because it runs out in a point toward the east. This 
marsh is just south of [19:14] and entirely on the south side of 
the creek. There isa pool or spring almost in the middle of the 
marshy place; see [19:39]. 

[19:39] (1) San Ildefonso Potsifupopi ‘spring of the muddy point?’ 
referring to [19:38] (Potsi fw’u, see [19:38]; pops ‘spring’ < po 
‘water’, pz ‘to issue’). 

(2) San Ildefonso 7“ampuepokwi ‘lake of the east’ (¢’ampije 
‘east’? < tan ‘sun’, pye ‘toward’; pokwi ‘lake’ ‘pool’ < po 
‘water’, wz unexplained). For the reason that this name is ap- 
plied, See below. These names refer to a small pool of water on 
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the south side of Pojoaque Creek, almost in the middle of the 
marshy meadow [19:38]. This pool or spring is never dry. Live 
stock drink there. The pool is the ‘lake of the east’ of the San 
Ildefonso sacred water ceremony; see pages 44-45. . 
[19:40] San Ildefonso 7"abw onwikeji ‘live belt pueblo ruin’ (7"aba@a | 
see [19:41]; ’onwikej? ‘pueblo ruin’ <’enwi ‘pueblo’, kez ‘old’, | 
postpound). ‘*‘Vha-mba.”! The ‘‘I” is evidently a misprint for 
66 A Nee ‘6 Thamba.’’? 
All that could be learned of this pueblo is that it is very old 
and probably was formerly inhabited by some of the ancestors of 
San Ildefonso people. It was constructed of adobe. Bandelier 
says of it: 
On the south side of the Pojuaque River, between that village [21:29] and 
San Ildefonso, two ruins are known to exist; Jacona, or/Sacona [21:9], a small 


pueblo occupied until 1696, and I’ha-mba, of more ancient date. I have not 
heard of any others in that vicinity.' 


Hewett says: 


Prés de la riviére [19:3], au-dessus de San Ildefonso, on trouve les ruines 
de Sacona [21:9] et d’Ihamba ... Toutes ces ruines sont historiques.? | 

See [19:41]. 

[19:41] San Ildefonso 7"aba’a ‘live belt’ ‘belt where they live’ (¢a 
‘to live’ ‘to dwell’; daa ‘woman’s belt’, applied also sometimes 
to a belt of country). The etymology of the name is not very 
clear to the Indians. For quoted forms see under [19:40]. 

This name is applied to a strip of country at the foot of the 
north end of Tf um@oku [19:35]. The place gives names to the 
pueblo ruin [19:40] and the arroyo [19:42]. : 

[19:42] San Ildefonso Z"abakohwu ‘live belt arroyo’ (Tabet, see 
[19:41]; kohwwu ‘arroyo with barrancas’ <ko ‘barranca’, hw 
‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). The gulch takes its name from [19:41]. 

[19:43] San Ildefonso Site’e, Sitepo ‘vagina estufa’ ‘vagina estufa 
water’ (st ‘vagina’ ‘vulva’; fee ‘estufa’ ‘kiva’; fo ‘ water’). 

There is a spring near Zufi called by the Zuni ‘“* vulva spring.”*® 
For the use of te’e cf. [24:11]. 

Although in a dry dell of the hills, there is always water in this 
spring. There is a roundish pool about 15 feet across, from one 
side of which two long narrow arms extend 10 feet or more, each 
arm ending in a small roundish pool. The large pool is the 
‘vagina estufa’ proper; the arms are called 40 ‘arm’). The 
water is clean and tastes good. Mexican women come to the pool 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 85, 1892. 
2Hewett, Communautés, p. 33, 1908. 
3Stevenson, The Zuni Indians, Twenty-third Rep. Bur. Amer.’ Ethn., p. 87, 1904. 
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regularly to wash clothes. Sometimes Mexicans of Ranchos 
[19:50] fetch barrels of water from the spring for domestic use at 
Ranchos. Indian and Mexican live stock water at the place. The 
water flows into and soon sinks beneath the sands of [19:44], to 
which the spring gives the narne. The name and place are curi- 
ous; whether any religious significance is or was attached to this 
spring has not been learned. The spring isa short distance north 
of the curious place [19:70] and is sometimes said to be, loosely 
speaking, at [19:70]. The spring gives names to [19:44], [19:45], 
and [19:46]. 

[19:44] San Ildefonso Sitekohwu ‘vagina estufa arroyo’, referring to 
[19:43] (Sitee, see [19:43]; hohwu ‘arroyo with barrancas’ <ko 
‘barranca’, hw u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

The lower part of the gulch passes just east of a Mexican farm- 
house. Below the farmhouse the gulch is lost in cultivated 
fields. The water of the spring [19:43] sinks under the sand a 
few feet below the pools of the spring; in dry times the water 
sinks at the pools themselves, so that there is no outflow. 

[19:45] San Ildefonso Sitekwaje ‘height by vagina estufa’, referring 
to [19:43] (S2te’e, see [19:43]; kwaje height’). This name is ap- 
plied to the high land immediately south and east of See spring 
[19:43], but not to the hill [19:47]. 

[19:46] San Ildefonso Siteakonnu ‘vagina estufa plain’, referring to 
[19:43] (Site’e, see [19:43]; ’akonnu ‘plain’ <’akoyny ‘plain’, nu 
locative). This name is applied to the large, nearly level area south 
of Site’e spring [19:43] and between it and the northern limits 
of the broken country called Sdywepiyge [19:70]. 

[19:47] San Ildefonso Pefwi?oku, Pefwr* of obscure etymology 
(pe unexplained; fw wu apparently fw’w ‘horizontally projecting 
point or corner’; *2” locative and adjective-forming postfix; ’o/w 
‘hill’). This name is applied to the hill or hills immediately east 
of Sitee [19:43] and directly south of Tep‘eykewe [19:49]. The 
hills [19:51] are never called by this name and are carefully 
distinguished. 

[19: 48] San Ildefonso Kwekupenibe’e ‘little corpse corner of the Mex- 
icans’ (Kwekw ‘Mexican’, of obscure etymology; cf. kwekuys 
‘iron’; pent ‘corpse’; bee ‘small low roundish place’). This name 
refers to the Mexican graveyard which lies just south of the main 
wagon road that leads up Pojoaque Creek from San Ildefonso. 
The place where the graveyard is situated can also be included as 
a part of the locality [19:49]. 

[19:49] (1) San Ildefonso Zep‘ennwu, Tep‘eykewe ‘below the black 
dwelling-place’ ‘black dwelling-place height’ (te ‘dwelling-place’ 
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‘house’; p'eyr ‘blackness’ ‘black’; nww ‘below’; kewe ‘top’ 
‘peak’ ‘height’). The former of the two names refers to the low 

_ lands beside Pojoaque Creek; the latter refers to the hilly land a 
few rods south of the creek. 

(2) Eng. Ildefonso. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Ildefonso, so called because of its proximity to San 
Ildefonso Pueblo [19:22]. =Eng. (2). The Eng. and Span. 
names are very recent; see below. 

There are a few Mexican houses at this place. The post-office, 
formerly at San Ildefonso Pueblo under the name San Ildefonso 
Pueblo, has recently been moved to this place and is now called 
Ildefonso. This name has not come into use, however, and most 
of the letters received at the post-office are addressed to San Ilde- 
fonso Pueblo or San Ildefonso. The official list of New Mexican 
post-offices spells the name Ildefonzo. With the names San Ilde- 
fonso and Ildefonso cf. Santo Domingo [29:61] and Domingo 
[29:60]. This system of place-naming is confusing. The name 
Tep' enkewe may be applied so as to include the locality of the 
graveyard [19:48]. 

[19:50] (1) San Ildefonso A‘‘oso’o, probably ‘large legging’ but possi- 
bly ‘large arm’ (X'o ‘legging’ ‘arm’; so’o ‘largeness’ ‘ large’). 
This is the old name of the place and is still frequently applied. 
It refers especially to the locality where Ranchos village is the 
biggest. Why the name is applied is no longer remembered. 
One should compare with this name A‘‘oso’t1n r(p. 561), the Tewa 
name for the Hopi. 

(2) San Ildefonso Aweky’s ‘place of the Mexicans’ (Kweky 
‘Mexican’, of obscure etymology; cf. kwekyyy ‘iron’; 2” loca- 
tive and adjective-forming postfix). This name is used perhaps 
more commonly than (1), above. ‘This is the largest Mexican set- 
tlement in the immediate vicinity of San Ildefonso, hence there is 
no misunderstanding. 

(3) Eng. Ranchos. (<Span.). =Span. (4). » . 

(4) Span. Ranchos, Ranchos de San Antonio ‘ranches’ ‘ ranches 
of Saint Anthony’. =Eng. (8). According to Mr. Dionisio 
Ortega of Santa Fe the only proper name of the place is Ranchos 
de San Antonio. . 

The settlement extends for some distance along the south side 
of the creek as a row of small Mexican farms. The place gives 
names to [19:51] and [19:52]. 

[19:51] (1) San Ildefonso A‘oso’oku ‘hills of [19:50]? (A‘oso’o, see 
[19:50]; ’oku ‘ hill’). 

(2) San Ildefonso Kweky?’oku ‘hills of the place of the Mexi- 
cans’, referring to [19:50] (Kweky’i”, see [19:50]; ’oku ‘hill’). 
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[19:52] (1) San Ildefonso K‘osokohwu ‘arroyo of [19:50]? (Z‘os0’o, 
see [19:50]; ohww ‘arroyo with barrancas’ < ko ‘ barranca’, hwu 
‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

(2) San Ildefonso Kwekwinkohwu ‘arroyo of the place of the 
Mexicans’, referring to [19:50] (Kwekw’2’, see [19:50]; kohwu 
‘arroyo with barrancas’ <o ‘barranca’,.Awu ‘large groove’ 
‘arroyo’). 

[19:53] San Ildefonso Kube’e ‘small rocky corner’ (dw ‘stone’ ‘rock’; 
be ‘small low roundish place’). 

The dell called by this name is on the south side of the creek, 
about a mile east of Ranchos [19:50]. There are some Mexi- 
can farms at or near the place. The place gives the name to the 
hills [19:54]. 

[19:54] San Ildefonso Kub/oku ‘hills of the small rocky corner’, refer- 
ring to [19:53] (Kube’e, see [19:53]; ’okw ‘ hill’). 

These hills are low and scattering. 

[19:55] San Ildefonso Potsigwajége of obscure etymology (potsi 
‘marsh’ </o ‘water’, ¢sz ‘to cut through’ ‘to ooze through’; 
gwajée apparently identical with gwajé ‘to hang’ intransitive; ge 
‘down at’ ‘over at’). 

The name refers to the large marshy place on both sides of 
Pojoaque Creek, east of [19:53]. It is said that Mr. Felipe Roybal 
is one of the Mexicans who have farms at or near this place. 
The place gives the name to [19:56]. 

[19:57] San Ildefonso Wajima@oku of obscure etymology ( Wajima the 
abode of spirits in the underworld; ’oku ‘hill’), see pages 571-72. 

This small roundish hill is south of the two ’Okup‘ag’’ins 
[19:33] and is separated from them by the Wajzmawv’¢ [19:58]. 
Cf. [19:58] and [19:59]. 

[19:58] San Ildefonso Wajtmawz’t of obscure etymology ( Wajima, see . 
[19:57]; we’e ‘ gap’). 

This gap is between [19:33] and [19:57]. From it Wajemako- 
Ahu’u [19:59] runs westward. 

[19:59] San Ildefonso Wajimakohwu of obscure etymology ( Wajima, 
see [19:57]; Lohwu ‘arroyo with barrancas’ <o ‘barranca’, hwu 
‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

This arroyo runs westward from Wajemawiz [19:58] until its 
course is obliterated in the cultivated lands about midway between 
the hills and the Rio Grande. 

[19:60] San Ildefonso Zamakoge of obscure etymology (tama unex- 
plained, but note that a number of unexplained Tewa place-names 
end in ma, ko ‘barranca’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). 

This is a place that is much spoken of. The name refers espe- 
cially to the higher level land just west of the hills [19:62], both» 
north and south of the arroyo [19:64]. Wheat is threshed at this 
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place. It is here that one of the chief ancient foot-trails con- 
necting San Ildefonso and Cochiti Pueblos leaves the lowlands by 
the Rio Grande. This trail runs directly south from San Ilde- 
fonso Pueblo up through the gap [19:63] and southwestward 
through the hills [19:102]. Clay similar to that dug at [19:31] is 
obtained at this place; just where could not be learned. At this 
place, or more precisely at the western foot of [19:63], is a ledge 
of rock which is used for making the handstones (manos) for 
metates; see [19:63]. A large cottonwood tree stands just south 
of the place on the north bank of the arroyo [19:68]. The place | 
has given names to [19:61], [19:62], [19:63], and [19:64]. 2 

[19:61] San Ildefonso Tamakogeimbw'u ‘corner by [19:60] (Zamakoge, 
see [19:60]; 29,7 locative and adjective-forming postfix; bw’u ‘large 
low roundish place’). This name is given to the low, cultivated 
land immediately west of [19:60]. 

[19:62] San Ildefonso Zamakogeoku ‘hills of [19:60) (Zamakoge, see | 
[19:60]; ’okw ‘hill’). 

These hills lie south of the gap [19:65]. Somewhere at the 
western foot of the hills, called in Tewa Zamakogeokunwu (nwu 
‘below’ ‘at, the foot of’) is a ledge of rock which is used by 
the San Ildefonso Indians for making manos for metates. This 
kind of stone is called merely sdnweku ‘sandstone’ (s¢ywe ‘sand- ~ 
stone’; ku ‘stone’). 

[19:63] San Ildefonso Zamakogewié ‘gap by [19:60) (Zamakoge, see 
[19:60]; wie ‘gap’). 

This gap is north of the hills [19:62] and through it the San 
Ildefonso-Cochiti trail passes; see under [19:64]. Through this 
gap runs the arroyo [19:64]. 

[19:64] San Ildefonso Zamakogekohwu ‘arroyo by [19:60]’ (Zama- 
koge, see [19:60]; kohw’u ‘arroyo with barrancas’ <o ‘barranca’, 
Awu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[19:65] San Ildefonso Ze fwu, Te fubwu ‘cottonwood tree point’ ‘cor- 
ner by cottonwood tree point’ (Ze ‘cottonwood’ ‘ Populus wisli- 
zeni’; fwu ‘horizontally projecting corner or point’; bww ‘large 
low roundish place’). The name and place are said to be distinct 
from [19:16]. 

The land at this place is low and is cultivated. A house belong- 
ing to Mr. Ignacio Aguilar of San Ildefonso stands in Zamakoge 
[19:60] very near where the latter joins Ze fwu. 

[19:66] San Ildefonso Pojage ‘the island’ ‘in the midst of the waters 
(po ‘water’; jage ‘in the middle of’). It is said that after heavy 
rains the land at this place is more‘or less flooded; hence the name. 

This place consists of low, cultivated land. The place probably 
gives the name to [19:67]. 


Se ee ee ae eee 


ee 
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[19:67] San Ildefonso Pojagebuw’u ‘corner by the island’, referring 
probably to [19:66] (Pojage, see [19:66]; bw’u ‘large low roundish 
place’) 

The arroyos [19:87] and [19:95] end at this place. The boundary 
between this place and [19:98] is indefinite. See [19:66]. 

[19:68] San Ildefonso A‘yunsekohwu ‘arroyo of the boiled or stewed 
maize’ (Zur ‘maize’ ‘corn’ ‘Zea mays’; sx ‘ boiled stuff’ ‘stew’, 
‘to boil’. ‘to stew’; kohwu ‘arroyo with barrancas’ <ko ‘bar- 
ranca’, hw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). Why this name is applied 
is not known. ‘The arroyo is called by this name as far up as the 
point at which the arroyos [19:69], [19:71], and [19:74] come 
together to form it. 

The arroyo is lost in the lowlands at [19:66]. 

[19:69] (1) San Ildefonso Sdywepingekohwu ‘arroyo in the midst of 
the sandstone,’ referring to [19:70] (Sdywepinge, see [19:70]; 
kohwu ‘arroyo with barrancas’ <ko ‘barranca’, Awu ‘large 
groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

(2) San Ildefonso we umapengekohwu ‘arroyo beyond Ti Uma 
[19:35]? oils umapeyge, see [19:70]; kohwu ‘arroyo with barran- 
cas’ <ko ‘ barranca’, hu’u ‘ large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

See [19:70]. 

[19:70] (1) San Ildefonso Séywepiyge ‘in the midst of the sandstone’ 
(sinwe ‘sandstone’; piyge ‘in the midst of’). The place is a 
maze of curiously eroded sandstone; hence the name. 

(2) San Ildefonso f/ umapenge ‘beyond Cfuma [19:35] (Lfuma, 
see [19:35]; pxeyge *‘ beyond’). 

The place drains into the arroyo [19:69], to which the same 
name is applied. It was at this place that a crazy man used to try 
to kill himself by wrapping himself completely in his blanket and 
rolling over the cliffs, but he was rescued every time by the 
Water-Wind Spirits (Powdéhdyy), who caught him in the air and 
made him fall gently. [19:70] is a weird place at night, when the 
whole region looks mottled and streaked and the little cliffs throw 
their shadows. 

[19:71] San Ildefonso Tfepekohwu of obscure etymology (¢,fepe unex- 
plained, but see under [19:72]; oAwu ‘arroyo with barrancas’ 
<ko ‘barranca’, hw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). The arroyo 
designated thus is known by a different name in the uppermost 
part of its course [19:83] and by a still different name in its lower 
course {19:68]. See [19:72]. 

[19:72] San Ildefonso T'fepe7’* of obscure etymology (tfepe unex- 
plained, but perhaps from Span. chepa ‘hunch’ ‘ hump’, referring 
to the hillocky land at the place; ’2 locative and adjective-form- 
ing postfix). The writer has recorded the name Zsepe’e” a couple 
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of times, but this is probably not correct. The name is applied, 
it is said, to the locality in the immediate vicinity of the spring 
[19:73] and is not equivalent to [19:70]. Cf. [19:71], [19:73]. 

[19:73] San Ildefonso T'fepe’2po ‘the water at [19:72]? (Tfeper, 
see [19:72]: po ‘ water’). This name refers to a spot in the bed 
of [19:71] where water can always be obtained by digging in the 
sand a few feet. Since the water at most times of the year does 
not flow forth of its own accord, the place is not called a spring. 
See [19:72]. 

. [19:74] San Ildefonso Pimpijeimp'op'awekohwu ‘northern arroyo of 
the place, with the hole through it’ (pimpije ‘north’ < pup 
‘mountain’ ‘up country’, pe ‘toward’; ’¢y 7 locative and adjec 
tive-forming postfix; P‘op‘awe, see [19:75]; kohwu ‘arroyo with 
barrancas’ < ko ‘barranca’, hw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). For 
the southern P'op‘awekohwu, see [19:87]. 

The arroyo must not be confused with [19:77]. 

[19:75] San Ildefonso P'op‘awe, P‘op‘awe7i* ‘the hole which goes 
through’ ‘place of the hole which goes through’ (p‘o ‘hole’; 
p awe ‘to go completely through’; ’2’* locative and adjective-form- 
ing postfix). 

At the spot indicated, at the western end of the ridge, near 
the summit, a small eroded hole passing completely through the 
ridge was formerly to be seen. There was a cave-in here many 
years ago (more than fifty according to one informant) but the 
place where the hole was is still remembered and the name is 
still used. The site of the hole is a short distance southeast 
of Pogwaw?’i [19:76]. The hole gives names to [19:74], [19:76], 
[19:87], and [19:91]. 

[19:76] San Ildefonso Pop‘aweoku ‘hills of the hole which goes 
through’, referring to [19:75] (P‘op‘awe, see [19:75]; ’okw ‘hill’). 
There are two chief ridges, parallel to each other, called by this 
name. The hole [19:75] from which the name is taken is at the 
western end of the more northerly of these two hills. See[19:91]. 

[19:77] San Ildefonso Pogwawikolwu ‘arroyo of water reservoir gap’ 
referring to [19:78] (Pogwaw?’2, see [19:78]; kohwu ‘arroyo with 
barrancas’ < ko ‘barranca’, hw’ ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

This small arroyo runs into [19:71] from the south. 

[19:78] San Ildefonso Pogwawzi’s ‘gap of the water reservoir’ (poqgwa 
‘water reservoir’ ‘hollow where water collects’ < po ‘water’, 
gwa denoting state of being a receptacle; wz’c ‘gap’). . 

No reservoir or water-hole of any kind could be found at the 
place, and the informants said that they had never heard of the 
existence of any. Why the place is called thus is not known. 
The place gives names to [19:77] and [19:79]. 
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[19:79] San Idefonso Pogwawi’oku, Pogwawiokwe ‘hills by water 
reservoir gap’ ‘little hills by water reservoir gap’ (Pogwawié 
see [19:78]; ’okw ‘hill’; ’e diminutive). 

The gap [19:78], from which the hills take their name, is in the 
range of hills. 

[19:80] San Ildefonso Qwetubi’oku of obscure etymology (qwe appar- 
ently gwe ‘mountain mahogany’ ‘ Cercocarpus parvifolius’, called 
by the Mexicans palo duro; ¢yw sounds exactly like ty ‘to say’; 67 
apparently the possessive 67, ’okw ‘hill’). 

This roundish hill is much higher than any other hill east of 
San Ildefonso Pueblo shown on this sheet. The hill either gives 
the name to [19:81] or vice versa. 

[19:81] San Ildefonso Qwetub?okubwu, Quetybibwu of obscure ety- 
mology (Qwetubioku, see [19:80]; bw’u ‘large low roundish place’). 
Whether the name Qwetubz was originally applied to the hill 
[19:80] or to this low corner can not be determined. 

The hill is far more conspicuous than the corner. 

[19:82] San Ildefonso Potiband:, Pobiband:’’oku of obscure ety- 
mology (pobti ‘flower’; bandz unexplained, apparently < bans 
unexplained, *2% locative and adjective-forming postfix; ’oku 
‘hill’). Whether ’oku is added or not, the name refers to the two 
hills of roundish shape slightly northeast of the high hill [19:80]. 
The hills give rise to the name [19:83]. 

[19:83] San Idefonso Potiband’kohwu ‘arroyo of [19:82]? (/obi- 
bandi, see [19:82]; kohwu ‘arroyo with barrancas’ <ko ‘bar- 
ranca,’ Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). The uppermost part of 
the course of the arroyo [19:71] is so designated. : 

[19:84] San Ildefonso Avbw’u ‘prairie-dog corner’ (2 ‘ prairie-dog’; 
bwu ‘large low roundish place’). 

This bw’ is bounded on the east by the Wwentsa’oku [19:85]. 
There is an abandoned Mexican house at the place. 

[19:85] San Ildefonso Wwentsaoku ‘hills where the rock-pine trees 
are or were cut’ (ywey/ ‘ rock-pine’ ‘ Pinus scopulorum’; ¢sa ‘to 
eut across the grain’ ‘ to cut down’, said of a tree; ’okw ‘ hill’). 

No rock-pine trees were to be seen on the hill. The hills give 
the name to [19:86].. 

[19:86] San Ildefonso Ywentswokukohwu ‘arroyo of the hills where 
the rock-pine trees are or were cut’, referring to [19:85] 
(Nwentsa oku, see [19:85]; kohwu ‘arroyo with barrancas’ <iq 
‘barranca,’ hw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

This gully discharges over the lowlands just south of A7vbw’u 
[19:84]. . 

[19:87] San Ildefonso ’Akompijeimp'op'awekohwu, P‘op‘awekohwu 

‘southern arroyo of the place with the hole through it’ ‘arroyo 
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of the place with the hole through it’, referring to [19:75] 
Cakompije ‘south’ <’akoy p ‘plain’ ‘down country’, pie ‘toward’; 
in f locative and adjective-forming postfix; P*op‘awe, see [19:75]; 
kohwu ‘arroyo with barrancas’ <ko ‘barranca’, hwu ‘large 
groove’ ‘arroyo’). Cf. [19:74]. 

This arroyo is very large. Its lower end is at [19:67]. 

[19:88] San Ildefonso Z"yunvoku, said to mean ‘white earth hills’ 
(¢‘unt, said to be for ¢wya kind of white earthy mineral, see 
MINERALS, page 583; ’oku ‘hill’). The name is not clear in its 
meaning. It may have referred originally to the arroyo [19:89] 
instead of to these hills, or it may have referred originally to 
both arroyo and hills. 

A wagon road connecting Ranchos [19:50] and Buckman passes 
just east of these hills. A trail follows the wagon road, making 
short cuts, being in some places identical with the wagon road. 
No kind of whitish earth or rock was to be seen at the hills. The 
hills clearly give name to [19:90]. 

[19:89] San Ildefonso 7"yunzkohwu, said to mean ‘white earth arroyo’ 
(T"yni, see [19:88]; kohwu ‘arroyo with barrancas’ <ko ‘bar- 
ranca’, hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). The name Z"yni may 
have been applied originally to the arroyo instead of to the hills 
[19:88], vice versa, or to both. No white earth was to be seen 
at either hills or arroyo. 

[19:90] San Ildefonso 7"ynv’okubwu ‘corner by the white earth hills’ 
referring to [19:88] (Z“unvoku, see [19:88]; bwwu ‘large low 
roundish place’). 

This 6wu is just south of the hills [19:85]. 

[19:91] San Ildefonso P‘op'aweokubwu, Pop'awe okupengebwu *cor- 
ner by the hills of the hole that goes through’ ‘corner beyond 
the hills of the hole that goes through’, referring to [19:76] 
(P‘op'aweoku, see [19:76]; bw ‘large low roundish place’; 
penge *‘ beyond’). 

At this corner is the spring Pe pop [19:92]. 

[19:92] San Ildefonso Pxepopi ‘deer spring’ (px ‘mule deer’; popi 
‘spring’ < po ‘water’, pz ‘to issue’). 

This spring, which is sometimes dry, is situated at the corner 
[19:91]. 

[19:93] San Ildefonso Wank‘ ondiwe ‘where the earth is or was dug’ 
(néy yp ‘earth’; kon ‘to dig’; twe ‘locative’). Cf. [19:94] and 
[19:95]; also Vayk' onwi’t under [19: unlocated]. 

- A hole in the ground is still clearly seen at this place. It is 
said that earth was removed long ago for the purpose of making 
a thin layer of clay or plaster on the walls of rooms. 

[19:94] San Ildefonso Mink onwrvoku ‘hills of the gap where the 

earth is or was dug’ (Wéyk‘onw?’, see [19:93]; ?oku ‘hill’). — 
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[19:95] San Ildefonso Wéyk‘onwvhkohwu ‘arroyo of the gap where 
the earth is or was dug’ (Wdyk'onw7’i, see [19:93]; hohwu ‘arroyo 
with barrancas’ <q ‘barranca’, hu’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[19:96] San Ildefonso Mink‘ onwvokw esd ‘threshing floor of the hills 
by the gap where the earth is or was dug’, referring to [19:94] 
(Mink onwvoku, see [19:94]; est <Span. era ‘threshing floor’). 

This threshing floor is on a low, flat hilltop. 

[19:97] San Ildefonso ’Omapiny, see [16:42]. 

[19:98] San Ildefonso ’Omahwu, see [16:126]. 

[19:99] San Ildefonso pumanwu ‘at the foot of [19:112]’ (ruma, see 
[19:112]; nw’u ‘ below’ ‘at the foot of’). The name refers to 
quite a definite locality as it is usually applied; this locality is 
indicated by the number on the sheet and is equivalent to the 
lower drainage of the arroyo [19:100], to which fumanwu gives 
the name. 

[19:100] San Ildefonso fpumanwinrphwu ‘arroyo at the base of 
[19:112]’, referring to [19:99] (fumanwu, see [19:99]; ty loca- 
tive and adjective-forming postfix; hw’w ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

This large arroyo has several large tributaries. 

[19:101] San Ildefonso Pimpijeinfumawikohwu, pumawikohwu 
‘northern arroyo of [20:9]’ ‘arroyo of [20:9]? (pimpzje ‘north’ 
< pip p ‘mountain’ ‘up country’, pie ‘toward’; ’2n,7 locative and 
adjective-forming postfix; pwmawi2, see [20:9]; kohwu ‘arroyo 
with barrancas’ <o ‘barranca’, hw’w ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 
Cf. [20:11] and [18:14]. 

[19:102] San Ildefonso Masiwe, Masiweoku, Masiwekwajée of obscure 
etymology (ma/iwe unexplained but apparently ending in the 
locative we, ’oku ‘hill’; hwaje ‘ height’). 

This ridge is very long, stretching far toward Tesuque. It is 
erossed by a number of trails, notably by the old trail connecting 
San Ildefonso and Cochiti, which leaves the lowlands by the Rio 
Grande at Zamakoge [19:60]. This trail crosses [19:102] about 
two miles east of Buckman Mesa[19:112], itissaid. Cf. [19:103], 
[19:104], and [19:105]. 

[19:103] San Ildefonso Maiwetwa of obscure etymology (mauiwe, see 
[19:102]; ta ‘gentle slope’). This name is given to the gentle 
slope to Mamweoku just south of the arroyo [19:105]. 

[19:104] San Ildefonso Mawiwepenge, Masiwepengewu, Masiwebwu 
‘beyond [19:102]’ ‘corner beyond [19:102]’ ‘corner by [19:102]’ 
(matiwe, see [19:102]; peyge ‘beyond’; bwu ‘large low roundish 
place’). 

The locality is better shown in [20:13]. 

[19:105] San Ildefonso Masiwehwu ‘arroyo of [19:102]’ (maudiwe, see 

[19:102]; hw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). Cf. [20:26]. 
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This is the chief tributary of [19:100], or, in other words, it 
may be said that the upper course of [19:100] is known by this 
name. 

[19:106] ean Ildefonso “‘ahwu ‘fence earn ‘corral arroyo’ (ka 
‘fence’ ‘corral’; hw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[19:107] San Lidetonse Pobtibee ‘little corner of the flowers’ (pot? 
‘flower’; be’e ‘small low roundish place’). 

The borper gives the name to the arroyo [19:107]. 

[19:108] San Ildefonso Potibehwu ‘arroyo of the little corner of the 
flowers’, referring to [19:107] (Pobibe’e, see [19:107]; hw ‘large 
groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[19:109] San Ildefonso Pon ribwu ‘corner of the plumed arroyo shrub’ 
(pon yz *plumed arroyo shrub’ ‘ Fallugia paradoxa acuminata’; 
bwu ‘large low roundish place’). 

This large corner gives the name to [19:110]. 

[19:110] San Ildefonso Pon pibuhwu ‘arroyo of the corner of the 
plumed arroyo shrub’, referring to [19:109] (Pon ribwu, see 
[19:109]; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[19:111] San Ildefonso Kutsinwehwu ‘blue rock arroyo’ (ku ‘stone’ 
‘rock’; tséywe ‘blueness’ ‘blue’ ‘greenness’ ‘green’; hw’w ‘large 
groove’ ‘arroyo’). It is said that there are bluish rocks at the 
arroyo; hence the name. 

[19:112] San Ildefonso pumapiyny, see [20:5]. 

[19:113] San Ildefonso pumawaki ‘slope of [19:112]’ ‘talus slope of 
[19:112]’ (7uma, see [19:112]; waki ‘slope’ ‘talus slope at the base 
of a cliff’). This name is applied to the talus slope at the foot of 
the cliffs of [19:112]. See [19:115] and [19:116]. 

[19:114] San Ildefonso ’Aywowapo ‘tickle-foot trail’ (dnp ‘foot’; 
wowa ‘to tickle’; po ‘trail’). The trail is so called because it is 
gravelly and the gravel tickles one’s feet through the moccasins. - 

This trail ascends the mesa [19:112] west of trail [19:117], pass- 

ing the cave [19: 116] about half-way up. Cf. [19: 115]. 

[19: 115] San Ildefonso ’Aywowa’a'a ‘tickle-foot slope’ (Anwowa-, see 
[19:114]; ’a’a ‘steep slope’). This name is given to the gravelly 
foot-tickling slope where the trail of like name [19:114] ascends 
the mesa [19:112]. 

[19:116] (1) San Ildefonso uemateers 0, fumawakip'ov* ‘hole of 
[19:113]’ ‘place of the hole of [19:113]? (7umawakt, see [19:113]; 
po ‘hole’; ’2 locative and adjective-forming postfix). 

(2) San ieee Ninketiber', Ninketibep'ov* *place where 
the earth tumbles down quickly’ ‘place of the cave where the 
earth tumbles down quickly’ (ndy ‘earth’; ketdbe, said to mean 
‘to tumble quickly’; ’2 locative and adjective-forming postfix; 
po ‘hole’ ‘ cave’). 
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On the east side of a small gulch near the top of the talus there 
is a cliff of earth about 15 feet in height. It is said that in former 
times there was a cave at the bottom of the cliff. Large frag- 
ments of the earthen cliff have broken off from time to time, until 
now not a trace of the cave can be seen. The cave was in ancient 
times, it is said, one of the places from which fire and smoke 
issued. The other places were ’Oguhewe [20:7], Toma [29:3], 
and 7"yn pjop'o’v”* [18:21] according to San Ildefonso tradition. 

[19:117] San Ildefonso Zajepo ‘the straight trail’ (¢aje ‘straight’; po 
‘trail’). The name is applied to distinguish this trail from the 
more devious trail [19:114]. 

This trail goes straight up the mesa [19:112]. Either [19:117] 
or [19:112] is often used when traveling down the river on foot 
or horseback. 

[19:118] San Ildefonso Tsabijobip‘o, Tsabijobip‘o’v* ‘the hole of the 
giant’ ‘the place of the hole of the giant’ (tsa6zjo ‘a kind of giant’; 
bz possessive; p'o ‘ hole’ ‘cave’; ’2” locative and adjective-forming 
postfix). ‘ 

This is a large but shallow cave at the base of the cliff above 
the talus. It is said to have been one of the caves frequented by 
the giant who lived within the Black Mesa; see under [18:19]. 

[19:119] San Ildefonso ’ Odote fuwiui ‘ projecting corner of the crow 
dwelling-place’ (odo ‘crow’ ‘raven’; te ‘dwelling place’, here 
almost equivalent to ‘ nest’-in the vaguer sense of the word; fw’u, 
witi ‘horizontally projecting corner”). The name is applied to 
a projecting corner of blackish cliff. 

[19:120] Potsép‘owiui ‘ projecting corners at the hole or mouth of the 
river canyon’, referring to the canyon of the Rio Grande south of 
the place (fotse’ ‘river canyon’ <o ‘ water’ ‘river’, fs7’7 ‘ can- 
yon’; po ‘hole’, here referring to the ‘mouth’ of a canyon; wim 
‘horizontally projecting corner’). The name refers to the pro- 
jecting corners of higher land at each side of the mouth of the 
canyon. See special treatment of the Rio Grande [Large Fea- 

tures], pages 100-102. 

[19:121] San Ildefonso Awekympokop‘e ‘the railroad bridge’ (kwekyy 
‘iron’ ‘metal’; fo ‘road’ ‘trail’; kop‘e ‘boat’ ‘bridge’ <ko ‘to 
bathe’, p‘e ‘stick’ ‘ log’). 

This bridge is the only railroad bridge across the Rio Grande 
north of Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

[19:122] San Ildefonso Awekumpo ‘the railroad’ (kwekuyy ‘iron’? 
‘metal;’ po ‘road’ ‘ trail’?)—the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 

[19:123] (1) San Ildefonso Potsind’ege ‘down at the little muddy 
place’ (potsind ‘it is muddy’ < pots: ‘mud’ < fo ‘ water’, ts¢ ‘ to 
cut through’ ‘to ooze through’; ng@ ‘to be’; ’e diminutive; ge 
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‘down at’ ‘over at’). The use of nd@ in this name is unusual and 
its force is obscure. 

(2) San Ildefonso ’Akompiujepokwy ‘lake of the south’ (’akom- 
pie ‘south’ <’akoyy ‘plain’ ‘down country’, pye ‘toward’; 
pokwy ‘lake’ ‘pool’ <po ‘water’, we unexplained). For the 
origin of this name see below. 

(3) Eng. Rio Grande station. =Span. (4). 

(4) Span. estacién Rio Grande (named after the Rio Grande). 

These names refer to the locality of a short gulch which has its 
head near the top of the mesa and forms a junction with the Rio 
Grande. It is crossed at its mouth by the railroad. A tank 
[19:124] for supplying engines with water stands at the mouth 
just east of the track. The water for the tank comes from a spring 
near the head of the gulch. There was formerly a pool at this 
place called Potsind’ egepokwy (pokwi ‘lake’ ‘pool’ < po ‘water’, 
kwt unexplained). This pool was the ‘‘lake of the north” of the 
San Ildefonso; see page 251. Hence the name San IIdefonso (2), 
above. Some Mexicans live at RioGrande. See [19:124]. 

[19 :124] (1) San Ildefonso AwekymPpopoqwa ‘the railroad tank’ (kwe- 
kwmpo, see [19:122]; Pogwa ‘tank’ ‘reservoir’ < po ‘water’, gwa 
denoting state of being a receptacle). 

(2) San Ildefonso Awekympotaykée ‘the railroad tank? (hwe- 
kumpo see [19:122]; tayke <Span. tanque ‘ tank’). 

It is at this tank that the train drinks (ndsyywe ‘it drinks’), as 
the San Ildefonso express it. 

[19:125] Potsip‘owiui, Posogeimpotsip'owisi ‘mouth of the water 
canyon’ ‘mouth of the water canyon of the Rio Grande’ (Pots7’d, 
Posoge impotsv’i, see [Large Features], pp. 102-03; p‘owiue ‘hori- 
zontally projecting point or points of high land at the mouth of a 
canyon’ <p‘o ‘hole’, wi ‘horizontally projecting point’). 

This is the northern mouth of White Rock Canyon. See 
Pots [Large Features], pp. 102-03. 


. UNLOCATED 


San Ildefonso Ndéyk‘oywri ‘gap where the earth is or was dug’, 
referring to [19:93] (Wéyk‘oyy as in [19:93]; wid ‘ gap’). 
This gap is situated somewhere near [19:93], [19:94], and [19:95]. 


[20] BUCKMAN SHEET 


The sheet (map 20) shows places with Tewa names about Buckman, 
Mexico. No pueblo ruin is known to exist in this area west of the New 
Rio Grande. The territory is claimed by the San Ildefonso Indians 
and the names of places were obtained from them. The whole region 
is known to the San Ildefonso and other Tewa as pumapenge ‘beyond 
Buckman Mesa [20:5]’ (fuma, see [20:5]; peyge ‘ beyond’). 
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[20:1] San Ildefonso ’Omahwu, see [16:126]. 

[20:2] San Ildefonso WVdntsews’s ‘yellow earth gap’ (ndyyp ‘earth’; 
ise ‘yellowness’, absolute form of fsej7”* ‘yellow’; w7’é ‘gap’). 

This is a little gulch about 400 yards south of [19:123]. In it 
lumps of yellow mineral (probably ocher) are picked up, which are 
ground and used as yellow paint. See under MINERALS. 

[20:3] White Rock Canyon of the Rio Grande (pl. 13), see special 
treatment of the Rio Grande [Large Features: 3], pages 100-102. 

[20:4] San Ildefonso Tobatse7’i* ‘the white cliff or rock’ (toda ‘cliff? 
‘large cliff-like rock’; ise ‘whiteness’ ‘white’; 2 locative and 
adjective-forming postfix). 

It is not certain that this ‘* white rock” exists except in the 
minds of some of the Indians, who claim that White Rock Canyon 
of the Rio Grande must be named after it. See special treatment 
of Rio Grande [Large Features: 3], pages 100-102. One Indian 
describes the ‘‘white rock” as a ‘‘ledge as white as snow in 
the middle of a black cliff.” Mr. F. W. Hodge suggests that 
the white rock referred to may be a perfectly white ‘‘ patch” in 
a cliff on the east side of the river, which may be seen from the 
road out of Buckman leading to the Rito de los Frijoles. 

[20:5] (1) San Ildefonso pumapiny of obscure etymology (fuma un- 
explained, but containing -ma in common with many other unana- 
lyzable Tewa place-names, as for instance ’ Oma [16:42] across the 
river from (uma, pin ‘mountain’). Mr. W. M. Tipton, of 
Santa Fe, informs the writer that ‘‘cuma” is given in an old Span. 
document as the name of a hill or mountain west of Santa Fe; see, 
however, Toma [29:3]. ‘‘‘Gigantes’, or the black cliff of Shyu- 
mo south of San Ildefonso.” + ‘*The Tehuas call . . . the gigan- 
tic rocks forming the entrance to the Rio Grande gorge south of 
their village, Shyu-mo.”! The o at the end of these forms of 
Bandelier is probably a misprint for a. 

(2) Eng. Buckman Mesa (named from Buckman [20:19]). This 
name seems to be rapidly coming into use. 

(3) Span. Mesa de los Ortizes ‘mesa of the Ortizes (family 
name). This is the common Span. name; why applied is not 
ascertained. 

(4) Span. ‘‘Gigantes.”* Probably so called because of the tra- 
dition of the giant; see [20:7], [19:118]. 

This high basaltic mesa “uma forms, as it were, the eastern 
pillar at the mouth of White Rock Canyon of the Rio Grande; 
the smaller but equally dark ’Oma [16:42] forms the western 
pillar. The mesa is crossed by an ancient trail connecting San 
Ildefonso with the more southern pueblos. From two places on 








1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 81, 1892. 
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[20 


[20 


[20: 


[20 


[20 


[20 


uma fire and smoke were belched forth in ancient times, it is said, 
namely, from [20:78] and [19:116], q. v. Many other features 
of interest in the vicinity of fwma will be noticed on the maps. 


:6] San Ildefonso ’ Oguhewe, ’ Oguhewekewe of obscure etymology 


Coguhewe unexplained, except that -we is apparently locative; 
hewe ‘peak’ ‘height’). 

The top of Buckman Mesa [20:5] is flattish; ’ Oguhewe rises like 
a hillock on the western side of the mesa top. It contains the 
hole ’Oguhewep‘o [20:7] from which fire and smoke used to belch 
forth. See [20:7]. 


:7] San Ildefonso ’Oguhewep‘o, ’Oguhewep‘o’v? ‘hole at [20:6]’ 


‘place of the hole at [20:6]? ( Oguhewe, see [20:6]; p‘o ‘hole’; ’2”4 
locative and adjective-forming postfix). 

This is described as a hole 10 feet or so deep which goes verti- 
tically into the earth at the summit of [20:6]. According to San 
Ildefonso tradition this is one of the four places from which 
fire and smoke came forth in ancient times; the other places 
were pumawakip'o [19:116], Toma [29:3], and 7"un pjop‘o [18:21]. 
Bandelier + mentions this tradition, but names only three of the 
places: ‘‘To-ma”, ‘‘Shyu-mo”, and ‘‘Tu-yo.” 

8] San Ildefonso pumawi’t ‘gap by [20:5) (puma, see [20:5]; wee 
‘gap’). | 

This is the pass east of fuwma Mesa just as 7" yun powr’é [18:32] 
is the pass east of 7"unpjo Mesa[18:19]. The main wagon road 
between San Ildefonso and Buckman runs through this pass. 
See [20:9] and [20:10]. 


:9] San Ildefonso Pimpijeinfumawikohwu, pumawikohacu, see 


[19:101]. 


:10] San Ildefonso ’Akompijeinfumawikohwu ‘southern arroyo 


of [12:8]’ Cakompije ‘south’< ’akony ‘plain’ ‘down coun- 
try’, pye ‘toward’; ’zy locative and adjective-forming postfix; 
fumawvi, see [20:8]; ohwu ‘arroyo with barrancas’< ko ‘bar- 
ranca’, Aw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

This ‘arroyo runs into the Aohosuwage [20:11]. It is not as 
important or as well known as [20:9]. 


11] San Ildefonso Kohowuwwage of obscure etymology (ko ‘bar- 


ranca’; hosuw unexplained; wa apparently as in watd ‘wide gap’; 
ge apparently the locative ‘down at’ ‘over at’). It has not been 
found possible to analyze the name. 

This arroyo is deep and narrow; its walls are in many places 
vertical cliffs, its bed sandy. One can walk through it, and to do 
so 1s a strange experience, so narrow and shut in is it. Thearroyo 
discharges into the Rio Grande just below the spring [20:17]. Its 





1¥inal Report, pt. 11, p. 81, 1892. 
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lower course is spanned by a wooden railroad bridge. Its upper- 
most course, or what may be termed an upper tributary, is 
[20:10]. 

[20:12] San Ildefonso Maviwe, Masiweoku, see [19:102]. 

[20:13] San Ildefonso Masiwepenge, see [19:104]. 

[20:14] Auwjemugeinkohwu, see [21:22]. 

[20:15] San Ildefonso Posygeha’u, see [17:17]. 

[20:16] San Ildefonso Awekumpo ‘the: railroad’ (kwekuyyp ‘iron’ 
‘metal’; po ‘trail’ ‘road’). 

This is the narrow-gauge Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. 

[20:17] San Ildefonso pumapeygepotsipowiui ‘projecting corners at 
the mouths of the canyons of the river beyond Buckman Mesa 
[20:5]? (rumapzeyge, see introduction to sheet [20]; pots:’2 ‘river 
canyon’ <o ‘water’ ‘river’, here referring to the Rio Grande; 
is’ ‘canyon’; p‘o ‘hole’ ‘mouth of canyon’; wid ‘horizontally 
projecting corner or point’). This name is applied to the vicinity 
of the projecting corners of higher land at the mouth of the can- 
yons of the Rio Grande both north and south of Buckman. These 
are called merely ‘the canyon mouths at Buckman’, to translate 
freely. 

[20:18] San Ildefonso pumapengeimpopi ‘the spring beyond Buck- 
man Mesa’ [20:12] (fumapenge, see introduction to sheet [20]; 
in f locative and adjective-forming postfix; fop: ‘spring’ < po 
‘water’, pz ‘to issue’). 

This spring is most peculiarly situated. It is near the top of a 
steep earthen bank beside the Rio Grande and perhaps 20 feet 
above the bed of the river. There are two little basins for water, 
one of which has been recently boxed in with boards. Although 
it is hard to determine the source of the water, the spring runs 
the year round and probably contains the best water for drinking 
purposes in the vicinity of Buckman. The San Ildefonso Tewa 
say that it isa very old and good spring, and frequently go to 
it to drink when at or passing through Buckman. 

[20:19] (1) fumapengeteqwa’r ‘place of the houses beyond Buck- 
man Mesa’ (fwmapenge, see introduction to sheet [20]; tegwa 
‘house’ <te ‘dwelling-place’, gwa denoting state of being a 
receptacle; °2”* locative and adjective-forming postfix). Indian 
purists use this name. It is also used sometimes so that Mexicans 
and Americans will not understand that Buckman is referred to. _ 

(2) San Ildefonso Bakamzey yr, Bakamayny. The first of these 
forms is evidently from the Eng., the second from the Span., pro- . 
nunciation of the name; see below. 

(3) Eng. Buckman. Named, it is said, from ‘*‘ old man Buck- 
man,” now dead, who operated a sawmill in the mountains west 
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of Buckman, in the eighties. The railroad station and settle- 
ment were named after him 20 or 80 years ago. The name is 
applied also to several surrounding geographical features, as 
Buckman Mesa [20:5]. One San Ildefonso Indian had curiously 
enough determined that this name must mean ‘ male deer’; he took 
‘“buck” as px ‘deer’ and ‘‘man” as sey.r, meaning ‘man’ ‘male’, 
since pxesey,r means ‘male deer’ in Tewa. =Tewa (2), Span. (4). 

(4) Span. pronounced Bakman, Bakaman. (<Eng.). =Tewa 
(2), Eng. (3). 

The settlement of Buckman consists at present of several small 
houses and shacks mostly south of the railroad, and a large lum- 
ber yard. The lumber sawed in the territory west of the Rio 
Grande is hauled to Buckman in wagons and thence shipped by 
train. Buckman is only a stone’s throw from the two arroyos 
[20:11] and [20:25]. The vicinity of Buckman itself and of 
places designated by Buckman used in compounds is usually 
rendered in Tewa by fumapenge, literally ‘beyond Buckman 
Mesa’ [20:5]; see introduction to sheet [20], page 322. 

[20:20] San Ildefonso pumapeygetekop'e ‘wagon bridge beyond Buck- 
man Mesa’ [20:5] (umapeyge, see under introduction to sheet [20]; 
te‘ wagon’; kop’e ‘bridge’* boat’ <ko ‘to bathe’, pe ‘stick’ 
‘log’). 

This is the only wagon bridge across the Rio Grande between 
Espafiola and Cochiti. 

[20:21] San Ildefonso Ywdwihwu, see [17:25]. 

[20:22] San Ildefonso ’ Abebehwu, see [17:29]. 

[20:23] San Ildefonso Tsivegehwu, see [17:30]. 

[20:24] Rio Grande, see [Large Features], pages 100-102. 

[20:25] San Ildefonso Hosoge, Kosoge’1n hw’ u ‘down at the large bar- 
ranca or arroyo’ ‘ arroyo down by the large barranca or arroyo’ (io 
‘barranca’ ‘arroyo with barrancas’; so’o ‘largeness’ ‘large’; ge 
‘down at’ ‘over at’; 27 locative and adjective-forming postfix; 
Awu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). Some individuals appear to use 
Kosoge and Kosoge’ iy phwu indiscriminately; others insist that a 
certain locality in the arroyo is called Aosoge and that the whole 
arroyo must be called Aosoge’iy phwu. There are very large and 
high barrancas at several places in the arroyo and although the 
writer was accompanied by an Indian at Buckman who had ad- 
vocated the two-name, two-place theory, he did not know to 
which barranca Aosoge should be applied. 

This arroyo is very large and in the neighborhood of the mesa 
[20:33] wildly picturesque. It is known by the Americans as 
‘*Buckman Arroyo”, but since [20:11] also can be so designated, 
this cannot be given as an established name. 


_ wn OOS ee ee ee ee ee - 
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[20:26] San Ildefonso Mawiwepenge ry phwu, Masiwehwu ‘arroyo of 
[20:13]? ‘arroyo of (20:12) (Masiwepenge, see [20:13]; Aauiwe, 
see [20:12]; ‘ty locative and adjective-forming postfix; hwu 
‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). Cf. [19:105]. 

This flows from the vicinity of [20:13] and enters [20:25] not 
very far above Buckman settlement [20:19]. 

[20:27] San Ildefonso Seisxbw’u ‘white round-cactus corner’ (sz 
‘round-cactus’ of several species, as ‘Opuntia comanchica’ and 
‘Opuntia polyacantha’; ése ‘ whiteness’ ‘white’; bu ‘large low. 
roundish place’). 

It is said that the cactus plants look whitish or dusty at this 
place, hence the name. The corner is believed to be accurately 
located on the sheet. ° 

[20:28] San Ildefonso P'amupubeiy phiw’u ‘arroyo of the little cor- 
ner of the roots of Yucca glauca’, referring to [20:29] (P‘amu- 
pubee, see [20:29]; in locative and adjective-forming postfix; 
hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[20:29] San Ildefonso P‘amupubee ‘little corner of the roots of 
Yueca glauca (p‘amu ‘Yucca glauca’ a small species of Spanish 
bayonet the roots of which are used for washing people’s hair 
and for other purposes; pu ‘root’; bee ‘small low roundish 
place’). 

This small corner gives the name to the large arroyo [20:28]. 

[20:30] San Ildefonso Parkebwu ‘corner where the thread or fila- 
ment is on top’ (pq ‘thread’ ‘filament’; ke said to be the same 
as in kewe and to mean ‘on the very top’; bw’ ‘large low round- 
ish place’). ‘To what the name refers is not clear to the modern 
Indians. It may be that the name was originally applied to 
[20:31], q. v. 

[20:31] San Ildefonso Pa’thekwajé ‘height where the thread or fila- 
ment is on top’ (Pa’%ke, see [20:30]; Awaje ‘height’). It may be 
that Pa%ke- was applied originally to the height instead of to the 
dell [20:30], or more probably originally to both. 

[20:32] Tesuque ’Atuywepenge iykohwu, see [26:2]. 

[20:33] San Ildefonso Ménti’s, Mantipiyr ‘place of the swollen 
hand’ ‘swollen hand mountain’ (méy yp ‘hand’; ¢ ‘swollenness’ 
‘swollen’; ’2” locative and adjective-forming postfix; iy. ‘moun- 
tain’). Why this name is applied is unknown to the informants. 

The little mountain bearing this name is clearly visible from the 
railroad. It has a flattish top and is very picturesque. The 
common form of the name is said to be Mdntv’7. It appears 
that Tewa usually use the word without thinking of its etymology. 
The mountain appears to give names to [20:34], [20:35], and 
[20:36]. 


4 
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[20:34] San Ildefonso Miénti’r’thee ‘little arroyo of the place of the 
swollen hand’, referring to [20:33] (dddntv’2", see [20:33]; hee 
‘small groove’ ‘little arroyo’), 

This arroyito runs into [20:25]. 

[20:35] San Ildefonso Mdinti’7’ts:’i ‘canyon at the place of the swollen 
hand’, referring to [20:33] (Mgntz’2”, see [20:33]; sed ‘canyon’). 
This name is given to the beautiful canyon of [20:25] opposite 
Monti’? Mountain [20:33]. 

It is at the lower part of the canyon in the bed of the arroyo 
that the spring [20:36] discharges. 

[20:36] San Ildefonso MMdntw’e*popi ‘spring by the place of the 
swollen hand’, referring to [20:33] (Addniv’v’', see [20:33]; pope 
‘spring’ < po ‘water’, aa ‘to issue’). 

The spring is situated as described under [20:35], above. It is 
said that it is never dry. 

[20:37] San Ildefonso Tsen puta’ wy fhwu ‘arroyo of the whitish gentle 
slope’, referring to [20:38] (Tsen puta a, see [20: abs ; 29” locative 
and adjective-forming postfix; hww laene groove’ ‘ arroyo’). 

This arroyo joins [20:40] and the two form the canyon [20:35]. 

[20:38] San Ildefonso Tsen a fuw a ‘whitish gentle slope’ (fsen pu, said 
to be an old form of fse ‘whiteness’ ‘white’ now used only in 
this place-name and in the name of the White Corn Maiden 
(K'untsen pwan pu <k uy yp ‘corn’, tsen ypu ‘ whiteness’ ‘ white’, 
wn pu ‘maiden’); twa ‘gentle slope’). Why the sloping plain 
is called thus was not known to the informants. It may be said 
to be whitish. 

The plain gives names to [20:37] and [20:29]. 

[20:39] San Ildefonso Tsen sutwoku ‘hills by the whitish gentle 
slope’, referring to [20: #8, (Te en puta a, see [20: Bely ’oku ‘ hill’). 

[20:40] San Ildefonso 7ehwu ‘cottonwood tree arroyo’ (te ‘cotton- 
wood’ ‘ Populus wislizeni’; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[20:41] San Lidefonso Kabajwe iy rhwu, see [17:42]. 

[20:42] San Ildefonso Posepope’tts’’2, see [17:58]. 

[20:43] San Ildefonso Tunabahwu, see [17:62]. 

[20:44] San Ildefonso Tohw’u, see [17:66]. 

[20:45] Zsihwaje, see [29:1]. 

[20:46] San Ildefonso P*e fukwaje, see [29:2]. 

[20:47] San Ildefonso P*efutwa ‘gentle slope of timber point’ 
(P*efwu, see under [20:unlocated]; ¢a’a ‘gentle slope’). 

A large sloping part of the mesa top is called thus. 

[20:48] San Ildefonso P'efubowt ‘roundish hill of the timber point’ 
(P*cefwu, see under [20:unlocated]; bou2 ‘large roundish thing or 
pile’). . 

[20:49] San Ildefonso A ump eit, wes corner’ (k‘ump% ‘shin’ 

« <kuyy ‘leg’; pt ‘narrowness’ ‘narrow’ as in p'tke of same 
meaning; bw’w ‘large low roundish place’). 
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The place gives the name to [20:50]. Why the name is given 

is not known to the informants. 
[20:50] (1) San Ildefonso A‘ump‘ibukwajé ‘height by shin corner’ 

(Kump'ibwu, see [20:49]; Awajeé ‘ height’). 

(2) Span. Mesa del Cuervillo, Mesa del Cuervo ‘crow mesa’. 
Why this name is applied is not known. Mesa del Cuervo is 
erroneously identified with [29:3] by Bandelier. 

This name is given to the northern extremity of the great mesa 
[29:1], especially to the portion that towers above the dell [20:49]. 


UNLOCATED 


Jacona station, Jacona section. This is a place on the railroad a few 
miles east of Buckman. There are no buildingsthere. The name 
is but recently applied and is taken from [21:6], q. v. 

San Ildefonso P*efwu ‘timber point’ (p‘e ‘stick’ ‘log’ ‘timber’; 
fwu ‘horizontally projecting point’). Cf. P'efwu, the Tewa 
name for Abiquiu; see [3:36]. 

Just where this point is and of just what nature it is the infor- 
mants did not know. It gives names to [29:2], [20:48], and 
[20:47]. 

[21] JACONA SHEET 


The sheet (map 21) shows the vicinity of the Mexican settlements 
Jacona and Pojoaque, also three pueblo ruins about which definite 
traditions have been preserved. It is not certain what kind of Tewa 
formerly occupied this area. 


[21:1] San Ildefonso pun peek onwvi, see [18:5]. 

[21:2] San Ildefonso and Nambé Pijoge, Pijogeoku ‘down at the very 
red place’ ‘hills down at the very red place’ (fz ‘redness’ ‘red’; 
jo augmentative; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; ’oku ‘hill’). 

This is a high, long, and much eroded reddish range of hills. 
It is the highest and most conspicuous range between Nambé 
Pueblo and the Black Mesa [18:19]. Pijoge is separated from 
Nimpihegi [18:3] by the gap pun peek oywi'i [18:6]. Pijoge is 
nearly as conspicuous as the Black Mesa [18:19]. According to 
a San Ildefonso story, a Santa Clara man once loved a Cochiti 
woman. The woman had a Cochiti husband. A peniia ‘dry 
corpse’ (pent ‘corpse’; ta ‘dryness” ‘dry’) volunteered to kill 
the husband. The story ends by saying that the pevicta went to 
sleep in a cave somewhere in Pijoge, where he is still sleeping. 

[21:3] Nambé Z“otuge, TJ otubwu ‘down at the place of the pure 
white earth’ ‘white earth corner’ (7"o’? Nambé form of ¢w’# 
‘white earth’, see under MinerAts; ¢wu said to be for tua 
‘pureness’ ‘pure’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; bw’w ‘large low 
roundish place’). 
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There is much ‘‘tierra blanca” at this place, as can be seen 
from far off. Cf. [21:4]. 

[21:4] Nambé 7" otubukwajé ‘heights by white earth corner’, referring 
to [21:3] (Z" otubwu, see [21:3]; Awajeé * height’). 

[21:5] Pojoaque Creek, Nambé Creek, see [19:3]. 

[21:6] (1) Sakonxe, Sakonekwekw 7 ‘at the tobacco barranca’ ‘Mexi- — 
can place at the tobacco barranca’ (Sakonex, see [21:9]; Kweky 
‘Mexican’, modified from kwekwy yp ‘iron’ ‘metal’; ’2locative and 
adjective-forming postfix). =Kng. (2), Span. (8). For quoted 
forms of the name see under (9) below. 

(2) Eng. Jacona settlement. (<Span.). =Tewa(1), Span. (3). 

(3) Span. Jacona. (<Tewa Sakonz). =Tewa (1), Eng. (2). 
The change from s to Span. 7 is peculiar. . 

This is quite a large Mexican settlement. The main road 
between Pojoaque and San Ildefonso runs through it. See espe- 
cially Jacona under [20:unlocated] and Jaconita [21:7]. 

[21:7] (1) Sakonex’e, Sakonekwekwi?e ‘little place at the tobacco 
-barranca’ ‘little Mexican place at the tobacco barranca’ 
(Sakone, Sakonekwekwi', see [21:6]; ’e diminutive). Cf. Eng. 
(2), Span. (8). : 

(2) Eng. Jaconita. (<Span.). =Span. (3). Cf. Tewa (1). 

(8) Span. Jaconita, diminutive of Jacona [21:6]. =Eng. (2); 
cf. Tewa (1). 

Jaconita is nearly a mile west of Jacona [21:6] and like the lat- 
ter isa Mexican settlement through which the main road between 
Pojoaque and San Ildefonso passes. 

[21:8] Sakonxnugepotsa ‘marsh below the place of the tobacco bar- 
ranca’, referring to the vicinity of [21:6] (Sakonz, see [21:6]; 
nwu ‘below’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; potsa ‘marsh’ < po 
‘water’, ¢sa ‘to cut through’ ‘to ooze through’). 

The bed and vicinity of Pojaque Creek are meadowy at this 
place. 

[21:9] Sakonx’ oywikejz ‘pueblo ruin by the tobacco barranca’ (sa 
‘tobacco’; ko ‘barranca’; nx locative; ’oywikezz ‘pueblo ruin’ < 
-enwt ‘pueblo’, kejz ‘old’ postpound). ‘‘ Xacona.”1 ‘*Xacono.’’? 
‘*S. Domingo de Xacona.”? ‘*S. Domingo de Xacomo.” 4 
‘*S. Domingo de Xacoms.”® ‘‘Jacoma.”® ‘‘Iacona.”? ‘*Sa’- 
kona.”® ‘*Jacona, or Sacona.”® ‘‘Sacona.”% **Sacoma.”* 
‘‘' There is also one [a ruin] near Jacona.” ” 





1Del’Isle, carte Méxique et Floride, 1703. 8 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1885 

2DelIsle, Atlas Nouveau, map 60, 1733. (Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p, 627, 1907). 

3D’Anville, map Amérique Septentrionale, 9 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 85, 1892. 
1746. 10 Hewett: General View, p. 597, 1905; Com- 

4 Jefferys, Amer. Atlas, map 5, 1776. -smunautés, p. 83, 1908. 

5 Walch, Charte America, 1805. 1. Hewett, Antiquities, pl. xv11, 1906. 

6 Davis, El Gringo, p. 88, 1857. 12 Twitchell in Santa Fe New Mexican, Sept. 22, 


7 Buschmann, Neu-Mex., p. 230, 1858. 1910. 
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This is the ruin of a historic pueblo, as is evident from the 
quoted names given above. Bandelier says of it: 

On the south side of the Pojuaque River [21:5], between that village 
[21:29] and San Ildefonso, two ruins are known to exist; Jacona, or Sacona, a 


small pueblo occupied until 1696, and I’ha-mba, [19:40], of more ancient 
date. I have not heard of any others in that vicinity.1 


In a note Bandelier! adds: 


In 1680 Jacona was an ‘aldea’ [village] only. Vetancurt, Cronica, p. 317. 
It belonged to the parish of Nambé. After its abandonment it became the 
property of Ignacio de Roybai in 1702. Merced de Jacona, MS. 

The ruin is evidently still in possession of the Roybal family, 
for its southern end is on land owned by Mr. Juan Bautista 
Roybal while the remainder is on land belonging to Mr. Remedios 
Roybal. The pueblo was of adobe, and the ruins consist of low 
mounds altogether about 200 feet long. The site is well known 
to Tewa and Mexicans of the vicinity and the writer was informed 
by Mexicans at Jacona settlement [21:6] that some good pottery 
has been found at the ruin. The Mexicans added Santo Domingo 
‘holy Sunday’ or ‘Saint Dominick’ to the Indian name, as will be 
noticed in the quoted forms above. There is no record of a church 
or chapel ever having been built at the place. Just why the name 
Sakon# was originally applied is no longer known to the Tewa, 
so it seems. One myth has been obtained at San Ildefonso, the 
scene of which is laid at Sakonx. The informants do not know 
whence the Sakonx people departed, except that they went to 
live at other Tewa villages. Sakon gives rise to the names of 
[21:6], Jacona [20:unlocated], [21:7], and [21:10]. 

[21:10] San Ildefonso Sakon#’oku ‘hills by the place of the tobacco 
barranca’, referring to the vicinity of [21:6] (Sakonz, see [21:9]; 
’oku ‘hill’?). This name is in common use and is found also in a 
San Ildefonso myth, above mentioned. When the Parrot Maiden 
brought her husband back to Sakonz, the home of his parents, 
she alighted on the Sakonx’oku. The maiden and her husband 
remained there till after nightfall, when they went to the pueblo. 

[21:11] Nambé Aup‘en phi ‘arroyo of the black rocks’ (kw ‘rock’ 
‘stone’; p'eyp * blackness’ ‘ black’; Aw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

This arroyo is formed by the joining of [15:29] and [21:20]. It 
discharges into Pojoaque Creek at the upper end of the marsh 
eis). Ct. [21:19]. 

[21:12] Nambé T'akehwu, T'akebuhwu ‘arroyo where they live on 
top’ ‘arroyo of the corner where they live on top’, said to refer to 
[21:13] (L°ake-, Takebwu, see [21:18]; fwu ‘large groove’ 
‘arroyo’). 








1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 85, 1892. 
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[21:13] Nambé 7*akebwu ‘the corner where they live on top’ (¢‘a ‘to 
live’; ke ‘on top’ as in kewe ‘on top’; bw ‘large low roundish 
place’). Why the name was given is not known; the informants 
presume that some people used to live ‘‘on top” somewhere near 
this low place. 

The place extends both north and south of Pojoaque Creek 
and all about the lower course of [21:12]. On the south side of 
Pojoaque Creek there are many Mexican farms and a Roman 
Catholic chapel [21:15]. The Mexicans include this locality under 
the name Pojoaque, it seems. The locality gives names to [21:12] 
and [21:14]. 

[21:14] Nambé Takekwaje, T'akebukwajd ‘height of the place where 
they live on top’ ‘height of the corner where they live on top’ 
referring to [21:13] (T'ake-, T’akebwu, see [21:13]; hwaje ‘on 
top’). The name refers to the high lands north of Pojoaque 
Creek in the vicinity of [21:13]. 

[21:15] Nambé Misdtee, T'akebumisdte’e ‘the little church’ ‘the little 
church of the low corner where they live on top’, referring to 
[21:13] (mésate ‘church’, literally ‘mass house’ <més& <Span. 
misa ‘Roman Catholic mass’; ¢e ‘dwelling-place’ ‘house’; ’¢ 
diminutive; Z*akebwu, see [21:13]. 

This is the Roman Catholic chapel mentioned under [21:13]. 

[21:16] Nambé Tseqweywisihwu, see [24:8]. . 

[21:17] Nambé Zapubuhwu ‘grass root corner arroyo’, referring to 
[21:18] (Zapubwu, see [21:18]; hw ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 
[21:18] Nambé Zapubwu ‘grass root corner’ (ta ‘grass’; pu ‘root’; 

bwu ‘large low roundish place’). 

[21:19] Nambé Aup‘ey phwukwaje ‘height of the arroyo of the black 
stones’, referring to [21:11] (Kup'enphi’u, see [21:11]; Awaje 
‘height’). 

[21:20] Nambé /7Zusoge, see [24:1]. 

[21:21] Tesuque Creek, see [26:1]. 

[21:22] San Ildefonso, Nambé, Tesuque, and Santa Clara Aujemuge’in- 
hohwu ‘arroyo of the place where they threw the stones down’ 
referring to [21:24] (Aujemuge, see [21:24]; ’iyy locative and 
adjective-forming postfix; kohw’u ‘arroyo with barrancas’ <ko 
‘barranca’, Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[21:23] Nambé osoge, Husoge, ’ Okupengekosoge, ’ Okupeyngehusoge, 
see [23:48]. 

[21:24] San Ildefonso, Nambé, Tesuque, and Santa Clara Aujemuge- 
’onwikejt ‘pueblo ruin where they threw down the stones’ (ku 
‘stone’; jemu ‘to throw down three or more objects’; ge ‘down 
at’ ‘over at’; ’oywikej¢ ‘pueblo ruin’ <’eyw? ‘pueblo’, kejz Sold’ 
postpound). : 
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Throwing down stones from a height was 4 common means of 
defense in Pueblo warfare. Under what circumstances the stones 
were hurled down at [21:24] has apparently been forgotten. 
“Cuyammique.”! ‘‘Cuyo, Monque.”? *‘Cuyamungué.”* ‘‘Cuya- 
manque.”* ‘‘Cuya Mangue.”® ‘*Coyamanque.”® ‘*Cuyamun- 
que.” ‘*Cuya-mun-ge.”* ‘‘Cuyamonge.”® ‘*Cuyamunque.”!° 
‘*Cu-ya-mun-gue.”" ‘*Ku Ya-mung-ge.”” ‘*Kyamunge.”!? See 
[21:25]. 


The Tewa retain memory of this pueblo much as they do of 
Sakone [21:9], with which they often couple its name. Like 
[21:9], it isa historic ruin. Bandelier says of it: 

Near Pojuaque [21:29] the Tezuque stream [21:21] enters that of Pojuaque 
[21:5] from the southeast. On its banks, about three miles from the mouth, 


stand the ruins of Ku Ya-mung-ge. This Tehua village also was in existence 
until 1696, when it was finally abandoned.” 


In a note Bandelier adds: 


In 1699 the site of the pueblo was granted to Alonzo Rael de Aguilar; in 1731 
it was regranted to Bernardino de Sena, who had married the widow of Jean 
l’ Archévéque or Archibeque’? [the murderer of La Salle]. 

According to Hewett,’ the land where the ruin stands is part of 
an Indian reservation (the Tesuque grant) at the present time. 
The Indian informants agree that the people of Aujemuge were 
Tewa, who, after the abandonment of the place, went to live at other 
Tewa pueblos, but one old man at Nambé insisted that Kujemuge 
was a Tano pueblo. The ruin is on a low mesaand is said to con- 
sist of mounds of disintegrated adobe. Kujemuge gives the names 
to [21:22] and [21:25]. 


[21:25] (1) San Ildefonso Aujemugekwekw i? ‘place of the Mexicans 


by the place where they threw the stones down’, referring to 
[21:24] (Kujemuge, see [21:24]; Kweky ‘ Mexican’, modified from 
kwekuyp ‘iron’ ‘metal’ <kwe ‘oak,’ ku ‘stone’; 7 locative 
and adjective-forming postfix). =Eng. (2), Span. (8). 

(2) Eng. Callamongue and other spellings. (<Span.). = Span. (8). 

(83) Span. Callamongue and various other spellings, as will be 
noticed in the quoted forms under [21:24]. (<Tewa). =Tewa (1), 
Eng. (2). Although the spelling of the name varies so much, the 
pronunciation among Mexicans appears to be quite uniform. It 





1Vargas, 1692, quoted by Bancroft, Ariz. and §8Bandelier in Ritch, New Mexico, p. 201, 1885. 


N. Mex., p. 199, 1889. 9Pullen in Harper’s Weekly, p. 771, Oct. 4, 1890. 
2Davis, El Gringo, p. 88, 1857. 10Bandelier in Arch. Inst. Papers, I, p. 23, 1881. 
3Buschmann, Neu-Mexico, p. 2380, 1858. 11 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 123, note, 1890. 
4Domenech, Deserts, I, p. 443, 1860. 12Tpbid., pt. 1, p. 85, 1892. 

5 Vetancurt, Teatro Mexicano, It, p. 317, 1871. 13 Hewett: General View, p. 597, 1905; Antiqui- 
6Copein Ann. Rep. Wheeler Survey, app. LL, p. _ ties, pl. Xv11, 1906; Communauteés, p. 33, 1908. 
76, 1875. 14General View, p. 597, 1905. 


7Bandelier in Arch. Inst. Papers, I, p. 23, note, 


1881. 
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is kKajamopgé. , This pronunciation has been obtained from a num- 
ber of Mexicans, and from a Cochiti Indian who had heard only 
the Span. form of the name, with considerable uniformity. Such 
pronunciations as kajamoyké, kajamoyke and kujamoyke are prob- 
ably also to be heard. Mr. Antonio Roybal and some of his 
friends who live at Callamongue were questioned as to the spell- 
ing of the name by residents of the place. Mr. Roybal wrote 
**Callamongué,” which was approved by the others. This spell- 
ing has been chosen therefore from among many current ones. 


[21:26] Nambé Pojege ‘down where the waters or creeks meet’ (po 


‘water’ ‘creek’; 7¢ ‘to meet’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). This 


name refers to the confluence. 


[21:27] Nambé Posuywegenwu, Posuywegenugepotsa ‘place below the 


drink water place’ ‘ marsh below the drink water place’, referring 
to [21:29] (Poswywege, see [21:29]; nw’u ‘below’; ge ‘down at’ 
‘over at’; potsa ‘marsh’ < po ‘ water,’ tsa ‘to cut through’ ‘to 
ooze through’). 

The author once tried to cross this marshy place at a time when 
it looked like a dry meadow, but he slumped in up to his knees, 
much to the amusement of some Mexicans who live near. Of 
course Posyywegenw wu is a more inclusive name than the other, 
but the two names seem to be used by the Indians ind eerominetele 
There are a number of Mexican houses at the place. 


[21:28] Nambé Posyywegekwajée ‘height of the drink water place’, 


referring to [21:29] (Poswywege, see [21:29]; kwajé ‘height’). 
This name is given to the whole height or hill on which Pojoaque 
stands. 


[21:29] (1) Poswywege ‘drink water place’ (po ‘water’; suywe ‘to 


drink’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). Why the name was originally 
applied appears to have been forgotten. All the forms in vari- 
ous languages given below seem to be either corrupted from or 
cognate with this name. ‘‘San Francisco Pajagtie”.! ‘‘ Pojua- 
que”.? ‘‘Pujuaque”.® ‘‘Pastiique”.* ‘*‘ Pusuaque”.® ‘** Ojuaque”.® 
““Ohuaqui”.”? ‘‘ Ohuqui”.® ‘‘Pojaugue”’.® ‘*‘ Pojodque”.” ‘* Po- 
godque”.1 ‘‘Payuaque”.™ ‘‘Pejodque”. ‘‘ Pajuagne”.** ‘‘ Pa- 
juaque”.*® ‘* Projoaque”.*® ‘* Pozuaque”.’” ‘* Pofuaque”.’* ‘* Nues- 


9Parke, Map of New Mexico, 1851. 


1 Villagran (1610), Hist. Nueva México, app. 3, 
p. 96, 1900. 

2 MS. ea. 1715 quoted by Bandelier in Arch. Inst. 
Papers, V, p. 198, 1890. 

3 Villa-Sefor, Theatro Amer., II, p. 418, 1748. 

4 Alecedo, Dic. Geogr., Iv, p. 114, 1788. 

5 Hezio (1797-98) quoted by Meline, Two Thou- 
sand Miles, p. 208, 1867. 

6 Escudero, Noticias Estad. Chihuahua, p. 180, 
Mexico, 1834. 

7 Ruxton, Adventures, p. 196, 1848, 

8 Ruxton in Nouy. Ann. Voy.,5th s., XXI, p. 84, 
1850. 


10 Calhoun (1851) in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, v1, 
p. 709, 1857. 

U1 Tpid., 111, p.638, 1858. 

12 Meriwether (1856) in H. R. Ex. Doe. 37, 34th 
Cong., 3d Sess., p. 146, 1857. 

13 Schoolcraft, op. cit., VI, p. 688. 

14 Domenech, Deserts N. A., I, p. 63, 1860. 

16 Tbid., I, p. 183. 

16 Taylor in Cal. Farmer, June 19, 1863. 

17 Ind. Aff. Rep. for 1864, p. 193, 1865. 

18 Ibid., p. 191. 
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tra Sefiora de Guadalupe de Pojuaque”.t ‘‘Poujuaque”.? ‘‘ Pa- 
joaque”.* ‘‘Pojoague”.* ‘*Pojoaque”.® ‘‘Pojanquiti”.® ‘Po- 
jake”.” ‘* Pojanque”.® ‘* Po-zuan-ge”.® ** Pojuague”’.1° 
‘*Potzua-ge” (given here as ‘‘native name” according to Hand- 
book Inds., pt. 2, p. 274, 1910).4" ‘*‘Pojouque”.” ‘‘ Pohuaque”." 
‘* Pojuaque, or more properly Pozuang-ge”." ‘* Pojuaque, P’Ho 
zuang-ge”.*® ‘* P’o-zuang-ge, or Pojuaque”.!® ‘‘ Pojuaque, or 
P’o-zuang-ge”.” ‘* Phojuange ”.** ‘*Posonwi”.!® This form was 
obtained by Fewkes from the Hano Tewa. It is clearly for 
Posyywe-, the ge being for some reason omitted. ‘‘ Pojoaque”’.”° 
‘* Po-suan-gai”.”1 

(2) Picuris *‘A’sona’, Pojoaque Pueblo. Last syllable hard to 
get—seems to have a sound before the a, but not clear.”?? Prob- 
ably identical or cognate with ‘*‘ Tigua” ‘‘ P’asuidp”, below. 

(3) **Tigua” (presumably Isleta) ‘‘ P’asuidp”.?* Cf. Picuris 
**A’sona’ ”, above. 

(4) **Poyudki”.** Clearly <Span. Pojuaque. 

(5) Cochiti Pohwdake, Pohwdketse (tsx locative). Clearly <Span. 
Pojuaque. 

(6) Eng. Pojoaque, also other spellings. (<Span.) 

(7) Span. Pojoaque, also other spellings; see under Tewa (1) 
above. (<Tewa). Span. 7 for Tewas is the same change as 
in the name Jacona [21:6] (<Sakonz) and some other words. 
Notice also that under Tewa (1), above, names are quoted showing 
that attempts have been made to attach the saint-names Nuestra 
Sefiora de Guadalupe and San Francisco to Pojoaque, but they 
have not remained. The name Pojoaque must not be confused 
with Pohuate, name of a subpueblo of the Laguna Indians. 
The Handbook of Indians quotes ‘‘ Pokwadi”*> and ‘‘ Po’kwoide” ”® 


as Hano forms meaning Pojoaque, but this is erroneous; 





1 Ward in Ind. A ff. Rep. for 1867, p. 213, 1868. 16 Tbid., pt. 11, p. 83, 1892. 
2 Arny, ibid., 1871, p. 388, 1872. 17 Thid., p. 84. 
3 Loew (1875) in Wheeler Survey Rep., vil, p. 345, 18 Cushing in Johnson’s Uniy. Cyclopedia, vu, 
1879. p. 8, 1896. 
4 Morrison, ibid., app. NN., p. 1276, 1877. 19 Fewkes, Tusayan Migration Traditions, in 
5 Gatschet, ibid., vu, p. 417, 1879. Nineteenth Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., pt. 1, p. 614, 1900. 
6 Stevenson in Smithsonian Rep. 1880, p. 187, 20 Hewett, Antiquities, pl. xvi, 1906. 
1881. 2 Jouvenceau in Catholic Pioneer, 1, No.9, p. 
7 Stevenson in Second Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn.,p. 12, 1906. : 
328, 1883. 22 Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 
8 Curtis, Children of the Sun, p. 121, 1883. 23 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 
9 Bandelier in Ritch, New Mexico, p. 201, 1885. (Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 274, 1910). 
10 Bandelier in Revue @ Ethnog., p. 203, 1886. 24 Gatschet, Isleta MS. vocabulary, 1885, cited 
11 Bandelier, ibid. in ibid, 
12 Wallace, Land of the Pyeblos, p. 42, 1888. 2% Stephen in Highth Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., p. 
13 Briihl in Globus, Lv, No. 9, p. 129, 1889. 37, 1891. 
14 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 124, 1890. 26 Fewkes, op. cit. 


15 Ibid., p. 260. 
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‘*Pokwadi” and ‘‘ Po’kwoide” are both for Tewa Poqwoue ‘San 
Ildefonso people’ (see [19:22]). 

Pojoaque has changed gradually from an Indian pueblo to a 
Mexican settlement. 

It became the seat of the Spanish mission of San Francisco early in the 
seventeenth century. After the Pueblo rebellions of 1680 and 1696 it was 
abandoned, but was resettled with five families, by order of the governor of 
New Mexico, in 1706, when it became the mission of Nuestra Sefiora de Guada- 
lupe. In 1760 it was reduced to a visita of the Nambe mission; but in 1782 it 
again became a mission, with Nambe and Tesuque as its visitas. In 1712 its 
population was 79; in 1890 it was only 20; since 1900 it has become extinct as 
a Tewa pueblo, the houses now being in possession of Mexican families. ! 

In 1909 the writer could not find an Indian at Pojoaque, although 
a girl was found who said she was partly Indian but did not know 
the Indian language. At Pojoaque were obtained the names of 
three men said to be Pojoaque Indians. The family names of 
these men is Tapia. One was said to be living at Nambé and two 
at Santa Fe. The history of Pojoaque is well known to the 
Indians of other pueblos. When at Santo Domingo in 1909 the 
writer was told that he could not be permitted to sleep at that 
pueblo and was reminded by an old Indian of the fate of Pojoaque. 
Cf. especially [21:30] and [21:31]. 

[21:30] (1) Posuywege’e ‘little drink water place’ (Posuywege, see 
[21:29]; ’e diminutive). Cf. Eng. (2), Span. (3). 

(2) Eng. Pojoaquito. (<Span.). =Span. (3). Cf. Tewa (1). 

(3) Span. Pojoaquito (diminutive of Pojoaque[21:29]). =Eng. 
(2). Cf. Tewa (1). 

The eastern group of houses on Pojoaque height is called thus. 
The church is at this place. Both Mexicans and Indians are care- 
ful to distinguish between Pojoaque and Pojoaquito. 

[21:31] (1) Zeke onwtikeji, Tek'eonwikesvonwrpinge, Tek'e oywipiyge- 
-onwrkejt ‘cottonwood bud pueblo ruin’ ‘cottonwood bud pueblo 
ruin centrally situated among the (Tewa) pueblos’ (tek‘e bud of 
male tree of Populus wislizeni, Populus acuminata, or Populus 
angustifolia < ¢eas in teud, see under [15:16], /e ‘ kernel’ ‘ grain’; 
’onwikeje ‘pueblo ruin’ < ’oyw2 ‘ pueblo’, kejz ‘old’ postpound; 
pinge ‘in the middle of’ ‘in the midst of’). Why the pueblo was 
given the name ‘cottonwood bud(s)’ seems no longer to be known. 
It was designated ’oywipiyge ‘centrally situated among the pueblos’ 
because it and the historic Pojoaque [21:29] are actually so situ- 
ated. San Juan is north, Santa Clara northwest, San Ildefonso - 
west, Tesuque south, and Nambé east of this place. No other 
pueblo is so situated. This was stated independently by several 





1 Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 274, 1910. 
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Indians at San Ildefonso, Nambé, and San Juan. When the 
writer objected that other pueblos, as Jacona [21:9] for. ex- 
ample, when inhabited also occupied a central position, the in- 
formants answered that that might be true, but that it did not 
alter the fact that the pueblo ruin [21:31] used to be called 
-onwipinge. One San Ildefonso Indian said that [21:31] was the 
middle of the Tewa country. It is not known what importance 
should be attached to his statement. Bandelier writes of the 
pueblo ruin: 

The Tehuas [Tewa] claim that this pueblo marks the center of the range of 
their people, and that the division into two branches, of which the Tehuas 
became the northern and the Tanos the southern, took place there in very 


ancient times. Certain it is that in the sixteenth century the Tehuas already 
held the Tesuque valley ten miles south of Pojuaque, as they still hold it today.! 


San Juan ‘‘Te-je Uing-ge. O-ui-ping”.! This is evidently for 
the locative form Zeke oqnwige onwipinge. ‘* Tehauiping”.® 

(2) Posuywege oywike? ‘drink water place pueblo ruin’, refer- 
ring to the vicinity of [21:29] (Posuywege, see [21:29]; ’onwikejz 

_*pueblo ruin’ <’oywi ‘pueblo’, kez ‘old’ postpound), The 
informants say that this name is descriptive and that the name 
given under (1) above is the real, old name of the pueblo ruin. 
Bandelier, Hewett, and the Handbook of Indians incorrectly locate 
the puebloruin.. Bandelier writes: 

Around the Pojuaque [21:29] of today cluster ancient recollections. A 
large ruin, called by the San Juan Indians Te-je Uing-ge O-ui-ping, occupied 
the southern slope of the bleak hills [21:28] on which stands the present vil- 
lage [21:29]! 

The writer’s Indian and Mexican informants knew of no pueblo 
ruin on the southern slope of [21:28]. Zeke onwikev onwipiyge, 
as is well known to the Tewa and many Mexicans, is situated as 
located on sheet [21] on the northern slope overlooking Pojoaque 
Creek. Bandelier’s mention of San Juan informants makes it 
probable that his information was obtained at San Juan Pueblo and 
that he did not visit the ruin. Bandelier’s mention of San Juan 
in formants gives rise to a mistake in the Handbook of Indians; see 
below. Hewettand the Handbook evidently follow Bandelier: 

Le village de Pojoaque [21:29] s’est dépeuplé récemment; il tombe en 


ruines. Sur la colline, au sud, sont les restes d’un ancien village appelé 
Tehauiping.? 

The ruins of a prehistoric Tewa pueblo on the s. slope of the hills on which 
stands the present pueblo of San Juan, on the Rio Grande in New Mexico.? 


1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 84, 1892. 3 Handbook Inds, pt. 2, p. 724, 1910. 
2Hewett, Communautés, p. 33, 1908. 
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It will be noticed that the first edition of the Handbook (1910), 
owing probably to the mention of San Juan informants in Bande- 
lier’s sentence, is doubly in error in indicating the location of the 
ruin on the onth slope at San Juan when in reality it i is on the 
north slope at Pojoaque. 

The ruin lies on the nearly level hilltop, which slopes slightly 
toward Pojoaque Creek. It overlooks the creek, from which it 
is separated by a precipitous hillside. The land on which the 
ruin is situated belongs to Mr. Camillo Martinez, who lives near 
San Ildefonso Pueblo. The ruin consists of mounds of adobe. 
It measures 138 paces in an east-west direction and 131 in a north- 
south direction. The Tewa say that it had once a large popula- 
tion. The pueblo has certainly not been inhabited in historic 
times. Informants say it was a Tewa pueblo, but what became 
of its inhabitants they do not know. 

[21:32] (1) Nambé Migelkehwu ‘Michael arroyo’ (J&gel <Span. 
Miguel; kohwu ‘arroyo with barrancas’ <ko ‘barranca’, hw u 
‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). (<Span.) Cf. Span. (2). 

(2) Arroyo Miguel ‘ Michael’s arroyo’. Cf. Tewa (1). Why 
the name is given is not known. 


UUNLOCATED 


Nambé o0’*y pqweyge ‘place down at the tail of the American bison’ 
(ho"?9 y ‘American bison or buffalo’; gwey  ‘ tail’; ge ‘down at’ 
‘over at’). 
The place known by this name is somewhere east of Tesuque 
Creek [21:21] and near Callamongue settlement [21:25]. 
Nambé Soqwiwi’t ‘bridle gap’ (sogwi ‘bridle’ <so ‘mouth’, gwi 
‘cord’ ‘fiber’; wae ‘ gap’). 
This ‘ gap’ is situated somewhere in the northeastern part of 
the sheet. The name must have originated since the introduction 
of the horse. , 


[22] SANTA FE MOUNTAIN SHEET 


The mountains east of the Tewa country are shown on this 
sheet (map 22). These mountains are called by the Tewa 
‘ gmpyee Piy y ‘eastern mountains’ (Campije ‘east’ <fanp 

‘sun’, pye ‘toward’; ’2” locative and adjective-forming postfix; 
Piyy ‘noountain’). T he Americans call them, especially the range 
west of the Pecos River [22:62], the Santa Fe Mountains; see spe- 
cial treatment of Santa Fe Mountains [Large Features:7] Most 
of the place-names were obtained from Indians of Nambé, who are 
better acquainted with the region than are those of the other Tewa 
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pueblos. The located ruins on the sheet proper are all claimed 
by the Nambé Indians as the villages of their ancestors. The 
greater part of the area shown is at present comprised in the 
Pecos National Forest (formerly known as Pecos River Forest 
Reserve). 


[22:1] Rio Grande, see special treatment [Large Features], pp. 100-102. 
[22:2] Embudo Creek, see [8:79]. 

[22:3] Trampas Creek, see [8:80]. 

[22:4] (1) Eng. Trampas settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Trampas, Las Trampas ‘the traps’. =LEng. (1). 
** Trampas.” + 

It appears that no Tewa name for the settlement exists. Cf. 
[22:3]. 

[22:5] Pefiasco Creek, see [8:85]. 

[22:6] Pefiasco settlement, see [8:98]. 

[22:7] Picuris Pueblo, see [8:88]. 

[22:8] Pueblo Creek, see [8:86]. 

[22:9] (1) Tumpiny ‘basket mountain’ (#uy.p ‘basket’; pip ‘ mMoun- 
tain’). It is said that the name is applied to the mountain because 
of its shape. Cf. Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(2) Picuris ‘* Jicarilla or Jicarita peak is called Qayaitha, which 
means mountain. Jicarilla or Jicarita is called piutipremo, ‘eat- 
ing basket’”’.? 

(3) Eng. Jicarita Mountain, Jicarita Peak. (<Span.). = 
Span. (4). Cf. Tewa (1). 

(4) Cerro Jicara, Cerro Jicarita, Cerro Jicarilla ‘mountain of 
the basket’ ‘mountain of the cup-shaped basket’. =Eng. (2). 
Cf. Tewa (1). ‘‘Jicarilla Peak”.® ‘‘Jicarrita”.* 

The peak is roundish like an inverted basket; it is not heavily 
wooded; Bandelier‘ calls it ‘‘the bald Jicarrita.” The altitude of 
the mountain has been determined by the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey to be 12,944 feet.> It is well known to the Tewa that 
Jicarita Peak is a sacred mountain of the Picuris Indians. The 
Picuris have a shrine on its summit, it is said, and members of 
certain fraternities of Picuris frequently visit the top of Jicarita 
in a body. 

- [22:10] Truchas Creek, Las Truchas Creek, see [9:9]. 
[22:11] (1) Eng. Truchas settlement, Las. Truchas settlement. 
(<Span.). =Span. (2). 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 35, 1892. 

2 Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 

3U.S. Geog. Surveys W. of the 100th Merid., Parts of Southern Colorado and Northern New Mexico, 
atlas sheet No. 69, 1873-77. 

4Bandelier, op. cit., p. 34. 

5 Gannett, Dictionary of Altitudes, p. 645, 1906. 
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(2) Span. Truchas, Las Truchas ‘the trout’, probably called so 
from Truchas Creek [22:10]. ‘‘Truchas”.t There is no Tewa 
name for the settlement. 

This is a small Mexican town. Sheep and other stock are 
raised on the hills in the vicinity. The grandfather of one San 
Juan informant used to herd his sheep up by Truchas, make 
cheese from the milk at Truchas town, and bring it to San Juan 
Pueblo to sell. The important claypit [22:12] is near Truchas. 

[22:12] San Juan’ Omeyge’ vy phugendyk ondiwe ‘ where the earth is dug 
down by crooked chin place arroyo’, referring to [22:10]? Omexp- 
geinphwu, see [22:10]; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; ndyy ‘earth’ 
‘clay’; kon p ‘to dig’; ewe locative). 

It is said that at this place the best red pottery clay known to 
the Tewa is obtained. It is pebbly, but makes very strong 
dishes, and it is used especially for ollas. It is said that Tewa of 
various pueblos visit this place frequently and carry away the clay. 
See under Minmrats, page 581. The clay deposit is a mile or 
two southeast of Truchas town [22:11]. 

[22:13] (1) Kusempiny, Kusenne apparently ‘rock horn mountain’ 
‘place of the rock horns’, but sey has the intonation of sen 
‘man in prime’ rather than that of sey ‘horn’ although some 
Indians recognize it as the latter word and feel sure of the mean- 
ing given above (kw ‘stone’ ‘rock’; sey ‘horn’; piyy ‘moun- 
tain’; nz locative). If this etymology is correct, as several 
Indians have assured the writer, the name doubtless refers to the 
upward-projecting rocks of the summit described by Bandelier: 
‘*The summit of the Truchas is divided into sharp-pointed peaks, 
recalling the ‘Hérner Sticke’ or ‘ Dents’ of the Alps”.? 

(2) Eng. Truchas Mountain(s), Truchas Peak. (<Span.). 

* =Span. (3). 

(8) Span. Sierra Truchas, Sierra de las Truchas ‘mountain or 
mountain range of the trout’. =Eng. (2). This name appears 
to be taken from Truchas Creek [22:10], which rises at this 
mountain. ‘‘ Trout mountains (Sierra de la Trucha)”.? ‘‘Sierra 
de las Truchas.”* Of the height of Truchas Peak Bandelier says: 

The highest point of the whole region [i. e., the whole southwestern United 
States], as far as known, lies in northern New Mexico. The ‘Truchas’, north 
of Santa Fé, ascend to 13,150 feet above sea level. None of the peaks of the 
Sierra Madre reach this altitude; they do not even attain the proportions of 
lesser mountains in New Mexico like the Sierra Blanca . . . [11,892 according 


to official maps], ‘Baldy’ [22:53] (12,661) ,the Costilla (12,634) or the Sierra 
de San Matéo [29:115] (11,200). The same may be said of Arizona, where 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 35, 45, 1892. 

2Tbid., p. 35. 

3 Bandelier in Papers Arch. Inst. Amer., Amer. ser., I, p. 39, 1881. 
4See Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 34, 35, 68, 1892. 
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only the northern ranges of the Sierra de San Francisco and the Sierra Blanca, 
rise above 12,000 feet.? 

Again: 

The Truchas are slightly higher than Taos Peak [8:51]. The latter is 13,145 
feet, the former 13,150,—both according to Wheeler. The altitude of the 
Jicarrita [22:9] has not, tomy knowledge, been determined; but the impression 
of those who have ascended to its top is that it exceeds the Truchas in height.? 
The United States Geological Survey has established the altitude 
of Truchas Peak as 13,275 feet, and that of ‘‘Jicarilla” Peak as 
12,944 feet. See [22:14]. Itis said that nuku is found on this 
peak; see under MINERALS. 

[22:14]? Oh winged, Kusempim peyge ok wingers, Rusenne penge ok'u- 
*rngest *the shadowy side or place’ ‘the shadowy side beyond 
rock horn mountain’ ‘the shadowy side beyond the place of the 
rock horns’ (ok'y ‘shadow’; *ingerz ‘side’; Kusempiy Ps Rusenne, 
see [22:13]; Deyge ‘beyond’). It is said that on the other side of 
the great mountain [22:13] the sun rarely shines. On that side 
near the mountain top all the place is like smoky ice (oj7 p‘end* 
‘black ice’ < ’oj% ‘ice’, p‘ey r ‘blackness’ ‘black’, ’2” locative and 
adjective-forming postfix). On the mountainside below this ice 
are flowers, white, red, yellow. See [22:13]. 

[22:15] San Juan Zasentuywxjooku, see [12:19]. 

[22:16] San Juan Sapobw’u, see [12:38]. 

[22:17] Santa Cruz Creek, see [15:18]. 

[22:18] (1) Zstmajo, Tsimajobwu ‘flaking stone of superior quality’ 
‘town of the flaking stone of superior quality’ (¢s2’2 ‘tlaking 
stone’ of any variety; majo ‘superior’ ‘chief’, apparently <ma 
unexplained, jo augmentative; bw’ .‘town’). With the name cf. 
Tomajo ‘piiion of superior quality’ [8:11]. Just why the name 
was originally applied has been forgotten. No obsidian or other 
flaking stone is known to exist at the place. =Eng. (2), Span. (8). 

(2) Eng. Chimayo settlement. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Span. (3). 

(3) Span. Chimayé. (<Tewa). =Tewa(1), Eng. (2). The pho- 
netic condition of the Tewa name is well adapted to be taken over 
into Span.; cf., for general sound, Chumayel, a place in the 
country of the Maya Indians.. ‘‘Chimayo”’.* The Indians of 
Taos (according to information obtained by the writer) and of 
Picuris (according to information obtained by Doctor Spinden) 
know the place well, but call it by its Span. name. 

The Indians say that Chimayo used to be a Tewa Indian pueblo, 
then called 7simajo’ onwi ’oywi ‘pueblo’). This pueblo was situ- 
ated where the church now is, the informants stated. The ehurch 
is on the south side of the creek. Where the church now is there 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. I, pp. 7-8 and notes, 1890. 
2Tbid., pt. 11, p. 34, note, 1892. 
3 Ibid. ,p. 83. 
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used to be a pool, they say, called 7simajopokwi (pokwi ‘pool’ 
< po ‘water’, /wi unexplained). The earth or mud of this pool 
has healing properties; see below. Doctor Hewett furnishes the 
following information about Chimayo: 

Chimayo was originally an Indian pueblo, a pueblo of blanket weavers. 
There is a famous old shrine at the place. It was originally an Indian shrine. 
After the pueblo became Mexicanized a church was built by the shrine and 
pilgrimages were made to the shrine from all over the Southwest. The church 
built at the shrine is in the custodianship of the people of purest Indian descent. 
In a grotto is the curative earth. Boards in the floor are taken up in order 
to getat the earth. People used to carry the earth away with them. Articles 
of silver, brass, and glass were deposited at the place. The earth was con- 
secrated. 


The Mexican inhabitants of Chimayo are famous for the beau- 
tiful blankets which they weave. The blankets are of a thin 
texture and have attractive designs in colors. Hundreds of dol- 
lars’ worth of these blankets are purchased from the makers every 
vear. ‘‘Chimayo blankets made by Chimayo Indians of northern 
New Mexico, who are now practically extinct, are thought to be 
the connecting link between Navajo and Saltillo weaying.”+ It 
is probable that the Chimayo blankets are a development of 
ancient Tewa weaving. No blankets are now woven by the Tewa 
Indians, this art probably having been lost since the Mexicaniza- 
tion of the Tewa country. It is said that Chimayo- blankets are 
woven also by Mexicans living at Santuario [22:20] and at other 
places in the vicinity of Chimayo. 

Chimayo lies in a deep canyon or cafiada. Bandelier? mentions 
the ‘‘ gorges of Chimayo.” He probably refers to a number of 
gorges, as those of [22:17], [22:22], and [22:26]. It is said 
that a large part of the settlement is on the north side of the creek; 
the church and some houses are, however, on the south side. 
There is very little published information about Chimayo. Ban- 
delier merely mentions the name, and no information is given in 
Hewett’s publications. Tsimajo gave the creek [22:17] its old 
Tewa name. It gives the name also to a mountain or hill [22:19]. 
According to information obtained by an investigator at Santa 
Clara Pueblo, Chimayo was:one of the places at which fire and 
smoke were Beleked forth in ancient times. | 

[22:19] Zsemajopin yr ‘mountain of the flaking stone of superior qual- 
ity’, referring to [22:18] (7s¢majo, see [22:18]; pry ‘ mountain’). 
This name is given to a mountain or hill north of Chimayo 
[22:18]; it was seen and located from the heights between Nambé 
and Cunday6 [25:7]. 


1 Amer. Musewm Journal, xii, no. 1, p. 38, Jan., 1912. 
2 Final Report, pt. 11, p. 74, 1892, 
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[22:20] (1) Eng. Santuario settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). . 

(2) Span. Santuario ‘sanctuary’. =Eng. (1). There is no 
Tewa name for this Mexican settlement. 

See under [22:41] and Santuario Mountains under [22:un- 
located]. 

[22:21] Nambé Pon pituywebwu ‘corner of the tall plumed arroyo 
shrub’ (pon rz ‘plumed arroyo shrub’ ‘Fallugia paradoxa acu- 
minata’; ¢uywe ‘tallness’ ‘tall’; bu ‘large low roundish place’). 
It is said that this low place is so named because the plumed 
arroyo shrub actually grows tall there. 

[22:22] (1) Nambé and San Juan Po’epohwau ‘little water creek’ 
‘creek of the small stream of water’ (po ‘water’; ’e diminutive; 
pohwu ‘creek with water in it’ < po ‘water’, Aww ‘large groove’ 
‘arroyo’). Cf. Picuris (2), Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(2) Picuris “‘ Pat fiiqdoné, Rio Chiquito, literally ‘littleriver’.”* 
Cf, Tewa (1), Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(3) Eng. Rio Chiquito. (<Span.). =Span. (4). Cf. Tewa (1), 
Picuris (2). 

(4) Span. Rio Chiquito ‘littleriver’. =Eng. (3). Cf. Tewa (1), 
Picuris (2). There is reason to believe that the Tewa form is the 
original one, and that the Span. form is an attempt at translating 
it, while the Picuris form is a mere translation of the Span. form. 

It is said that the creek is called by its Tewa name because the 
stream of water in it is very small. Cf. Rio Chiquito settlement, 
also Rio Frijoles, under [22:unlocated]. 

[22:23] Sapapinwid of obscure etymology (Sapapiny, see under [22: 
unlocated]; w2’7 ‘ gap’). 

This pass drains into the Pecos River [22:62] and Medio Creek 
[22:28]. 

[22:24] Nambé Pugapiy yr ‘mountain of an unidentified species of 
bird’ (puga a large species of bird the description of which indi- 
cates that it is probably the sandhill crane’; #29. ‘mountain’). 

It is said that the Pecos River [22:63] has its origin at this 
mountain. . 

[22:25] (1) Nambé Humatopiny of obscure etymology (Awmato unex- 
plained; piy ‘mountain’). 

(2) Span. Cerro del Cuballe ‘mountain of the notch.’ 

This is a very high peak. It can be distinguished by its yel- 
lowish color. 

[22:26] Nambé Topi, see [25:14]. 

[22:27] Nambé Topimpengeimpohwu, see [25:15]. 

[22:28] Medio Creek, see [25:3]. 


1§$pinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 
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[22:29] Wezo ‘the great gap’ (w2’e ‘gap’; jo augmentative). 

This gap is well known to all the Tewa. It is large and wide 
and can be clearly seen from most parts of the Tewa country. At 
Santa Clara Pueblo the sun appears to rise through this gap, a 
fact which has been mentioned by Santa Clara Indians both to 
another investigator and to the writer. Somewhere at or near 
the gap is the ruin of the ancient pueblo Wijo’oywi ‘pueblo of. 
the great gap’ ( Wzjo, see above; ’oywi ‘ pueblo’), which was built 
by the united Summer and Winter people after they had wan- 
dered separately for generations. See W%jo’oywikej¢ under [22: 
unlocated]. 

[22:30] Nambé pukwazeé ‘locust height’ (fy ‘locust’; Awaje ‘ height’). 
Cf. [2:10]. 

[22:31] Nambé Kujotfa, Kojotfa apparently ‘big rock there’ (ku, ko 
‘stone’ ‘rock’; 7o augmentative; tfa ‘to be there’ ‘to be at a 
place’, the dual and plural forms being sq). 

[22:32] Nambé Kup‘en phu’u, see [21:11]. 

[22:33] Nambé Johw’u, see [15:29]. 

[22:34] Nambé Johwokwe, Johukwajé ‘little hills of cane-cactus 
arroyo’ ‘height of cane-cactusarroyo’, referring to [22:33] (Johwu, 
see [22:33]; ’okw ‘hill’; ’e diminutive; Awazé ‘ height’). 

[22:35] Nambé Petehwu ‘deer dwelling-place arroyo’ (P#te-, see 
[22:36]; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). The name is probably 
taken from [22:36], q.v. 

This arroyo flows into Husoge [24:1]. 

[22:36] Nambé Pxtekwajé ‘deer dwelling-place heights’ (pz ‘mule- 
deer’; te ‘dwelling-place’; kwajé ‘ height’). This place probably 
gives the name to [22:35]. It is said that there is good deer 
hunting on these heights, hence the name. 

[22:37] Nambé Creek, see [19:3]. 

[22:38] Nambé Pe po ‘deer water’ (pe ‘mule-deer’; fo ‘*water’). The 

lower course of this arroyo is called ’ Cézpowe, see [23:25]. i 

[22:39] Nambé Mahupowe ‘owl water’ ‘owl creek’ (mahy ‘owl’; po 
‘water’; we locative). 

[22:40] Nambé Kekwaje’oywikejé ‘ pueblo ruin of the sharply pointed 
height’ (ke ‘peak’ ‘sharpness’ ‘sharp’; Awajé ‘height’; 
-onwrkejz * pueblo ruin’ <’oyw2 ‘ pueblo’, kejz ‘ old’ postpound). 
** Ke-gua-yo”.! ‘* Keouaya’’.? 

Of this pueblo ruin Bandelier says: 

Mesas with abrupt sides border upon the valley [of Nambé] in the east, and 
on these there are pueblo ruins. _The Indians of Nambé assert that they were 


reared and occupied, as well as abandoned, by their ancestors prior to the 
establishment of Spanish rule in New Mexico. They also gave me some of the 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 84, 1892. 2 Hewett, Communautés, p. 33, 1908. 
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names: ... Ke-gua-yo, in the vicinity of the Chupaderos [probably 
[22:51]], a cluster of springs about four miles east of Nambé in a narrow 
mountain gorge.! 

Hewett says: 

Plus loin, ce sont les ruines de Keguaya, 4 quelques milles 4 l’est de 
Nambe . . . on suppose que ce sont celles des villages historiques des Nambe.? 

All that could be learned is that this is a very ancient village of 

- the Nambé people. 

[22:41] Nambé ’Agawonwonwikejz of obscure etymology, perhaps 
‘pueblo ruin where the cowrie or olivella shells are or were hang- 
ing down’ (aga unexplained, but occurring in several Tewa place- 
names, e. g. "Agatfanupiyp [22:54], possibly an old form of ’oga 
‘cowrie shell’, ‘olivella shell’, it is said; wo ‘to hang’; nz loca- 
tive; ’oywikeje ‘pueblo ruin’ <’oywi ‘pueblo’, kejt ‘old’ post- 
pound). Since the etymology above was given by a very reliable 
informant, an aged cacique, considerable weight is to be attached 
to it. ‘‘A-ga Uo-no”.' ‘‘Agauono”. This is given? both as 
the name of the pueblo ruin and, by mistake, as the name of 
Juan B. Gonzalez? of San Ildefonso, whose Indian name is 
-Agojo din ye ‘shaking star’ (agojo ‘star’; @n ype ‘ shaking’), not 
? Agawonu. 

Bandelier has already been quoted with regard to this pueblo 
ruin (see under [22:40]). He speaks further of— 

A-ga Uo-no and Ka-dé-yu [22:42], both in the vicinity of the Santuario in 
the mountains.! 

The location of ‘* the Santuario” has not been ascertained. 
[22:20] is the Mexican settlement called Santuario. Hewett 
writes as follows: 

Plus loin, ce sont les ruines de Keguaya [22:40], 4 quelques milles 4 ]’est 
de Nambe et de Tobipange [25:30], a 8 milles au nord-est; on suppose que ce 
sont celles des villages historiques des Nambe. Les ruines d’Agauono et de 
Kaayu [22:42] sur le Santuario [see above], 4 quelques milles plus loin au 
nord-est, indiquent probablement l’ancienne résidence de certains clans des 
Nambe.? 

> Agawonu is said to have been a very ancient pueblo of the 
Nambé people. 

[22:42] Nambé A‘@ew2 onwrhkej7‘ puebloruin of an unidentified species 

‘of bird called k'@’ uz’ (k'@’ ewi’t an unidentified species of bird 
of bluish color which cries Léhdé; ’onwikeji ‘pueblo ruin’ <’oywit 
‘pueblo’, hejz ‘old’ postpound.) For Bandelier’s spelling of w27z 
as ‘‘ ye” or ‘‘yu”, see [16:105] and [16:114]. 











1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 84, 1892. 3Tbid., pl. XVII. 
2Hewett, Communautés, p. 33, 1908. 
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For quoted information about A‘@g#ew77 see under ’Agawonu 
[22:41],above. As in the case of ’Agawonuw, it could be learned 
only that A‘@ewe’d was a very ancient pueblo of the Nambé 
people. 

[22:43] (1) Nambé Mimbepohupojemw iwe ‘place of the waterfalls of 
Nambé Creek’ (Wdémbepohwu, see [19:3]; pojemwiwe * waterfalls’ 
<po ‘water’, jemu ‘to fall’, said of 3+, ’¢we locative). This is 
the descriptive name current at all the Tewa pueblos. 

(2) Nambé Pojemwiwe ‘the waterfalls’ (po ‘water’; jemu to 
fall’ said of 3+; ’ewe locative). When this term is used at Nambé 
it is understood which waterfalls are meant. 

(3) Nambé Pot fune ‘where the water dies’ (po ‘water’; tfu 
‘to die’; nx ‘at’ locative postfix). Cf. [22:44], [22:45], [22:46]. 

(4) Eng. Nambé Falls. 

(5) Span. Salto de Agua de Nambé, Caida de Agua de Nambé, 
‘Nambé Falls’. 

These are the well-known waterfalls of Nambé Creek. Three 
portions of the falls have distinct names; see [22:44], [22:45], 
and [22:46]. The Nambé name Pot/wne appears to refer espe- 
cially to the two lower falls; see [22:46]. 

[22:44] Nambé Potfun’u ‘below where the water dies’ (Potfu, see 
[22:43]; nwu ‘below’). This name is given to the first water- 
fall met when going up Nambé Creek, the lowest of the Nambé 
Falls. See [22:43], [22:45], and [22:46]. 

[22:45] Nambé Potfuk' entabege ‘meal- drying jar place where the 
water dies’ (Pot fu, see [22:48]; k'entabe ‘meal- drying jar’, for 
drying meal for preservation <k‘xy ‘meal’ ‘flour’, ta ‘ to dry’; 
be ‘ vessel’ ‘ pottery’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). Itis ea that the 
name is applied because of the bowl-like shape of the canyon at 
the base of this fall. This name is given to the middle one of 
the Nambé Falls, situated between [22:44] and [22:46]. See 
[22:43], [22:44], [22:46]. 

[22:46] Nambé, Potfupenne, Potfukewe, Potfukwajée ‘waterfall or 
place beyond or above the place where the water dies’ (Pot/u, 
see [22:43]; penne ‘beyond’ < pxeyy unexplained, ne locative; 
hewe ‘above’ < ke ‘top’, we locative; kwajé ‘above’). This name 
is applied to the uppermost of the Nambé Falls. See [22:43], 
[22:44], [22:45]. 

[22:47] Nambé Pimpijeimpowe ‘the northern tebe) (Pimpye * north’ 
< pir ‘mountain’ ‘up country’, pie ‘toward’; w+, locative 
and adjective-forming postfix; powe ‘creek’ < po ‘water’, we 
locative). 

This is the north branch of upper Nambé Creek. See [19:3], 
[22:48]. 
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[22:48] Nambé ?Akompijevmpowe ‘the southern creek’ (akompije 
‘south’ < ’akoy ‘plain’ ‘down country’; pije ‘toward’; inp 
locative and adjective-forming postfix; Powe ‘creek’ < po ‘water’, 
we locative). . 

This is the south branch of upper Nambé Creek. See [19:3] 
and [22:47]. 

[22:49] (1) Nambé P7biwe ‘little red pile of roundish shape’ (p7 ‘red- 
ness’ ‘red’; 6¢ as in b¢7z, ‘small and roundish like a ball’; we 
locative). 

(2) Span. Cerrito de la Junta ‘little mountain of the joining’, 
said to refer to the joining of [22:47] and [22:48]. 

This small mountain is a short distance southwest of [22:50]. 

[22:50] Nambé Aawz’2” ‘ place of the twisted leaf or leaves’ (xa ‘leaf’; 
we for gwé of San Ildefonso and Santa Clara dialects, meaning ‘ to 
twist’; ’2 locative and adjective-forming postfix). 

This place is described as a high, level locality a short distance 
northeast of the little mountain [22:49]. 
[22:51] (1) Nambé and San Ildefonso Tsepobwu, Tsepokoge * corner of 
the seven waters’ ‘place down by the barranca of the seven 
waters’ (tse ‘seven’; po ‘water’, here evidently referring to 
springs of water; bu ‘large low roundish place’; /o ‘ barranca’; 

ge ‘down at’ ‘ over at’). 

(2) Span. Los Chupaderos, Chupaderos ‘the sucking places’ 
meaning where water is sucked up. For the name cf. [23:25], 
[22:58], [14:87]. Itis probable that the Tewa and Span. names 
refer toa single place. Bandelier says: ‘‘ Ke-gua-yo [22:40] in 
the vicinity of the Chupaderos, a cluster of springs about four 
miles east of Nambé in a narrow mountain gorge.”+ See [22:52]. 

[22:52] Nambé TZsefopowe ‘creek of the seven waters’ (7Zsepo, see 
[22:51]; Powe * creek’ < po ‘ water’, we locative). 

[22:53] (1) Nambé Pobipiy  ‘ flower mountain’ (pobi ‘ flower’; pins 
‘mountain’). Why it is called thus is not known, unless it be 
because it is bare on top, with flowery meadows in the summer 
time. This name refers to the very high peak just north of 
[22:54]. Cf. Eng. (2), Span. (3), Span. (4). 

(2) Eng. Baldy Peak, Santa Fe Baldy. Cf. Tewa (1), Span. 
(3), Span. (4). ‘‘ Baldy.”? ‘‘Santa Fe Baldy.” 

(3) Span. Cerro Pelado ‘bald mountain’. Cf. Tewa (1), Eng. (2), 
Span. (4). The mountain is so called because of its bald top, 
snow-capped in winter, grassy in summer. 

(4) Span. Cerro del Zacate Blanco ‘mountain of the white 
grass’. This evidently refers to its grassy top. Cf. Tewa (1), 








1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 84, 1892. 
2 Thid., p. 88, note. 
3 The Valley Ranch (pamphlet on the Valley Ranch, Valley Ranch, N. Mex., n. d.). 
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Eng. (2), Span. (3). This name appears to be considerably used 
by Mexicans who live about Nambé. 

This great peak seems to be better known to Mexicans and 
Americans who reside in the Tewa country or about Santa Fe 
than it is to the Tewa Indians. The chief attention of the Tewa 
is directed to the sacred Lake Peak [22:54], and many Tewa of 
San Ildefonso, Santa Clara, and San Juan do not know Baldy 
Peak by any name. Bandelier says of Baldy Peak and Lake 
Peak: 

Two of the highest peaks of the southern Rocky Mountains rise within a 
comparatively short distance of Santa Fé,—Baldy, 12,661 feet, and Lake Peak 
[22:54], at the foot of which the Santa Fé River [22:56] rises, 12,405 feet.? 

Subsequent measurement by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey determines the height of Baldy as 12,623 feet, and that of 
Lake Peak as 12,380 feet. Somewhere immediately north of 
Baldy Peak rises the unlocated T/i’jopiyy; see under [22:unlo 
cated]. T'fwiopiyy is a large mountain, it is said, but not so 
large nor so high as Baldy Peak. Cf. Grass Mountain [22: 
unlocated] and Pecos Baldy [22:unlocated]. 


[22:54] (1) ?Agatfenupiyy of obscure etymology (aga unexplained, 


but possibly an old form of ’oga ‘cowrie shell’, ‘olivella shell’; it 
is found in several unetymologizable Tewa place-names,as Nambé 
’ Agawonu [22:41]; ¢ fx unexplained; nu apparently locative). One 
San Ildefonso Indian. pronounced the name’ Agat fanz, but others 
asserted that this form is not correct. The lake ’Agatfenupiy- 
kewepokwi, [22:unlocated] is sometimes designated merely ’Agat- 
Senupokwt, and this usage may shed some light on the origin of 
the name Agat fenu-. 

(2) T‘ampyeimpyy ‘mountain of the east’ (7"ampije ‘east? 
<tayy ‘sun’, pije ‘toward’; 29 7 locative and adjective-forming 
postfix; piyy ‘mountain’). Thisis the ceremonial name, the 
mountain being the Tewa sacred mountain of the east. See 
CaRDINAL MounrTAINS. 

(3) Pinkewe ‘the mountain peak’, abbreviated from (1) and (2), 
above (piny ‘mountain’; hkewe ‘peak’? ‘top’? <ke ‘point’, we 
locative). 

(4) Eng. Lake Peak, referring to the lake [22:55]. Cf. Span. 
(5). ** Lake Peak.”? 

(5) Span. Cerro de la Laguna, referring to a lake or lakes on 
its summit; see below. Cf. Eng. (4). . 

Bandelier writes: 


The elevation . . . of Lake Peak [is given] at 12,405. ... The lagune on 
Lake Peak is of course lower than the summit.? 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 88, note, 1892. 2Ibid., pp. 12, 88. 3 Ibid., p. 12, note. 
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See also excerpt from Bandelier with regard to Baldy and Lake 
Peaks, under [22:53]. 

For the height of the two peaks as subsequently determined by 
the United States Geological Survey, see page 348. 

The trail to Spirit Lake [22:unlocated] follows a charming little stream ten 
miles through the woods, up an appropriate cafion, to where the little lake lies 
hidden away in the woods, surrounded by high rock walls, some 11,000 feet 
above sea level. A few miles beyond the white sign which points to Spirit 
Lake, the trail emerges from the trees into an open glade. On the right is 
Santa Fe Baldy [22:53], 12,623 feet above the sea, snowcapped the greater 
part of the year; on the left, but a little lower, is Lake Peak, a crater long 
burnt out, which now holds the Crystal Lakes [22:unlocated], the sources of 
the Santa Fe and Nambee Rivers. Far below, between the peaks, lies the 
Rio Grande Valley, through which the Rio Grande River is traceable to its 
very source by its fringe of trees." 

As is stated above, Lake Peak is the Tewa sacred mountain of 
the. east. Somewhere at or near the top of this peak is a lake 
which is called ?Agatfenupiykewepokwi q. v. under [22:unlo- 
cated], page 351. 

Certain secret societies of some of the Tewa pueblos hold 
summer ceremonies on top of this peak at this lake, just as the 
Picuris do on top of Jicarita Peak [22:9] and the Taos do at the 
sacred lake [8:50] near Pueblo Peak [8:40]. This information is 
confirmed by Bandelier: 

Prayer-plumes are found on the Sierra de San Matéo (Mount Taylor) [29: 
115], as well as at the lagune on Lake Peak, near Santa Fé.? 

See ’Agat fenupiykewepokwi, Crystal Lakes, Lagoon on Lake 
Peak, Spirit Lake, all under [22:unlocated], [22:51], and [22:52]. 

[22:55] Santa Fe Creek, see [29:8]. . 

[22:56] Santa Fe city, see [29:5]. 

[22:57] Nambé Paqwempiyy ‘fish-tail mountain’ (pa ‘fish’; gweyp 
‘tail’; #2y ‘mountain’). The mountain is said to be so named 
because in form it resembles a fish’s tail. 

The location of this peak given on the sheet is only approxi- 
mately correct. 

[22:58] Eng. Chupadero Creek, see [26:4]. 

[22:59] Tesuque Creek, see [26:1]. 

[22:60] (1) Nambé and Tesuque Pogepin, ’Ogapogepin r ‘mountains 
down by the place of the water’ ‘mountains down by the place of 
the olivella shell water’, referring to Santa Fe (Poge, ’ Ogapoge, 
see [29:5]; fiy,r‘mountain’). This name includes Atalaya Moun- 
tain [22:60], Thompson Mountain [22:61], and other peaks in the 
neighborhood of the city of Santa Fe. — 





1The Valley Ranch, op. cit. 2 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 12, note, 1892. 
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(2) Eng. Atalaya Mountain. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Cerro Atalaya, Cerro de la Atalaya ‘mountain of the 
watchtower’. =Eng. (2). This name is known to some Mexicans 
at Santa Fe. Itappears on the Santa Fe sheet of the United States 
Geological Survey, 1894, as ‘‘Atalaya Mt.” 

The mountain lies south of Santa Fe Creek Canyon, east of 
Santa Fe. 

[22:61] (1) Nambé and Tesuque Pogepiyp, ’Ogapogepin rp. =Nambé 
and Tesuque [22:60]. 

(2) Eng. ‘*Thompson Peak”.! This name appears to be un- 
known locally. The writer is informed that the mountain was so 
named by Mr. Arthur P. Davis, of the United States Geological 
Survey, in honor of the late A. H. Thompson, geographer of the 
Survey. 

The United States Geological Survey determined the altitude 
of Thompson Peak to be 10,546 feet. The mountain is east of 
[22:60]. It is about the same size as [22:60]. 

[22:62] Pecos River, see [29:32]. 

[22:63] (1) Eng. El Macho settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. El Macho ‘the jack-mule’ ‘the male mule’. =Eng. (2). 

This is a small Mexican hamlet on Pecos River. There is no 
Tewa name for it. 

[22:64] (1) San Juan and Nambé P’age’impiny ‘mountains of the red 
slope’ (pz ‘redness’ ‘red’; ’a@a ‘steep slope’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over 
at’; "iy locative and adjective-forming postfix; piyyr ‘moun- 
tain’). Why this name is applied was not known to the inform- 
ants. They stated definitely that the name applies to the entire 
range east of the headwaters of the Pecos River [22:62]. 

(2) Nambé and San Ildefonso Z"anupopeyngeimpiyy ‘moun- 
tains beyond the Tano river’, referring to the Pecos River [22:62] 
(T"anupo, see [29:32]; Penge ‘beyond’; *4n/ locative and adjec- 
tive-forming postfix; pry ‘mountain’). This name is descriptive 
and refers to the whole range east of the river. 

(83) T'ampijeimpiyy ‘eastern mountains’ (¢ampije ‘east’ 
<tany ‘sun’, pije ‘direction’; *¢y locative and adjective-form- 
ing postfix; fir ‘mountain’). This name applies to all the 
mountains east of the Tewa country, including of course this 
range east of the headwaters of Pecos River. See the special 
treatment of Santa Fe Mountains, pages 104-05 [Large Fea- 
tures:7]. 

(4) Eng. Mora Mountains. (<Span.). =Span. (5). 

(5) Span. Sierra Mora ‘mulberry range of mountains’; Morais 
applied also to blackberries, in the Span. of the Southwest. The 
mountains are evidently so named from Mora town [Unmapped], 
Mora grant, ete. 


1Santa Fe sheet of the U. S. Geological Survey, 1894. 
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[22:65] (1) Eng. Toro Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 
(2) Span. Rio del Toro ‘bull river’, =Eng. (1). “Rio El 
Toro”. 
This creek joins Vao Creek [22:66], forming a creek tributary 
to Pecos River [22:62]. 
[22:66] (1) Eng. Vao Creek. (< Span.). =Span. (2). 
(2) Span. Rio La Vao ‘breath river’, =Eng. (1). ‘Rio la 
Vao”.! 
This creek joins Toro Creek [22:65], forming a creek tributary 
to Pecos River [22:62]. 


UNLOCATED 


’Agat fenupinkewepokwi, ’Agatfenupokwi, Pinkewepokwi ake of 
[22:54]? (Agatfenupinkewe, see [22:54]; pokwi ‘lake’ < po 
‘water’, kw7i unexplained). 

This is the sacred lake on or near the top of Lake Peak [22:54] 
at which summer ceremonies of secret societies are held; see 
under [22:54]. It is probably identical with the Crystal Lakes 
[22:unlocated] and with the Lagoon on Lake Peak [22:unlo- 
cated]. See ’Agatfenupiy ys [22:54], and Crystal Lake, Lagoon 
on Lake Peak, and Spirit Lake, all under [22:unlocated]. - 

Arnold Ranch. This is a ranch in Pecos River Valley [22:62] above 
Valley Ranch [29 :unlocated]. 

Aztec Mineral Springs. — 

Four miles east of Santa Fe, in the foothills of the Sangre de Cristo range 
[Santa Fe Mountains], and a few hundred yards from the Scenic Highway, 
are the Aztec mineral springs . . . of late they have been abandoned, owing 
to the removal of their owner to the city of Mexico.? 

There are two ‘‘scenic highways” leading toward the east from 
Santa Fe. The exact location of the springs has not been deter- 
mined by the writer. 

Span. Cangilon ‘horn’. This is said by San Juan Indians to be the 
Span. name of some hills far up the arroyo [9:37]. 

There is no Mexican settlement at the place, it is said. A 
wagon road passes through the hills. 

‘**Crystal Lakes”. 


A few miles beyond the white sign which points to Spirit Lake [22:unlo- 
cated], the trail emerges from the trees into an open glade. On the right is 
Santa Fe Baldy [22:53], 12,623 feet above the sea, snowcapped the greater 
part of the year; on the left, but a little lower, is Lake Peak [22:54], a crater 
long burnt out, which now holds the Crystal Lakes, the sources of the Santa 
Fé [22:55] and Nambee [22:37] Rivers.! 


‘*Crystal Lakes” appear to be identical with the Lagoon of 
Lake Peak [22:unlocated] and ’Agatfenupiykewepokwi [22: 
unlocated], although the description is not definite enough to 








1The Valley Ranch, op. cit. 
2The Land of Sunshine, a Handbook of Resources of New Mexico, p. 173, 1906. 
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make this identification certain. See ’Agatfenupiy rp [22:54], 
and’ Agat fenupinkewepokwi ‘Lagoon on Lake Peak’ ‘Spirit Lake’, 
all under [22 :unlocated ]. 

Elk Mountain. This is shown as a mountain east of Pecos River 
[22 :62].? 

Span. Rio de los Frijoles, Rito de los Frijoles ‘bean creek’, given by 
Nambé Indians as the name of a creek somewhere by the Rio 
Chiquito [22:29]. 

Grass Mountain. This is a mountain in the territory included in 
this sheet. : 

There is a trip to Grass Mountain, partly over good roads and partly over 
trails, but always in the midst of a splendid country. The top of Grass Moun- 
tains is a plateau remarkably level for this country, covered with velvety grass, 
and gay with wild-flowers.? 

This is evidently distinct from Baldy Peak [22:53], which is 
mentioned as distinct from Grass Mountain on the same page of 
the pamphlet. 

Nambé Jinnihwu ‘willow arroyo’ (jéy/ ‘willow’; nz Nambé and San 
Juan form sometimes used instead of ’4y.r, locative and adjective- 
forming postfix; wu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

This is a large arroyo north or east of Topiyy [25:14]. See 
JSinnihw oywikeje [22 :unlocated], below. ; 

Nambé J/énnihw oywikej¢ ‘willow arroyo pueblo ruin’ (Jénnihwu, see 
under [22:unlocated], above; ’onywrkejz ‘pueblo ruin’ <’oynwi 
‘pueblo’, kejz ‘old’ postpound). 

This is a pueblo ruin on the Jénnihwu, see under [22 :unlocated], 
above. 

Nambé Aacihkwajé of obscure etymology (ka/z, unexplained, sounds 
like the latter part of ’oka/z ‘coldness’ ‘cold’; kwajé ‘ height’). 

This is the name of a height east of Nambé. 

Nambé Hatepokwi ‘leaf dwelling-place lake’ (ka ‘leaf’; te ‘dwelling- 
place’; pokwz ‘lake’ < po ‘water’, wi unexplained). 

This is a small lake somewhere in the mountains east of Nambé. 

(1) Nambé Fefo ‘bear water’ (ke ‘bear’; po ‘water’). Cf. Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Rito Oso, Rio Oso ‘bear creek’ ‘bear river’. Cf. 

Tewa (1). 

This is the name of a creek somewhere near the headwaters of 
[22:28]. 

Nambé Hojajépo ‘water of an unidentified species of plant’ (kajaeé a 
small yellow-flowered plant which the Mexicans call yerba de la 
vibora ‘rattlesnake weed’; po ‘water’ ‘creek ’). 

This is the name of a creek near Chimayo. 

Nambé Awep'agv’impiy yp ‘ flat oak-grown mountain’ (kwe ‘oak’; page 
‘flatness’ ‘flat’, referring to large flat surfaces; ’27,r locative and 


1The Valley Ranch op. cit. (see map therein). 2Tpid. 
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adjective forming postfix: piyy ‘mountain’). The word fin p 
is sometimes omitted. 

This mountain is somewhere near the upper course of the Rio 
Chiquito [22:22]. 

Nambé Kusex’ewege ‘place of the rock bowl’(ku ‘stone’ ‘rock’; sx’ewe 
‘bowl’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). 

This is a dell in the mountains east of Nambé. 

Lagoon on Lake Peak. ‘‘The lagune on Lake Peak is of course lower 

_ than the summit.”! ‘‘Prayer-plumes are found on the Sierra de 
San Matéo (Mount Taylor) [29:115], as well as at the lagune on 
Lake Peak [22:54], near Santa Fé.”? This lake is probably iden- 
tical with ’Agatfenupinkewepokwi [22:unlocated] and Crystal 
Lakes [22:unlocated]. See ’Agatfenupiyy [22:54], and Aga 
tfenupinkewepokwi ‘Crystal Lakes’ ‘Spirit Lakes’, all under [22: 
unlocated]. 

Nambé Mountains. Bandelier mentions ‘‘the high mountains of 
Nambé”? and ‘‘Sierra de Nambé.”‘ He evidently refers to the 
section of the Santa Fe Range near Nambé. 

Nambé Wdmpibwu ‘red earth corner’ (ndyp ‘earth’; p72 ‘redness 
‘red’; bu ‘large low roundish place’). 

This is a locality in the mountains east of Nambé. 

Nambé Yweykepo ‘sharp rock-pine water’ (yweyy ‘rock-pine’ 
‘Pinus scopulorum’; ke ‘sharpness’ ‘sharp’; po ‘water’ ‘creek’), 
The name refers to sharp pine-needles. 

This is given by the old cacique of Nambé as the Nambé name 
for the creek which the Mexicans call Rio Panchuelo. It is 
doubtful, however, whether this information is correct. The creek 
is said to be somewhere in the mountains northeast of [25:15] and 
to be tributary to Santa Cruz Creek [22:17]. For discussion of 
this perplexing matter see [25:15]. 

(1) Nambé’ Okdywetelsi¢ ‘canyon of the dwelling- place of an uniden- 
tified species of medicinal weed called by the Mexicans contra 
yerba’ ( Okdgwe ‘contra yerba’; te ‘dwelling-place’; fs¢’¢ ‘can- 
yon’). 

(2) Span. El Rito ‘the creek’. 

This place is in the mountains northeast of Nambé. 

(1) San Juan ’Omeyge, ? Omeyge’ympopi, said to mean ‘crooked chin’ 
‘crooked chin springs’ (’o ‘chin’; mxyge ‘crookedness’ ‘crooked’; 
49 f locative and adjective-forming postfix; pope ‘spring’ < po 
‘water’, pz ‘to issue’). 

(2) Span. Los Ojitos ‘the little springs’. 

This is a locality on the lower course of [22:10] but not found 
on sheet [9]. 

1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 12, note, 1892. 8Tbid., p. 64. ~ 

aIbid., p. 12. 4Tbid., p. 83. 
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Nambé Padabw’u ‘corner where the fish was desired’ (pa ‘fish’; da’a 
‘to wish’ ‘to want’ ‘to desire’; bw’w, ‘large low roundish place’). 
For the name cf. San Ildefonso Aedaw7’i [17:unlocated]. The 
circumstances under which the name was originally applied were 
not known to the informant. 
The place is said to be a large dell in the mountains near the 
upper course of the Mahupowe [22:39]. 
Span. Rio Panchuelo. See Wweykepo under [22:unlocated], above, 
and Topimpenge wy Pfhwu [25:15]. 
Pecos Baldy. This isa high peak somewhere in the mountains east 
of Nambé. 
A three days’ jaunt [from Valley Ranch] will take you to the headwaters 


of the Pecos [22:62]—Pecos Baldy, 13,000 feet above the sea, and the Truchas 
Peaks [22:13], towering still higher.! 


992 


Nambé ‘*‘ Po-nyi Num-bu. 
Higher up [than Santa Cruz [15:19] ] toward Chimayo [22:18], there are 
said to be well defined ruins on the mountain sides, the names of two of which 

are Po-nyi Num-bu and Yam P’ ham-ba.? 

For ‘‘ Yam P’ham-ba” see [29:45]. The writer’s Nambé inform- 
ants had never heard this name Po-nyi Num-bu and were sur- 
prised to hear that there is a pueblo ruin by this name. They 
thought the name may be a mistake for Pon pituywebw'u [22:21], 
but they knew of no ruin at the latter place. It is not clear from 
Bandelier’s text from which Tewa village he obtained the name. 
Cf. Nambé Sentinesw onwikej¢ under (22: unlocated], below. 

Nambé Puti’aa ‘swollen buttocks slope’ (pu ‘region about the anus 
‘buttocks’; ¢¢ ‘swollenness’ ‘swollen’; ’a’a ‘steep slope’). 

This place is somewhere near the upper course of Nambé Creek 
[22:37]. Cf. Nambé Putv’apo [22:unlocated], below. There are 
springs at the place, it is said. 

Nambé Pute’apo ‘swollen buttocks slope water’, referring to Put?’a’a, 
above; po ‘ water’ ‘creek’. 

This is a creek which takes its name from Puti’a’a (see above), 
but under what name is not known to the writer. 

Pik‘ ondiwe ‘place where the red paint is dug’ (p27 ‘redness’ ‘red’; 
kon p ‘to dig’; ’ewe locative). 

This is a deposit of bright red paint situated about 2 miles east 
of Santa Fe, the informants think north of Santa Fe Creek [22:55] 
in high land a few hundred yards from that creek. This paint 
was used for body painting. It is said that Jicarilla Apache still 
go to the deposit to get this paint and sometimes sell it to the 
‘Tewa. See pz (under MINERALS). 








1The Valley Ranch, op. cit. 
2 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. I1, p. 88, 1892. 
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(1) Eng. Rincon. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Rincon ‘the corner’. = Eng. (1). 

This is a mountain about 10 miles northwest of Pecos Pueblo 
ruin [29:33] and due east of Santa Fe. 

The Rincon, upon whose peak the cross [of the Penitentes] is set, is only a 
half day’s ride from the Valley Ranch [29:unlocated], and the trip is worth 
making for the view, as well as to get an idea of the terrible climb it must be 
for the suffering and laden Penitentes, who choose always the steepest, roughest 
way. 

(1) Eng. Rio Chiquito settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Rio Chiquito ‘little river’, see [22:22]. 

This is a small Mexican town on the Rio Chiquito near Chimayo 
[22:18]. Some Chimayo blankets are woven there, it is said. Cf. 
[22:22]. 

Span. ‘*‘Sierra de Santa Barbara”? ‘the mountains of Saint Barbara’, 
the name referring perhaps to the part of the Santa Fe Mountains 
near Santa Barbara settlement [8:99]. 

@Santuario Mountains. Bandelier mentions ‘‘the Santuario”.? Hew- 
ett, perhaps following Bandelier, uses the expression ‘‘Sur le 
Santuario.”* Whether there are mountains by this name has not 
been learned; Hewett understands that there are. Nomap known 
to the writer shows any place named Santuario other than Santu- 
ario settlement [22:20]. 

Sapapiyy of obscure etymology (sa apparently the same as sa of 
nasaty ‘it makes a rushing sound’, said of water <nd ‘it’, sa ‘to 
make a rushing sound’, ty ‘to say’; fa apparently ‘to crack’ 
‘state of being cracked’ ‘cracked’; 29,7 ‘mountain’). The verb 

_ pa is used of unfolding leaves, but the word can not be explained 
as referring to unfolding tobacco leaves because sa ‘tobacco’ has 
a different intonation. Nor can it mean ‘cracked excrement’ for 
sa ‘excrement’ has still a different intonation. 

The mountain is somewhere near the pass [22:23], to which it 
appears to give the name. The mountain is well known to the 
Tewa and is said to be one of the highest of the range. One of 
the boys of San Ildefonso Pueblo is named Sapapiy yp. 

Nambé Sdywep‘ukwaje ‘height of the sandstone and the rabbitbrush’ 
(sénwe ‘sandstone’; p‘y ‘ rabbitbrush’ ‘Chrysothamnus bigelovii’; 
kwaje ‘ height’). 

This mountain is between 7?Agatfenupiny [22:54] and 
Paqwempiy p (22:57). 








1The Valley Ranch, op. cit. The pamphlet contains an illustration of the cross and a map showing 
the location of Rincon. 

2 Bandelier in Papers Arch. Inst. Amer., Amer. ser., I, p. 37, 1881. 

3 Final Report, pt. 11, p. 84, 1892. 

4Communautés, p. 33, 1908. 
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Nambé Sentinesd onwikeji of obscure etymology (sentinesa apparently 

< Span. sentinela ‘ guard’ although the writer learned of no such 

Span. place-name; ’oywikej? ‘pueblo ruin’ <’oyw? ‘pueblo,’ kejz 

‘old’ postpound). A Nambé informant gave this as the name of 

a pueblo ruin, which he located a short distance north of [22:21]. 

(1) Eng. Spirit Lake. (<Span.).. =Span. (2). ‘‘Spirit Lake.” 

(2) Span. Laguna del Espiritu Santo ‘Holy Ghost lake.’ 
=Eng. (1). ‘‘ Espiritu Santo Lake.”? 

The trail to Spirit Lake follows a charming little stream ten miles through 
the woods, up an appropriate cafion, to where the little lake lies hidden away 
in the woods, surrounded by high rock walls, some 11,000 feet above sea level. 
A few miles beyond the white sign which points to Spirit Lake, the trail 
emerges from the trees into an open glade. On the right is Santa Fe Baldy 
[22:53], 12,623 feet above the sea, snowcapped the greater part of the year; 
on the left, but a little lower, is Lake Peak [22:54], a crater long burnt out, 
which now holds the Crystal Lakes, the sources of the Santa Fe [22:55] 
and Nambee [22:37] Rivers. Far below, between the peaks, lies the Rio 
Grande Valley, through which the Rio Grande River is traceable to its very 
source by its fringe of trees.! 

The map given in the pamphlet cited shows Spirit Lake about a mile and 
a half southeast of the summit of Baldy Peak [22:53]. The data available 
do not warrant identifying ‘‘Spirit Lake’’ with any of the Tewa lake names 
of this region. Illustrations of this beautiful little lake have been published.* 


See ’Agatfenupiny [22:54] and ’Agatfenupinkewepokwi 
‘Crystal Lakes’ ‘ Lagoon on Lake Peak’, all under [22: unlocated]. 

*“*Stewart Lake.”’! { 

This lake is mentioned in connection with Spirit Lake [22: 
unlocated|, and is probably situated in the mountains east of 
Nambé. 

Nambé TZabiw’onwikeji ‘pueblo ruin of the little pile of grass’ (¢a 
‘erass’; biv¢ ‘small roundish pile’; ’oywikejz ‘pueblo ruin’ < oywy 
‘pueblo’, keji ‘old’ postpound). 

This is said to be a pueblo ruin in the hills southeast of Nambé. 

T’amujoge, T’amujogepokwyr ‘place of the great dawn’ ‘lake of the 
place of the great dawn’ (‘amu ‘dawn’ <ta ‘day’, mu ‘heat 
lightning’ ‘northern lights’; jo augmentative; ge ‘down at’ 
‘over at’; pokwi ‘lake’ < po ‘water’, kwi unexplained). 

This place and lake are most sacred to the Tewa, being men- 
tioned in songs connected with cachina worship. Most of the 
informants said that they had heard the name of the lake and 
place, but do not know the location. Several, including one very 





1 The Valley Ranch, op. cit. 
2 Land of Sunshine, a Handbook of Resources of New Mexico, p. 22, 1906. 
3 Ibid., opp. p. 23; also in the pamphlet on the Valley Ranch, op. cit. 
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trustworthy San, Ildefonso informant, place 7"amujoge somewhere 
in the mountains east of Nambé, as indeed the name might sug- 
gest the location to be. The informant referred to insists that it 
is a real place, not mythical. 

Nambé Tubagebu'u “bowed back corner’ (Tubage, see Tubage onwike} z 
[22:unlocated], below; bw’w ‘large low roundish place’). 

This is a corner in the hills near the upper course of Mahupowe 
[22:39]; see Tubage onwikeji [22:unlocated], below. 

Nambé Tubage onwikejt ‘bowed back pueblo ruin’ (fu ‘back’; bage 
state of being ‘bowed’ ‘bent as under a load’; ’oeywrkeji ‘pueblo 
ruin’ < ’eywt ‘pueblo’, ket ‘old’ postpound). 

This isa pueblo ruin at Tubagebu'u, a dell in the hills some- 
where near the upper course of Mahwpowe [28:46]. See Tubage- 
bw’u [22:unlocated], above. 

Nambé 7/wiopinp, Tfwijokewe, Tfwjo, Tfwjoe of obscure etymol- 
ogy (¢fw jo said by the old Indian who gave the name to refer to 
some kind of black material; this is all he would explain, and no 
other informant of whom inquiry was made was able to ex- 
plain it at all; pi ‘mountain’; kewe ‘peak’; ’e diminutive). 

This is a mountain north of Baldy Peak [22:53] and south of 
Kujot fa [22:31]. It is a high mountain, it is said, but not so high 
as Baldy Peak. 

San Juan, San Ildefonso, and Nambé Wijo’oywikeji ‘pueblo ruin of 
the great gap,’ referring to [22:29] ( Wijo, see [22:29]; ’onwikeji 
‘pueblo ruin’ < ’oywi ‘pueblo,’ kez ‘old’ postpound). 

This pueblo plays an important réle in one version of the Tewa 
migration legend. It was built, so it is related, by the united 
Summer and Winter people after they had wandered separated 
for generations. It was here that two-cacique government was 
first instituted. So far as the writer is aware, this ruin has not 
hitherto been mentioned in print. It has not been possible to 
learn of its location more definitely than that it is somewhere in 
or near the great gap [22:29]. It is said that the ruin is not very 
large. See [22:29]. 

Nameless mineral spring. It is said that Mr. Fritz Miller, of Santa 
Fe, owns a mineral spring situated in the hills south of Nambé 
and east of Tesuque. The water is cold. Some of it has been 
bottled and sold in Santa Fe. 


[23] NAMBE SHEET 


This sheet (map 23) shows some of the country around Nambé 
Pueblo, especially to the south. The region is claimed by the 
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Nambé Indians and nearly all the place-names were obtained from 
them and are in the Nambé dialect. 


[23:1] Nambé Creek, see [19:3]. 

[23:2] Nambé’ Okupeygehohwu ‘arroyo behind the hills’, referring to 
[23:3] ( Okupenge, see [23:3]; kohwu ‘arroyo with barrancas’ 
< ko ‘barranca,’ Aw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

The Mexican water-mill [28:4] is a short distance east of the 
mouth of this arroyo. 

[23:3] Nambé ’Oku, ’Okukwaje ‘the hills’ ‘the hill heights’ Cokw 
‘hill’; Awajé ‘height’). This name refers definitely to the heights 
indicated, southwest of Nambé Pueblo and between the latter and 
the arroyo [23:2]. The name refers also vaguely to all the hills 
south of Nambé or even to hills anywhere. The region beyond 
[23:3] or beyond the hills in general is called ’okupeyge or ’oku- 
kwajepenge (penge * beyond’). An old trail leads from Nambé 
Pueblo across [23:3] to [23:49]. 

[23:4] Nambé Poo, Nimber'po’o, Nimbev'*po’o’iwe ‘the water-mill’ 
‘the water-mill by Nambé’ ‘place of the water-mill by Nambé’ 
(po ‘water’; ’o ‘metate’; Wambe’e, see [28:5]; °2 locative and 
adjective-forming postfix; ’7we locative). 

This Mexican water-mill is situated on the south side of Nambé 
Creek [28:1] and a short distance east of the mouth of the arroyo 
[23:2]. Indians and Mexicans living about Nambé have much 
wheat and maize ground at this mill. 

[23:5] (1) Vambeoywi, Nambee * pueblo of the roundish earth’ ‘the 
roundish earth’, referring probably to a mound of earth (Vdmbe’e, 
see [25:30]; oywt ‘pueblo’). This name was originally given 
to the pueblo ruin [25:30] which is now distinguished as 
Nimbeonwikejt or Naimbekeji (keqv ‘old’ pestpound); for the 
etymology of the name see [25:30]. All of the forms of the 
name quoted below are with exception of one of the Oraibi names 
and one of the Span. names either identical or akin. ‘‘San 
Francisco Nambe.”! ‘*Nambé.”? ‘*Nambé.’? — ‘** Vampe.”4 

' *Namba.”> ‘‘NamiTe.”® ‘*Nampé.”7 ‘* Mambo.”® ** Mambe.”® 





1 Vetancurt (ca. 1698) in Teatro Mex., III, p. 317, 1871. 

2 MS. ca. 1715 quoted by Bandelier in Arch. Inst. Papers, Vv, p. 193, 1890. 
3 PD’ Anville, map Amérique Septentrionale, 1746. 

4 Pike, Exped., 3d map, 1810. 

5 Bent (1849) in Cal. Mess. and Corres., p. 211, 1850. 

6 Simpson, Report to Sec. War, 2d map, 1850. 

7 Domenech, Deserts North Amer., II, p. 63, 1860, 

8 Ward in Ind. Aff. Rep. for 1864, p. 191, 1865. 

9 Ibid. for 1867, p. 212, 1868. 
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‘*San Francisco de Nambe.”? ‘‘ Nambi.”? ‘* Na-imbe,”? given as 
Tewa name. ‘‘ Na-im-be,”‘ given as Tewa name. ‘‘ Nambé” or 
**Nambe.”*® Bandelier uses these forms promiscuously through- 
out his inal Report. ‘*Ntimi;”® this is given as the Hano Tewa 
form; it is evidently merely a poor spelling of WVdémbe’e, cf. 
Fewkes’ spelling of the Hano form given below. ‘‘ Na-i-mbi;”7 
given as the Tewa form. On hearing a pronunciation of this 
spelling a Tewa Indian said, ‘‘ Mr. Bandelier didn’t hit it as nearly 
as the old Mexicans did.” ‘The name has two, not three syllables. 
** Na-i-mbi” sounds like Tewa n@’ymbz ‘ our’ (nd I; ey p 2+ plural 
sign; 62 possessive). ‘‘ Nambe;”® given as the Hano Tewa form; 
cf. Stephen’s spelling of the Hano Tewa form, given above. 
** Na-im-bai.”*® ‘* Nambe (from Nam-bé-é, the native name, proba- 
bly referring to a round hill or a round valley).” !° ‘‘ Nambee.” 

(2) Picuris ‘‘Namm0’lona ‘little mound of earth.’”” This is 
important as a corroboration of the meaning of the Tewa name. 
With the syllable -m0/- cf. Tewa -be’e and Isleta -bur- in the 
Isleta form quoted below. 

(3) Isleta ‘* Namburuap”,* given as the Isleta form. This is 
undoubtedly the old Isleta name. With the syllable -bur- cf. 
Tewa bee, Picuris -mol-. 

(4) Isleta sing. ‘‘ Nambe-hiide”, plu. ‘‘ Nambéhun”’;** given as 
Isleta name for the Nambé people. The first part of the name is 
merely a Span. loanword. 

(5) Jemez Nadmbee. The Nambé people are called Wdambe’e- 
is@af (ts? af ‘ people’). 

(6) Cochiti Vambe’x. This is the old name. The people are 
called Vambe’xme (mx ‘people’). Cf. especially Acoma (8). 

(7) Cochiti Vambé. This is merely a Span. loanword. 

(8) Acoma ‘‘ Nomé’é”.** Cf. especially Cochiti (6). 

(9) Oraibi Hopi 7ékwiveétewa ‘Tewa near the mountains’ 
(tékwi ‘mountain’ ‘mountain range’; ve’é ‘at’ ‘near’; téewa 
<Tewa Jews ‘Tewa’). This name is applied by the Hopi to the 
the Nambé and Tesuque Tewa. 








1 Ind. Aff. Rep. for 1867, p. 213, 1868. 

2 Cooper in Ind. Aff. Rep., p. 161, 1870. 

3 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. I, p. 124, 1890. 

4Thbid., p. 260. 

5 Tbid., passim. 

6 Stephen in Highth Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., p. 37, 1891. 
7 Bandelier, op. cit., pt. I, p. 83, 1892. 

8 Fewkes in Nineteenth Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., pt. 1, p. 614, 1900. 

9 Jouvenceau in Cath. Pioneer, 1, No. 9, p. 12, 1906. 

10 Hodge in Handbook Inds,., pt. 2, p. 15, 1910. 

11 The Valley Ranch, op. cit. 

12 Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 

13 Hodge, op. cit., p. 16. 

14 Gatschet, Isleta MS. vocab. in Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1885, cited in Handbook Inds,, pt. 2, p. 15, 1910. 
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(10) Oraibi Hopi Vambé. This is merely a Span. loanword. 

(11) Eng. Nambé Pueblo, Nambe Pueblo, Nambé, Nambe. 
(<Span.). 

(12) Span. Nambé. (<Tewa Vdémbe’e). 

(13) Span. ‘*San Francisco Nambe”.? ‘‘San Francisco”.? ‘‘St. 
Francis”.* ‘‘San Francisco de Nambe”.* This saint-name is no 
longer in use, although it is well known to the Indians that St. 
Francis is the patron saint of the pueblo. 

Nambé is the second village known by the name Vémbe'e. The 
first village called Vaémbe’e is the pueblo ruin [25:30], which ac- 
cording to Mr. A. V. Kidder, is a very ancient pueblo. Cf. Nambé 
settlement under [23:unlocated ]. 

Of the origin of the Indians now inhabiting Nambé Pueblo, 
Bandelier says: ‘*The people of Nambé are a compound of origi- 
nal Tehuas [Tewa], of Navajos, and of Jicarilla Apaches”.> The 
writer’s Nambé informants, who were reliable, stated that they 
had never heard of any appreciable amount of Navaho or Jicarilla 
Apache blood existing in the Nambé body of Indians. They said 
further that there is not a single Athapascan Indian settled at 
Nambé at present, but that one of the former caciques of the 
pueblo was of Navaho extraction. Bandelier mentions as former 
pueblos of the Nambé Indians: ‘‘T’o B’hi-piing-ge” (a name which 
means merely ‘beyond the mountain’ [25:14] and could be applied 
to any or all of the pueblo ruins [25:18], [25:23], and [25:30] and 
perhaps to other pueblos; see introduction to sheet [23]); ‘‘Ke 
gua-yo” [22:40]; ‘‘A-ga Uo-no” [22:41]; and ‘* Ka-ii-yu” [22:42].° 

Hewett’ mentions as former pueblos of the Nambé these same 
four village names given by Bandelier, and adds Sepxeweé [4:8]: 

Plus loin, ce sont les ruines de Keguaya [22:40], a quelques milles a l’est de 
Nambe et de Tobipange [see above], 4 8 milles au nord-est; on suppose que ce 
sont celles des villages historiques des Nambe. Les ruines d’Agauono [22:41] 
et de Kaayu [22:42] sur le Santuario, 4 quelques milles plus loin au nord-est, 
indiquent probablement l’ancienne résidence de certains clans des Nambe, et 


les traditions rattachent cette tribu a celle des Sepawi sur l’oued El Rito, dans 
la vallée du Chama. 


1Vetancurt (ca. 1693) in Teatro Mex., It, p. 317, 1871. 

2Villa-Sefior, Theatro Amer., II, p. 425, 1748. 

Shea, Cath. Miss., p. 80, 1855. 

4Ward in Ind. Aff. Rep. for 1867, p. 213, 1868. 

5Bandelier, Final Report, pt. I, p. 261, 1890. ; 

6Ibid., pt. 1, p. 84. 1892. Mr. Hodge informs the writer that he made special inquiry regarding 
these names while at Nambé in 1895 and was informed that ‘‘T’o B’hi-ping-ge”’ is a ruin in the Mora 
Mountains about 5 miles east of Nambé; ‘‘Ke-gua-yo”’ is about 3 miles southeast of Nambé, and 
“A-ga Uo-no” (pronounced Agéwano by the Nambé informant) about 4 miles to the eastward, in 
the Mora Mountains. The exact localtiy of ‘‘Ka-i-yu”’ could not be given, although the name was 
known to the Indians. A ruin called Kekwaii is situated near Ag4wano, and another, known as 
Kopiwari, lies about 5 miles north of the present Nambé. 

7Communauteés, p. 33, 1908. 
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Jeancon! writes: 

I have heard some stories that the people of Nambe lived in Pesede-uinge 
[5:37] at one time, but have not been able to corroborate them as I have not 
had the time. 

Nambé Indians informed the writer that the ruins [22:40], 
[22:41], [22:42], [23:36], [25:8], [25:18], [25:23], and [25:30] 
were built and inhabited by their ancestors at various times in 
the past. The unlocated Wijo’oywikej? [22:unlocated] was in- 
habited by their ancestors with the ancestors of all the Tewa 
Indians of other villages. The old Winter cacique of Nambé 
knew the name and location of Sxpzxwe [4:8] and said the Nambé 
or Tewa people used to live at that pueblo, but the latter infor- 
mation was gained only as an answer to a leading question. A 
number of Tewa knew of Sxpzxwe ruin, but not one seemed to 
know definitely that Nambé people used to live there. Oppor- 
tunity has offered to ask only one San Ildefonso and one Santa 
Clara Indian about the tradition that the ancestors of the Nambé 
Indians formerly inhabited P'eseve’onwikeje [5:37]. They had 
not heard of such a tradition. It appears that Mr. Jeancon ob- 
tained his information at Santa Clara Pueblo. 

There is at present only one estufa (kiva) at Nambé, and this is 
a Winter estufa. The only cacique is a Winter cacique. This 
estufa is of the round above-ground type, like the south estufa of 
San Ildefonso. It contains some faces of kosd crudely painted on 
the pillars of itsinterior. The estufa is in the somewhat irregular 
courtyard of the village about 200 feet east of the Government 
schoolhouse. The old cacique says that he has been told by 
Indians now dead that the high land where the church [23:10] 
stands was covered in earlier times with houses of the pueblo. 
See [25:30], [23:10], [28:11], [23:12], [23:6], [23:7], [23:8], [23:9]. 

[23:6] Nambé 7sehw’u ‘eagle arroyo’ (tse ‘eagle’ of any species; Aw’u 
‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). The whole arroyo is called thus. Cf. 
the names [24:15], [24:6], [24:7], and [24:8]. The part of this 
arroyo immediately west of Nambé Pueblo is called by the Nambé 
Indians ‘west arroyo’, the part immediately north of Nambé 
Pueblo ‘north arroyo’; see [23:7], [23:8]. 

[23:7] Nambé Tsdmpuyjeriyrhwu ‘‘west arroyo’ (tsédmpye ‘west’ 
<tsdn yp ‘to set’, pije ‘toward’; in locative and adjective-form- 
ing postfix; Awu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). The part of the 
arroyo [23:6] immediately west of Nambé Pueblo is called thus. 
See [23:6], [23:8]. Cf. [23:12]. 


1Explorations in Chama Basin, New Mexico, Records of the Past, Mar.-Apr., p. 108, 1911. 
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[23:8] Nambé Pimpijeiyprhwu ‘north arroyo’? (Pimpije ‘north’ 
<piyy ‘mountain’ ‘up country’, pzje ‘toward’; iy / locative 
and adjective-forming postfix; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 
The part of the arroyo [23:6] immediately north of Nambé 
Pueblo is called thus. See [23:6], [28:7]. Cf. [23:12]. 

[23:9] Nambé Apo, A poge ‘the race-track’ ‘place down at the race- 
track’ (g# ‘to run’; fo ‘track’ ‘trail’ ‘road’; ge ‘down at’ 
‘over at’). : 

This track for ceremonial foot-racing is now seldom used. It 
extends several hundred feet in an east-west direction on the level 

land north of the part of the Zsehwu [28:6] called Pimpijein p- 

hwu [23:8] and due north of Nambé Pueblo. This is the only 
race-track which at present exists at Nambé, so far as could be 
learned. 

[23:10] Nambé MWsate, Mimbe’ynmisiate ‘the church’ ‘ Nambé church’ 
(misdte ‘church’ < mist < Span. misa ‘Roman Catholic mass’, fe 

‘dwelling-place’ ‘house’; Waémbe’e, see [23:5]; iy locative and 
adjective-forming soiise: 

[23:11] Nambé Ww, Vémbenwu * below’ ‘ below the roundish earth’ 
referring to [28:5] (nwu ‘below’; Wdmbee, see [23:5]). This 
name is applied to a strip of low land about a hundred feet wide 
extending along Nambé Creek [23:1] at Nambé Pueblo. It is 
applied especially to the part of this low land due south of Nambé 
estufa (see [23:5]) and just west of the gulch [23:12]. 

There is a spring at this place which is thought to contain better 
water than that obtained from the creek or from the irrigation 
ditches. 

[23: 12] Naxabé ae rewipas -pkohwu ‘eastern arroyo’ (¢@mpije ‘east’ 
<tayyp ‘sun’ page ‘toward’; “in hacasiye and adjective-forming 
postfix; kohwwu ‘arroyo with barrancas’ < ko ‘ barranea’, hw u 
‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

This is a small gulch just east of Nambé Pueblo. Cf. [23:7] 
and [23:8]. 

[23:13] Nambé ’O’epiy of obscure etymology (’o’e unexplained, possi- 
bly meaning ‘little metate’ or ‘little scar’ but the intonation is 
wrong for either of these interpretations; pi ‘ mountain’). 

The two circles on the map indicate the location and extent of 
the hill or hills thus called. 

[28:14] Nambé Pogwawit ‘drag water gap’ (fo ‘water’; gwa ‘to 
drag’; wi’ ‘ gap’). Why the gap is thus called was not under- 
stood by the informants. A San Ildefonso Indian said that it 
refers perhaps to the sluggish manner in which water flows through 
the sand. 

The main wagon road connecting Nambé with Santa Fe passes 
through this gap. 
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[23:15] Nambé P*abovikwaje, P*abouwi ‘height of the roundish hill of 
the yucca’ ‘roundish hill of the yucca’ (p‘a@ yueca ‘ Yucca bac- 
cata’; bow ‘roundish hill’ of large size; kwaje ‘ height’). 

The ends of 7" antekwajé [23:16] tapering toward the south and 
east are called thus. See [23:16]. 

[23:16] Nambé Z"antekwajé ‘sun dwelling-place height’ (¢'@y,r ‘sun’; 
te ‘dwelling-place’ ‘house’; /wajé ‘height’) For the name cf. 
T'ant akwaje [17:9]. The name is peculiar and poetic. 

This great bare hill has a high rounded point to the northwest. 
To the south and east it runs out into P'abouthwajze [23:15]. See 
also [23:17]. 

[23:17] Nambé 7Z"antebww ‘sun dwelling-place corner’ (7Z"ante-, see 
[23:16]; bw ‘large low roundish place’). 

This large dry corner is west of and sheltered by [23:16], from 
which it takes its name. 

[23:18] Nambé A’vsajita’a ‘ gentle slope where the prairie-dogs move 
about’ (kita, said to be an old form equivalent to kz ‘ prairie- 
dog’, just as one hears in modern Tewa both pe and peta applied 
to what is apparently but one species of rodents, resembling kan- 
garoo rats; 72 ‘to moveabout, at, orin a place’; ta’a ‘gentle slope’). 
Prairie-dogs actually live at the place. The prairie a short dis- 
tance east of Nambé Pueblo is called thus. Cf. [23:22]. 

[23:19] Nambé Pibuhwu, see [24:39]. 

[23:20] Nambé Zajehwu, see [24:43]. 

[23:21] Nambé P‘awopin, see [24:44]. 

[23:22] Nambé Wobe ‘high plain’ (unanalyzable). 

The name refers to a large, level, barren area exceeding a mile 
square. 

[23:23] Nambé Pen pugwekaboui’in rhwu ‘arroyo by the round hills 
of the snaky mountain-mahogany thickets’, referring to [28:24] 
(Pen puqwekaboui, see [23:24]; vy locative and adjective-form- 
ing postfix; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

This arroyo runs down between the little hills [23:24] and the 
height [23:16]. 

[23:24] Nambé Pen puqwekaboui ‘the round hills of the snaky moun- 
tain-mahogany thickets’ (pen pu ‘snake’; gwe ‘mountain mahog- 
any’ ‘Cercocarpus parvifolius’; £a,‘denseness’ ‘dense’ ‘ forest’ 
‘thicket’; dowd ‘large roundish pile’ ‘round hill’). 

These hills give the name to the arroyo [23:23]. 

[23:25] (1) Nambé ’ Obipowe ‘duck creek’ (?oby ‘duck’; Powe * water’ 
‘creek’ < po ‘water’, we locative). 

(2) Tesuque Kutanihwu ‘pointed rock arroyo’, referring to 
[23:37] (Kuta’*-, see [23:37]; ni a Tesuque form of *¢7 locative 
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and adjective-forming postfix; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). It 
is well known at Nambé and Tesuque that the names differ. 

(83) Span. Chupadero Creek ‘sucking place creek’. For the 
name cf. [14:87], [22:51], [22:58]. The upper course of this 
arroyo is called by the Nambé Pepo, see [23:34]. Name [23:25] 
and name [23:34] begin to be applied about where [23:33] joins 
the waterway. Whether the Tesuque and Span. names apply like 
the Nambé name to the lower course only or include [23:34] has 
not been determined. On the writer’s first visit to Nambé it was 
learned that ’ Oé1powe is sometimes also called "Upowe ‘awl creek’ 
Cy ‘awl’? ‘punch’) but this information is probably incorrect. 
See [23:37], [23:34]. 

[23:26] Nambé Jémp‘age’t”oku ‘hills of the broad, flat place of the 
willows’, referring to [23:27] (Jdmp‘agz, see [23:27]; ’2” locative 
and adjective-forming postfix; ’okw ‘hill’). These low hills are 
evidently named from the arroyo [23:27]. 

[23:27] Nambé Jémp'agikohwu ‘broad, flat arroyo of the willows’ 
(én p ‘willow’; pag ‘largeness and flatness’ ‘large and flat’; 
kohwu ‘arroyo with barrancas’ <ko ‘barranca’, Aww ‘large 
groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

There appear to be now no willows in this arroyo. 

[23:28] Nambé Sdywekwage ‘sandstone mesa’ (s¢ywe ‘sandstone’; 
kwage ‘mesa’ ‘height’). It is said that the Namhbé people say also 
Sdywewage; the last two syllables they do not understand, but 
take them to be equivalent to -hwage. 

This is a flattish hill. It gives the name to the arroyo [23:29]. 

[23:29] Nambé Sdywekwageiyehwu, Sdywekwage vy rphwu ‘arroyo of 
sandstone mesa’, referring to [23:28] (Sdywekwage, Sdywewage, 
see [23:28]; ’2y 7 locative and adjective-forming postfix; Aww 
‘large groove’ arroyo’). 

[23:30] Nambé Tsewaei ‘ great yellow gap’ (ise ‘yellowness’ ‘yellow’; 
wads ‘wide gap’). Cf. Ts#wauvi[15:23]. A yellowish hill appears 
to be called by this name. The name gives rise to that of [23:31]. 

[23:31] Nambé Tsewasihwu ‘great yellow gap arroyo’, referring to 
[23 :30] (Tsewae, see [23:30]; Aww ‘large groove’ arroyo’). 

[23:32] Nambé ’/n petebe’e ‘round smoke house’ (in ye ‘smoke’; te 
‘dwelling-place’ ‘house’; bee ‘roundishness’ ‘roundness like a 
ball’). Why the name is given was not known to the writer’s 
informants. 

[23:33] Nambé Zentyuwe’iyqwoge ‘ flute talk delta’ (¢ey 7 * hollow tube’ 
‘flute’; ¢wwe said to mean ‘to talk’ ‘to whistle’, the ordinary 
word meaning ‘to talk’ being simply tw; ’4y plocative and adjective- 
forming postfix; gwoge ‘delta’ ‘down where it cuts through’ < gwo 
‘to cut through’, ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). Why the name is 
given was not known to the informants. 
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[23:34] Nambé Px fo, see [22:38]. 

[23:35] Nambé Puywekwajée ‘buttocks thorn height’ (pu ‘region 
about the anus’ ‘ buttocks’; ywe ‘thorn’; Awajé ‘ height’). 

This is quite a high mesa; its sides ‘secu steep are not cliffs. 
Why the name is given was not known to the informants. Cf. 
[23:36], [23:38]. 

[23:36] Nambé Puywekwaje oywikeje ‘buttocks thorn height pueblo 
ruin’ (Puywekwaje, see [23:35]; ’onwikejd ‘pueblo ruin’ < ’onwt 
‘pueblo’, kejz ‘old’ postpound). 

This is an ancient adobe pueblo ruin, said to have been inhab- 
ited by some of the ancestors of the Nambé people. 

[23:37] Nambé Kutadiwe, Kutadi ‘place of the painted rock’ ‘the 
painted rock’ (ku ‘rock’ ‘stone’; tg’? ‘a painting’; ’dwe locative; 
*v* locative and adjective-forming postpound). 

This is a large isolated rock, on the west face of which faint 
Indian pictographs as well as partially obliterated Mexican letters 
are still to be seen. This rock gives the waterway [23:25] its 
Tesuque name. 

[23:38] Nambé Puywekwajlinfwu ‘projecting point of buttocks 
thorn height’, referring to [23:35] (Puywekwaje, see [23:35]; 
“inp locative and adjective-forming postfix; fw ‘horizontally 
projecting corner or point’). 

[23:39] Nambé Tanababuhwu ‘arroyo of dry field corner’, referring 
ip [23:40] (Lanababwu, see [28:40]; Awu ‘large groove’ 

‘arroyo’). 

[23:40] Nambé Tanababwu ‘dry field corner’ (fa ‘dryness’ ‘dry’; 
naba ‘cultivable field’; bw’u ‘large low roundish place’). 

It is said that this arid corner was cultivated long, long ago. 
The place gives the name to the gulch [23:39]. 

[23:41] Namhbé’ Obajata’a ‘gentle slope of an unidentified species of 
weed called ’vbaja’ (obaja a kind of weed; ta’a ‘gentle slope’). 

There were none of the ’obaja weeds on the slope when the 
writer visited it. 

[23:42] Nambé P‘ep‘apdnd:” ‘place of the half-burnt wood’ (p‘e 
‘wood’ ‘timber’ ‘log’; pa ‘to burn’ ‘state of being burnt’ 
‘burnt’; pdéyy ‘half’ in the sense of ‘not thoroughly or com- 
pletely’; ’2”* locative and adjective-forming postfix). The name 
refers to the height south of Nambé Creek opposite [23:43]. No 
burnt wood was seen at the place. 

[28: 43] Nambé Zein phu’u ‘cottonwood arroyo’ (¢e‘ cottonwood tree’ 
‘ Populus wislizeni’; . inf locative and adjective-forming postfix; 
hwu ‘large groove’ ‘ arroyo’). 

This dry gulch enters Nambé Creek just below the locality 
[23:45]. The gulch begins at the locality [23:44]. 
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[23:44] Nambé Kuk'xp'age ‘ gravelly flat place’ (kuk'x ‘gravel? <ku 
‘stone’, k‘x# as in ok‘ ‘ sand’; p‘a ‘largeness and flatness’ ‘large 
and flat’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). 

This is a high, arid, somewhat sandy and gravelly place. Here 
[23:43] begins. 

[23:45] Nambé Pofsej2be’e ‘small corner of the yellow squash(es)’ (po 
‘squash’ ‘ pumpkin’; ésejz ‘ yellowness’ ‘yellow’; e’e ‘small low 
roundish place’). 

This is a little dell on both sides of Nambé Creek at a sharp 
turn in the creek. There are some cottonwood trees there, also 
cultivated fields. 

[23:46] Nambé MWahupowe, see [22:39]. 

[23:47] Nambé TZsufsen pihwu ‘arroyo of the yellow ¢su,’ an unidenti- 
fied weed (Zsytsenpi-, see [25:58]; Awu ‘large groove’ ‘ar- 
royo’). Whether the name 7syésen ri- referred originally to this 
arroyo or to the mountain [25:58] is uncertain. 

[eres Nambé Aosoge, ’ Okupxygekosoge * place of the big arroyo’ 

‘place of the big oad aap beyond the hills’ (ko ‘ barranca’; so 
‘largeness’ ‘large’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; ’Okupenge, see 
under [23:3]). 

The upper course of this large arroyo is called Pet‘adahwu 
see [23:58]. 

[23:49] Nambé Tetsekwaje ‘height of a kind of whitish earth called 
tetse’ found at this place and of which no use is made <¢e un- 
explained, ésg ‘whiteness’ ‘ white’). Cf. [28:50]. 

There are many small piles of stones on top of this height, 
seemingly placed there for some religious purpose. See [23:50], 
[23:51], [23:52]. 

[23:50] Nambé Zéefsebwu ‘corner of a kind of whitish earth called 
tetse’ ( Telse-, see [23:49]; bwu ‘large low roundish place’). Cf. 
[23:49]. This name is applied to the locality between [23:49] and 
the arroyo [23:48]. See [28:49], [28:51], [23:52]. 

[23:51] A large artificial pile of earth. 

[23:52] Several small piles of stones. 

[23:53] Old and partially obliterated wagon road oo Nambé 
Pueblo and Callamongue [21:25]. 

[23:54] Nambé Qwepupo’oku ‘mountain mahogany roots water hill’ 
(gwe ‘mountain mahogany’ pene ee: pea called by 
the Mexicans palo duro; pu ‘base’ ‘root’; po ‘water’ ‘spring’; 
’oku hill’). It was said that there is no place called merely 
Qwepupo. 

This small hill is correctly located on the sheet. The old 
wagon road [23:53] passes between this hill and [23:49]. 
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[23:55] Nambé Dets?’a’a ‘lean coyote slope’ (de ‘coyote’; ts¢ ‘leanness’ 
‘lean’; ’a’a ‘steep slope’). 

This slope runs up high toward the south. In summer it is 

- grassy and green. The white stratum [23:56] is at this place. 

[23:56] Nambé pun reise, pun pe sx’ iwe ‘the white white-earth’ ‘ place 
of the white white-earth’ (fwnyze ‘a kind of white earth’, see 
Mrinerats; fsx ‘whiteness’ ‘ white’; ’¢we locative). 

This is a broad stratum of white at a place [23:55], marked by 
the presence of cliffs. 

[23:57] Nambé Pext'adapo, Pxt'adapopi ‘spring of the deer wanting 
to tremble’ (px ‘mule-deer’; ¢‘ada ‘to want to tremble’ ‘to be 
about to tremble’ <¢a, usually fata, ‘to tremble’, daa ‘to 
want’; po ‘water’ ‘spring’; fopz ‘spring’ <po ‘water’, pz ‘to 
issue’), The meaning of the name was not very clear to the 
informants. 

This is a perennial spring of good water at the foot of a cliff of 
soft rock on the south side of the arroyo bed. The spring gives 
the name [23:58] to the upper part of the arroyo. 

[23:58] Nambé Pxt'adahwu ‘arroyo of the deer wanting to tremble’ 
said to refer to the spring [23:57] (Pxt ada, see [28:57]; hwu 
‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

The upper part of the Hosoge [28:48] is called thus. 

[23:59] Nambé WVampchegz ‘red earth with many little gulches’ (ndy 
‘earth’; ~2 ‘redness’ ‘red’; hegd ‘gulched’ </e’e ‘little groove’ 
‘eulch’ ‘arroyito’, gz as in many adjectives which denote shape). 
Cf. [18:3]. 

The large region bearing this name is reddish in color and much 
cut by small gulches. It is bordered on the east by Wémpibw’u 
[23:60]. All the vague region beyond, i. e. south of Wémpcheg?, 
is called Vimpipenge ‘beyond the red earth’ (peyge ‘ beyond’). 

[23:60] Nambé Vémpibw’u ‘ large, low, roundish place of the red earth’ 
(ndm*pi-, as in [23:59]; bw’w ‘large, low, roundish place’). 

[23:61] Tesuque Creek, see [26:1]. 

[23:62] Tesuque ’Atuywepenge iy pkohwu, see [26:2]. 


UNLOCATED 


Nambé names of places not at all definitely located are included 
here. 

Bihilbiteqwa ‘the houses of the Vigils’ (Brhzl <Span. Vigil, family 
name +67 possessive +7¢eqwa ‘house’ < te ‘dwelling-place,’ gwa 
denoting state of being a receptacle). ‘The name refers to a group 
of four or five houses near Nambé Creek, about a mile east of 
Nambé Pueblo. The houses are the homes of Nambé Indians the 
Mexican family name of most of whom happens to be Vigil. 
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Hence the name. The place is sometimes called in Eng. Upper 
Nambé. 


Nambé Buwatakwiwe ‘dry bread stone place’ (buwa ‘bread’; fa dry- 
ness’ ‘dry’; ku, ko ‘stone’; ’iwe locative). 

A place east of Nambé. ‘Why the name is given was not known 
to the informant. 

Nambé Johekewe ‘cane-cactus arroyito height’ (jo ‘cane-cactus’ 
‘Opuntia arborescens’; he’e ‘little groove’ ‘arroyito’ ‘gulch’; 
kewe ‘height’ ‘peak’). The name may refer to one or more than 
one arroyito. 

The place is somewhat east of Nambé. 

Nambé Kafuwisi ‘leaf point’ (ka ‘leaf’; {wu ‘horizontally project- 
ing corner’; wzé¢ ‘horizontally projecting corner’). 

This is a height east of Nambé. See Aa fuwiiv’ onwikeji, below. 

Nambé Ka fuwis’onwiket ‘leaf point pueblo ruin’ (Aafuwim, see 
next item above; ’oywikejt ‘pueblo ruin’ <’oywi ‘pueblo’, kez 
‘old’ postpound). This is the name applied to a small pueblo 
ruin said to exist on top of Aafuwiv. The informant knew no 
details concerning it and nothing about its history. 

Nambé Awe’iykoge ‘oak arroyo’ (kwe ‘oak’; *iyy locative and 
adjective-forming postfix; ko ‘ barranca’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). 

This is a gulch east of Nambé. 

Nambé Kowdge, Rowagenwu. ‘place down where the hair is or was 
dressed’ ‘place down beneath where the hair is or was dressed’ 
(kowd ‘to dress hair’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; nw ‘beneath’). 

This is a place east of Nambé. 

Nambé Kuhaje, Kuhajeiwe ‘the hanging rock’ ‘place of the hanging 
rock’ (ku ‘stone’ ‘rock’; hajé ‘to hang’ intransitive; *¢we 
locative). 

Nambé Kupiboud ‘round hill of the red rock(s)’ (ku ‘stone’ ‘rock’; pz 
‘redness’ ‘red’; bowe ‘round hill’). Cf. [25:40]. 

A place several miles southwest of Nambé; some Mexicans live 
there, it is said. 

Nambé Kupohwu ‘cob creek’ (ky ‘cob’ ‘corn- cob’; Je u ‘creek 
with water in it’ < po ‘water’, Awu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

A place in the mountains cat of N ambé. 

Span. Rio de en Medio, Rio en el Medio, ‘middle river’, said to be a 
southern tributary of Nambé Creek. Cf. [22:28]. 

Eng. and Span. Nambé settlement. The name Nambé is applied 
rather vaguely to all the country about Nambé Pueblo. Nambé 
post-office is at present in a store kept by a Mexican about half a 
mile west of Nambé Pueblo. Some Mexicans who live a short 
distance east of Pojoaque say that they live at Nambé. 
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Nambé Nwey rkoge, Nweyrhwu ‘rock-pine arroyo’ (yweyy ‘rock- 
pine’ ‘ Pinus scopulorum’; ko ‘barranca’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; 
hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

This is an arroyo in the mountains east of Nambé. 
pepe Poa’ ‘place of the steep slope by the water’ (fo ‘water’; 
wa ‘steep slope’; *2 locative and adjective-forming postfix). 
This is a place in the mountains east of Nambé. It is north of 
Podendiwe; see next item below. 
Nambé Podendiwe ‘empty water place’ (po ‘water’; dey ‘emptiness’ 
‘empty’; *2we locative). 
This place is in the mountains es of Nambé, south of Po’a7; 
see above. 

Nambé Poin pa’a ‘cane slope’ (po ‘cane’, probably ‘Phragmites 
communis’, called by the Mexicans carrizo; ’i7, locative and 
adjective-forming postfix; ’a’a ‘steep slope’). 

This place is several miles southeast of Nambé. 
Nambé Pomawi, said to mean ‘where the water gouges out’ (po 
‘water’; mauwz said to mean ‘to gouge out’, but this is doubtful). 
This is a place in the mountains east of Nambé. 
Reape Peywr’t ‘black gap’ (p' oy / ‘blackness’ ‘black’; we ‘gap’ 
‘ pass’). 
This is a gap in the hills south of Nambé. It is said that the 
road connecting Nambé and Santa Fe which passes through [23:14] 
passes also through this gap. 

Nambé Qwey pjopo ‘water or creek of an unidentified species of rodent 
resembling the woodrat’ (qwey jo a species of rodent < gweyys 
a species of rodent, 70 augmentative; fo ‘water’ ‘creek’). 

This is a creek in the high mountains east of Nambé. 

Nambé Qwentsikewe ‘peak of the eye of an unidentified species of 
rodent resembling the woodrat’ (gweyy a species of rodent; ts2 
‘eye’; kewe ‘peak’ ‘height’). 

This is a small peak in the high mountains east of Nambé. 

Nambé Szxyk‘ohwu ‘arroyo of an unidentified species of bush’ (seyk‘o 
an unidentified species of bush the wood of which is very hard; 
hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

This is an arroyo east of Nambé. 

Nambé S@ywe fukwajée ‘squirrel point height’ (s@ywe a kind of 

squirrel; fw ‘horizontally projecting point’; kwajé ‘ height’). 
This is a height in the high mountains east of Nambé. 

Nambé Sepohwu ‘bluebird creek’ (se ‘bluebird’ of several species: 
pohwu ‘creek with water in it’ < po ‘water’, dw u ‘large groove’ 
‘arroyo’). 

This is an arroyo situated along the eastern boundary of sheet 
[23]. Cf. Sepokese, next below. 
87584°—29 ETH—16——24 
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Nambé Sepokese ‘bluebird water height’ (sepo-, see next above; hese 
‘height’). 

This is a place near Sepohw’u; see next item above. 

Nambé Stheiyko ‘belly-ache arroyo’ (sz ‘belly’; he ‘ache’ ‘aching’; 
>in pf locative and adjective-forming postfix; ko ‘ barranca’). 

This is a gulch somewhere near the eastern boundary of sheet 
[23]. 

Nambé Tsepoure Seagle’s head’ (tse ‘eagle’ of any species; pove said to 
mean ‘head’ < fo ‘head’, “e unexplained). Cf. [24:37]. 

This is a hillock south of Nambé, in plain sight of the pueblo, 
probably somewhere near [28:13]. The name was not known to 
the informants with whom the author took walks in the hills south 
of Nambé. 

Nambé 7%7w7’2 ‘flaking-stone gap’ (¢s2’¢ ‘flaking-stone’; w77 ‘gap’). 

This is a gap in the hills or mountains far east of Nambé. Cf. 
Tsiwiboui, next below. 

Nambé 7Zstwibouz ‘round hill by flaking-stone gap’, referring to 
Tsiw?’t, next above (042 ‘roundish pile or hill’). 

Upper Nambé, see Behzlbiteqwa under [238:unlocated], above. 

Vigil’s place. See Bihilbditegwa under [23:unlocated], above. 


[24] NAMBE NORTH SHEET 


This sheet (map 24) shows the country immediately north of Nambé 
Pueblo. No ruins are known to exist in the area. The place-names 
were all obtained at Nambé. 


[24:1] Nambé /usoge ‘the large arroyo’ (Aw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’; 
so ‘largeness’ ‘large’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). 

The uppermost course of this arroyo, which is canyon-like, is 
called Kupiis?’i; see [25:40]. The Husoge flows into Kup'en phwu 
[21:11]. 

[24:2] Nambé Hybahegs ‘ one-seeded juniper belts gulched’ (Ay ‘ one- 
seeded juniper’ ‘Juniperus monosperma’; 6a’a ‘woman’s belt’, 
probably here referring to belts of juniper; Aegz ‘ gulched’). 

A large high area of broken land lying north of the central 
course of the Husoge is called thus. It is said that until a few 
years ago the northern line of the Nambé Pueblo land grant ran 
through the Hubahegi; now the line extends south of this place, 
it is said. 

[24:3] Nambé Petehw’u, see [22:35]. 

[24:4] Nambé Pekehwu ‘sharp fruit arroyo’ (pe ‘ripeness’ ‘ripe’ 
‘fruit’; ce ‘sharpness’ ‘sharp’, said, e. g., of cactus thorns; Aw 
‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 
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[24:5] (1) Nambé’ Osxwe ‘ place of the unidentified weed species called 
osx’ (ose a species of weed; we locative). 

(2) Span. Gallinero ‘ place for keeping chickens’ ‘chicken house 
or yard’, probably so called because of fancied resemblance in shape 
between the ridge and a chicken house. 

Both Nambé and Span. names seem to refer rather vaguely 
to the whole arid locality. 

[24:6] Nambé Zseqweywise ‘eagle-tail point’ (tse ‘ eagle’ of any species; 
quey yp ‘tail’; wed ‘ horizontally projecting point’, here referring 
to the westward projecting end of the little hill). There are sev- 
eral names on the sheet which contain ¢se ‘eagle.’ 

The hill by this name gives the names to [24:7] and [24:8]. 

[24:7] Nambé Zseqweywivipenge ‘beyond eagle-tail point’, referring 
to [24:6] (Tseqweywisi, see [24:6]; Penge ‘beyond’). This name 
seems to be applied rather definitely to the locality just north of 
the hills [24:6]. 

[24:8] Nambé Tseqweywiur’in phwu ‘arroyo by eagle-tail point’, refer- 
ring to [24:6] ( Zseqweywiuz, see [24:6]; vy locative and adjective- 
forming postfix; hw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

This arroyo flows into Kup‘ey phw’u [21:11]. Notice the places 
with names in its upper course. 

[24:9] Nambé ’?Ok‘dwe’d ‘sandy gap’ (ok'd ‘sand’; wee‘ gap’). This 
name refers definitely to a gap through which the arroyo [24:8] 
passes, and vaguely to the whole region about the gap. 

[24:10] Nambé WVdntsey pige ‘ place of the white earth’ (nd ‘ earth’; 
isen i ‘whiteness’ ‘white’, applied to the White Corn Maiden 
and found in some other place-names <ésx ‘white’, nz un- 
explained but occurring with some other color names; ge ‘down 
at’ ‘ over at’). . 

The earth is whitish at this place. There are low hillocks on 
the northern side of the arroyo [24:8]. 

[24:11] Nambé P'ete’e ‘trap estufa’ (p‘e ‘trap’ of any kind; Ze’e 
‘estufa’). For the name ef. Site’e [19:43]. This name is applied 

.to two little springs in the bed of the arroyo [24:8] near the 
source of the arroyo. 

[24:12] Nambé Migelkohwu, see [21:32]. 

[24:13] Nambé Creek, see [19:3]. 

[24:14] Nambé 7Zsehw’u, see [23:6]. 

[24:15] Nambé Zseqwajo, Tseqwajo’oku said to mean ‘ where the eagle 
dragged very much’ ‘hill where the eagle dragged very much’ 
(tse ‘eagle’; gwa ‘to drag’; jo augmentative). The reason for 
applying the name was not known to the informants. ‘There are 
several other names on the sheet in which ¢se ‘eagle’ appears. 
The name applies to a small hill somewhat farther west than the 
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other hills shown on this part of the sheet. The old trail from 
Nambé to Cundayé6 passes east of this hill. 

[24:16] Nambé Pon pih'e*’, Pon pik'ekwajée ‘dodge plumed arroyo 
shrub place’ ‘dodge plumed arroyo shrub height’ (von rz ‘plamed 
arroyo shrub’ ‘ Fallugia paradoxa acuminata’; k‘e ‘to dodge’; 
kwajé ‘height’). The verb £‘¢* appears to be used much as is 
Eng. ‘to dodge.’ The exact meaning of the name was not under- 
stood by the informants. This name is applied to two ridges, the 
more southerly one having a depression in its middle. 

An old trail leading to P*ojo [24:21] passes east of Pon pik‘e”. 

[24:17] Nambé Havepdtkewe ‘fasting thread peak or height’ 
(Hasepi'-, see [24:19]; kewe ‘ peak’ ‘height’). Perhaps the 
name L/asepd@’?- was originally applied to the arroyo [24:19]. 
See [24:18]. 

[24:18] Nambé Tobapupi, Tobapupiiwe ‘cliff roots come out’ ‘place 
where the cliff roots come out’ (tobe ‘cliff’; pu ‘base’, here 

‘root’; pz ‘to come out’ ‘to issue’; Zwe locatirey 

A peculiar mineral for mation, probably of fossil origin, is found 
at this place. Straight pieces of brownish stone resembling 
fragments of human ribs are found protruding from the ground, 
‘coming up’, here and there on the southern slope of [24:17] 
near the base of some low cliffs. These pieces of stone are said 
by the Nambé Indians to be the pw ‘roots’ of the cliff, which is 
conceived of as having roots as does a plant. Earl and Archie 
Bolander, sons of the teacher of the Government Indian school at 
Nambé, had also noticed this formation and had supposed it to 
consist of fossilized bones. 

[24:19] (1) Nambé Havep@’tisi’c ‘fasting thread canyon’ (have ‘to 
fast’ ‘to hold a religious fast’; pq@’? ‘thread’; és2’2 ‘canyon’). 
The meaning of the name was not fully understood by the 
informants. It is not clear what ‘fasting’ has to do with 
‘ thread’. 

The locality would be a good place to fast since it is absolutely 
devoid of food and water. There is ordinarily not even a thread- 
like stream of water in the bed of the ‘canyon’. This waterway 
should be called a Aww rather than a fs2’2, as the informants re- 
marked; cf. -kohwu in Nambé (2), below. Cf. [24:17] and [24:21]. 

(2) Nambé Tobabwinrkohwu ‘cliff corner arroyo’ (Tobabwu, 
see [24:20]; *in locative and adjective-forming postfix; hohwu 
‘arroyo with barrancas’ <ko ‘barranca’, Aww ‘large groove’ 
‘arroyo’). This name is applied because the arroyo is conceived 
of as flowing about the low place [24:20]. 

This arroyo and the arroyo [24:25] are the chief peach: of 
the 7sehwu [24:14]. Cf. [24:20]. 


ad 
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[24:20] (1) Nambé Hasepd’tbwu ‘fastening thread corner’, probably 
referring to [24:19] (Hawxpd@’s-, see [24:19]; bw’u ‘large low 
roundish place’). 

(2) Nambé Tobabw’u ‘cliff corner’ (toda ‘cliff’; b2°u ‘large low 
roundish place’). Thecorner is called thus because it is surrounded 
on the north and west by the named little hills with cliffs [24:17], 
[24:16], [24:27], and [24:28]. The arroyos [24:19] and [24:25] 
may be called after this low place. 

[24:21] Nambé P'ojo ‘the big hole’ (p‘o ‘hole’; jo augmentative). 

This hole is merely a natural pit or cave at the base of a tall 
cliff. Coyotes sleep and raise their young at this place according 
to an old informant. An old trail leads between [24:16] and 
[24:17] to the place. The gulch by the hole drains into the 
arroyo [24:19]. See [24:22]. 

[24:22] Nambé P'ojobwu, P'ojopxeygebwu ‘corner by the big hole’ 
‘corner beyond the big hole’, referring to [24:21] (p‘ojo, see 
[24:21]; bw’w ‘large low roundish place’; pxyge ‘beyond’). The 
two forms of the name refer to the same locality. — 

[24:23] Nambé LHodewe ‘gray coyote place’ (ho ‘grayness’ ‘gray’; de 
‘coyote’; we locative). 

This place is a short distance northwest of [24:32]. It gives 
names to [24:24] and [24:25]. The arroyo [24:25] begins at this 
place. 

[24:24] Nambé Hodewepenge ‘beyond gray coyote place’, referring to 
[24:23] (Lodewe, see [24:23]; penge ‘beyond’). - 

The arroyo [24:19] is said to commence at this place. 

[24:25] (1) Nambé Hodewehw’u ‘gray coyote place arroyo’, referring 
to [24:23] (Hodewe, see [24:23]; hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 
So called because it begins at Hodewe [24:23]. 

(2) Tobabuli’w ‘cliff corner arroyo’, referring to [24:20] (Toba- 
bwu, see [24:20]; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). Cf. [24:19]. 

This arroyo and the arroyo [24:19] are the chief tributaries of the 
Tsehwu [24:14]. The little arroyo [24:26] is tributary to [24:25]. 

[24:26] Nambé Vémp‘endihwu ‘black earth arroyo’ (ndyp ‘earth’; 
penf ‘blackness’ ‘black’; ’2” locative and adjective-forming post- 
fix; hw wu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

This gulch runs into the arroyo [24:25]. 

[24:27] Nambé Tsxhesen p ‘white morning’ (és ‘whiteness’ ‘ white’; 
hesen r ‘morning’, cf. the common expression /elend2” ‘in the 
morning’ < heey ‘morning’, ’4” locative and adjective-forming 
postfix). 

This little arid knob of a hill has a very pretty and poetic name. 
The old trail north from Nambé passes between it and [24:15]. 

[24:28] Nambé pun pek'ondi, pun pek' ondi*kwajé ‘place where the 
white earth called fun ye is dug’ ‘height where the white earth 
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called fun re is dug’ (fun re a kind of white earth used in pottery 
making, see under Minerats; kon ‘to dig’; *2”* locative and 
adjective-forming postfix; jeoah? ‘height’). 

A horizontal layer of pure white fun runs near the top of the 
hill. The hill contains two peculiar cave-dwellings [24:29] and 
east of it are the ‘ water-jar on the head’ rocks [24:30]. 

[24:29] (1) Nambé Todaqwa, Tobaqwaé wwe ‘the cliff-dwellings’ ‘the 
place of the cliff-dwellings’ (écba ‘cliff’; gwa denoting state of 
being a receptacle, here about dauidalai to ‘cave’ or ‘house’; 
*¢we locative). 

(2) Nambé Sesababuwate, Sxsabapante ‘ovens of the Sesaba’ 
(Sesaba, a being personated on certain occasions by a masked 
man who goes about Nambé Pueblo flogging children with a whip 
of yucca; buwate, pante ‘oven’ <buwa ‘bread’, te ‘dwelling- 
place’ ‘apartment’; pay ‘bread’ <Span. pan ‘bread’). The 
caves are said to have something to do with the Szsaba cere- 
mony; hence the name. 

These are large caves with flat floors and roundish roofs, seem- 
ingly artificially excavated. Traces of smoke can be seen on the 
roofs. These caves closely resemble the typical dwelling-caves of 
the Pajarito Plateau. The caves are part way up the steep side of 
the hill [24:28]. The hillside forms a fold, so that the two caves 
face each other. The eastern cave is high enough for a man to 
stand upright in it; the western cave is only about 3 feet high. 
See [24:28]. 

[24:30] (1) Nambé Pobedn regi ‘water-jar on the head’ (pobe ‘ water- 
jar’ ‘olla’ <po ‘water’, be ‘jar’ ‘pottery’; dn rege ‘on the 
head’). 

(2) Nambé Sdywex’dn regi ‘sandstone on the head’ (sdywx 
‘sandstone’; ’dn rege ‘on the head’). 

(3) Nambé Siywarker ‘the sandstone necks’ ‘place of the sand- 
stone necks’ (séywe ‘sandstone’; ke ‘necks’ ‘necked’; 74” loca- 
tive and adjective-forming Rey se 

These names are used indiscriminately in 1 referring to some 
eroded rock pillars the slender base of which supports a large 
and heavy top, suggesting the figure of a woman carrying an olla 
on the head. 

[24:31] Nambé Wobe, see [23:22]. 

[24:32] Nambé ’Awap‘iwe, ?Awap‘iwebwu ‘place of a kind of cattail 
called ’awap‘v’? ‘corner of the place of a kind of cattail called 
-awap'e’ oor Z an unidentified species of cattail with narrow 
leaves <’awa ‘cattail’, p‘¢ ‘smallness and flatness’ ‘small and 
flat’, cf. ’awap‘a ‘broad-leaved cattail’; we locative; bw wu ‘large 
low roundish place’). 
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This name refers toa large region. Just where the cattails 
which gave rise to the name grow or grew was not known to the 
informants. The place mentioned gives names to [24:33], [24:34], 
and [24:35]. 

[24:33] Nambé ?Awap‘iwehwu ‘arroyo by the place of a kind of cat- 
tail called ’awap'v’, referring to [24:32] (Awap‘twe, see [24:32]; 
Awu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

This little dry gulch proceeds from ’?Awap‘we [24:32] north of 
the little mesa [24:34] and disappears in the high plain of Wobe 
[24:31]. 

[24:34] Nambé ’Awap‘iwekewe ‘mesa or height of the place of a kind 
of cattail called ’awap‘e’, referring to [24:32] (Awap‘iwe, see 
[24:32]; kewe ‘height’ ‘mesa’ ‘ peak’). 

This little mesa rises abruptly from the plain with cliff walls to 
a height of 30 feet or more. It can be scaled without the help of 
tackle only in two or three places. Its topis flat and 30 or 40 feet 
in diameter. There is a little water hole in the top at its south- 
west extremity which contained good water in October, although 
it was said that no rain had fallen for several days. There isa 
cave in the cliff at the southern end of the mesa; see [24:35]. 
The little mesa is very conspicuous from Nambé Pueblo and from 
all the plain about. 

[24:35] Nambé ’Awap‘iwekeweimp'‘o ‘the hole in the mesa or height 
of the place of a kind of cattail called ’awap‘e’, referring to [24: 
34] ( Awap‘iwekewe, see [24:34]; ’inr locative and adjective-form- 
ing postfix; p‘o ‘hole’). 

This cave of [24:35], unlike the caves of [24:28], appears to be 
of natural origin and shows no signs of having been inhabited. 

[24:36] (1) Nambé ’Awafrijahwu. (<Span.). Cf. Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Arroyo del Agua Fria ‘cold water arroyo’. Cf. 
Tewa (1). 

There appears to be no name for this gulch in the Nambé 
language. It is distinguished by running in front of, i. e., just 
south of the mesa [24:34]. Why the name ‘cold water’ should 
be applied to this dry gulch is not clear. 

[24:37] Nambé TZsepohwu ‘eagle’s head arroyo’ (tse ‘eagle of any 
species’; po ‘head’; hw’w ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). Several 
place-names on the sheet contain the word tse ‘eagle’. Cf. espe- 
cially 7sepove under [23:unlocated]. 

This gulch runs from Tsepokwajé [24:38], to which it appears 
to give the name, until it is lost in the arid plain. 

[24:38] Nambé Zsepokwajée ‘eagle head height’ (Zsepo-, see [24:37]; 
kwajé ‘height’). 

The Zsepohwu [24:37] begins at this place. 
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[24:39] Nambé Pibuhw’ uy Pibupeygehwu ‘red corner arroyo’ ‘arroyo 
beyond red corner’, referring to [24:41] (Pibwu, see [24 :-41]; 
penge ‘beyond’; ba wu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

This arroyo runs straight toward Nambé Pueblo, but Ae course 
becomes obliterated in the lowlands. 

[24:40] Nambé Popobibw’u ‘squash flower corner’ (po ‘squash’ 
‘pumpkin’ ‘ calabash’; pob? ‘flower’; bw’w ‘large low roundish 
place’). 

This is an arid corner amid low hills. 

[24:41] Nambé Pibu’w ‘red corner’ (pi ‘redness’ ‘red’; bww ‘large 
low roundish place’). 

This corner gives the names to [24:39] and [24:42]. 

[24:42] Nambé Pibwkwaje ‘heights by red corner’, referring to 
[24:41] (Pibw’u, see [24:41]; kwaje ‘ height’). 

[24:43] Nambé Zaéehwu ‘the straight arroyo’ (tajé ‘straightness’ 
‘straight’; hw’w ‘large groove’ ‘ arroyo’). 

The course of this large arroyo is very straight; it runs toward 
Nambé Pueblo until it becomes obliterated in the lowlands. Its 
uppermost course is called P‘etsawi/lwu,; see [25:46]. Many 
places on its upper course are known by name; see sheet [25]. 
When returning from the mountains northeast of Nambé the bed 
of the Zajéhwu is the favorite route. 

[24:44] Nambé P'awo’oku, P'awopiyy ‘fire medicine hill’ ‘fire medi- 
cine mountain’ (pa ‘fire’; wo ‘medicine’ ‘magic’; ’okw ‘hill’; 
pip f ‘mountain’). 

This hill is very well known at Nambé Pueblo. The Indian 
name of a boy at Nambé is P‘awo. There is a small shrine 
(kuk‘aje) on top of the hill. Cf. [24:45]. A Nambé schoolboy 

- tried to etymologize the name as ‘yucca medicine’ (p‘a ‘yucca’ 
‘Yucca baccata’; wo ‘medicine’ ‘magic’) but the old cacique 
laughed at this interpretation. The place gives the name to 
[24:45]. 

[24:45] Nambé /?*awopowi’d ‘hole through road gap’ (P*awo, see 
[24:44]; po ‘trail’, here ‘road’; w272 ‘gap’ ‘ pass’). 

An old wagon road passes through this gap between the hills 
[24:44] and [24:46]. 

[24:46] Nambé Mahutenukwaje, Mahutenukwage ‘heights at the foot 
of the owl dwelling-place’ (mahy ‘owl’ of any species; te ‘dwell- 
ing-place’ ‘house’, also ‘nest’ in the sense of dwelling-place; nwu 
‘pelow’ ‘beneath’; kwajé, kwage ‘height’). The name indicates 
that there was an owl dwelling-place or nest somewhere above or 
on top of these heights, but no such dwelling-place was known to 
the informants. 

This name is applied to the entire length of the ridge from 
[25:58] to [24:44]. The ridge is a large one, and its proximity to 
Nambé Pueblo renders it especially well known. 
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[25] CUNDAYO SHEET 


This sheet (map 25) shows Topiy r mountain [25:14] and the country 
about the mountain, including the Mexican settlement of Cundayé. 
Cunday6 is the only Mexican settlement known to exist in the area 
shown on this sheet, and is indeed the only place with a well-known 
Span. name. Hence the sheet has been called the Cundayé sheet. 
The region east of the mountain Topiyy [25:14] is called by the 
Nambé Indians Topimpenge (Topins, see [25:14]; penge *beyond’). 
Topimpeyge i is Bandelier’s ‘‘T’o B’hi-ping-ge, the former village of 
the Nambé tribe, 8 miles northeast of the present pueblo”! and Hew- 
ett’s “Tobipange, a& 8 milles au nord-est [de Nambé].”2 As a mat- 
ter of fact Topimpeyge can be applied to any one of the pueblo 
ruins at Topimpzyge—to [25:18], [25:23], [25:30], and even to [25:8]. 


[25:1] Santa Cruz Creek, see [15:18]. 

[25:2] Rio Chiquito, see [22:22]. 

[25:3] (1) Nambé Motsi’s, Kuisid ‘stone canyon’ (ko, ku ‘stone’ ‘rock’; 
‘ts?i ‘canyon’). This name is given to the creek canyon both be- 
low and above the junction of [25:15]. 

The walls are in many places high rock-cliffs. 

(2) Medio Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (4). 

* (8) Eng. Cundayé Creek. (<Span.). ee ran (5). 

(4) Span. Rio de en Medio, Rio Medio ‘creek in the middle’ 
‘middle creek’. It appears that this name is given because the 
upper part of the creek lies between [25:2] and [25:15]. =Eng. 
(2). This name appears to be given especially to that part of the 
creek above the confluence of [25:15]. 

(5) Span. Rio de Cundayé, Rio Cundayé (named after Cundayé 
settlement [25:7]). This name was obtained froma Mexican at 
Cunday6; it appears that it is given especially to the part of the 
creek below the confluence of [25:15] in the vicinity of Cundayé 
settlement. See [25:7]. 

This creek rises at Wijo [22:29]. The canyon is large and 
beautiful. Whether the creek has any established Span. or Eng. 
name is doubtful. 

[25:4] Nambé Pojegepinp ‘mountain down where the waters or creeks 
come together’, referring to [25:5] (Pojege, see [25:5]; pin 
‘mountain’). 

[25:5] Pojege ‘down where the waters or creeks come together’ (po 
‘water’ ‘creek’; je ‘to meet’ ‘to come together’; ge ‘down at’ 
‘over at’). 

The locality of the confluence of the creeks [25:2] and [25:3] 
is called thus. Cf. [25:4]. 


1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 0, p. 84, 1892. 2Hewett, Communautés, p. 33, 1908. 
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[25:6] Nambé Pepofwu, Pepofuge ‘deer water point’ ‘place down 
by deer water point’ (y# ‘mule-deer’; po ‘water’; fw’w ‘hori- 
zontally projecting point’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). 

This is a projecting corner of a hill on the northeast side of the 
canyon a short distance below Cundayé settlement [25:7]. There 
are Mexican farms on the bottom lands about this place. The 
Mexicans probably include this place under the name Cundayé6. 

[25:7] (1) Nambé Kudijokweky 7? ‘Mexican settlement at [25:8]? 
(Kudijo, see [25:8]; Kwekw ‘Mexican’, modified from kwekuy 
‘iron’ ‘metal’; ’2’* locative and adjective-forming postfix). Cf. 
Eng. (2), Span. (8). 

(2) Eng. Cundayé settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Cunday6, a corruption of Tewa Audzjo, see [25:8]. 
=Eng. (2). 

This is a small Mexican settlement on the level land of the can- 
yon bottom. It is mostly on the south side of the creek. The 
name Cundayé was obtained from a Mexican living there. The 
Santa Fe Sheet of the United States Geological Survey, March, 
1894, locates a Mexican hamlet at the site of Cundayd, but calls 
it ‘* Escondillo.” This is a mistake. A Mexican hamlet consist- 
ing of two or three houses situated somewhere in the canyon 
[25:3] is called Escondido ‘hidden’. Just where this Escondido 
is situated seems not to be generally known even by Mexicans 
living about Nambé. 

[25:8] Nambé Hudzjo’ oywikei of obscure etymology (kudzjo unex- 
plained, but evidently containing the augmentative jo as its last 
syllable as in the name Zs¢majo [22:18]; ’onwikejz ‘pueblo ruin’ 
<’onwi ‘pueblo’, kejz ‘old’ postpound). This name refers to 
the ruins of a large adobe pueblo on a level height west of and a 
hundred feet or more above the present Mexican hamlet of Cun- 
day6 [25:7]. 

This is claimed by the Nambé Indians as one of the ancient 
villages of their people. No published reference to the ruin has 
been found. The ruin gives the name to [25:7]. 

[25:9] Nambé Z2uzv2boud ‘round hill of the little bells’ (¢¢z2u2 said by 
the old cacique to be an ancient form or mutilated form of tinina 
‘little bell’; bove ‘large roundish pile’ ‘ round hill’). 

Tisisi appears also in the names [25:10] and [25:11]. 

[25:10] Nambé -Zizzzihwu ‘arroyo of the little bells” (72s222, see 
[25:9]; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). Cf. [25:9] and [25:11]. 

This gulch begins at [25:11] and discharges into Santa Cruz 
Creek [25:1], it is said. 

[25:11] Nambé Zisiviwid ‘little bells gap’ (Tiwi, see [25:9]; wee 
‘gap’). Cf. [25:9] and [25:10]. 

This gap is between the hills [25:9] and [25:12]. 
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[25:12] Nambé *“Cbukwajé ‘height of ‘obw’w [25:unlocated]’ (‘obwu, 
see under [25:unlocated]; /wajé ‘ height’). 

[25:13] Nambé Johukwayje, see [22:34]. 

[25:14] Nambé Topiyp ‘pifion tree mountain’ (fo ‘pifion tree’ ‘Pinus 
edulis’; #yy,f ‘mountain’). There is a considerable growth of 
pifion on the mountain, hence it is easy to understand why the 
name is given. 

This is a very high, large, isolated mountain, farther west than 
the other high mountains. It gives the name to the large and 
vaguely defined region east of the mountain, which is called 
Topimpeyge ‘beyond pifion mountain’ (pxeynge ‘beyond’); see 
under introduction to sheet [25], page 877. Cf. [25:15]. 

Although several Mexicans and Indians were questioned, no 
Span. name for this mountain could be learned. The Indian 
informants said that there is none. Although the mountain is 
clearly shown on the Santa Fe Sheet of the United States Geologi- 
eal Survey, March, 1894, no name is given. Mr. Cosme Herrera 
of Nambé states that the Mexicans do not pretend to have any 
names for most of the mountains and creeks in the wild country 
east of Nambé. 

[25:15] (1) Nambé Topimpeygein phwu, Topimpengehwu ‘arroyo be- 
yond pifion mountain’, referring to [25:14] (Topimpenge, as 
explained in the introduction to sheet [25], above; 7277 locative 
and adjective-forming postfix; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 
The creek is called thus because of its location with reference to 
Topiyn mountain. 

(2) Span. Rio Panchuelo? Panchueloisaug. of Pancho, familiar 
form of Francisco, but how it came to be applied to a creek in this 
region is not known to the writer. Again, it may be a corruption 
of panzuelo, ‘big belly’. Mr. Cosme Herrera of Nambé, who 
knows the country well, says that [25:15] is the Rio Panchuelo of 
the Mexicans. The Santa Fe Sheet of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, March, 1894, gives what is unmistakably this creek 
as ‘*Panchuelo Creek.” The Indian informants, however, who 
accompanied the author on the foot tour back of Topinp Moun- 
tain, declared that [25:15] is not the Rio Panchuelo, which they say 
lies somewhere northeast of [25:15]. The old cacique pointed out 
a trail that leads from [25:15] to the Panchuelo. The Nambé 
name of the Panchuelo, according to the old cacique, is Yweykepo 

‘sharp rock-pine water’; see under [23:unlocated]. The state- 
ments are seriously perplexing. 

There are three pueblo ruins and many places with names 
along the lower course of [25:15]. The creek forms a deep can- 
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yon in places. The region is quite well wooded; it is wild and 
very beautiful. 

The portion of the creek in the vicinity of Old Nambé Pueblo 
[25:30] is said to be called Desewthwu; see [25:28]. - 

[25:16] Nambé Autunwebowi ‘round hill of the high stone(s)’ (ku 
‘stone’; ¢wnwe ‘highness’ ‘high’; bo ‘large roundish pile’). 

This little mountain gives the name to [25:17]. 

[25:17] Nambé Kutuywebou’?imbuu, Kutuywebwu ‘corner by the 
round hill of the high presi: ‘corner by the high stone(s)’, 
referring to [25:16] (Kutuyweboui, Kutuywe, see [25:16]; bwu 
‘large low roundish place’). 

This low place is between [25:16] and [25: 14). 

[25:18] Nambé Pibiu’oywikeji ‘pueblo ruin of the little red mound’ 
(pi ‘redness’ ‘red’; 6242 ‘small roundish pile’; oywike72 ‘pueblo 
ruin’ <’oywi ‘pueblo’, ‘kez ‘old’ postpound). Perhaps the 
name refers to the reddish hill on which the ruin stands. Cf. the 
designation of [25:30], which is also named after a mound. 

This is the ruin of a very ancient pueblo, largely obliterated. 
The potsherds found are commented on by Mr. A. V. Kidder 
as being of a very archaic type. It is said that the pueblo was 
inhabited by ancestors of the Nambé Indians. The place gives 
the name to [25:20]. See [25:19]. 

[25:19] Nambé 7"w’%k’ondiwe ‘where the kind of earth called ¢‘w’¥ is 
or was dug’ (¢'w, see under Minerats. k'ony ‘to dig’; "ewe 
locative). 

[25:20] Nambé Pibivihww ‘little red mound arroyo’, referring to 
[25:18] (Pcbeui, see [25:18]; Aw’ ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[25:21] (1) Nambé Avwotsa’i ‘place of the sparkling stones’ (ku 
‘stone’; ’otsa ‘sparkling’; ’2”* locative and adjective-forming post- 
fix). Cf. Nambé (2). 

(2) Nambé Way potsa’2” ‘place of the sparkling earth’; (ndyp 

‘earth’; ’otsa ‘sparkling’; *2” locative and adjective- termine 
Bothy 

The ground on both sides of the creek at this locality contains a 
sparkling substance like mica. This is not utilized in any way. 

[25:22] Nambé 7sckwikwaye of obscure etymology (¢sz said to sound 
like ts ‘eye’; kwz unexplained; kwayeé ‘ height’). 

[25:23] Nameless pueblo ruin. It closely resembles [25:18] in appear- 
ance, being on a slight elevation on the south side of thecreek. The 
old cacique tried hard to think of its name but it had slipped his 
memory. He said that he had known the name but had not 
thought of it for years. 

The ruin is claimed as one of the homes of the ancestors 
of the Nambé people. 
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[25:24] Nambé sy adiaaca ‘height of the sparkling black mineral 
called fw (fw, see under MrinerRats; ni said to be for ‘in 
locative and adjective-forming pustdexe kwaje epee): Cf. 
[25:25]. 

This is a height or mesa at which the black pigment called 
fw*, used for body painting, is found. See eae Sykwaje under 
[25: fil deated’) 

[25:25] Nambé pu’#nz nw u «place below the palin black mineral 
called fw, referring, it is said, to [25:24] ( ry tnt see [25:24]; 
nwu ‘below’ ‘at the foot of’). 

[25:26] Nambé Pokenfwaa, Pokey fwapiny ‘bitumen slope’ ‘bitu- 
men slope mountain’, rear to [25:27] (Poken fu, see [25:27; 
wa ‘steep slope’; piyy ‘mountain’). The deposit of bitumen 
or tar-like earth [25:27] about half way up the southern slope of 
this mountain gives the name. 

[25:27] Nambé Poken fw ‘place of the bitumen or tarry earth’ 
(poken fu ‘bitumen’, see under MinERALS; ’2” locative and ad- 
jective-forming postfix). 

[25:28] Nambé Desew?’2 of obscure etymology (de ‘ coyote’; se unex- 
plained ; w2’2 ‘ gap’). This name refers to a narrow place in the 
canyon. The creek at this place may be called Desewthwu or 
Desewipo (hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’; po ‘ water’). 

The place is north of the pueblo ruin [25:30]. 

[25:29] Nambé Potsex’iwe ‘ place of the white water’ (po ‘ water’; tsx 
‘whiteness’ ‘ white’; ’2we locative). This name is given to the 
locality of a spring on the north side of the creek. 

The informants were not sure whether they found the spring, 
but the place is certainly correctly located. 

[25:30] Nambé Vambe oywikeji, Nambe’e ‘ pueblo ruin of the roundish 
earth’, probably referring to a mound of earth (ndy ‘earth’; 
be’e equivalent to begz ‘smallness and roundishness’ ‘small and 
round’). The name is said to refer to a small mound of earth, 
and this meaning is confirmed by the Picuris form [23:5], (2). It 
is possible, however, that the name refers to a number of small 
mounds or humps of earth, or even to roundish clods or balls of 
earth. The informants stated that the mound-like height on 
which the ruin lies might be called a némbée. This pueblo ruin 
gives the name to Nambé Pueblo [23:5]. For quoted forms of 
the name see [23:5]; all of these forms refer to [23:5]. Cf. the 
name Pibia’ onwikeji [25:18], which also refers to a mound. 

The remains of the village can be traced as disintegrated adobe 
mounds on top of a slight elevation on the south side of the creek. 
This is Old Nambé, one of the ancient villages of the Nambé peo- 
ple. The ruin gives the names to the gulches [25:31]. 
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[25:31] Nambé ennai u Sarroyos of [25:30) (VWdimbée, see [25:30]; 
hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo ’). 

These gulches are respectively on each side of the height on 
which the ruin [25:30] lies. 

[25:32] Nambé Tsejinwu ‘below the yellow’, referring to [25:33] 
(Tseji-, see [25:33]; nw’u * below’). 

[25:33] Nambé Tsejipin yp ‘yellow mountain’ (fsejz ‘ yellowness’ 
‘yellow’; piyy ‘mountain’). Cf. [25:32]. 

Tee Nambé Kuwaui’e ‘little place of the strewn stones’ (ku, ko 

‘stone’; waz ‘strewn’; ’e diminutive). One informant called 
the place also Auwwasinwu, which would presuppose a Kuwawi- 
kwajé (nwu ‘below’; kwajé ‘ above’). 

[25: me Nambé Piravadies of obscure etymology (fse ‘ yellowness’ 

‘yellow’; wa unexplained; 6¢e ‘ small low roundish place’). 
This dell is east of [25:26]. 

[25:36] Nambé Qwetipiyy of obscure etymology (gwe ‘ mountain 
mahogany’ ‘Cercocarpus parvifolius’; 74 unexplained, it is said 
to sound like ¢2 ‘fragment’ and may well be this word; pin 
‘mountain’). 

[25:37] Nambé Simztakwajé ‘coarse flour height’ (stmeta ‘a kind of 
coarsely ground flour’; Awajé ‘ height’). 

[25:38] Nambé Pink’ ubonz ‘dark round mountain’ (pin.y ‘mountain’; 
ky ‘darkness’ ‘dark’; 60 ‘roundishness’ ‘ roundish’; nz locative). 

[25:39] Nambé Qwetedikewe of obscure etymology (gwe ‘mountain 
mahogany’ ‘Cercocarpus parvifolius’; ¢eb¢ unexplained; ewe 
‘height’ ‘ peak’). 

[25:40] Nambé Kupits’i, Kupiwoutt ‘ red rock canyens ‘red rock gap’ 
(ku ‘rock’ ‘stone’; pi ‘redness’ ‘red’; sz’ ‘canyon’; wali ‘wide 
gap’). The appentadeh course of the Haag [24:1] i called by 
this name. See [25:41], [25:42], and Nambé Lute ae 
Kupiwasy onwikejt (25: unlocaieds 

[25:41] Nambé Ojitswnn wu ‘at the base of the white ice’ (ojz ‘ice’; 
ise ‘whiteness’ ‘white’; nw’w ‘ below’). 

This isa spring. Cf. [25:42]. 

[25:42] Nambé Dekanww ‘below coyote thicket’ (de ‘coyote’; ka 

‘denseness’ ‘dense’ ‘thicket’ ‘forest’; nw’u ‘ below’). 
This isa spring. Cf. [25:41]. 

[25:43] Nambé Pibuhw’u, see [24:39]. 

[25:44] Nambé Pibukwaje, see [24:42]. 

[25:45] Nambé P*etsawi’é ‘cut wood gap’ (p‘e ‘ wood’ ‘timber’ ‘log’; 
tsa ‘to cut across the grain’; w72 ‘gap’). Firewood is or was 
cut at this gap; hence the name, it is said. Cf. [25:46]. 

[25:46] Nambé P*etsawihwu ‘arroyo of cut wood gap’ (P*etsawi’?, 
see [25:45]; hw’u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 
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A wagon road passes along this arroyo; this is said to be used 
for getting wood. 

[25:47] Nambé Zajehwu, see [24:43]. 

[25:48] Nambé TPse’chwu ‘arroyo of the little Douglas spruce(s)’ (ise 
‘Douglas spruce’ ‘Pseudotsuga macronata’; ’e diminutive; Aw’ 
‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[25:49] Nambé Topimpenge impo ‘trail going back of pifion mountain’ 
referring to [25:14] (Topimpzxyge, see under introduction to sheet 
[25], page 377; *iyr locative and adjective-forming postfix; po 
trail’). 

This old trail follows the creek [25:15] closely, here on one 
side, there on the other, until somewhat east of the ruin [25:30]. 
It then passes through [25:45] and along [25:49] until it reaches 
the place indicated by the number [25:49]. It proceeds straight 
toward [25:54] until it strikes the Zajéhwu [25:47] the bed of 
which it follows for the greater part of the distance to Nambé 
Pueblo [23:5]. 

[25:50] Nambé Kubwu ‘skunk-bush corner’ (ku ‘skunk bush’ ‘Rhus 
trilobata’; 6wu ‘large low roundish place’). One informant said 
Kubee (bee ‘small low roundish place’) instead of Aubwu, but 
this may have been a mistake. 

This dell is north of the ruin [25:53]. It gives the name to 
[25:51]. 

[25:51] Nambé Auduhwu ‘arroyo of skunk-bush corner’, referring to 
[25:50] (Aubw’u, see [25:50]; Aw u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 
[25:52] Nambé Kosdtsibe’e ‘chifonete eye corner’ (kos ‘chifonete’; 

tsz ‘eye’; bee ‘small low roundish place’). 

Chifonete’s eyes are sometimes represented in Tewa drawings 
by concentric circles, sometimes by two small circles from the 
circumferences of which lines radiate. Why the place is called 
thus is not known. It appears to give the name to the little 
ruin [25:53]. : 

[25:53] Nambé Kosdtsibetekeji ‘ruined dwelling-place at chifonete 
eye corner’, referring to [25:52] (Kositsibee, see [25:52]; tekesi 
‘ruined dwelling-place’ < te ‘dwelling place’ ‘house’, kejz ‘old’ 
postpound). 

A small ruin is said to exist in this little low dell, but the writer 
has not seen it, and no details about it or its history could be 
learned. 

[25:54] Nambé ’Oyawiwe ‘cheek point’ (oa ‘cheek’; wiz ‘horizon- 
tally projecting point’). 

The trail [25:49] leaves the Zujéehw'w [25:47] opposite this hill. 
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[25:55] Nambé Kuk'ede*e ‘gravel points’ ‘gravel turrets’ (Luk'z 
‘oravel’ ‘course sand’ < ku ‘stone’, k'g as in’o'ke ‘sand’; dee 
‘small cone’ ‘upward projecting cone of small size’ ‘turret’). 

The hill has gravelly turrets, hence the name. It is quite a 
long ridge. 

[25:56] Nambé TZszp‘ahww ‘flaking-stone fire arroyo’ (¢s7’¢ ‘flaking- 
stone’; ‘p‘a ‘fire’; hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). Cf. [25:57]. 

[25:57] Nambé 7szp‘akwaje ‘ flaking-stone fire height’ (7sip‘a-, see [25: 
56]; kwajeé ‘ height’). 

_ This height is for the greater part north of the 7sip'ahwu [25:56]. 

[25:58] Nambé Zsyutsen ripiyy ‘mountain of the yellow weed called 
tsy’ (¢sy ‘an unidentified weed said to bear yellow flowers’; tsen pz 
an old form meaning ‘ yellowness’ ‘yellow’, used in the name of 
the Yellow Corn Maiden and in some place-names; f27,p ‘moun- 
tain’). 

This long narrow range of hills extends from [25:55] to [25:62]. 
Cf. [25:59]. 

[25:59] Nambé Zsyufsenpipow?’2 ‘road gap of the yellow weed called 

tsy’ (Tsyutsen i; po ‘trail’ ‘road’; w2’2 ‘gap’). Cf. [25:58]. 
An old wagon road passes through a gap at this place. 

[25:60] Nambé Johwu, Jobuhwu ‘cane-cactus arroyo’ ‘cane-cactus 
corner arroyo’ (jo ‘cane cactus’ ‘Opuntia arborescens’; bw’w 
‘large low roundish place’; Aw u ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). The 
name presupposes a /obw’u; see under [25:unlocated]. 

[25:61] Nambé Pop‘ewesikewe of obscure etymology (fo ‘water’; 
p ewesi unexplained; hewe ‘height’ ‘ peak’). 

[25:62] Nambé Mahutenukwaje, see [24:46]. 


UNLOCATED 


Nambé ’Abepiy of obscure etymology (abe unexplained; pry ‘moun- 
tain’). This appears to be the name of a mountain situated some- 
where in the area covered by the eastern part of this sheet. Cf., 
however, [25:12] with which it may be identical, ’a being for ’o 
and be’e the counterpart of bux. 

Nambé /obwu ‘cane-cactus corner’ (jo ‘cane cactus’ ‘Opuntia arbor- 
escens’; bw’u ‘large low roundish place’). The designation Jobu- 
hwu [25:60] presupposes this name. 

Nambé Kehowdis?é of obscure etymology (kehow& unexplained; ts7’4 
‘canyon’). 

This is a canyon not very far east of [25:24], it is said. 

Nambé Aupits? opwikeji, Kupiwas? onwikeji ‘red rock canyon pueblo 
ruin’ ‘red rock gap pueblo ruin’, referring to [25:40] (Aupzts72, 
Kupiwawsi, see [25:40]; ’oywikeji ‘pueblo ruin’ < ’oywi ‘pueblo’, 
kejt old’ postpound). 
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This evidently is the ruin ‘‘ Kopiw4ri” previously mentioned 
(page 360, note 6) as recorded by Mr. Hodge in 1895, and noted 
by him as situated about 5 miles north of Nambé Pueblo. 

Nambé ’0bw’u of obscure etymology (’o said to sound like neither ’o 
‘handquern’ nor ’o ‘scar’; perhaps it is the demonstrative ’o 
‘there’; buw’u ‘large low roundish place’). The name of the little 
mountain [25:12] presupposes this name, but the informants did 
not know to which corner this name should be applied. 

Nambé 7s7 fykwaé ‘eye sparkling black stuff height, (ts? ‘eye’; fw’# 
‘a sparkling black mineral used as face paint’; Awaje ‘ height’). 
It is said that ts? ‘eye’ is prepounded because daubs of the min- 
eral are put at the corners of the eyes in face painting. This may 
be a second name for the place [25:24]. 


[26] TESUQUE SHEET 


This sheet (map 26) shows some of the places with Tesuque names 
in the immediate vicinity of Tesuque Pueblo. Owing to the atti- 
tude of the Tesuque Indians the author’s work was made difficult and 
after a short time forbidden altogether, so that it was impossible to 
collect the place-names known to the Tesuque as completely as in 
the case of the other Rio Grande Tewa Pueblos. It is regretted 
especially that permission to study the place-names of the wild 
country east and southeast of the Tesuque Pueblo was withheld. 

No pueblo ruins are shown on the sheet. Pueblo ruins are known 
to exist in the area, but their names and sites have not, been learned. 
Bandelier' says: ‘‘ Higher up[than Aujemuge; see [21:24] ], in the Tezu- 
que valley proper, are various sites which the Indians of Te-tzo-ge 
(Tezuque) state are those of settlements of their forefathers. I have 
not been able to learn their names of these ruins, most of which are 
almost obliterated.” Hewett? says: ‘* Dans la vallée.de Tesuque, au- 
dessus du village, on traverse quelques ruines préhistoriques qui n’ont 
pas de nom.” So far as known, Twitchell is the only writer who pub- 
lishes the name of one of these ruins; see ‘‘ Pio-go” under [26:unlo- 
cated]. Mr. Hodge states that he ‘‘ was informed by the Tesuque In- 
 dians in 1895 that the site of the original Tesuque—the pueblo occu- 
pied at the first coming of the Spaniards and bearing the same name 
(Tét-su’-ge)—was situated about 3 miles east of the present village.” 
See [26:8]. 

[26:1] (1) Tat‘ungepohwu ‘dry spotted place creek’, referring to 
[26:8] (Tat'uyge, see [26:8]; pohww ‘creek with water in it’ < po 
‘water’, Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). This is the old Tewa 
name. Cf. Tewa (2), Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

1 Final Report, pt. 11, p. 85, 1892. 2Communauteés, p. 33, 1908. 
87584°—29 prH—16——25 
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(2) Tetsugepohwu *Tesuque creek’ (Tetsuge, see [26:8]; pohwu 
‘creek with water in it’ <po ‘water’, Au’w ‘large groove’ 
‘arroyo’). Cf. Tewa (1), Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(8) Eng. Tesuque Creek. (<Span.). =Span. 4. Cf. Tewa 
(1), Tewa (2). 

(4) Span. Rio de Tesuque ‘river or creek of [26:8]’. =Eng. 
(8). Cf. Tewa (1), Tewa (2). 

This great creek is the largest tributary of Pojoaque Creek 
[19:3]. It flows past the pueblo of Tesuque and the greater part 
of its drainage was formerly held by the Tesuque Indians; hence 
the name. Cf. [26:6]. 

[26:2] Tesuque Atuywepenge wkohw'u ‘arroyo beyond the tall steep 
slope’, referring to [26:3] (Atuywe, see [26:3]; Penge ‘beyond’; 
‘in locative and adjective-forming postfix; kohwwu ‘arroyo with 
barrancas’ <ko ‘barranca’, hau ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

This dry arroyo is tributary to Tesuque Creek [26:1]. 

[26:3] Tesuque ’Atuywe ‘tall steep slope’ (a’a ‘steep slope’; twywe 
‘tallness’ ‘tall’). This name applies.to the ridge as a whole. 
Portions of the ridge are also known by separate names; see 
[26:11] and [26:12]. All the vague region beyond, i. e. west of, 
the ridge is known as ’Atuynwepeyge ‘beyond the tall steep 
slope’ ?Atuywe, see above; peyge *beyond’). Cf. [26:2]. 

[26:4] (1) Tesuque TZsehwu, Tsepohwu ‘eagle arroyo’ ‘eagle creek’ 
(tse ‘eagle’; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’; pohwu ‘creek with 
water in it’ <fo ‘water’, Awu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

(2) Span. Rio Chupadero ‘sucking place river or creek’. For 
the name cf. [22:51], [23:25], [14:87]. This may be a mistake; at 
any rate notice the proximity of this creek to the upper course 
of [28:25], the latter being called with certainty Rio Chupadero. 

[26:5] Tesuque Topodv’oku ‘pition flower hill’ (fo ‘ pifion tree’ ‘Pinus 
edulis’; pobi ‘flower’; ’okw ‘ hill’). 

[26:6] (1) Tat'uygekohwu ‘dry spotted place arroyo’, referring to 
Tesuque [26:8] (Lat‘unge, see [26:8]; kohwwu ‘arroyo with bar- 
rancas’ <ko ‘barranca’, Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

(2) Tetsugekohwu ‘Tesuque Arroyo’ ( Tetsuge, see [26:8]; kohwu 
‘arroyo with barrancas’ <ko ‘barranca’, hwu ‘large groove’ 
‘arroyo’). 

This dry arroyo has its course just west of Tesuque Pueblo. 
Notice the tributaries [26:21], [26:24], and [26:23]. Cf. [26:1]. 

[26:7] (1) Tat ungeb wu ‘dry spotted place corner’, referring to Tesuque 
[26:8] (Tat‘uyge, see [26:8]; bw’ ‘large low roundish place’). 

(2) Tetsugebwu ‘Tesuque corner’ ( Zetsuge, see [26:8]; bw u ‘large 
low roundish place’). 


a 
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The cultivated dell or locality where Tesuque Pueblo is situated 
is called thus. 
[26:8] (1) Tat'unge’onwi ‘pueblo down at the dry spotted place’ (ta 
‘dryness’ ‘dry’; ¢y ‘spottedness’ ‘spotted’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over 
at’; ’oywz ‘pueblo’). This is the old Tewa name of the pueblo. 
Why the name was originally given is not known. All the forms 
given below, with exception of Oraibi Hopi (9) and the saint- 
names, are probably corruptions, adaptations, or dialectic forms 
of Tat'wyge. Span. Tesuque is probably a corruption of Tat'wyge 
or of a Keresan form. At the present time there are many Tewa 
who know only the Span. corruption and the Tewa corruption of 
the Span. corrupt form; see Tewa (2), below. ‘‘San Lorenzo 
Tezuqui”.' ‘*‘San Lorenzo de Tezuqui”.? ‘‘Thezuque”.? ‘*Te- 
guque”.*- ‘*Tesuque”.® ‘‘Tesuqui”.¢ ‘‘Tusuque”.” ‘‘Zesu- 
qua”.® ‘*Temqué”.® ‘San Diego de Tesuque”.” ‘‘Tosugui”.4 
‘““Tersuque”.” ‘*Tesuke”.” ‘*Tejugne”.’* ‘‘Teseque”.4 ‘*Te- 
suki” 16 
(2) Tetsuge. (<Span. (12), below). This is the current Tewa 
corruption of Span. Tesuque, Tezuque (pronounced fesike or 
teouke), which in turn is a corruption of Tewa Tat'uyge. At- 
tempts to etymologize Zéetsuge in its corrupted form lead of 
course to error. ‘‘Te-tzo-ge.”*” ‘*Tetsdgi’,* given as the Hano 
Tewa form of thename. ‘‘ Tét-su’-ge”,!® given as the Tewa name, 
meaning ‘cottonwood-tree place’. ‘* Tét-su-ge’”, 1° given as the 
San Juan pronunciation of the Tewa name. ‘‘Tetsogi”,?° given 
as the Hano Tewa form of the name. ‘‘ Tai-tzo-gai.” *4 
(3) Taos ‘** Tutsuiba”,’® given as meaning ‘small pueblo.’ = 
Picuris (4). 
1Vetancurt (1696) in Teatro Mex., II1, p. 316, 1871. 
2Tbid., Iv, p. 274. 
3 Vargas (1704) quoted by Bandelier in Final Report, pt. 1, p. 144, 1890. 
4Villa-Sefior, Theatro Amer., II, p. 418, 1748. 
5 Alcedo, Dic. Geog., Vv, p. 101, 1789. 
6Simpson in Rep. Sec. War, 2d map, 1850. 
7Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, 111, p. 406, 1853. 
8 Lane (1854) in ibid., v, p. 689, 1855. 
9Domenech, Deserts N. Amer., II, p. 638, 1860. 
10 Ward in Ind. Aff. Rep. for 1867, p. 213, 1868. 
11 Morgan in NV. Amer. Rev., map, Apr., 1869. 
12 Cooper in Ind. Aff. Rep. for 1870, p. 161, 1870. 
13 Stevenson in Second Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., p. 328, 1883. 
14Dufouri in Cath. World, Apr., p. 75, 1884. 
15 Ind. Aff. Rep. for 1889, p. 506, 1889. 
16 Fewkes in Twenty-second Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., p. 18, 1904. 


17 Bandelier: in Ritch, New Mexico, p. 201, 1885; in Rev. d’ Ethnogr., p. 203,1886; Final Report, pt. I, 
p. 260, 1890; pt. 11, p. 85, 1892. 

18 Stephen in Highth Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., p. 37, 1891. 

19 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 735, 1910). 

20 Fewkes in Nineteenth Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., pt. I, p. 614, 1900. 

21 Jouvenceau in Cath. Pion., I, No. 9, p. 12, 1906. 
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(4) Picuris ‘* Ta-tsiir-ma’.”*+ ‘* Totséma.”? These two Picuris 
forms are evidently equivalent to Taos (3), above. 

(5) Isleta ‘* Tucheadp.”! 

(6) Jemez and Pecos ‘* Tso’-ta.”! 

(7) Cochiti TZ putsuko, Tpuitsukotse (tse locative). ‘* Tyu'- 
tso-ku:”* this form, like Santa Ana (8), appears to be derived 
from the Tewa dialect of Tanoan or from some very ancient 
Tewa form. The Cochiti and other Keresan Indians also use the 
Span. form TZesivke. ; 

(8) Santa Ana ‘‘ Tiétsokoma:”? this form is evidently the same 
as Cochiti (7); ma for mz ‘people.’ 

(9) Oraibi Hopi Tokwiveétewa ‘Tewa near the mountains’ 
(tckwe ‘mountain’ ‘mountain range’; v@é ‘at’ ‘near’; Téwa 
<Tewa Zewd *‘Tewa’). This name is applied by the Hopi to the 
Nambé and Tesuque Tewa. 

(10) Oraibi Hopi Zesike. (<Span.). =Span. (12). 

(11) Eng. Tesuque. (<Span.). =Span. (12). 

(12) Span. Tesuque. (<Tewa). See Tewa (1). 

(13) Span. ‘*San Lorenzo Tesuqui.”* ‘*San Lorenzo de 
Tezuqui:”* the name means Saint Lawrence; this appears to be 
the saint-name of the Span. mission established at Tesuque Pueblo 
early in the seventeenth century. 

(14) Span. ‘‘ San Diego de Tesuque.” 4 ‘‘S. Diego:”?> the name 
means Saint James. 

Interesting facts about Tesuque Pueblo are that it is the most 
southerly of the present Tewa pueblos® and that it and a pueblo 
near Cienega [29:21] were the Indian villages nearest to the site 
of Santa Fe when the Spaniards first came to New Mexico.’ For 
information furnished by Mr. Hodge regarding a pueblo ruin by 
the same name, located three miles from Tesuque, see page 385. 

[26:9] Tesuque Potsibe’e ‘marshy corner’ (pots? ‘marsh’ < po ‘water’, 
tst ‘to cut through’; bee ‘small low roundish place’). 

[26:10] Tesuque Hutahwu ‘dry gulch arroyo’ (Awu ‘large groove’ 
‘arroyo’; fa ‘dryness’ ‘dry’). 

[26:11] Tesuque Awwapiyy ‘bead mountain’ (kwa’a ‘bead’; pin 
*‘mountain’). , 

[26:12] Tesuque 7"dntefwu, T’dntefwoku ‘sun dwelling-place point’ 
‘sun dwelling-place point hill’ (dy ‘sun’; te ‘ dwelling-place’ 
‘house’; fwu ‘horizontally projecting point’; ’okw ‘ hill’). 


1 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 4 Ward in Ind. Aff. Rep. for 1867, p. 218, 1868. 
(Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 735, 1910). 5 Bancroft, Ariz., and N. Mex., p. 281, 1889. 

2 Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 6 Hewett, Communautés, p. 33, 1905. 

? Vetancurt (1696) in Teatro Mex., I1I. p. 316, 7 Twitchell, in Santa Fe New Mexican, Sept. 22, 


1871. 1910. 
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[26:13] Tesuque EGR iane ‘yucca mountain’ (p'a ‘yucca’ ‘Yucca 
baccata’; pin ‘mountain’; nx locative). 4 

[26:14] Movag ue  Okubuywejo ‘the very high nos Coku ‘hill’; tuywe 
‘highess’ ‘high’; jo augmentative). 

This is the sacred hill of the Tesuque. There is a stone shrine 
on top and a well-worn path leads from the pueblo to the summit. 
See [26:15]. 

[26:15] Tesuque Aubori ‘the rock pile’ (ku ‘stone’; bord ‘large round- 
ish pile’). 

This is the stone shrine mentioned under [26:14]. 

[26:16] Tesuque Jokabe’e ‘ cane-cactus thicket corner’ (jo ‘cane cactus’ 
‘Opuntia arborescens’; ‘a ‘denseness’ ‘dense’ ‘ thicket’ ‘forest’; 
bee ‘small low roundish place’). 

[26:17] Tesuque Sepinne ‘bluebird mountain’ (se * bluebird’ of sev- 
eral species; (iy. / ‘mountain’; nx locative). 

[26:18] Tesuque Zsewasinwu ‘below eagle point’, referring to [26:19] 
(Tsewati, see [26 jibr nwu ‘below’). 

[26:19] Tesuque Zsewaw2 ‘eagle point’ (tse eagle’; wai ‘horizontally 
projecting point’). 

[26:20] Tesuque Mahut fand?', said to mean ‘where the owl is’ (mahy. 
‘owl’ of any species; t/ayy ‘to be ina place’; ’7”4 locative and 
adjective-forming postfix). 

A Mr. Miller had a ranch at this locality in 1910, it was said. 

[26:21] Tesuque Qwen pjot'abe’e ‘ corner where an unidentified kind of 
rodents resembling wood-rats live’ (gwen yjo an unidentified 
species of rodent <gwxyy an unidentified species of rodent, jo 

augmentative; f‘a ‘to live’; bee ‘small low roundish place’). 
This corner gives the name to the arroyo [26:22]. 

[26:22] Tesuque (wen pjot'ahwu ‘arroyo of the corner where an uni- 
dentified species of rodents resembling wood-rats live’, referring 
to [26:21] (Qwen pjot'a-, see [26:21]; hwu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

[26:23] Tesuque Sextsx’2? ‘place of the white prickly-pear cactus’ 
(se ‘prickly-pear cactus’ of the species ‘Opuntia comanchica’ 
and ‘ Opuntia*polyacantha’; tse ‘ whiteness’ ‘ white’; ’2” locative 
and adjective-forming postfix). 

[26:24] Tesuque AKwmahwu of obscure etymology (ku ‘stone’; ma 
unexplained; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘ arroyo’). 

ee] Tesuque Pintyywekwage ‘high mountain height’ (pip, 

‘mountain’; tuywe ‘highness’ ‘high’; kwage ‘height’ ‘ flat- 
topped height’). 
This is a large, rather flat hill. 
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Tesuque (#) ‘‘ Pio-go”.1 This appears to be the only one of numerous 
pueblo ruins in the vicinity of Tesuque Pueblo the name of which 
has been published. Mr. Twitchell says: ‘‘ Eastward and south- 
east of Tesuque, toward the mountains there is the ruin of 
Pio-go.” This may be merely a mistake which Mr. Twitchell has 
made. See the mention of pueblo ruins in the introduction to 
sheet [26], page 385. 

Tesuque ’Okuhen yy ‘the long hill’ (okw ‘hill’; henyz ‘length’ 
‘long ’). 

This is a hill about three miles south of Tesuque. 

Tesuque ’ Okupi’e* ‘the red hill’ ?okw ‘hill’; ~2 ‘redness’ ‘red’; *2” 
locative and adjective-forming postfix). 

This is a hill about three miles south of Tesuque. 

Tesuque Sxbo/2 ‘ round hill of the prickly-pear cactus’ (s# ‘ prickly- 
pear cactus’ of the species ‘Opuntia comanchica’ or ‘ Opuntia 
polyacantha’; bow ‘large roundish pile’). 

This is a hill not far south of Tesuque Pueblo. 

Tesuque settlement. In Span. and Eng. Tesuque is applied rather 
vaguely to the whole region about Tesuque Pueblo, and especially 
to the locality along Tesuque Creek [26:1] above Tesuque Pueblo, 
where there are a number of good farms belonging to Americans 
and Mexicans. 

[27] JEMEZ SHEET 


This sheet (map 27) shows, roughly speaking, the country of the Jemez 
Indians. These Indians, together with the remainder of the Pecos 
Tribe, who spoke a closely related dialect of the same language, live at 
Jemez Pueblo [27:35]; in this connection see pages 477-78. The 
names of the places shown on the sheet are mostly in the Jemez, Cochiti, 
and Tewa languages. The whole country of the Jemez is called by 
the Tewa Wéygeintowidi ninge ‘country of the Jemez people’ 
( Waygéintowd, see under [27:35]; 67 possessive; ndyge ‘country’ < 
nine ‘earth’, ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). All the mountains about 
Jemez Pueblo are called vaguely by the Tewa Wdampiny ‘Jemez 
mountains’ (Wdyp-, see [27:35]; fry ‘mountain’). 

The numerous pueblo ruins shown are all claimed as ancestral 
homes by the Jemez people. 


[27:1] (1) Eng. Guadalupe Canyon. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 
(2) Span. Cafion de Guadalupe ‘Guadalupe Canyon’. =Eng. 
(1). ‘‘Rio de Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe.” ?” 





1R. E. Twitchell in Santa Fe New Mexican, Sept. 22, 1910. 
2Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 201, 1892. 
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[27:2] (1) Eng. Nacimiento Mountains. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 
(2) Span. Sierra del Nacimiento, Sierra Nacimiento ‘mountain 
range of the birth (of Jesus)’. =Eng. (1). 
[27:3] (1) Eng. Cebollo Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (2). ° 
(2) Span. Rito del Cebollo ‘onion creek’, =Eng. (1). Cf. 
*[2'7: 24]. 
[27:4] Jemez Wavemd of obscure etymology. 

This is a very large mountain north of the Valle de San Antonio 

[27:6]. 
[27:5] Santa’Rosa Valley, see [16:44]. 
[27:6] (L) Eng. San Antonio Valley. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Valle de San Antonio ‘Saint Anthony’s valley.’ 
=Eng. (1). ‘‘Valle de San Antonio.”! Cf. San Antonio hot 
springs [27: unlocated]. 

This is one of the high grassy meadow-valleys like [27:5] and 
[27:7]. See [27:11]. 

[27:7] Grande Valley, Valle Grande, see [16:131]. 
[27:8] (1) Posajendiwe ‘place of the boiling water’ (jo ‘water’; 
saeyn p ‘to boil’; *¢we locative). 

(2) Jemez Pdtyofuluny ‘place of the boiling water’ (pa 
‘water’; trofulw said to mean ‘toboil’; xy locative) Cf. 
(27:13. ]. . 

(8) Eng. Sulphur springs, The Sulphurs. (<Span.). =Span. 
(4). 

(4) Span. Los Azufres ‘the sulphurs’. = Eng. (3). 

These springs are described in Zhe Land of Sunshine.” There 
is a hotel at the springs. Cf. San Antonio springs; see under 
[27: unlocated ]. 

[27:9] Jemez Owodé fi ‘chicken-hawk mountain’ (fwodd ‘chicken- 
hawk’ or some species of hawk called by the name chicken hawk; 
Jt ‘ mountain’). 
This mountain is just north of the great mountain [27:10]. 
[27:10] (1) Jemez Pim’ dé fui of obscure etymology (pd ‘flower’ akin 
to Tewa pod) ‘ flower’; mid unexplained; fw ‘ mountain’). 

(2) Cochiti rd watokotfy ‘bald mountain’ (fa@wate ‘bald’; kotfy 
*‘mountain’). This is probably a mere translation of the Span. 
name (7). 

(3) Eng. Mount Redondo. (<Span.). =Span. (6). 

(4) Eng. Pelado Mountain, Bald Mountain. (<Span.). =Span. 
(7). 

(5) Eng. Jara Mountain. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(6) Span. Cerro Redondo ‘round mountain’. =Eng. (4). This 
is a popular name for the mountain; it is given because of its 
round shape. 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. u, p. 201, 1892. 
2 The Land of Sunshine, Handbook of Resources of New Mexico, p. 169, 1906, 
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(7) Span. Cerro Pelado ‘bald mountain’. =Eng. (5). It is 
probably to this mountain that Bandelier* refers when he writes: 
“The Jara Mountain, called also Cerro Pelado, is 11,260 feet 
high”. Both the Wheeler Survey map and the Jemez sheet of 
the United States Geological Survey, 1890, give ‘‘ Pelado” as the 
name of this mountain. Wheeler gives the height as 11,260 feet, 
as Bandelier quotes.” The Jemez sheet merely shows by con- 
tour that the mountain exceeds 11,000 feet in altitude. The 
Jemez Indian informants gave Pelado as the Span. name of the 
mountain, which they call Pamw@’éf% for the name Pelado. Cf. 
[2:18]. 

(8) Span. Cerro de la Jara, Cerro Jara ‘ willow mountain’, per- 
haps taken from Jara Creek [27:unlocated]. =Eng. (5). This 
name was not known to the Jemez informants as a name for this 
mountain; but Bandelier writes: ‘‘The Jara Mountain, called 
also Gare Pelado, is 11,260 feet high”.® 

(9) Span. ‘*‘ Sierra de J emez”’.* This means ‘Jemez Mountains’. 
See Tsimpijer" pip [Large Features: 8], pages 105-06, where 
another application of the Eng. equivalent of this name will be 
found. ‘‘ The high Sierra de la Jara, sometimes called Sierra de 
Jemez, because the Jemez region lies on its western base”.+* 

This is a very high and conspicuous mountain. The Jemez 
pueblo ruin called Se fokwd (27: unlocated] is said to lie at its base. 
See Jara Creek [27:unlocated], and Zsédmpyes*piyr [Large 
Features: 8], page 105. 

[27:11] (1) Eng. San Antonio Creek, San Antonio Canyon. 
(<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Rio de San Antonio, Cafion de San Antonio, ‘Saint An- 
thony’s Creek’, ‘Saint Anthony’s River’. Cf. Vallede San Antonio 
[2'7:6] through which the creek flows. 

This name is given to the north fork of San Diego Canyon 
[27:13] above the junction of the south fork [27:12]. Bandelier® 
says of it: 

While the mountainous parts of the Queres [Keresan] range are dry, the 
Valles constitute a water supply for the Jemez country. Two streams rise in 
it [the Valles?], the San Antonio on the eastern flank of the Jara mountain 
[27:10], and the Jara [27:unlocated] at the foot of the divide, over which 
crosses the trail from Santa Clara. These unite to form theSan Antonio ‘river’, 
which meanders through the Valles de Santa Rosa [27:5] and San Antonio 


[27:6] for 7 miles in a northwesterly direction, and enters a picturesque gorge 
bearing the same name [San Antonio Canyon par excellence], and then gradu- 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 202, note, 1892. 

2See U. S. Geographical Surveys West of the 100th Meridian, Parts of Southern Gcuxe and 
Northern New Mexico, atlas sheet No. 69, 1873-1877. 

3 Bandelier, op. cit. 

4Tbid., p. 72, note. 

5Tbid., pp. 201-2. 
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ally curves around through groves until, at La Cueva, it assumes an almost due 
southerly direction. One or two more brooks increase its volume on the way, 
descending directly from the mesa pedestal of the Jara Mountain [27:10], and 
its name is changed from San Antonio to the Rio de San Diego [27:13]. 


Just where the change in name occurs is indefinite. See [27:6], 
[27:13]. 

[27:12] South fork of San Diego Canyon [27:13]. 

[27:13] (1) Jemez Pato fulunywamy ‘boiling water canyon’ (Pat.o- 
Suluny, see [27:8]; wdmu ‘canyon’), Since this is the canyon 
that has hot springs at various places in it, it is naturally enough 
called ‘boiling water canyon’. 

(2) Eng. San Diego Canyon. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(8) Span. Cation de San Diego, ‘Canyon of Saint James’. =Eng. 
(2). ‘*Rio de San Diego”.+ 

This canyon is very deep in its lower portion. The north fork 
of its upper part is called San Antonio Canyon, San Antonio 
Creek; see [27:11]. 

[27:14] Jemez ‘U fdgz’2 ‘place where the one-seeded juniper trees are’ 
(‘yu ‘one-seeded juniper’ ‘Juniperus monosperma’, akin to Tewa 
hu; fa ‘to be at a place’; gz’2 locative, akin to Tewa ge). 

This is an ancient pueblo ruin, north of the Soda Dam [27:16] 
and on the western side of the creek. It is separated from the 
pueblo ruin [27:15] by an arroyo. See [27:15]. 

[27: 15] Jemez Mini fags ‘place where the cottonwood trees are’ 
(ndnz ‘ Benen 008.. species undetermined but probably Populus 
wislizeni; fd ‘to be at a place’; gz’z locative). Vdénz is probably 
cognate with Tewa nana een but is not applied to the aspen. 
** No-nyish’-ii-gi’”’.? 

This pueblo ruin is situated a short distance south of ruin 
[27:14], from which it is separated by an arroyo. 

[27:16] The Soda Dam (pl. 14). This is what the place is called com- 
monly in Eng. No Span. or Jemez name was learned. Bandelier 
says of the place: 

In that gorge [San Diego Canyon], ice-cold soda springs issue near the river 
bed, and a short distance above the bathing establishment [27:18] a huge cyl- 
indrical dam traverses the stream, in which steaming currents and cold streams 


flow parallel to each other, neither affecting the temperature of the others, 
although only a few inches of rock separate them.? 


[27:17] (1) Jemez Giysewdtéwd, said to mean ‘pueblo at the hot place’ 
referring to Jemez springs [27:18] (Giwsewd, see [27:18]; towd 
‘pueblo’). ‘‘Qicinzigua.”* ‘*‘Qui-umzi- qua.” 


1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 200, 1892. 

2 Hodge in Handbook Inds,, pt. 2, p. 81, 1910. 

3Bandelier, op. cit., pp. 202-203. 

4Zarate-Salmeron (ca. 1629) quoted by Bancroft, Native Races, I, p. 600, 1882. 
5Zaérate-Salmeron (ca. 1629) Rel., in Land of Sunshine, Los Angeles, p. 183, Feb., 1900. 
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**Cuunsiora.”* ‘*Quicinzigua.”? ‘‘Guin-se-ua.”* ‘‘Gin-se-ua.””4 
‘*Giusewa.”® 

(2) Span. ‘‘San Diego de los Emex.”® ‘§. Diego.”? ‘San 
Diego de Jemez.”* ‘*San Diego de Jemes.”® ‘‘San Diego de 
James.”?° ‘San Diego de los Hemes.” ‘‘San Diego.” ‘San 
Diego de los Temes.” ‘‘San Diego de Jemez.” 

For a good account of the Pueblo ruins see Handbook Inds., 
pt, Ly p. 514, 1907: 

[27:18] (1) Waygeposrava’i “+ *hot water place by Jemez’ ( Winge, see 
[27:35]; po ‘water’; swwa ‘hotness’ ‘hot’; °2 locative and adjec- 
tive-forming postfix). 

(2) Jemez Giusewd, said to mean ‘hot place’ (gzuse, said to mean 
‘hot’; wd locative). For quoted forms applied to the pueblo ruin 
near the springs, see [27:17]. 

(3) Eng. Jemez springs. (<Span.). =Span. (6). ‘Jemez 
Springs.” The name of the post office was recently changed 
from Archuleta to Jemez Springs. 

(4) Eng. San Diego springs. (<Span.). =Span. (7).  ‘‘Hot 
springs of San Diego.” ' 

(5) Eng. Archuleta. (<Span.). =Span. (8). Until recently 
this was the name of the post office; see Eng. (3), above. 

(6) Span. Ojo Caliente de Jemez ‘hot springs of Jemez.’ 
=Eng. (3). This is the commonest Span. name. : 

(7) Span. Ojos de San Diego ‘Saint James’ springs.’ This uses 
the saint-name of the pueblo ruin [27:17]. 

(8) Span. Archuleta (a Span. family name). There are Mexi- 
cans named Archuleta still living about the springs. 

Jemez springs are described by Bandelier,!’ also in Zhe Land 
of Sunshine. 

[27:19] (1) Jemez Totdsekwiny ‘place of the priests standing’ -(tétdse 
‘priest’; kwi ‘to stand,’ cognate with Tewa ywz ‘to stand’; ny 
locative). Cf. Span. (2). 

10Orozco y Berra in Anales Minis. Fom. Méx., p. 196, 1882. 

2Tbid., p. 196 (quoting Vargas). 

3’ Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 126, 1890. 

‘Ibid., pt. 11, pp. 204, 205, 210, 216, 1892. 

5 Hewett, General View, p. 599, 1905. 

6MS. of 1643 quoted by Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 206, note, 1892. \ 

7P’Anville, Map Amer., Sept., 1746. 

8 Alencaster (1805) quoted by Prince, New Mexico, p. 37, 1883. 

9 Alencaster (1805) quoted by Meline, Two Thousand Miles, p. 212, 1867, 

10 Ind. Aff. Rep. for 1867, p. 213, 1868. 


ll Vetancurt, Menolog. Fran., p. 275, 1871. 

12 Bandelier in Arch. Inst. Papers, 1, pp. 23, 27, 1881; Hewett, General View, p. 599, 1905. 
130rozco y Berra, op. cit., p. 255. 

4 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 204, 210, 1892. 

WTbid., pt. 1, p. 11, note, 1890, 

16Tpid., p. 126; pt. 11, p. 202. 

MWTpid., pt. 1, p. 11, note; pt. 1, pp. 202, 203. 

18 The Tand of puhavine: a Handbook of Resources of New Mexico, pp. 167, 169, 1906. 
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(2) Span. Los Tres Padres ‘the three priests.’ 

These names refer to three projections at the top of the red- 
colored cliff of the east wall of San Diego Canyon [27:13] 
slightly south of east of Jemez springs [27:18]. 

[27:20] Jemez Awasti’jiikwd ‘place of the rock-pine locust’ (kwdst7’;ii 
‘rock-pine locust,’ a kind of locust which is said to sing as loud 
as a rattlesnake rattles <kwé@ ‘rock pine’ ‘Pinus scopulorum,’ 
cognate with Tewa nwxey spel pine’; ste’7u% any species of locust; 
kwda locative). 

This is the pueblo ruin on the high mesa-top nearest to Jemez 
Springs [27:18]. It was at this ruin that excavation was conducted 
jointly by the Bureau of American Ethnology and the School of 
American Archeology in the summer of 1911. By mistake this 
ruin has been confused by some persons with [27:23]. The name 
given above was obtained from four Jemez Indians independently. 

[27:21] Jemez Zovwkwa ‘place of tova’”’ (tova4 a word said when in 
certain ceremonies a cigarette is touched by one person to the 
foot of another; kwd locative). ‘‘To-ua-qua”.1 ‘*To-wa-kwa”.? 

This pueblo ruin gives the name to the arroyo [27:22]. 

[27:22] Jemez Zovw*wawd ‘arroyo of [27:21]? (Zova’4, see [27:21]; 
wiwd ‘arroyo’ ‘canyon’). 

27:23] (1) Jemez Amufiikwda ‘ant-hill place’ (amu ‘ant’ of any 
species; fi ‘mountain’ ‘hill’, here referring to an ant-hill or to 
ant-hills; kwd locative). ‘‘ Amoxunqua”.* ‘‘ Amo-xium-qua”.* 
“*Amo-shium-qua”.® ‘*‘Amoxunque”,® apparently misquoting 
Zarate-Salmeron. ‘ Amishungkwa”.® 

Bandelier locates Amu ftikwda indefinitely: ‘‘There was Amo 
xium-qua, on the mesa above the mouth of the great gorge 
[27:13]”.7 Again: ‘‘ Amoxiumqua lies on the mesa that rises west 
of the springs [27:18]”.§ Hewett writes: ‘* Amoxiumqua — on 
the high mesa overlooking Jemez Hot Springs [27:18]”.° 

Of the traditional origin of the people of Amy ftikwd Bandelier 
writes: ‘‘ But they [the Jemez Indians] also say that the people of ’ 
Amoxiumqua first dwelt at the lagune of San José, 75 miles to 
the northwest of Jemez, and that they removed thence to the 
pueblo of Afiu-quil-i-jui, between the Salado [29:92] and Jemez 
[27:34]”.2° In a footnote Bandelier adds: ‘* Aftu-quil-i-gui lies 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 207, note, 1892. 

2 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 796, 1910.) 
3 Z4rate-Salmeron (ca. 1629) in Land of Sunshine; p. 188, Feb., 1900. 

4Bandelier (1888) in Proc. Internat. Cong. Amér., VU, p. 452, 1890. 

5 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 127, note, 1890. 

6 Hodge, op. cit., pt. 1, p. 51, 1907. 

7 Bandelier, op. cit,, p. 126. 

8Ibid., pt. 11, pp. 205-206, 1892. 

9 Hewett, Antiquities, p. 48, 1906. 

10 Bandelier, op. cit., pt. Il, p. 207. 
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north of Jemez”. See ‘‘Anyukwinu” under [27:unlocated] and 
Pétékwé [27:29]. Bandelier’s and Hewett’s statements might lead 
one to suppose that Amuftikwd is Kwastijikwd [27:20], which 
according to four reliable Jemez informants, asked independently, 
is not correct. 

(2) Span. Cebollita ‘little onion’. According to a reliable old 
Jemez informant this is the Mexican name for Amu fiikwd. Cf. 
[27:3]. 

(3) Span. San José (?). Bandelier, after studying the writings 
of Benavides and Zarate-Salmeron, concludes: ‘‘ It seems probable 
that Amoxiumqua was San Joseph de los Jemez.”! Again: ‘‘As 
to San Joseph de los Jemez I incline to the belief . . . that it 
was Amoxiumqua.’’? 

From studying the documents of Zérate-Salmeron, who lived 
among the Jemez in 1618, Bandelier concludes: ‘*It seems that 
Ginseua [27:17] and Amoxiumqua were then the principal pueblos 
of the Jemez tribe [in 1618].”* For accounts of Amufukwd, see 
the writings of Bandelier and Hewett above cited. 

[27:25] Jemez S/dndkwd ‘horned toad place’ (Adnd@ ‘horned toad’ 
‘horned lizard’; kwd locative). ‘*Ham-a-qua.”* ‘* Han-a-kwa.”® 

It is said that there are two ruined pueblos by this name, and 
that they may be distinguished by Indian words which mean 
‘great pueblo of the horned toad’ and ‘little pueblo of the horned 
toad’. The two pueblo ruins are not very far apart, and it is not 
certain whether it is the great or the little one which we show on 
the sheet. . 

[27:26] Jemez & réfsckwa ‘mountain-sheep place’ (i: pdfsd ‘mountain- 
sheep’; kwa locative). ‘‘Quia-tzo-qua.”* ‘* Kiatsikwa.”® 

This pueblo ruin is north of Oda f% [27:27]. 

[27:27] Jemez Oda fw ‘ occipital-bone mountain’ (oda ‘ occipital bone’ 
_* process on occipital bone’ where head and neck join; /¥ *‘moun- 
tain’). 

This large hill is on the west side of Guadalupe Canyon [27:1]. 

[27:28] (1) Jemez’ Ast palak pokwa, Ast. pdlakwa of obscure etymology 
Cast palé unexplained; kro apparently meaning ‘to lie’; kwd loca- 
tive). The full form of the name contains the syllable /o, but 
this syllable is frequently omitted. ‘‘Ateyalé-keokva.”’ ‘‘Ate- 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 205, note, 1892. 

2Tbid., p. 206, note. 

3Tbid., p. 205, note. 

4Tbid.,p. 207, note. 

5 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds,, pt. 1, p. 530, 1907). 
sTbid., p. 682. 

7Gatschet, Zwolf Sprachen aus dem Stidwesten Nordamerikas, p. 45, 1876. 
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yala-keokva.”! ‘‘Asht-ia-la-qua.”? ‘‘Asht-ya-laqua.”? ‘‘Ash- 
tyal-a-qua.”* ‘‘Asht-yalaqua”® (confounding ’Ast pdld(k po)kwa 
with Pdétékwd [27:29]. ‘‘Astialakwa.”® According to Hodge’ 
the Jemez assert that there is another pueblo ruin, distinct from 
Ast pala(k po)kwa, which is called ‘‘Ost’-yal-a-kwa.” Hodge thinks 
that this is the same as Bandelier’s ‘‘ Osht-yal-a.” ® 

(2) Jemez Mat pa fiik pokwd of obscure etymology (mata unex- 
plained; fi ‘mountain’; £yo apparently meaning ‘to lie’; kwd 
locative). This name was given by several Indians independently 
as referring to the same pueblo ruin as the name Ast pald(k po)kwd. 

(3) Span. San Juan ‘Saint John’(¢). See below. 

Hodge writes of the ruin: 

A former pueblo of the Jemez, on the summit of a mesa that separates San 
Diego [27:13] and Guadelupe [27:1] canyons at their mouths. It was proba- 
bly the seat of the Franciscan mission of San Juan, established early in the 
17th century.°® 


[27:29] (1) Jemez Patékwd of obscure etymology (pd apparently pa 


‘flower’; td ‘pueblo’ ‘dwelling-place’, akin to Tewa ze; kwa loca- 
tive). ‘‘ Batokva”.?® ‘‘ Bato-kva”." ‘‘ Patoqua”® (confounding it 
with °Astpdla(kpo)kwad [27:28]).  ‘‘Patoqua (‘village of the 
bear’)”.1? The meaning ‘village of the bear’ is not correct, nor 
does ‘‘Walatoa”’, one of the Jemez names of Pueblo, mean ‘village 
of the bear’ as is stated by Hodge.* 

(2) Jemez We fiilekwd ‘place where they both are,’ referring to 
San Diego Canyon [27:29] and Guadalupe Canyon [27:1] (we 
‘both,’ akin to wif ‘two’; fiile ‘to be at a place’; kwa locative). 
This is an old name of Pétékwa, applied because the pueblo was 
at the confluence. 

(3) Jemez A ra’dtusekwa ‘place where they hit or ring the stones’ 
(kyad ‘stone’; tuse ‘to hit’; kwd locative). A slab of stone 
was suspended by a deerskin thong and struck with some hard 
object, producing a clear metallic tone. Such bell-stones used 
to be struck at Patékwa in connection with certain dances; hence 
this name, we are told. 

(4) Span. ‘‘S. Josef”.™ 

1Loew in Wheeler Survey Rep., Vil, p. 343, 1879. 

2Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 126, 1890, 

3Bandelier in Proc. Cong. Internat. Amér., V1, p. 452, 1890. 

4Bandelier, op. cit., pt. II, p. 206, 1892. 

5Tbid., p. 207, note. 

6 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p. 106, 1907). 

7Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 162, 1910. 

- 8Bandelier, op. cit., p. 207, note. 

9 Hodge, op. cit., pt. 1, p. 106. 

10 Loew (1875), op. cit. 

11Gatschet, Zw6lf Sprachen aus dem Siidwesten Nordamerikas, p. 45, 1876. 

12 Hodge, op. cit., pt. 2, p. 210. 


13 Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p. 630, 1907. 
14D’ Anville, Map Amer. Sept., 1746. 
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‘“*S*. Josef”. “8S. Josefo”.? ‘°S. Iosepho”.* ‘°*St. Joseph”.* 
**San Joseph de Jemez”.® f 

Hodge summarizes the history of Pétékwé as follows: 

‘*It seems to have been the seat of the Spanish mission of San 
Joseph de los Jemez (which contained a church as early as 1617), 
but was abandoned in 1622 on account of the hostility of the Nay- 
aho. In 1627, however, it and Gyusiwa [27:18] were resettled 
by Fray Martin de Arvide with the inhabitants of a number of 
small pueblos then occupied by the Jemez. It was permanently 
abandoned prior to the Pueblo revolt of 1680. The people of this 
pueblo claim to have dwelt at the lagoon of San José, 75 miles 
northwest of Jemez, and that they removed thence to a place be- 
tween Salado [29:92] and Jemez [27:34] rivers, where they built 
the pueblo of Anyukwinu.”* 

The migration tradition which Hodge here relates of Patékwa is 
strangely similar to what Bandelier says of Amufikwé: 


But they [the Jemez Indians] also say that the people of the Amoxiumqua 
dwelt first at the lagune [lagoon] of San José, 75 miles to the northwest of 
Jemez, and that they removed thence to the pueblo of Afiu-quil-i-jui, between 
the Salado [29:92] and Jemez [27:34].7 


In a footnote Bandelier adds: ‘‘Afiu-quil-i-gui lies north of 
Jemez”. See ‘*Anyfikwinu” under [27:unlocated]. 

[27:30] (1) Jemez Gajit. (<Span. Cafion). =Eng. (2), Span. (3). 

(2) Eng. Caiion settlement. (<Span.). =Jemez(1), Span. (8). 

(83) Span. Cajion ‘canyon’. =Jemez (1), Eng. (2). 

This is a small Mexican settlement below the confluence of San 
Diego [27:13] and Guadalupe [27:1] canyons, mostly on the east 
side of Jemez Creek [27:34]. 

[27:31] (1) Kypa’ddwo ‘red rock’ (ka’d ‘stone’ ‘rock’; wo ‘red- 
ness’ ‘red’). Cf. Eng. (2), Span. (38). 

(2) Eng. Red Rock. Cf. Jemez (1), Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Peta Colorada ‘red rock’. Cf. Jemez (1), Eng. (8). 

This is a large red rock on the east side of Jemez Creek [27:34]. 
The main wagon road passes through the gap between the rock 
and the red cliffs east of the rock. Wild bees have large nests in 
crevices of the rock. On the east face of the rock are some inter- 
esting old pictographs representing deer. 





1D’Anville, Map N. Amer., Bolton’s edition, 1752. 

2 Jefferys, Amer. Atlas, map 5, 1776. 

3Crépy, Map Amer. Sept., ca. 1783. 

4Shea, Cath. Missions, p. 80, 1870. 

5Bandelier (1888) in Compte-rendu Cong. Amér., VII, p. 452, 1890. 
6 Hodge in Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 210, 1910. 

7 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 207, 1892. 
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(2) Eng. Vallecito Creek, Vallecito. (<Span.). =Span. (3). 

(3) Span. Vallecito, Rito del Vallecito ‘little valley’ ‘ creek of 
the little valley’. =Eng. (2). 

There are a number of Mexican farms in the valley of this 
creek. The same names are applied to the settlement as to the val- 
ley itself. 

[27:33] Jemez Hunupdwa ‘place of the owl water’ (hunw ‘owl’; pa 
‘water’; wd locative). The name is applied to springs and to a 
gulch on the west side of Jemez Creek [27:34] northwest of Jemez 
Pueblo. 

[27:34] (1) Wangeimpo, Wingeimpohwu ‘creek of [27:35] ( Wange, 
see [27:35]; ’2y locative and adjective-forming postfix; po 
‘water’; pohww ‘creek with water in it’ <po ‘water’, hwu 
‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). 

(2) Picuris ‘‘ Hemepane” ‘Jemez River’.! Evidently ‘‘ pane” 
means ‘river’. 

(3) Cochiti Pén pet féna ‘western river’ (pén pe ‘west’; tféna 
‘river’). 

(3) Pa, Pawdwd, Hepa, Hepawiwi, Hew@ wa ‘the river? 
‘the river cafiada’ ‘Jemez River’ ‘Jemez River Cafada’ ‘Jemez 
Cafiada’ (pd ‘water’ ‘river’; Pdwd@’wd ‘cafiada with a stream 
in it? <pd ‘water’, wa’wd ‘cafiada’; He- Jemez; we wa ‘arroyo’ 
‘canada’). 

(4) Eng. Jemez Creek, Jemez River, 

(5) Span. Cafiada de Jemez, Rio de Jemez, Rito de Jemez 
‘ Jemez Cafiada’ ‘Jemez River’ ‘Jemez Creek’. ‘‘ Rio de Jemez”.? © 
‘**La Cafiada de los Xemes”’.’ 

The name Jemez Creek is given because Jemez is the principal 
pueblo situated on it. The Keres pueblos Sia [29:94] and Santa 
Ana [29:95] are on the lower course of the creek. Bandelier? 
notes: ‘*The Queres [Keres] held and hold to-day about one-half 
of the course of the Rio de Jemez.” 

[27:35] (1) Wangeoywi of obscure etymology ( Way ‘Jemez Indian’ 
unexplained; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’ since the settlement is 
thought of as being over beyond or down beyond the mountains; 
’onwy ‘pueblo’). Jemez Indian is called Way, a word of uncer- 
tain etymology. It sounds almost like woy ‘to descend’ but the 
vowel sounds of the two words are distinct. Jemez people are 
called either Wintowd or Wiyge intowa (towd ‘people’; inp loca- 
tive and adjective-forming postfix). Wdéy/%ntowd is never used, 
perhaps because it is not euphonic. The Navaho are called by the 





1Spinden, Picuris notes, 1910. : 3Tbid., p. 2138, note. 
2 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 199, 1892. 
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Tewa Wénsate,. literally ‘Jemez Athapascan’ ( Wéy yp ‘Jemez In- 
dian’; Sabté ‘Athapascan Indian’ ‘Apache’ ‘Navaho’). ‘* Wéng’- 
ge’”:' given as the Santa Clara and San Ildefonso Tewa name; 
erroneously said to mean ‘‘ Navaho place.” 

(2) Hano Tewa ‘‘Jemesi, or Jemez.”? The former name 
is probably borrowed from (Oraibi) Hopi (18), the- latter from 
Span. (22). No doubt the name Wdyge exists also among the 
Hano Tewa. 

(3) Picuris ‘‘ He-mi-ma’.”* ‘‘ Héméma’.”* These Picuris forms 
are evidently some form of the name Jemez plus the locative -dd. 

(4) Isleta iemaz of obscure etymology (Hiem- as in Hiemise 
‘Jemez Indian’, evidently a form of the Jemez word He-; az 
locative). Jemez Indian is called iemiste, 2 + plu. Hiemnin (ite, 
min number-denoting postfixes). ‘‘Hiem-ai.”® Gatschet also 
gives ‘‘Hiémide” meaning Isleta Indian, plu. ‘‘ Hiemnin”; see 
forms obtained by the writer, above. ‘‘ He’-mai.” 

(5) Jemez Hewd, Hekwd, Hejo of obscure etymology (He 
Jemez Indian; wd ‘at’; kwd ‘at’ ‘to’; jo ‘at’ ‘about’). Jemez 
Indian is called He; 2+ plu. Hemif (He unexplained; mi/f plu. 
ending as in ymif ‘you2 +’, plu. of y‘Syoul’). It is from the 
form Hemif meaning ‘Jemez Indians’ ‘Jemez people’ that the 
Span. and probably all the forms in the other languages with the 
exception of the Tewa and Navaho forms are derived. 

(6) Jemez Zowd, Tokwd, Tojo ‘at the pueblo’ ‘to the pueblo’ 
‘the pueblo’ (¢6- ‘dwelling-place’ ‘pueblo,’ akin to Tewa fe 
‘dwelling-place’; wd ‘at’; kwd ‘at’ ‘to’; jo ‘at’? ‘about’). This 
is the commonest name applied to Jemez Pueblo by the Jemez 
Indians. ‘‘Tuhoa:”’* given as meaning ‘‘ houses.” The name 
means ‘‘houses” only in the collective sense of ‘pueblo.’ 
74 Tu’ wa. 333 

(7) Jemez Hetéwd, Hetékwd, Hetéjo ‘at the pueblo of the 
Jemez’ ‘to the pueblo of the Jemez’ ‘ pueblo of the Jemez’ (/Ze 
Jemez Indian; towd, tokwd, téjo as in Jemez (6), above). 

(8) Jemez Wéaldtéwd, Waldtékwda, Wéaldtéjo, Wa waldtowd, 
We wildétikwdé, W@wdlétijo, Hewiwdlétiwd, Hewiwildtokwa, 
Hew@wialatéjo ‘at the pueblo in the cafiada’ ‘at the pueblo 
in the cafiada’ ‘the pueblo in the cafiada’ ‘at the pueblo in 
Jemez Cafiada’ ‘to the pueblo in Jemez Cafiada’ ‘the pueblo in 
Jemez Cafada,’ referring to Jemez Cafiada [27:34], (wd, wiwa 

1 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p. 631, 1907). 

2Fewkes in Nineteenth Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., p. 614, 1900. 

3 Hodge, op. cit., p. 630. 

4Spinden, Picuris notes, 1910. 


5Gatschet, Isleta vocabulary, 1885 (Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p. 630, 1907). 
6 Bandelier in Das Ausland, p. 813, Stuttgart, 1882. 
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‘arroyo’ ‘cafiada’; /é ‘in’ ‘at’; téwd, tékwa, téjo, as in Jemez (6), 
above; He Jemez Indian, Jemez). This name was applied to dis- 
tinguish Jemez Pueblo [27:35] as the pueblo in the cafiada of 
Jemez Creek [27:34] in contradistinction to the former pueblos 
of the Jemez in the vicinity of San Diego [27:13] and Guadalupe 
[27:1] Canyons. This name is not a corruption of Valladolid, 
nor does it mean ‘‘ village of the bear”, an etymology which is 
due to Bandelier’s confusion of wdld- with dwdld ‘bear.’ ‘+ Ha- 
waw-wah-lah-too-waw,”! evidently for Hewdwildtdéwd. ‘* Valla- 
toa.”? ‘* Walatoa.”* ‘* Uala-to-hua (‘ Village of the Bear,’ 
and not a corruption of Valladolid, as Mr. Loew has imagined).” 4 
**Ual-to-hua.”*® ‘* Wa’-la-tu-wa.” ® 

(9) Jemez ‘‘ Wa-la-nah:” 7 this is certainly a mistake. 

(10) Pecos ‘* He’’-wa’:”® evidently equivalent to Jemez //ewd; 
see Jemez (5), above. 

(11) Keresan (dialect unspecified) ‘‘ Hii-mish.”® ‘‘ Hae-mish.” !° 

(12) Cochiti Hemefetse (Heme fe ‘Jemez Indian or Indians’, 
probably borrowed from or akin to Jemez Hemif ‘Jemez peo- 
ple’; zsx% locative). The Cochiti call Jemez Indian or Indians 
Hemefe. In all the Keresan dialects the name is practically 
identical with the Cochiti form. 

(13) Santa Ana ‘‘ He’ mi:”® this is perhaps a Santa Ana pro- 
nunciation of Span. (22). 

(14) Sia ‘‘ He’-me-shu-tsa.”* ‘‘Jemi/itse.” 4 

(15) San Felipe ‘‘ Hemeshitse.” § 

(16) Laguna ‘‘ Hemeshitse.” ® 

(17) Acoma ‘‘Hémishitz”.8 The -tz is for ése. 

(18) Oraibi Hopi HZemise (cf. the Keresan forms). This is 
applied with postfixes or postpounds to both pueblo and people. 
Cf. the first form quoted under Hano Tewa (2), above. 

(19) Southern Ute Hmafy (cf. Jemez Hemif ‘Jemez people’, 
also the Keresan and Hopi forms). Applied with the various 
postfixes or postpounds to both pueblo and people. 








1 Simpson in Rep. Sec. War, p. 148, 1850, 
2 Loew in Wheeler Surv. Rep., Vil, p. 344, 1879. 

' 8@Qatschet in Mag. Amer. Hist., p. 259, Apr., 1882. 
4 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 260, note, 1890. 
5 Ibid., pt. 11, p. 208, 1892. 

6 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p. 631, 1907). 
7 Jouvenceau in Cath. Pion., 1, No. 9, p. 18, 1906. 

8 Hodge, op. cit.,p. 630. 

9 Bandelierin N. Y. Staatszeitwng, June 28, 1885. 

10 Bandelier in Rev. @ Ethnog., p. 203, 1886, 

11 Spinden, Sia notes, 1910. 
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(20) Navaho ‘‘ Mai-déc-kiz-ne”,' said to mean ‘wolf neck’. 
‘*Mai Déshkis,”? said to mean ‘coyote pass’. ‘*‘ Mi’ideshgizh,” * 
said to mean ‘coyote pass’, according to the Franciscan Fathers‘ 
the Navaho call the Jemez people ‘‘ Mi’ideshgizhni”. 

(21) Eng. Hemes, Jemez. (<Span. 22). Spellings such as 
Hemes, Mohave, Navaho are to be preferred. The spelling 
Hemes is phonetically perfect, and at the same time happens 
to be the spelling used by Castafieda about 1565; but the form 
Jemez has become fixed geographically and officially. 

(22) Span. Jemez, Jemes. Hodge follows Bandelier (see Kere- 
san (11), above) in deriving the Span. form ‘‘form Hié-mish, or 
Hae’-mish, the Keresan name of the pueblo.—Bandelier”.®> The 
writer does not see why.some of the forms at least may not have 
come directly from Jemez H/emzf ‘Jemez people’, a word which 
probably was found also in the Pecos language. A Zufii name for 
Jemez, so far as can be learned, has never. been published. 
‘*Hemes”.® ‘‘Emexes”.” ‘‘ Ameias”.® ‘* Emeges”.® ‘* Emmes”.?° 
“* Amejes”.4 **Ameies”.4 ‘**HEmés”. ‘*Emes”.“ ‘* Hemeos”.™ 
‘“Henex”.1° “*Gemex”.'” ‘* Hémés”.1® ** Amires”.1® “* Xemes”.?° 
‘*Gemes”.”4_ **Gomez”.”? **Gemez”.”2 °*Temez”.% °**Jemes”.” 
<¢ Jamez”.?6 ‘*Hemez”.” ‘*Ameries”.* °** Jemas’’. 1 Xemez 7. 
‘“*Yemez”.*! **James”.®? ‘* Jemez”.** ** Djémez”.2* “* Jennies”. 





l1ten Kate, Synonymie, p. 6, 1884. 
2 Curtis, Amer. Ind., I, p. 188, 1907. 
3 Franciscan Fathers, Navaho Ethnol. Dict., p. 136, 1910. - 
4Ibid., p. 128. 
5 Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p. 629, 1907. 
6 Castafieda (ca. 1565) in Ternaux-Compans, Voy., 1X, p. 138, 1838. 
7 Espejo (1583) in Doc. Inéd., Xv, p. 116, 1871. 
8 Espejo (1583) quoted by Mendoza (1586) in Hakluyt Soc. Pub., XV, p. 245, 1854. 
9 Espejo (1583) in Doc. Inéd., Xv, p. 179, 1871. 
10 Ofiate (1598), ibid., XVI, pp. 102, 260, 1871. 
11 Mendoza in Hakluyt, Voy., 111, p. 462, 1600. 
12 Tbid., p. 469. 
13 Villagran, Hist. Nueva Mex., p. 155, 1610. 
14 C6rdova (1619) in Ternaux-Compans, Voy., X, p. 444, 1838. 
1b ZArate-Salmeron (ca. 1629) quoted by Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 205, 1892. 
16 Z4rate-Salmeron (ca. 1629) quoted by Bandelier in Arch. Inst. Papers, Iv, p. 205, 1892. 
17 Zarate-Salmeron (ca. 1629) quoted by Bancroft, Native Races, I, p. 600, 1882. 
18 Benavides (1630) quoted by Gallatin in Nouv. Ann. Voy., 5th ser., XX VII, p. 305, 1851, 
19 Ogilby, Amer., p. 294, 1671. 
20 Rivera, Diario, leg. 950, 1736. . 
21 Villa-Sefior, Theatro Amer., pt. II, p. 421, 1748. 
2 Arrowsmith, map. N. A., 1795, ed. 1814. 
2 Humboldt, Atlas Nouy. Espagne, carte 1, 1811. 
% Alegre, Hist. Comp. Jesus, I, p. 336, 1841. 
2 Mendoza, (1742) in Meline, Two Thousand Miles, p. 213, 1867. 
26 Gallegas (1844) in Emory, Recon., p. 478, 1848. 
2 Squier in Amer. Review, p. 522, Noy. 1848, misquoting Castafieda. 
28 Squier, ibid., p. 523. 
29 Wislizenus, Memoir, p. 24, 1848. 
30 Ruxton, Adventures, p. 194, 1848. 
31 Latham, Var. of Man, p. 396, 1850. 
32 Marcy in Rep. Sec. War, p. 196, 1850. 
33 Simpson in Rep. See. War, p. 59, 1850; Hewett, Antiquities, p. 44, 1906; Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p. 
629, 1907. ; 
34 Gallatin in Nouv. Ann. Voy., 5th ser., XXVII, p. 280, 1851. 
35 Calhoun in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 111, p. 6383, 1853. 
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‘**Hernes”.' ‘“‘Jermz”.? ‘‘Tames”.? ‘‘Ameges”.4 ‘* Jemex’’.5 
“Jeures”.® ‘*Amies”.” ‘*Amios”.® ‘*Zemas”.®  ‘* Jemos”.?° 
*¢ Jemes(sprich: chémes)”." ‘‘Hemes”.” ‘‘Amayes”.! ‘“Temes”. ! 
**Hermes”.?> ‘* yemes”.!® ‘* Jumez”.!7 ‘* Emenes”.'® ‘‘Emeaes”.?® 
**Huimes”.?° ‘‘Jemmes”.”! 

The Jemez express ‘Jemez Indian’ not only by Ze, plu. Hemi f, 
but by postpounding ts@’@ ‘person’, plu. ts@’af ‘people’, to any 
of the numerous forms denoting the pueblo. The Jemez lan- 
guage’ is similarly expressed by postpounding fs@’dtu ‘language’ 
(ts@’4 ‘person’ ‘human being’; ty ‘to speak’). 

For a good account of the history of Jemez Pueblo and of the 
Jemez Tribe see Hodge in Handbook Inds., pt. 1, pp. 629-31, 1907. 
Some of the older men at Jemez remember the history of the 
tribe very accurately. Of the shape of Jemez Pueblo Bande- 
lier writes: ‘‘Jemez . . . a double quadrangle with two squares.” 
Bandelier probably exaggerates the amount of Navaho blood at 
Jemez: ‘* Jemez is more than half Navajo, and one of their lead- 
ing men, whom unsophisticated American Indian worshippers are 
wont to admire as a typical and genuine Pueblo, the famous 
Nazlé, was Navajo by birth, education, and inclination.”” ‘*We 
ought to consider that, for instance, the Indians of Zufi have 
intermarried with and plentifully absorbed Navajo, Tigua, and 
Jemez blood.” 

[27:36] San Isidro, see [29:91]. 

[27:37] Span. Ojo Chamizo “spring greasewood”. ‘‘Ojo Chamiso”.” 

[2'7:38] Jemez Awddsi ‘rock-pine mountain’ (kwé ‘rock- Gare ‘Pinus 
scopulorum’; /% *mountain’). 





1 Kern in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, Iv, pp. 32, 39, 1854. 
2 Tbid., p. 39. 
3 Brackenridge, Early Span. Discov., p. 19, 1857. 
4 Sigiienza quoted by Buschmann, Neu.-Mex., pp. 228, 264, 1858. 
5 Taylorin Cal. Farmer, June 12, 1863. 
6 Ward in Ind. Aff. Rep. for 1867, p. 210, 1868. 
7 Davis, Span. Conquest New Mex., p. 252, 1869. 
8 Tbid., map. 
9 Simpson in Jowr. Amer. Geog. Soc., V, p, 195, 1874. 
10 Loew (1875) in Wheeler Surv. Rep., Vil, p. 345, 1879. 
1 Gatschet, Zw6lf Sprachen aus dem Stidwesten Nordamerikas, p. 41, 1876. 
12 Bandelier in Papers Arch. Inst., Amer. ser., I, p. 23, 1881. 
183 Duro, Don Diego de Pefialosa, p. 128, 1882. 
14 Gatschet in Mag. Amer. Hist., p. 259, Apr., 1882. 
16 Curtis, Children of the Sun, p. 121, 1883; misquoting Castafieda. 
16 ten Kate, Synonymie, p. 6, 1884. 
17 Arch. Inst. Rep., V, p. 37, 1884. 
18 Bancroft, Ariz. and N. Mex., p. 182, 1889. 
19 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 206, 1892, 
20 Columbus Memorial Vol., p. 155, 1893. 
2 Peetin Amer. Antiq., XVII, p. 354, 1895, 
22Bandelier, op. cit., pt. I, p. 265, 1890. 
2Tbid., p. 262. 
* Tbid., p. 261. 
2U.S. Geol. Survey, Jemes sheet, 1890. 
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[27:39] Jemez A pdtdpa ft ‘macaw water mountain’ (kdté ‘macaw’; 
pa ‘water’; /% ‘mountain’). Whether there isa spring, lake, or 
creek culled XK pétapa, from which the mountain takes its name, 
was not determined. 

[27:40] Jemez ‘U* pind fa, ‘U'* peyadd ‘ cottontail rabbit courting moun- 
tains’ ‘cottontail rabbit courting place’ (‘w’ % ‘cottontail rabbit’; 
piyd ‘to go courting’; /% ‘mountain’; dd ‘up at’ locative). . The 
name refers to two little mountains. The place gives the name 
to the creek [27:41]. See ‘W*piydkwaé Pueblo ruin under [27: 
unlocated]. 

[27:41] Jemez ‘U’*piydpa ‘ cottontail rabbit soUnt nS water’, referring 
to [27:40] ( Tt hind., see [27:40]; pd ‘ water’ ‘creek’). 

This flows into Peralta Creek "97: 44], 

[27:42] Jemez wild ft ‘bear mountain’ (pwdald ‘bear’; (i ‘moun- 
tain’). Cf. [27:45] and [27:46]. : 

[27:43] See [28:69] for the possible Cochiti name. 

[27:44] Peralta Creek, see [28:71]. 7 

[27:45] (1) Jemez Owdldpdwd ‘bear spring’ (dwdald as in [27:42]; 
pdwd ‘water place’ ‘spring’? < pd ‘water’, wd locative). Cf. 
Cochiti (2), Eng. (8), Span. (4). 

(2) Cochiti A¢haijokdwef ‘bear spring’ (kéhadjo ‘bear’; kéwef 
‘spring’). Cf. Jemez (1), Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(8) Eng. Oso Spring. (<Span.). =Span. (4). Cf. Jemez (1), 
Cochiti (2). 

(4) Span. Ojo del Oso ‘ bear RSpting” = Eng. (3). Cf. Jemez (1), 
Cochiti (2). . 

[27:46] Oso Creek, see [28:103]. 

[27:47] Span. Arroyo Hondo ‘deep arroyo’. 

It is said that the spring [27:48] is situated in this arroyo. 

[27:48] Span. Ojo del Borrego ‘sheep spring’. 

_ The spring is in the Arroyo Hondo [27:47], it is said. It gives 
the name to a large Span. land grant situated in the vicinity, also 
to Borrego Creek [27:49]. The Cochiti sometimes call the spring 
Borrégokawe S (kawef ‘spring’). 

[27:49] Borrego Creek, see [29:64]. 


UNLOCATED 


Jemez ‘‘Afiu-quil-i-jui”.' ‘‘Afiu-quil-i-gui”.? ‘‘Anyaikwinu”.® 
This is the name of an unlocated pueblo ruin. Bandelier says 

Ot ar: 
But they [the Jemez Indians] also say that the people or Amoxiumqua 
[27:23] dwelt first at the lagune of San José, 75 miles to the northwest of 








1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 207, 1892. 
2 Tbid., note. 
$s Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p. 68, 1907). 
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Jemez, and that they removed thence to the pueblo of Afiu-quil-i-jui, between 
the Salado [29:92] and Jemez [27:34].1 

Jemez Boéletsokwd of obscure etymology (déle ‘abalone shell’; ¢so 
unexplained ; kwd locative). ‘* Bul-itz-e-qua”.? 

It is said that this is one of the largest of the pueblos formerly 
inhabited by Jemez Indians. It is situated east of San Diego 
Canyon [27:13]. 

Jemez *‘Caatri”.? ‘*Catr6éo”.* Mentioned by Ofte as an inhabited 
pueblo of the Jemez. 

Span. ‘*Cerro Colorado”.® The name is given in the manuscript cited 
as designating a hill at the foot of the unlocated mesa where the 
Jemez and Santo Domingo Indians dwelt when visited by Vargas 
in 1692. 

Jemez ‘*‘Guatitruti”.° Mentioned by Ofate as an inhabited pueblo of 
the Jemez. 
Jemez ‘‘Guayoguia 

of the Jemez. . 

Cochiti Héhmekdt So ‘ice mountain’ (hahme ‘ice’; ko- ‘mountain’; 
tfo locative). It is possible-that this is the Cochiti name of 
[27:10]. 

Cochiti Zétokawakot fo ‘willow spring mountain’ (Aéto ‘willow’; 
kawa ‘spring’; ko- ‘mountain’; ¢/o locative). Cf. Cochiti 
Hotokawa, below. 

This is a large mountain north of [27:45]. 

(1) Cochiti Hétokawa ‘willow spring’ ([Jétokawa as in Tétokawa- 
kot fo, above). Cf. Cochiti Hétokawa, above. Cf. Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Ojo de la Jara ‘ willow spring’. Cf. Cochiti (1). 

This is a spring north of [27:45]. 

Jemez ‘U*pindkwdé ‘at the rabbit courting place’ (U*pind-, see 
[27:40]; kwa locative). | 

This is a pueblo ruin near [27:40]. 

(1) Eng. Jara Creek. (<Span). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Rito de la Jara ‘willow creek’. =Eng. (1). It is 
suggested that the creek may give the name ‘‘ Jara” to the moun- 
tain [27:10]. | 

‘* While the mountainous parts of the Queres [Keresan] range 
[territory held] are dry, the Valles [ Pimpzxyge [Large Features: 1], 
page 98] constitute a water supply for the Jemez country. Two 


reer 


Mentioned by Ofiate as an inhabited pueblo 


1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 207, 1892. 
* 2Tbid. 
3 Ofiate (1598) in Doc. Inéd., XVI, p. 102, 1871. 
4Tbid., p. 114. 
5 Bandelier quoting Autos de Guerra, MS. (1692), op. cit., p. 212. 
6 Ofiate (1598) quoted by Hodge in Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p, 510, 1907. 
7Ibid., pp. 510-511. 
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streams rise in it [the Valles?]; the San Antonio [27:11] on the 
eastern flank of the Jara Mountain [27:10] and the Jara at 
the foot of the divide, over which crosses the trail from Santa 
Clara [14:71]. These unite soon to form the San Antonio 
‘River’, which meanders through the Valles de Santa Rosa [27:5] 
and San Antonio [27:6] for 7 miles in a northwesterly direction, 
and enters a picturesque gorge bearing the same name, and then 
gradually curves around through groves until, at La Cueva, it 
assumes an almost due southerly direction. One or two more brooks 
increase its volume on the way, descending directly from the mesa 
pedestal of the Jara Mountain [27:10], and its name is changed 
from San Antonio to the Rio de San Diego [27:13].”} 
Jemez ‘‘Quia-shi-dshi.”? ‘‘ Kiashita.”% 
According to Hodge this pueblo ruin is located ‘‘in Guadalupe Canyon 
ert. 
Jemez A pdtsokwd of obscure etymology (k ra ‘ crow’; ¢so unexplained; 
kwdé locative). ‘*Quia-tzo-qua.”* ‘* Kiatsikwa.”® 
This is a pueblo ruin somewhere east of San Diego Canyon 
[27:13]. 
Span. La Cueva ‘the cave’. See Bandelier’s reference to La Cueva 
under (1) Eng. Jara Creek, above. 
Jemez ‘‘Leeca.”*® ‘*Ceca.”? Mentioned by Ofate as an inhabited 
Jemez pueblo. 
Jemez ‘*Mecastria.”* Mentioned by Ofiate as an inhabited Jemez 
pueblo. | 
Jemez ‘‘No-cum-tzil-e-ta.”? ‘* No-kyun-tse-le-ta’.”1° Named as a 
Jemez pueblo ruin of undetermined location. 
Jemez ‘**Pem-bul-e-qua.”? ‘‘Pe’-bu-li-kwa.”!? Named as a Jemez . 
pueblo ruin of undetermined location. 
Jemez ‘‘ Pe-cuil-a-gui.”!!  ** Pe’-kwil-i-gi-i’.” ” 
Bandelier says of the ruin: 
In conclusion, I would call attention to the name of one of the old Jemez 
pueblos, given to me by the Indians as ‘Pe-cuil-a-gui’. ‘Pii-cuil-a’ [ Pdkwild] 
is the name for the tribe of Pecos, and the Pecos spoke the Jemez language. It 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 201-02, 1892. 
2Tbid., p. 207, note. 

3 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895.(Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p. 681, 1907). 
4Bandelier, op. cit., p. 207. 

5 Hodge, op. cit., p. 682. . 

6Ofiate (1598) quoted by Hodge, op. cit., p. 225. 
TIbid., pp. 225, 629. 

8Tbid., p. 829. 

9 Hodge, op. cit., pt. 2, p. 80. 

WTpid., p. 220. 
11 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 207, note, and p. 216. 
12Hodge, op. cit., p. 223. 
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would be well to investigate whether Pe-cuil-a-gui designates a Jemez pueble 
inhabited previously to the secession of the Pecos.! 
Cf. [29:33]. 

Span. Cerro Pelado ‘bald mountain’. It issaid thata bare peak some- 
where about the headwaters of Peralta Creek [28:71] is called by 
this name. 

Jemez ‘*‘Potre.”? ‘‘Poze.”* Mentioned by Ofiate as an inhabited 
pueblo of the Jemez. 

(1) Eng. San Antonio springs. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Ojos de San Antonio ‘Saint Anthony’s springs’. For 
the name ef. [27:6] and [27:11]. ~ 

These springs appear to be situated somewhere in San Antonio 
Canyon [27:11]. There are a bath-house and other houses at the 
place, itis said. Bandelier says: . 

In the gorge of San Antonio [27:11] rises a spring, the temperature of which 
is 110° F. About five miles south of it are mud-baths [27:8?], on the heights 
that separate the Valles from the San Diego gorge.* 

If the identification of the ‘‘mud-baths” as Sulphur springs 
[27:8] is correct, San Antonio springs would appear to be some- 
where north or west of the mountain north of Sulphur springs. 
The Land of Sunshine locates them west of Sulphur springs: 

Four to six miles west of the Sulphurs [27:8] are the San Antonio Springs, 
which resemble the Jemez Springs [2'7:18] and are equally efficacious in kid- 
ney and stomach disorders.°® 

Bandelier® gives the altitude: ‘‘The springs of San Antonio lie 
at an altitude of 8,586 feet”. 

Jemez Sefokwéa ‘eagle dwelling place’ ‘eagle nest place’ (se ‘eagle’; 
fo ‘to live’ ‘todwell’; kwd locative). ‘‘Se’-shiu-qua.”7 ‘*Sé- 
shu-kwa.”® 

This is a pueblo ruin situated somewhere south of Cerro Pelado 
[27:10]. 

Jemez ‘‘Se-to-qua.”® ‘‘Setokwa.”' This is given as the name of a 
pueblo ruin, situated, according to Hodge, about 2 miles south of 
Jemez Pueblo. 








1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt.11, p. 216, 1892. 

2Ofnate (1598) in Doc. Inéd., xvi, p. 114, 1871. 

3Tbid., p. 102. 

4Bandelier, op. cit., p. 202. 

5The Land of Sunshine, a Handbook of the Resources . . . of New Mexico, p. 169, 1906. 
6 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 202, note. 

TIbid., p. 207, note. 

8 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 513, 1910). 
9Bandelier, op. cit., p. 207, note. 

10 Hodge, op. cit., p. 514. 
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Span. ‘*Sierra de la Bolsa”. The name, which means ‘ pocket range’, 
is givenasthat of a mountain of the Jemez Range between Sierra de 
San Miguel [27:unlocated] and Sierra de la Palisada[27:unlocated ]. 

Span. ‘Sierra de la Palisada”.! The name meaning ‘palisade range’, 
is given as referring to amountain south of Sierra de la Bolsa [27: 
unlocated ]. 

Span. ‘‘Sierra de Toledo”.? The name means ‘range of Toledo’ (a city 
in Spain). ‘‘Toledo range”.* Bandelier locates the mountain 
somewhere south of the Cerro Pelado [27:10].4 See Valle de 
Toledo [27:unlocated], below. 

Span. Valle de Toledo ‘Toledo Valley,’ referring to the ‘*Sierra de 
Toledo” [27:unlocated]. ‘‘On the west a huge mountain mass, 
the Sierra de la Jara [27:10], interposes itself between the princi- 
pal valley, that of Toledo, and the Jemez country”.® This is evi- 

’ dently a name for one of the Valles. See Pimpexyge [Large Fea- 
tures], page 98, and ‘‘Sierra de Toledo” [27:unlocated], above. 

Jemez ‘‘Trea”.® Mentioned by Ofiate as an inhabited Jemez pueblo. 

Jemez ‘* Tya-juin-den-a”.’ Given as the name of a pueblo ruin. 

Jemez ‘*‘Tyasoliwa”.® Given as the name of an unlocated pueblo ruin. 

Jemez ‘‘ Uii-hii-tza-e”.7 Given as the name of an unlocated pueblo 
ruin. 

Jemez Wabdkwda of obscure etymology (wdabéd unexplained; kwé loca- 
tive). ‘*W4-ba-kw4”.® The name refers to a pueblo ruin some- 
where east of San Diego Canyon [27:13]. ' 

Jemez Wagikd (the name is said by the informant to mean ‘‘rubber 
weed”). It is uncertain whether this name refers to a pueblo 
ruin or merely to a locality. 

Jemez ‘‘Yjar”.*° Mentioned by Ofiateas an inhabited Jemez pueblo. 

Jemez ‘‘ Zo-lat-e-se-djii”.”  ** Zo-l4-tu®-ze-zhi-i”."" Given as the name 
of a pueblo ruin. 

Warm springs at the head of San Diego Canyon [27:13]. ‘*‘ Warm 
springs have been located at the head of San Diego Cafion above 
the Jemez springs [27:18]”.” Just where is meant by the ‘* head 
of San Diego Canyon” [27:13] is uncertain. Are the springs at 
the Soda Dam [27:16] intended ? 








, 1} Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 72, note, 1892. 
2Tbid., pp. 11, 64, and 72, note. 
3Tbid., p. 65. 
4Tbid., p. 72, note. 
5Tbid., p. 201. 
6 Ofiate (1598) quoted by Hodge in Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p. 629, 1907. 
7 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 207, note. 
8 Hodge in Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 859, 1910. 
9Tbid., p. 884. 
10 Ofiate (1598) quoted by Hodge, ibid., p. 997. 
ll Hodge, ibid., p. 1015. : 5 
12 The Land of Sunshine, a Handbook of the Resources . . . of New Mexico, p. 177, 1906. 
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[28] COCHITI SHEET 


This sheet (map 28) shows the country about Cochiti Pueblo. This 
region is claimed by the Cochiti Indians, who belong to the Keresan 
linguistic stock. Hewett refers to this region as ‘‘le district de 
Cochiti”.1 It is said by the Tewa that the ancient boundary between 
their territory and that of the Cochiti west of the Rio Grande runs 
somewhere between Ancho Canyon [28:4] and Frijoles Canyon [28:6]. 
The northern boundary of the Cochiti sheet has been placed therefore 
in that vicinity. ‘*The Rito de los Frijoles[28:6], with its numerous 
cave dwellings, forms what seems to be a boundary line dividing the 
Tehuas from the Queres [Keresan] stock”.? ‘‘Les gorges profondes 
du Rito de los Frijoles [28:6] séparent les deux districts [Cochiti dis- 
trict and Pajarito district], et la tradition en fait Pancienne ligne de 
division entre les deux branches de Tewa et des Kérés, qui, a ce quwil 
parait, étaient rarement en paix lune avec lautre”.t The Tewa in- 
form the present’writer that the dividing line was north of Frijoles 
Canyon [28:6], a fact also evident from statements made by Bande- 
lier and Hewett to the effect that the pueblo village [28:12] and cliff- 
dwellings in Frijoles Canyon were built by Keresan people; see quo- 
tations under [28:12]. / 


' [28:1] Pajarito Canyon, see [17:30]. 
[28:2] Colt Arroyo, see [17:42]. 
[28:3] Water Canyon, see [17:58]. 
[28:4] Ancho Canyon, see [17:62]. 
[28:5] (1) Zemapiny ‘Keresan Mountains’ (Zema ‘Keresan Indian’; © 
Piyy ‘mountain’). Cf. Eng. (2), Span. (8). 
(2) Eng. Cochiti Mountains. Cf. Tewa(1), Span. (3). ** Moun- 
tains of Cochiti”’.? 
(8) Span. Sierra de Cochiti ‘Cochiti Mountains’. Cf. Tewa 
(1), Eng. (2). 
These terms apply indefinitely to the mountains west of Cochiti. 
Bandelier refers to them when he writes: ‘‘The mountainous 
. parts of the Queres [Keresan] range [i. e. territory] are dry”.* 
‘‘The arid hills that separate Jemez [27:35] from Pefia Blanca 
[28:93)7".° 
[28:6] (1) Pugwige ints’ ‘canyon of the place where they scrape(d) 
or wipe(d) the bottoms (of the pottery vessels)’, referring to 
[28:12] (Pugqwige, see [28:12]; ’ty7 locative and adjective-form- 
ing postfix; és7’? ‘canyon’). (See pl. 15.) 








1Hewett, Communauteés, p. 46, 1908. 
2Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 139, 1892. 
3Tbid., p. 169 (quoting from some Span. source). 
4Tbid., p. 201. 

5Ibid., p. 208. 
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(2) Tewa ‘*Tupoge”.' This is for Zwpoge ‘down to or at bean 
creek’ (tu ‘bean’; po ‘water’ ‘creek’; ge ‘down to’ ‘over to’), a 
mere translation of the Span. name, never used by the Tewa. 
CH [R72 62}; 

(3) Cochiti 7 po’on pekdil’ja of obscure etymology, referring 
to [28:12] (T’pe’on pe, see [28:12]; kaih’ja ‘canyon’). 

(4) Eng. Frijoles Canyon, Rito de los Frijoles. (<Span.). 
= Span. (5). 

(5) Span. Rito de los Frijoles, Cafion de los Frijoles ‘bean 
creek’ ‘bean canyon’. This isa common name in Spanish-speaking 
America. Cf. Rio de los Frijoles, Rito de los Frijoles [22:unlo- 
cated], page352. Itisquite likely that the Span. name was applied 
without influence of Tewa nomenclature. Another origin, how- 
ever, suggests itself. The Tewa give assurance that the old Tewa 
name of Ancho Canyon [28:4] is Zunabahwu ‘bean field arroyo’ 
‘bean field cafiada’, and think that the Span. name Rito de los 
Frijoles is a translation of this Tewa name applied to the wrong 
canyon. Frijoles Canyon is the next large canyon south of Ancho 
Canyon. 

This canyon is described by Bandelier? and by Hewett.? The 
documentary history of the canyon has been studied by Mr. 8. G. 
Morley, of the School of American Archeology. The canyon was - 
not inhabited by Indians at the time of the Spanish conquest. 
Mexicans settled in it in early times and farmed the cultivable 
lands above the falls [28:14] nearly down to the present time. 
At one time in the eighteenth century the canyon was the rendez- 
vous of Mexican bandits. Bandelier writes: 

I have not been able to examine the papers relating to the grant of the Rito; 
but that cattle and sheep thieves made it their hiding place is said to be men- 
tioned in them. The tale is current among the people of Cochiti and Pefia 
Blanca.* 

It is said that no one lived permanently at Frijoles Canyon for 
many years previous to 1907, in which year Judge A. J. Abbott 
settled at the cultivable land about [28:12]. Judge Abbott has 
built a house from tufa-blocks of the ruin [28:12] and has made 
many improvements. He has been given a permit by the United 
States Forest Service to remain on the land temporarily. Judge 
Abbott has named his place ‘*Ten Elder Ranch”, referring to some 
box-elder trees growing there. See the various numbers indicat- 
ing places in and about the canyon for which names haye been 
obtained, especially [28:12]; see also plate 15. 

[28:7] North fork of Frijoles Canyon [28:6]. . 
1Bandelier, Delight Makers, p. 178, 1890. 
2¥Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 139-49, 1892. 


8 Papers School Amer. Archxol., No. 5, 1909, and No. 10, 1909. 
4Bandelier, op. cit., p. 142, note. 
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[28 :8] South fork of Frijoles Canyon [28 :6]. 

[28 :9] Potembwu ‘water tube corner’ (po ‘water’; ten ‘tube’; bwu 
‘large low roundish place’). This name is given to the dell where 
[28:7] and [28:8] join [28:6]. It is said that the dell and the sur- 
rounding canyons are tube-like; hence the name. 

[28:10] San Ildefonso K‘awige ints?’ ‘corral gap canyon’ (K awit 

see [28:unlocated]; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; ‘in locative and 
adjective-forming postfix; és2’7 canyon’). 

[28:11] Pajarito Mesa, see [17:36]. 

[28:12] (1) Pugwige oywikeji ‘pueblo ruin where the bottoms of the 
pottery vessels were wiped or smoothed thin’ (pu ‘base’ ‘bottom 
of a vessel’ ‘buttocks’ of an animal, ‘root’ of a plant, here being 
equivalent to bepu ‘bottom of vessel’ <be, ‘pottery vessel’, pu 
‘base’; gwe ‘to wipe smooth’ ‘to wipe’ ‘to scrape’, commonly 
employed in its fuller form gwigz of same meaning; ge ‘down 
where’ ‘over where’; ’oywikeji ‘pueblo ruin’ <’eywi ‘pueblo, 
ket Sold’ postpound). See plates 16, 17. It is said that the 
ancient inhabitants used to make the bottoms of their pottery 
vessels very thin; hence the name. Several times the writer has 
heard the name so pronounced that it approximated in sound 
Puhuge, which could be analyzed as pu ‘base’; Aww ‘large groove’ 
‘arroyo’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’. The form Puhuge is however 
merely a corruption of Pugwige, probably due to vowel harmony. 
A certain etymology of obscene meaning is given only by Indians 
who do not know the correct explanation. So far asis known, 
the Tewa name has not before been published. 

(2) Cochiti Tp0’on re, Tp0on pehidafteta, Troon pekd matse- 
Soma of obscure etymology (7'r0’on re unexplained, it probably 
has nothing to do with J pénye ‘immediately’ ‘right now’; 
hWafteta ‘pueblo’; hd matse Soma ‘pueblo ruin’ < kd? matse ‘ set- 
tlement’, fdéma ‘old’). ‘‘Yu-fiu-ye”:! the ¢ was probably heard 
as y, orthe Ymay bea misprint for T. “Tyuonyi”. 

Tyuo-nyi . . . a word having asignification akin to that of treaty or contract. 
It was so called because of a treaty made there at some remote period, by 
which certain of the Pueblo tribes, probably the Queres [Keresan], Tehuas 
[Tewa] and perhaps the Jemez, agreed that certain ranges loosely defined 
should belong in the future to each of them exclusively.* 

The writer’s Cochiti informants knew of no such etymology or 
tradition. ‘‘Tyuonyi”.* ‘*Tyuonyi (place du pacte)”.> ‘* Zy'w’- 
onyt haarctitc® (ty'wony?, unexplained + hdarctitct, houses)”.® 








1Powell in Fourth Rep. Bur. Ethn., p. X¥xxvi, 1886. 

2Bandelier, Delight Makers, p. 3, et passim, 1890. 

3 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 145, 1892, 

4 Hewett, General View, p. 599, 1905; Antiquities, p. 26, 1906. 

5 Hewett, Communautés, p. 46, 1908 (evidently following Bandelier, op. cit.). 

6 Harrington’s information quoted by Hewett in Papers School Amer. Archxol., No. 10, p.670, 1909. 
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(83) Eng. Frijoles Canyon pueblo ruin, pueblo ruin in the Rito 
de los Frijoles, referring to [28:6]. Cf. Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Pueblo Viejo del Rito de los Frijoles, referring to 
[28:6.| Cf. Eng. (8). 

The pueblo ruin, cliff-dwellings, and outlying ruins of this 
ancient settlement have been described most fully by Bandelier,* 
and by Hewett.? This settlement is claimed by the Cochiti Indians 
as a home of their ancestors, and two old San Ildefonso Tewa 
informants have stated positively that it was a Zewd [Keresan] 
village. Bandelier says: 

The people of Cochiti told me that the caves of Rito [28:6], as well as the 
three pueblo ruins [situated near together on the floor of Frijoles Canyon], 
were the work of their ancestors, when the Queres [Keresans] all lived there 
together, in times much anterior to the coming of the Spaniards.? 

The ancient boundary between the Tewa and Keresan territory 
is said to have been somewhat north of Frijoles Canyon; see under 
[28:6]. This settlement is claimed by the Cochiti Indians to have 
been their earliest home. Abandoning this village, they built, 
occupied, and abandoned several pueblos, now in ruins, south of 
Toon re until at last they moved to their present site [28:77]. 
For discussion of this tradition see under [28:77]. See also [28:6], 
[28:13]; plates 16 and 17. |The fields shown in the latter lie below 
the pueblo ruin and above the waterfall [28:14]. 

[28:13] The so-called ‘ceremonial cave’. 

This great natural cave is in the north wall of the canyon [28:6], 
about 150 feet above the waters of the creek. In it are the re- 
mains of an ancient estufa, or kiva and of several small houses. 
The cavern has been described by Hewett.* 

[28:14] (1) Pugwigepojemuge ‘waterfall down by the place where the 
bottoms of the pottery vessels were wiped or smoothed thin’ 
referring to [28:12] (Pugwige, see [28:12]; pojemuge ‘waterfall’ 
_<po ‘water’, jemu ‘to fall’, said of 3+, ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). 

(2) Cochiti Z'p0 on peft pif ikan fif of obscure etymology 
(Toon pe, see [28:12]; ftri frkan pif * waterfall’). 

(8) Eng. Frijoles Canyon Waterfall, referring to [28:6]. ; 

(4) Span. Salto de Agua del Rito de los Frijoles ‘bean creek 
waterfall’, referring to [28:6]. 

This waterfall is perhaps 60 feet high and the canyon is so nar- 
row at the place that there is not room to build a wagon road at 
the side of the falls. One can see the Rio Grande from the 
waterfall. 





1Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 139-49, 1892. 

2 Papers School Amer. Archxol., Nos. 5 and 10, 1909. 

3 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 145. 

4 Papers School Amer. Archxol., No. 10, pp. 664-66, 1909. 
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[28:15] (1) Eng. Frijolito Pueblo ruin. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Pueblo Viejo Frijolito ‘little bean pueblo ruin’, dimin- 
utive of the name Frijoles; see [28:6], [28:12]. The name was, 
so far as the writer knows, first applied by Mr. A. V. Kidder in 
1908. The Tewa and Cochiti Indians apply to the ruin names 
which merely describe its location. 

This is a small pueblo ruin, of about 50 rooms, on top of the 
mesa [28:16] south of Frijoles Canyon [28:6]. It is opposite the 
pueblo ruin [28:12] and about 15 yards from the ruin of the mesa. 

[28:16] Span. ‘‘Mesa del Rito”.t The name means ‘mesa of the 
creek’, referring to [28:6]. 

Bandelier says: 

The Mesa del Rito borders on the south the gorge of the ‘Tyonyi’, and is 
covered with bushes and with groves of taller trees like Pifion (Pinus edulis 
and P. Murreyana). Whether there are ruins on this long and comparatively 
narrow plateau is doubtful, as I have seen none myself, and the statements of the 
Indians are contradictory on this point. Across this mesa a trail from east to 
west, formerly much used by the Navajo Indians on their incursions against 
the Spanish and Pueblo settlements, creeps up from the Rio Grande, and, 
crossing the mesa, rises to the crest of the mountains. It seems almost 
impossible for cattle and horses to ascend the dizzy slope, yet the savages more 
than once have driven their living booty with merciless haste over this trail 
to their distant homes. I estimate the length of the Mesa del Rito at 6 miles 
from north to south.! 

Just where the old Navajo trail referred to runs is not known 
to the writer. The Tewa informants called [28:28] a Navajo 
trail. See Navajo trail [28:unlocated]. Cf. [28:17], [28:19]. 

[28:17] Nameless canyon. 

This canyon starts as a slight ravine in the pine-grown mesa- 
top west of the ruin [28:15] and grows gradually deeper and more 
canyon-like until it reaches the Rio Grande. A couple of hundred 
yards before it-reaches the river its bed drops precipitously a _ 
hundred feet or more, thus forming the low dell [28:18] at its 
mouth. This canyon may be the ‘‘Cajion del Rito” of Bandelier; 
see reference thereto in excerpt from Bandelier under [28:19] (2). 
Bandelier’s description fits [28:17] except that it can not be deter- 
mined how he makes the Potrero del Alamo [28:23] bound it on 
the west and southwest. The writer has walked down the canyon 
[28:17] from the vicinity of the ruin [28:15] to the Rio Grande. 
See [28:18]. 

[28:18] Nameless low dell at the mouth of the canyon [28:17]. This 
appears to be not the same as the dell described by Bandelier in 
the quotation under [28:22], q. v. See also [28:17]. 


1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 146-47, 1892. 
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[28:19] (1) Keresan [Cochiti?] ** Kan-a Tshat-shyu.” + 
(2) Span. *‘Chapero.”? It is said that the name means in New 
Mexican Span. ‘abrupt point of a mesa,’ also ‘old slouch hat.’ 
Bandelier says: 


I estimate the length of the Mesa del Rito [28:16] at 6 miles from north to 
south; it terminates at what is called the Chapero in Spanish, and Kan-a 
Tshat-shyu in Queres [Cochiti?]. This is an elevation of trap or basalt, rising 
almost vertically from the banks of the Rio Grande to the surface of the mesa, 
above which its slope becomes quite gentle to the top, which is flat and 
elliptical. On the west the descent is precipitous for more than a hundred 
feet. The Chapero in former times was the scene of reckless butcheries of 
game, termed communal hunts. The adult males of Cochiti, or sometimes those 
of that village and of Santo Domingo combined, forming a wide cirele, drove the 
game to the top of the Chapero, from which it could escape only by breaking 
through the line of hunters. Mountain sheep oftentimes precipitated them- 
selves headlong from the precipice on the west. On such occasions the slaugh- 
ter of game was always very great, while panthers, wolves, and coyotes, 
though frequently enclosed in the circle; usually escaped, the hunters not car- 
ing to impede their flight. At the foot of the Chapero, a deep, narrow gorge, 
the Cafion del Rito [28:17?], comes in from the northwest. The Mesa del 
Rito [28:16] bounds it on the north and northeast, and the high and narrow 
plateau called Potrero del Alamo [28:23] (in Queres [Cochiti?], Uish-ka, Tit-yi 
Hin-at) on the west and southwest.* 


See [28:16], [28:18], [28:20]. 

[28:20] (1) PH itunwejoge ints’? ‘high thread place canyon’, referring 
to iene poe] Oe [28:unlocated] (29 7 tock and adjective-form- 
ing postfix; fs2’2 ‘canyon’) 

(2) Cochiti Wéef hakath’ja of obscure etymology (wé ff ka unex- 
plained; kaz/’ja ‘ canyon’). ° 

(8) Eng. Alamo Canyon. (<Span.). Span (4). 

(4) Span. Cafion del Alamo ‘cottonwood canyon’. =Eng. (3). 
‘*Cafion del Alamo”.4 ‘‘Alamo”.® 

Alamo Canyon is the first large canyon south of Frijoles Can- 
yon [28:6]. Its mouth is at the Chapero [28:19]: 

As we look into the mouths of the Cafion del Alamo and of the Cafiada Honda 
[28:21], from the little bottom [28:22] at the foot of the Chapero [28:19], they 
open like dark clefts of great depth between the cliffs of the lofty mesas.® 

The walls of Alamo Canyon are at places in its upper course a 
hundred feet or more high. There are cliff- dwelling ruins some- 
where in its upper course: 


In the gorges both north and south of the Potrero [28:25] are quite a num- 
ber of artificial caves. Those on the north, in the Cafiada Honda [28:21] and 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 147, 1892. 

2Tbid., pp. 147, 148. 

3 Ibid., pp. 147-148. 

4Tbid., pp. 149, 156; Hewett (quoting Bandelier), Antiquities, p. 30, 1906. 
5 Hewett, Communautés, p. 24, 1908. 

6 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 149. 
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the upper part of the Cafion del Alamo, are fairly preserved. The upper 
part of that gorge [Cafion del Alamo] is wooded, and the caves were thus 
somewhat sheltered. They offer nothing worthy of special mention, and do 
not compare in numbers with the settlement at the Rito [28:12]. The Queres 
[ Keresans] say that these caves also are ‘probably’ the work of their ancestors.! 


The location of the place Pi’ttuywejoge, which gives the can- 
yon its Tewa name, was not known to any of the informants. 
[See [28:21], [28:22], [28:23], and pueblo ruin in the dell at the 
mouth of Alamo Canyon [28: unlocated], page 458. 

[28:21] (1) Eng. Hondo Canyon. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 
(2) Span. Cation Hondo, Cafiada Honda ‘deep canyon’ ‘deep 


canada’. ‘°*Canada Honda”.? 


This is a large and deep southern tributary of Alamo Canyon 
[28:20]. Doctor Hewett states that it enters Alamo Canyon 
about a quarter of a mile from the mouth of the latter. See ex- 
cerpts from Bandelier under [28:20] (4). See also [28:22]. 

[28:22] Dell at the mouth of Alamo Canyon [28:20]. 


At the foot of the Chapero [28:19], a deep, narrow gorge, the Cafion del 
Rito [28:17?], comesin from the northwest. The Mesadel Rito [28:16] 
bounds it on the north and northeast, and the high and narrow plateau called 
Potrero del Alamo [28:23] (in Queres [Keresan], Uish-ka Tit-yi Hin-at) on 
the west and southwest. This gorge [28:17?] empties into a little basin on 
the west bank of the Rio Grande, and as low as the level of that stream. 
From this basin, the geological features of the surrounding heights can be 
very clearly seen. The cliffs near the stream are of dark-hued trap, basalt, 
and lava, forming a narrow strip along the river . . . while all the rocks 
west of it are of light-colored pumice and tufa. The basin is not more than three 
quarters of a mile in diameter, and groves of cottonwood trees grow on its fer- 
tile soil. A small ruin [Pueblo ruin in the dell at the mouth of Alamo Canyon 
[28:unlocated]] ... From this basin the cliffs surrounding it on three sides 
rise to towering heights, and the Potrero del Alamo [28:23] especially pre- 
sents a grand appearance. On the east side of the Rio Grande the frowning 
walls of the Caja del Rio loom up, with their shaggy crests of lava and 
basaltic rock . . . As we look into the mouths of the Cafion del Alamo 
[28:20] and of the Cafiada Honda [28:21], from the little bottom at the foot 
of the Chapero [28:19], they open like dark clefts of great depth between 
the cliffs of the lofty mesas. On the south ‘a crest, perhaps a thousand feet 
high, rises above the western bank of the river, crowned by battlements of 
basalt. This is the Mesa Prieta [28:24], or Kom-asa-ua Ko-te, from which a 
steep slope descends covered with volcanic débris, hard and soft. Up this 
slope toils the almost undistinguishable trail to Cochiti.* 


Doctor Hewett states that Alamo Canyon [28:20] and Hondo 
Canyon [28:21] unite about a quarter of a mile above the con- 
fluence with the Rio Grande, and form a little bottom. The 
writer passed what is believed to be this dell in walking down the 
west bank of the Rio Grande. See [28:20], [28:21], [28:24], and 


1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 156, 1892. 3 Tbid., pp. 148-150. 
2Tbid., pp. 149, 156. 
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pueblo ruin in the dell at the mouth of Alamo Canyon [28:unlo- 
cated], page 453. 
[28:23] (1) Keresan [Cochiti?] “Uish-ka Tit-yi Ha-nat:”? 

(2) Eng. Alamo Mesa. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Mesa del Alamo, Potrero del Alamo, ‘cottonwood 
mesa’ ‘cottonwood land-tongue’, referring to [28:20]. 

The mesa has been located by Doctor Hewett. The location 
can not be determined definitely from Bandelier’s description 
(quoted under [28:22)]). 

The mesa lies between [28:21] and [28:20], taking its name from 
the latter. See [28:20], [28:22], and Pueblo River in the dell at 
the mouth of Alamo Canyon [28:unlocated], page 453. 

[28:24] (1) Keresan [Cochiti?] ‘‘ Kom-asa-ua Ko-te.”? 

(2) Span. Mesa Prieta ‘dark mesa’. Evidently so called be- 
cause of its color. 

For Bandelier’s description of this mesa, see excerpts from his 
Final Report, under [28:22] and [28:25] (2). 

[28:25] (1) Eng. Vacas Mesa, Potrero de las Vacas. (<Span.). 
= Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Potrero de las Vacas ‘land-tongue of the cows’, prob- 
ably so called because cattle are pastured there. ‘‘ Potrero de las 
Vacas.”® 

Bandelier writes of this mesa: 

From the crest [of 28:24] we overlook in the south a series of rocks and 
wooded heights, and in the west a ridge flanked by gorges on both sides. 
This ridge is the end of a long, narrow plateau, sloping gently toward the Mesa 
Prieta [28:24] from the eastern base of the Sierra de San Miguel [28:29]. The. 
name of this tongue is Potrero de las Vacas, and on it stand some of the most 
remarkable antiquities [[28:26] and [28:27]] in the Southwest. It requires 
several hours of steady walking to reach the upper end of the Potrero de las 
Vacas. The trail leads through forests, in which edible Pifions abound, and in 
autumn, when the little nuts ripen, bears are not unfrequently met with, and 
their presence is marked by the devastated appearance of the Pifion trees. 
These trees are also beset by flocks of the Picicorvus columbinus (called Pifionero 
in Spanish and Sho-hak-ka in Queres), a handsome bird, which ruthlessly plun- 
ders the nut-bearing pines, uttering discordant shrieks and piercing cries. The 
forest of the Potrero de las Vacas is therefore not so silent and solemn as other 
wooded areas in that region, where a solitary raven or crow appears to be the 
only living creature. To the right of the trail yawns the deep chasm of the 
Cafiada Honda [28:21], from which every word spoken on the brink re-echoes 
with wonderful distinctness. Toward the eastern [certainly misprint for 
western!] end of the Potrero the forests begin to thin out, and an open space . 


extends until within a half mile of the rocky pedestal of the San Miguel Moun- 
tains [28:29].4 


See [28:26], [28:27]. 


1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 148, 1892. 8Tbid., pp. 21, 150. 
2Tpid., p. 150. 4Ibid., pp. 150-151, 
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[28:26] (1) K’endw@endiwe oywikeji ‘pueblo ruin where the two 

mountain lions sit or crouch’, referring to [28:27 |( x2ndwendiwe, 
see [28:27]; ’oywikejz ‘pueblo ruin’ <’oywi ‘pueblo’, kez ‘old’ 
postpound). Cf. Jemez (2), Cochiti (3), Eng. (4), Span. (5). 
. (2) Jemez (rat re fidzony ‘dwelling place where the mountain 
lions sit or crouch’, referring to [28:27] (7 pdt refi-, see [28:27]; 
fo ‘to live’ ‘to dwell’; ny locative). Cf. Tewa (1), Cochiti (8), 
Eng. (4), Span. (5). 

(3) Cochiti Mokatakowetkd matsef oma ‘pueblo ruin where the 
mountain lions lie’, referring to [28: 27] (k@’matse ef dma ‘pueblo 
ruin’? <kd’matse ee foment. Soma ‘old’), Cf. Tewa (1), Jemez 
(2), Eng. (4), Span. (5). 

A very interesting find was made at this pueblo in 1885, by ernte Te 
Bradford Prince of New Mexico, who obtained a number of stone idols, rudely 
carved human figures, some of them of large size, belonging to the kind called 
by the Queres Yap-a-shi.1 The name of Pueblo of the Yap-a-shi has accord- 
ingly been applied to the ruin, but its proper name is still unknown to me, 
as the designation current among the people of Cochiti, Tit-yi Hi-nat Ka-ma 
Tze-shum-a, signifying literally ‘the old houses above in the north,’ with the 
addition of Mo-katsh Zaitsh, or ‘where the panthers lie extended,’ is sub- 
sequent to the abandonment of the village. Thisname refers to the life- 
size images of pumas or American panthers (also called mountain lions) which 
lie afew hundred yards west of the ruin, in low woods near the foot of the 
cliffs called ‘ Potrero de la Cuesta Colorado’ [28:unlocated ].? 


So far as the present writer could learn Mokatakdwetkd matse- 
foma is the regular and ancient Cochiti name of the pueblo. 
“Yap-a-shi” does not mean ‘stone idol’ of any sort, but is 
simply jdpafenye ‘sacred enclosure’. See [28:27]. ‘‘ Tit-yi 
Hi-nat Ka-ma Tze-shum-a” appears to be for T'réte . 
kd matse efoma (tpéte ‘north’; “ Hii-nat,” meaning perhaps 

‘above’: ef. [28:52] Keresan (1) ka matses6 dma ‘pueblo ruin’ 
<kd@matse ‘settlement’, Soma ‘old’). Unfortunately the writer 
eet to ask for an ee inseion of ‘‘Mo-katsh, Zaitsh . . 

‘where the panthers lie extended’” (mokata cMbutiats lion’; 
**zaitsh”, meaning not ascertained). “Pueblo of the Yapashi”.* 
““Pueblo de Yapashi”.* ‘* M/k’ atc* géwete haarctitc® (mék ate, 
mountain lion, + géwetc, crouching, + hdarctitct, houses). The 
Pueblo of the Stone Lions on the Potrero de las Vacas [28:25]’.® 


‘(1 Yap-a-shiis a generic name given to fetiches representing human forms. Hence they are distinct 
from animal fetiches, but are not lares or penates. Other names given to such images in Queres 
idiom are I-jiar-e Ko, and Uashtesh-kor-o. Many of them may represent the same deity or idol, and 
they ordinarily serve for magical purposes. The Tshayanyi, or medicine-men, have most of them 
in their possession, although some are in private hands.’’—BANDELIER, Final Report, pt. II, p. 152, 
1892. 

2Thbid. 

3Hewett, Antiquities, p. 29, 1906 (following Bandelier). 

4Hewett, Communautés, p. 46, 1908. 

5 Hewett (quoting Harrington) in Papers School Amer. Archzol., No. 10, p. 670, 1909. 
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Bandelier applies the name ‘‘Ti-tji Hiin-at Ka-ma Tze-shu-ma”? 
also to Caja del Rio pueblo ruin [28:49]. 

(4) Eng. Pueblo of the Stone Lions, Stone Lions Pueblo. Cf. 
Tewa (1), Jemez (2), Cochiti (3), Span. (5). This designation is 
in common use. ‘‘ Pueblo of the Stone Lions”.? 

(5) Span. Pueblo de los Leones de Piedra ‘Pueblo of the Stone 
Lions’. Cf. Tewa (1), Jemez (2), Cochiti (3), Eng. (4). 

This pueblo is described by Bandelier.* According to the tra- 
dition of the Cochiti Indians obtained by the present writer, this 
is the second one of the villages built and for a time inhabited by 
their ancestors in their migration southward from 7'pé’on pe 

_ [28:12]. See the discussion of this migration tradition under 
[28:77]. Bandelier* mentions a Cochiti legend that the village 
was attacked by pygmies, many of its people were slaughtered, and 
the rest driven off. See [28:27], and Potrero de la Cuesta Colorada 
[28: unlocated], page 454. 

[28:27] (1) K‘aendwendiwe, K xndwxndiweninsipu, K xndaxendiwe- 
kubuge ‘place where the two mountain-lions sit or crouch’ ‘earth 
umbilical region where the two mountain-lions sit or crouch, 
‘place of the large round stone enclosure where the two mountain- 
lions sit or crouch’ (k'xy 7 ‘mountain-lion’; da ‘they 2’; "xn, ‘to 
sit’? ‘to crouch’; *2we locative; ndnsipu ‘earth umbilical region’ 
‘shrine’ <ndy yp ‘earth’, szpu ‘hollow at each side of the abdomen 
just below the lowest ribs’ <si ‘belly’, pu ‘base’; kubuge ‘place 
of the large round stone enclosure’ <ku ‘stone’, bw’u ‘large low 
roundish place’, ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). Cf. Jemez (2), Cochiti 
(3), Eng. (4), Span. (5). The stone images themselves are called 
k' enkuk'ajé ‘mountain-lion stone fetishes’ ("x97 ‘mountain-lion’; 
ku ‘stone’; k'aje ‘ fetish’). 

(2) Jemez pat pefilenu ‘place where the mountain-lions sit or 
crouch’ (f rate ‘mountain-lion’; fe ‘to sit’ ‘to crouch’, another 
form of {7% ‘to sit’ ‘to crouch’; ny locative). Cf. Tewa (1), 
Cochiti (3), Eng. (4), Span. (5). 

(3) Cochiti Mokatakéwettsdpa’ aféma ‘ancient shrine where 
the mountain-lions lie’ (mokata * ‘mountain-lion’; kéwete te 
where they lie’ <kéwe as in iéweti As ‘they 2 ie tx ‘locative’ 
tsipa’a ‘shrine’ of this sort; foma ‘old’). Cf. Towa (1), Jemez 
(2), Eng. (4), Span. (5). 

(4) Eng. Stone Lions Shrine. Cf. Tewa (1), Jemez (2), Cochiti 
(3), Span. (5). ‘* The Stone Lions”.® 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 80, note, 1892. 

2 Hewett (quoting Harrington) in Papers School Amer. Archzxol., No. 10, p. 670, 1909. 
3 Op. cit., pp. 151-52. 

4Ibid., p. 166. 

5 Hewett, Antiquities, p. 29, 1906. 
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(5) Span. Santuario de los Leones de Piedra ‘shrine of the 
stone lions’. Cf. Tewa (1), Jemez (2), Cochiti (3), Eng. (4). 

This interesting shrine has been described by Bandelier.! 
Hewett says of it: 


A quelques milles au sud, sur le Potrero de las Vacas [28:25], se trouve une 
ruine importante, celle du pueblo de Yapashi [28:26]. Ce nom est celui d’un 
ancien sanctuaire prés du pueblo, consistant en une palissade pentagonale, en 
pierres, dressée autour de deux statues du lion des montagnes, ou puma 
d’Amérique, considérablement plus grands que nature et sculptés en haut 
relief sur le rocher méme. Ils sont représentés accroupis l’un a cété de l’autre, 
la téte reposant sur les pattes et la queue étendue. Quoique ces figures ne 
soient que grossicrement ¢bauchées et qu’elles aient souffert d’actes de 
vandalisme, elles ont un air de force singuli¢érement impressionnant. Ce sont 
sans doute les meilleurs exemples qu’on posséde de sculptures en haut relief, 
au nord de la région de Aztéques du Mexique. Ces anciens fétiches sont vénérés 
par toutes les tribus indiennes de la vallée du Rio Grande. Le sanctuaire de 
Mokatch (le lion de la montagne) est visité par des tribus aussi éloignées que 
les Zunis, 4 150 milles a |’ ouest.? 


It is true, as Hewett says, that the name ‘‘ Yapashi” refers to 
the Stone Lions Shrine, although I find no statement to this 
effect in Bandelier, who calls the pueblo ruin [28:26] ‘* Yap-a-shi” 
because stone idols were discovered at the ruin by Mr. L. B. 
Prince. See under [28:26]. ‘*Yap-a-shi” is for Jépafen ye and 
means ‘sacred enclosure’. It is said that this term is applied 
to a certain class of shrines of which this is one. The name 
is merely one of many descriptive terms which might be applied 
to the shrine [28:27] by the Cochiti Indians, and is not a real 
name of the shrine. The fact that Zufi Indians make pilgrim- 
ages to this shrine was first learned and made public by Mrs. 
M. C. Stevenson, who learned also that this shrine is believed by 
the Zui to be the entrance to ‘‘Shi’papolima”, the home of 
**Po’shaiyinki”, a god who is probably equivalent to the Tewa 
divinity Posejemu. Mrs. Stevenson writes: 

Previous to the coming of the A/’shiwi (Zufiis) to this world through 
Ji’/mitkYanapkiatea, certain others appeared coming through the same place, 
which the Zufiis locate in the far northwest; and these others, by direction 
of the Sun Father, traveled eastward, crossing the country by a northern route 
to Shi’papolima (place of mist). Doctor Fewkes gives the Hopi name as 
Si/papu, which is, according to Hopi lore, their place of nativity, or coming 
through to this world. Bandelier gives the Keres name as Shi’papu, the 
place of nativity of that people. The writer found the Sia Indians, who are 
Keres, using the form Shi’papo. Among the Zufis the name is Shi’papolima 
and its signification is quite different; Shi’papolima is not the place of their 
nativity, but the home chosen by Po/shaiyinki (Zufii culture hero) and his fol- 
lowers. After remaining four years (time periods) at Shi’papolima, this party 
of gods—for such they were or became—moved eastward and southward a short 
distance, and made their home at Chi’pia, located by the Zufiis in Sandia 





1 Final Report, pt. 0, pp. 152-155, 1892. 2 Hewett, Communautés, p. 46, 1908. 
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(watermelon) mountain [28:83], New Mexico. . . Just four years after 
these gods came to this world another party appeared through Ji/mi'kYanap- 
kiatea, consisting of Po’shaiyiinki, his associates, and the possessors of the 
secret of O’naya/nakia (Mystery medicine), Po’shaiyanki, who figures as the 
culture hero of the Zufiis, being the leader. These also followed a northern 
route to Shi’papolima, where they remained. This place is held sacred by the 
Zufiis as the home of their culture hero and of the Beast Gods. The Zufiis be- 
lieve the entrance to Shi’papolima to be on the summit of a mountain about 10 
miles from the pueblo of Cochiti, N. Mex. Two crouching lions, or cougars, of 
massive stone in bas-relief upon the solid formation of the mountain top guard 
the sacred spot. The heads of the animals are to the east. A stone wall some 
4 feet high forms an inclosure 18 feet in diameter for the cougars. Additional 
stone walls, also about 4 feet in height and 14 feet in length, mark a passage- 
way 3 feet wide from the inclosure. A monument of stones stands 12 feet be- 
fore the middle of the entrance, which faces east or a little south of east. It is 
remarkable that these wonderful pieces of aboriginal sculpture should have no 
legends associated with them by the Indians who live in comparatively close 
proximity. The Jemez, Sia, San Juan, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, and Cochiti 
Indians have been closely questioned regarding these carvings, and while they 
have no history associated with them other than that the lions were converted 
into stone at the time that the great fire spread over the earth, the Zufis be- 
lieve them to be the guardians of the place chosen by Po’shaiyiinki as a home 
for himself and his followers. The writer visited this spot in 1904 and found 
these carvings to be just as the Zufii theurgists had described them to her, 
other than that the heads of the lions had been defaced by the vandalism of 
sheep herders. When Mr. Stevenson visited Shi’/papolima in 1880 these cary- 
ings were in perfect condition.! 


In the next to the last sentence Mrs. Stevenson probably fol- 
lows Bandelier, who writes: 

They [the lion images] are much disfigured, especially the heads. The act 
of vandalism was perpetrated by shepherds.? 

Tewa informants have told the writer very consistently that 
the Stone Lions Shrine is used by some secret religious society of 
the pueblo of Cochiti. They say that the entrance of a shrine 
always extends toward the pueblo at which the worshipers live. 
This is true at least of a number of shrines on hills in the vicin- 
ity of Tewa pueblos. The entrance to the inclosure of this shrine 
extends southwest toward Cochiti Pueblo. The Tewa informants 
deny that this shrine has anything to do with the S’pop‘e of the 
Tewa, and say that they have never learned of any Zufi belief 
concerning it. A plaster mold of the Stone Lions has been made 
by Prof. Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicago. The 
shrine gives the name to the near-by pueblo [28:26]. Cf. the 
similar shrine [28:45]. See [28:26] and Potrero de la Cuesta 
Colorada [28:unlocated], page 454. 








1M. C. Stevenson, The Zufi Indians, Twenty-third Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., pp. 407-08, 1904. 

2 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 0, p. 153 and note, 1892. 

3See Frederick Starr, Shrines near Cochiti, New Mexico, Amer. Antiquarian, xxtI, No. 4, July-~ 
Aug., 1900, 
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[28:28] An old trail now often followed in going between Frijoles 
Canyon [28:6] and the Stone Lions Shrine [28:27]. 

The whole regionis covered by a network of trails. The San 
Ildefonso Indian workmen employed in excavating the pueblo ruin 
[28:12] at Frijoles Canyon have called this trail Winsabépo ‘the 
Navaho trail’ ( Wénsabe ‘Navaho’; fo ‘trail’), but it is doubtful 
whether this trail was followed by raiding Navaho any more than 
any other of the numerous trails of the vicinity. Cf. the so-called 
Navaho trail described by Bandelier [28:unlocated], which appears 
not to be identical with this one. 

[28:29] (1) San Ildefonso Seqwempiryy ‘bluebird tail mountains’ (se 
‘bluebird’ of several species; quweyy ‘tail’; pry ‘mountain’). 
Why the name is applied is not known to the informants. 

(2) Cochiti Rpx't Pokot'e ‘cottontailrabbit mountains’ (7 72’t ro, 
one form of the word meaning ‘cottontail rabbit’; kdt‘e ‘moun- 
tain’). The Cochiti informant said that there is a large white 
spot on the east side of the mountains, which resembles in some 
way a cottontail rabbit; hence the name. One can see this spot 
from Cochiti Pueblo and the informant said that Indians go toward 
this spot or rrx'to (‘ cottontail rabbit’) when going to the Stone 
Lions Shrine [28:27]. Bandelier says, however, ‘‘that cluster 
[of mountains] is called by the Queres [of Cochiti] Ritye, or 
Rabbit, as its crests on one side resemble the outline of a colossal 
rabbit, crouching, with its ears erect.” For quoted forms of the 
name applied to the pueblo ruin see under [28:39]. 

(3) Eng. San Miguel Mountains. (<Span.). =Span. (4). 
‘San Miguel Mountains.” ! 

(4) Span. Sierra de San Miguel ‘Saint Michael’s Mountains’. 
= Eng. (3) ‘Sierra de San Miguel.”? The mountains appear to 
give the name to the mesa [8:37]. 

The San Miguel Mountains are conspicuous from the Rio 
Grande Valley: 


To the west especially the view [from 28:49] is striking, the somber cafiones 
opening directly opposite, beneath the bold crest and peaks of the Sierra de 
San Miguel.* 


The land-tongue called Potrero de las Vacas [28:25] extends 
eastward from the base of these mountains: 

This ridge is the end of a long, narrow plateau, sloping gently toward the 
Mesa Prieta [28:24] from the eastern base of the Sierra de San Miguel. The 


name of this tongue is Potrero de las Vacas, and on it stand some of the most. 
remarkable antiquities of the Southwest.* 


1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 157, 1892. 3 Tbid., p. 81. 
2Tbid., pp. 72, note, 81, 150, 158. 4Tbid., p. 150. 
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The base of the mountains is reddish: 

The gorge [28:30] on the northern side of which this cave village [28:un- 
located] and the Cueva Pintada [28:31] lie, is called Cafiada de la Cuesta 
Colorada, deriving its name from seams of blood-red iron ochre that appear 
in cliffs west of it, at the base of the San Miguel Mountains.! 

The mountains give the pueblo ruin [28:39] some of its names. 
See [28:25], [28:30], [28:39]. 

[28:30] (1) Toba qwaty*ndiwe ins’ * canyon of the pained cave place’ 
referring to [28:31] (Toda, ERA Bl see [28:31]; ’zy, loeative 
and adjective-forming postfix; is’?i ‘canyon’). Cf. Cochiti (8), 
Eng. (5), Span. (8). . 

(2) "Apiints?’?, "Apindy pints’, Mampi a ints’c ‘red slope 
canyon’ ‘red slope earth canyon’ ‘red earth slope canyon’, trans- 
lations of Span. (9) (aa ‘steep slope’, translating Span. cuesta; 7 
‘redness’ ‘red’, translating Span. colorada; iy, locative and 
adjective-forming postfix; és’? ‘canyon’; ndyy ‘earth’). Cf. 
Eng. (6), Span. (9). 

(3) Cochiti Tsét patetan fkat' et pom@kdihj 7a “painted cave can- 
yon’, referring to [28:31] (Tset patetan [hat et rama, see [28:31]; 
LatWia canyon’). = Eng. (5), Span. (8). Cf, Tewa (1). 

(4) Cochiti’ Apokdth’ja  GROR ECD erEY canyon’, probably a trans- 
lation of Span. (10) (apo ‘chokecherry’ ‘Prunus melanocarpa’, 
Tewa abe, katl’ja‘canyon’). Cf. Eng. (7), Span. (10), and espe- 
cially [28:50]. 

(5) Eng. Painted Cave Canyon, referring to [28:31]. _=Cochiti 
(3), Span. (8). Cf. Tewa (1). 

(6) Eng. Cuesta Colorada Canyon. (<Span.). =Span. (9). 
Cf. Tewa (2). 

(7) Eng. Capulin Canyon. (<Span.). =Cochiti (4), Span. (10). 

(8) Span. Cafion de la Cueva Pintada ‘painted cave canyon’, 
=Cochiti (3), Eng. (5). Cf. Tewa (1). 

(9) Span. Cafion de la Cuesta Colorada, Cafiada de la Cuesta 
Colorada ‘red slope canyon’ ‘red slope cafiada’. =Eng. (6). 
Cf. Tewa (2). ‘‘Cafiada de la Cuesta Colorada”.? ‘*Canada de 
la Questa Colorada”.* It is so called from the red slope of the 
San Miguel Mountains [28:29] at the upper course of the canyon. 

Cafiada de la Cuesta Colorada, deriving its name from seams of blood-red 
iron ochre that appear in cliffs west of it, at the base of the San Miguel Moun- 
tains [28:29].! 

Cf. Span. Potrero de Ja Cuesta Colorada [28:unlocated], 


page 454. ; 
(10) Span. Cafion Capulin, Cafion del Capulin ‘chokecherry 
canyon’ ‘canyon of the Prunus melanocarpa’. =Cochiti (4), 








1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 157, 1892. 
2 Tbid., et passim. 
3 Hewett, Communautés, p. 46, 1908. 
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Eng. (7). That this is merely another name for the Cafion de la 
Cuesta Colorada is stated by reliable informants of Cochiti Pueblo 
and by Judge A. J. Abbott, who lives at Frijoles Canyon [28:6]. 
According to an American informant Capulin Canyon is the name 
regularly applied by the Americans who live at Pines [28:53]. 
Cf. the name Capulin Mesa [28:36]. 

This large canyon begins in the San Miguel Mountains [28:29] 
and opens into the Rio Grande; it contained a considerable stream 
of water when the writer saw it early in September. The mouth 
of the canyonis narrow. On the northern side of the canyon, 3 or 
4 miles from its mouth, lies the famous Painted Cave [28:31]; see 
pl.18. Cf. Potrero de la Cuesta Colorada[28:unlocated], page 454. 

[28:31] (1) Tobaqwatg’ndit, Tobaqwata’ndiwe ‘painted cave’ ‘place of 
the painted cave’ (tobaqwa ‘cave dwelling’ < toba ‘cliff’, gwa de- 
noting state of being a receptacle; ¢a%y, ‘painting’ ‘painted’; 
2 locative and adjective-forming postfix; ’¢we locative). =Cochiti 
(2), Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(2) Cochiti 7set patetan f kat’ et pama “painted cave’ ( Tsét patetan f 
‘painting’; hit et pama ‘cave’). =Tewa (1), Eng. (8), Span. (4). 
‘“‘Tzek-iat-a-tanyi”+, given as the ‘‘Queres” [Keresan] form, by 
which Bandelier means evidently the Cochiti. The name is Ban- 
delier’s spelling of 7sét patetanf; see above. 

(3) Eng. Painted Cave. =Tewa (1), Cochiti (2), Span. (4). 
‘*Painted Cave”’.! 

(4) Span. Cueva Pintada ‘painted cave’. =Tewa (1), Cochiti 
(2), Eng. (3). ‘‘Cueva Pintada”.? ‘‘La Cueva Pintada”.* ‘‘ La 
Cueva Pintada (‘the painted cave’)”.‘ : 

The Painted Cave is well described by Bandelier.°® 

It gives some of the names to the canyon [28:30]. See TZsétpa- 
tetanf kat et pamah@aftetafdma [28:unlocated], page 456. 

[28:32] Nameless canyon. — 


The cafion of the Cuesta Colorada [28:30] runs along the southern base of 
the Potrero de las Vacas [28:29], and a short distance west of the Painted Cave 
[28:31] another narrow gorge [28:32] joins it from the southwest.® 


See [28:33], [28:34]. 
[28:33] Mound-like ruin. 


At the junction of both gorges [ [28:30] and [28:33] ] lies a much obliterated 
mound, indicating a rectangular building about 25 by 50 meters (80 by 160 
feet). The pottery on it is the same as at the Cueva Pintada [28:31].® 


See [28:32], [28:34]. 


1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 156, 1892. 

2Tbid., p. 156 et passim; Hewett, Communautés, p. 46, 1908. 
3 Hewett, General View, p. 599, 1905. 

4Hewett, Antiquities, p. 30, 1906. 

5 Bandelier, op. cit., pp. 156-157. 

6Ibid., p. 157. 
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[28:34] Span. ‘‘Potrero de las Casas”. This name means ‘land- 
tongue of the houses’, probably referring to the ruin [28:35]. 
Bandelier writes: 


Between the two [[28:30] and [28:32]] rises a triangular plateau, called 
Potrero de las Casas, on the top of which is said to be a pueblo ruin [28:35].? 


See [28:35]. 

[28:35] Pueblo ruin on ‘‘ Potrero de las Casas”. 

See excerpt from Bandelier under [28:34]. 

Mr. K. A. Fleischer informs the writer that he saw this ruin, 
which consists of low mounds; it is not far from the point of the 
Potrero. See [28:34]. 

[28:36] (1) Eng. Capulin Mesa. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(2) Eng. Chata Mesa. (<Span.). =Span. (4). 

(3) Span. Potrero Capulin, Mesa Capulin ‘chokecherry mesa’ 
‘mesa of the Prunus melanocarpa’. =Eng. (4). ‘‘ Potrero del 
Capulin”.? ‘‘ Potrero Chato, or Capulin”.* Capulin is also one 
of the names applied to the canyon [29:30] 

(4) Span. Mesa Chata, Potrero Chato ‘blunt mesa or land- 
tongue’, =Eng. (2). ‘* Potrero Chato, or Capulin”.* ‘* Potrero 
Chiato”.* 

As explained to the writer by a Cochiti Indian, the more inclu- 
sive name is ‘Potrero Chato,’ the upper part of which, near the 
San Miguel Mountains [28:29], is called Potrero de San Miguel 
[28:37], while the central and lower part is also called Potrero 
Capulin. The three names are used very loosely. Bandelier 
says of this mesa: 

The one [potrero] forming the southern wall of the Cuesta Colorada gorge 
[28:30] is an extensive plateau called Potrero Chato, or Capulin, and on its 
top are many ancient remains. A number of small houses are scattered over 
it, and near the foot of the Sierra San Miguel [28:29] lie the ruins of the 
pueblo [28:39]. . .. Itstands on a bald eminence, from which, as from the 
Potrero de las Vacas [28:25], an extensive view is obtained in all directions 
except the west and north. ... The soil on the surface of the Potrero 
[28:36] is fertile, but there is no permanent water. ... Precipitation. . . is 
sufficient in ordinary years to permit the growth of Indian corn, beans, and 
squashes. Game was abundant in olden times, and is not untrequently en- 
countered to-day,—principally deer, bears, and turkeys.°® 


Again: 

The orography of this part of the Valles chain [Jemez Mountains] is imper- 
fectly known. The nomenclature varies greatly according to the source whence 
it is obtained. Thus the Potrero Chato is frequently called Capulin, and its 


upper part is termed Potrero de San Miguel [28:37]. As it is three-lobed, the 
three lobes bear different local names. Between them lie, from north to south, 








1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p.157, 1892. 4Tbid., p. 159. 
2Tbid., p. 21. 5Tbid., pp. 158-160. 
3Tbid., p. 158. : 
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the Cafion Jose Sanchez [28:51] (Tyesht-ye Ka-ma Chinaya), and the Cafion 
de la Bolsa [28:unlocated] (Ka-ma Chinaya). Ka-ma signifies house, and 
Chin-a-ya torrent, or mountain gorge in which runs a torrent. South of the 
Potrero Chato is the Potrero Largo [28:40], with two additions, of which 
the eastern one is called the Potrero de los Idolos [28:44] (Shkor-e Ka uash, 
or round mesa). 

This passage is vague. The mesa is said to be three-lobed and 
‘*the three lobes bear different local names.” Yet Chata and 
Capulin are given as synonymous and applied to the whole mesa 
and San Miguel is said to be applied only to the upper part. The 
names of the lobes therefore do not seem to be given. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how José Sanchez Canyon can lie between any 
of the lobes, or where the ‘‘Cafion de la Bolsa” (unknown to the 
writer’s Cochiti informants) is situated. See [28:37], [28:38], 
[28:39], [28:59]. 

[28:37] (1) Eng. San Miguel Mesa. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Mesa San Miguel, Potrero San Miguel ‘Saint Mi- 
chael’s Mesa or land-tongue’. Cf. Sierra San Miguel [28:29]. 
= Eng. (1). ‘* Potrero de San Miguel.” ! 

According to an Indian informant of Cochiti, this name is ap- 
plied to the upper part of [28:36], at the foot of the San Miguel 
Mountains [28:29]. On this stands the ruin [28:39]. Bandelier 
writes: ‘*The Potrero Chato [28:36] is frequently called Capulin, 
and its upper part is termed Potrero de San Miguel.”! It is evi- 
dently the Potrero San Miguel which Bandelier describes when 
he writes: ‘‘It [28:39] stands‘on a bald eminence, from which, 
as from the Potrero de las Vacas, an extensive view is obtained 
in all directions except the west and north.”? See [28:36]. 

[28:38] Nameless pueblo ruin. Doctor Hewett informed the writer 
of this ruin and kindly located it for him. Bandelier says of 
Capulin Mesa: ‘‘ A number of small houses are scattered over 
it.”? Bandelier*® gives. considerable general information about 
the small ruins scattered over Capulin Mesa, but mentions no- 
where the existence of this pueblo ruin. Cf. [28:39]. 

[28:39] (1) Cochiti H@ atsekd@ matse Soma ‘pueblo ruin of the earth’ 
(A@atse ‘earth’ ‘world’; k@?matse féma ‘pueblo ruin’? <kd’matse 
‘settlement,’ fdma ‘old’). This name was not familiar to any of 
the Cochiti informants, but was given as an emendation of the 
name given by Bandelier. A clan called Ha’atse is not known by 
them to exist or to have ever existed at Cochiti or Santo Domingo. 
Hodge? gives this word, however, as the name of now extinct clans 
of San Felipeand Laguna. ‘‘ This pueblo[28:39]the Queres [Kere- 
sans] of Cochiti call Ha-a-tze (earth), which seems to be its origi- 


1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 158, 1892. 3Tbid., pp. 159-160. 
2Tbid., pp. 158-159. 4 Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p. 537, 1907. 
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nal name.”’! ‘‘Ha-atze.”? ‘‘Ha-a-tze.”* ‘‘Haatse.”* ‘* Hadtse,”® 
apparently following Bandelier, but using the dieresis instead 
of hyphenation to separate the two a’s. ‘* Haatse (maison du peu- 
ple des lapins)’,® probably a mistaken etymology of the name 
Cochiti (2) is here wrongly applied to the word H@atse. ‘* Hdats® 
(earth) may indicate a settlement of the Earth people”’ (the 
spelling was supplied by the present writer). ‘‘Héats®”*® (the 
spelling was supplied by the present writer). 

(2) Cochiti Rpe't pokd’matse efoma ‘cottontail rabbit pueblo 
ruin’, said to refer to [28:29] (R pet £9, see [28: 221; ha matse- 
oma‘ pueblo ruin ’<kd’matse ‘settlement’, Soma ‘old’). The 
Cochiti informants volunteered the informnanes that this is merely 
a descriptive term, given because of the proximity of the pueblo 
ruin to the mountains [28:29] to which the name /? rx’to- is 
applied by the Cochiti. Cf. the application of San Miguel to 
this pueblo ruin, which also refers originally to the mountains 
[28:29]; see Span. (4), below. The Cochiti informants laughed at 
the idea of having a ryext’ ro (‘cottontail rabbit’) clan at Cochiti 
or Santo Domingo, and so far as is known no such clan has been 
recorded as existing at present at any Keresan village. 

This pueblo [28:39] the Queres [Keresan] of Cochiti call Ha-a-tze (earth), 
which seems to be its original name; but they also apply to it the term Ri-tye 
Ka-ma Tze-shuma (the old Houses at the Rabbit), evidently a more modern 
appellation. ! 

Bandelier does not say that the pueblo ruin is called after 
[28:29], but his wording suggests that he assumed this derivation. 
‘*Riit-je Kama Tse-shu-ma”.® ‘‘Ra-tya.”?° Hewett does not men- 
tion this name in either Antiquities or Communautés. ** Ryd'tc% 
k’a@matse crima (ryd'tc“, cottontail rabbit; k’@matse, settlement; 
cruma, ancient). The pueblo on the Potrero de San Miguel 
[28:37], south of the Cafiada de la Questa Colorada [28:30].”" 
‘““Ry@te ... suggests the Rep hehiaty, that this was a settle- 
ment of Rabbit clans.” ” 

(8) Eng. San Miguel Pueblo ruin. (<Span.). =Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Pueblo Viejo de San Miguel ‘pueblo ruin of Saint 





Michael’, referring to the mountains [28:29]. =Eng. (3). 
1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 159, 1892. 
2Ibid., p. 160. 
* Tbid., p. 168. 


4Hewett: General View, p. 599, 1905; in Amer. Anthr., VI, p. 638, 1904. 

5 Hewett, Antiquities, p. 31, 1906. 

6 Hewett, Communautés, p. 47, 1908. 

7Hewettin Papers School Amer. Archxol., No. 10, p. 671, 1909. 

8Tbid., p. 672. 

9 Bandelier, op. cit., pl. 1. 

10 Lummis in Seribner’s Mag., p. 98, 1893. 

1 Hewett (quoting Harrington) in Papers School Amer. Archzol., No. 10, p. 670, 1909. 
12 [bid., p. 671. 
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According to the Cochiti informants this is the current Span. 
name of the pueblo ruin among Indians and Mexicans about 
Cochiti. ‘‘San Miguel.” ? 

This small ruin is described by Bandelier.* According to the 
tradition of the Cochiti Indians, obtained by the writer, this is 
the third one of the villages built and for a time inhabited 

_ by their ancestors in their migration southward from 7'p0’on pe 
[28:12]. See the discussion of this migration tradition under 
[28:77]. See [28:36], [28:37], [28:38]. 

[28:40] Span. ‘*Potrero Largo.”* The name means ‘long land- 
tongue’ and the identification is probably correct. Of this Ban- 
delier writes as follows: ‘‘South of the Potrero Chato [28:36] is 
the Potrero Largo, with two additions, of which the eastern one 
is called the Potrero de los Idolos [28:44] (Shkor-e Ka-uash, or 
round mesa).” 

**T was repeatedly told that the Potrero Largo had no traces of 
antiquities on its summit.”* See [28:44]. 

[28:41] (1) Eng. Lookout Mountain and Saint Peter’s Dome are said 
to be applied to [28:41] and [28:42], which name to which 
being not ascertained. 

(2) Span. Cerro Chacho ‘nice little mountain’ is applied to either 
[28:41] or [28:42]. To which of these mountains the name was 
applied was not ascertained. 

[28:42] For names see under [28:41]. 

[28:43] (1) Eng. Bald Hill. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

. (2) Span. Cerro Pelado ‘bald mountain’. = Eng. (1). 

This is a long bare ridge extending eastward from [28:41] and 
[28:42]. 

[28:44] (1) Cochiti (7) ‘‘Shkor-e Ka uash, or round mesa.”* ‘**Shko- 
re Ka-uash.”* 

(2) Span. ‘‘ Potrero de los Idolos.”* This means ‘land tongue 
of the idols’, referring to [28:45]. ‘‘ Potrero de los Idolos.” ® 

For a reference to this mesa by Bandelier, see under [28:40]. 

Again: : 

The last [Potrero de los Idolos] is a small round mesa, called in Queres [evi- 
dently Cochiti] Shko-re Ka-uash, which rises above the Cafiada of Cochiti 


[28:52] like an easterly spur of the long Potrero Largo [28:40] that flanks that 
valley [28:52] in the north. Its [28:44] height above the valley [28:52] is 


1 Lummis in Scribner’s Mag., p. 98, 1893. 
2 Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 158-60, 1892. 

3 Tbid., p. 158, note. 

4 Ibid, p. 162. 

5Tpid, p. 161. 

6Hewett, Communautés, p. 47, 1908. 
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94.8 meters, or 304 feet, and the summit is oblong, and mostly covered with 
scrubby conifers. On the open space are the remains of two images of panthers, 
similar to those [28:27] on the Potrero de las Vacas [28:25].! 

There is no pueblo ruin, at least to my knowledge, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Potrero de los Idolos.? 


[28:45] Stone Lions Shrine on the ‘‘ Potrero de los Idolos.” The same 
names would be applied to this shrine as to [28:27] and for sake 
of brevity we omit repeating them. Bandelier speaks of the 
shrine as ‘‘the Panther Statue on the Potrero de los Idolos.”? 
Hewett calls it ‘‘Stone Lions of Potrero de los Idolos.”* These 
and other descriptive terms have been applied in order to distin- 
guish this shrine from [28:27]. The mesa [28:44] is named from 
the shrine, and then the shrine from the mesa. No better nomen- 
clature hse been proposed. 

The shrine is not so well known or so well preserena as [28:27], 
which it closely resembles. It is described by Bandelier: 
One of them [the stone mountain-lions] is [has been] completely destroyed 


by treasure hunters, who loosened both from the rock by a blast of powder, 
and then heaved the ponderous blocks out by means of crowbars.° 


The pueblo ruin nearest to this shrine appears to be [28:61]. 


There is no pueblo ruin, at least to my knowledge, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Potrero de los Idolos [28:44], and I was repeatedly told that the Potrero 
Largo [28:40] had no traces of antiquities on its summit. But the ancient 
Queres [Keresan] pueblo of Kua-pa [28:61] liesa little over 1 mile to the south- 
west, in the valley or cafiada [28:52], and my Indian informants asserted that 
the inhabitants of Kua-pa had made the scul ptures.? 


Cf. [28:46]. 

[28:46] Rio Grande, see special treatment, pages 100-102. 

[28:47| Tstkwaje, see [29:1]. 

[28:48] Tsiwa, Tspageqwabde iwe Bele bg: ‘descending place 
down by basalt slope’ (tsz ‘ basalt’; ’a’a ‘steep slope’; ge ‘down | 
at’ ‘over at’; gwabe ‘to Ween oes zwe locative). Cf. [22:47]. 

The old trail running across the top of the mesa 7sikwajé 
[22:47] descends this slope. The slope is a well-known place, 
mentioned in Tewa mythology. See is 47]. 

[28:49] (1) Cochiti Tf énak@ matse efoma ‘river pueblo as (t féna 
‘river’ ‘Rio Grande’; kd’matse ef 6 dma ‘pueblo ruin? <kd@ matse 
‘settlement’ {dma ‘old As Although merely descriptive of the 
location, the usage of this name appears to be fixed. ‘‘ Chin-a. 
Ka-na Tze-shu-ma, ‘The old Houses on the River’”:® This is 
Bandelier’s spelling of the form given above. 

1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 161, 1892. 4 Hewett, Antiquities, p. 31, 1906. 


2Tbid, p. 162. 5 Bandelier, op. cit., pp. tia” 
3Tbid., pl. Iv, opp. p. 161. SIbid., p. 80, note. 
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[28: 


[28 


[28 


(2) Cochiti ‘* Ti-tji Hiin-at Ka-ma Tze-shu-ma, ‘the old Houses 
in, the North’”.! This is for Tyéte ... he matsefoma; cf. 
[28:26] Cochiti (3). This is merely a descriptive term which 
could be applied to any ruin north of Cochiti. 

(3) Eng. Caja del Rio Pueblo ruin. (<Span.). =Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Pueblo Viejo Caja del Rio ‘ box canyon pueblo ruin” 
referring to the canyon of the Rio Grande between Buckman and 
Cochiti. =Eng. (3). ‘‘ Pueblo Caja del Rio.” ? 

The ruin is described by Bandelier.* 

50] (1) Cochiti ’Apof okokath’ja ‘chokecherry corner canyon’ 
Capo ‘chokecherry’ ‘Prunus melanocarpa’; fvko ‘dell’ ‘low 
district’; kdth’ja ‘canyon’). Cf. [28:30], Cochiti (4). 

(2) Eng. Medio Canyon. (<Span.). =Span. (3). 

(3) Span. Cafion del Medio, Cafion en el Medio ‘middle canyon’, 
said to be so called because it is between [28:30] and [28:51]. 
=Eng. (2). So far as known, Bandelier does not mention this 
canyon by this name at least, in his Pinal Report. 

This is said to be the next canyon of any considerable. size 
south of [28:30]. The similarity of the Cochiti name to one 
Cochiti name of [28:30] suggests interesting conjectures as to the 
original application of names meaning ‘ chokecherry ’ to places in 
this region. 


4] (1) Cochiti tpeft pekanatfénaja, pte ft pekanakdihy 7a 


‘arroyo or canyon of the place of the waterfall’, referring to 
Ltpeft pekana [28:unlocated]; tfé enaja ‘arroyo’; kath) 1G ‘canyon’. 
‘‘Tyesht-ye Ka-ma Chinaya”:‘ this is for 7t¢ ft pekanatf énaja; 
see above. 

(2) Eng. José Sanchez Canyon. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(8) Span. Cafion de José Sanchez ‘canyon of Joseph Sanchez,’ 
name of a Mexican who owned land there. =Eng. (2). ‘‘Cafion 
José Sanchez.” * 

Bandelier mentions this canyon as lying between the lobes of 
Chata Mesa [28:36]. The present writer’s Cochiti informants 
said that it is the next canyon south of [28:50]. 


52] (1) Zemagepotsii, Temagekan peta, Temagekan pesapots’’é 


‘Keresan place water canyon’ ‘Keresan place cafiada’, referring to 
Cochiti Pueblo [28:77] (Zemdge, see [28:77]; pois’’z ‘canyon with 
water init’ < po‘ water’, tsz’2 ‘canyon’; kan peu ‘cafiada’ <Span. 
eafada). Cf. Tewa (2), Jemez (3), Cochiti (5), Eng. (6), Span. 
(10). 

(2) Kuteipotse’, Kuteikan peta, Kuteikan pesipots’’i, ‘stone 
estufa water canyon’ ‘stone estufa cafiada’, referring to Cochiti 








1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 80, note, 1892. 3 Op. cit., pp. 80-81. 
2 Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 316, 1910. 4Tbid., p. 158, note. 
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Pueblo [28:77) (Kuted, see [28:77]; potsi'd ‘canyon with water 
in it’; kan peta ‘cafiada’ <Span. cafiada) Cf. Tewa (1), Jemez 
(3), Cuchiti (5), Eng. (6), Span. (10). 

(3) Jemez K patégewiwa ‘Cochiti Canyon’ (K patége ‘ Cochiti’; 
wiwaé ‘canyon’ ‘cafiada’). Cf. Tewa (1), Tewa (2), Cochiti (5), 
Eng. (6), Span. (10). 

(4) Cochiti Tpétepokdii'ja, Tpétepokdapa, Kailja, Koapa 
‘northwest canyon’ ‘northwest cafiada’ ‘the canyon’ ‘the 
cafiada’ (¢yéte ‘north’; po ‘west’; kdti’ja ‘canyon “ kéapa 
‘cafiada’). The canyon or cafiada is so called because it is north- 
west of Cochiti. For quoted forms of Koapa see under [28:61]. 

(5) Cochiti Kédt fetekaih'ya, Kot petekdapa briciost:: Carey 
ceneette Cafiada’ (Kot pete, See [28:77]; hark 7a ‘canyon’; kdapa 

‘cafiada’). Cf. Tewa(1), Tewa (2), Jemez (3), Eng. (6), Srl (10). 
It is said by Cochiti informants that the canyon is not so designated 
because of its proximity to the present pueblo of Cochiti [28:77], 
but because ‘*Old Cochiti” Pueblo ruin [28:58], to which the 
name ¢¢t ete was originally applied, is situated at the canyon. 
Cf. [28:62]. 

(6) Eng. Cochiti Canyon, Cochiti Cafiada. (<Span). =Span. 
(10). Cf. Tewa (1), Tewa (2), Jemez (3), Cochiti (5). 

(7) Eng. Horse Canyon. The canyon is commonly called thus 
by people living at Pines [28:53]. Itis said that a horse fell over 
one of the walls of the canyon and was killed, and that from this 
incident the canyon takes its name. 

(8) Eng. Pines Canyon, Pines Cajiada, referring to the settle- 
ment called Pines [28:53]. This name is current among Americans 
who live in the vicinity, many of whom are unfamiliar with the 
name Cochiti Canyon. 

(9) Eng. Las Casas Canyon, Las Casas Cafiada. (<Span.). 
= Span. (11). 

(10) Span. Cafion de Cochiti, Cafiada de Cochiti *Cochiti Can- 
yon’ ‘Cochiti Cafiada’. =Eng. (6). Cf. Tewa (1), Tewa (2), 
Jemez (8), Cochiti (5). ‘*Cafiada de Cochiti”.! ‘‘Canada de 
Cochiti”.? 

(11) Span. Cafion de las Casas, Cafiada de las Casas ‘canyon of 
the houses’ ‘cafiada of the houses’. =Eng. (9). This name is 
applied especially to the upper part of the canyon, about Pines 
[28:53]. The name appears to refer to the settled condition of 
this canyon in contradistinction from other canyons. Most of the 
names given above refer to Cochiti, probably originally to Old 

1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 0, p. 164, note, 1892, quoting an old MS. entitled ‘‘Merced de la 


Cafiada de Cochiti,’’ to which no date is given; Bandelier, ibid., pp. 155, 158, 164, 168. 
2 Hewett, Communautés, pp. 24, 48, 1908. 
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‘Cochiti [28:58], while nowadays the present Cochiti [28:77] is 
thought of. The canyon is described by Bandelier,! who gives 
much interesting historical information about it. See [28:53], 
[28:58], [28:60], [28:61]. See also Cliff in lower Cochiti Canyon 
[28:unlocated], page 452. 

[28:53] Eng. Pines settlement. 

This is a hamlet in which several American and Mexican families 
live. Cochiti Canyon [28:52] is at times designated after the 
name of this place. On the bridge [28:99] near Cochiti stands a 
sign indicating that it is 15 miles from the bridge to Pines. 

[28:54] A gold mine owned by an aged Irishman, who lives at the 
place. 

[28:55] (1) Tages intse’¢ ‘noon canyon’ (tages ‘noon’ < tage ‘straight’ 
referring to the position of the sun straight overhead; 7 parti- 
cipial; °2y,7 locative and adjective-forming postfix; fs2’7 ‘canyon’). 
Probably a translation of Span. es 

(2) Cochiti Séngtst paki’) 7a ‘noon canyon’ ee fa ‘noon’; 
haih’ja ‘canyon’). Probably a translation of Span. (4). 

(8) Eng. Mediodia Canyon. (<Span.). =Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Cafion del Mediodia ‘south canyon’ ‘noon canyon’; 
probably so named from its location south of the upper part of 
[28:52]. 

This is a southern tributary of [28:52]. 

[28:56] (1) Keresan (evidently Cochiti) ‘‘ Hai-nat Kot-yi-ti.”? ‘* Hi- 
nat” probably means ‘above’, as can be determined by eliminating 
the elements of known meaning in Bandelier’s ‘‘Tit-yi Hi-nat 
Ka-ma Tze-shum-a . . . ‘the old houses above in the north’.”* 
‘Kot-yi-ti” is for Kot pete; see [28:58] and Cochiti Hét pete Sma 
[28:unlocated]. Cf. Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Potrero Viejo ‘old land-tongue’, probably referring 
to the ruin [28:58] which Bandelier calls ‘‘ Pueblo Viejo;” see 
[28:58]. Cf. Cochiti (1). ‘*Potrero Viejo.”* ‘‘The Potrero”® 
probably refers to the Potrero Viejo. 


Bandelier describes the Potrero Viejo as follows: 


In the west rise the pine-clad slopes and crests of the Sierra de la Bolsa [28: 
unlocated], and in front of them a high and narrow projection or cliff, called 
Potrero Viejo; by the Queres [Keresan], Hii-nat Kot-yi-ti. The sides of this 
mesa are of bare rock, a tufa merging into pumice-stone, and the ascent to the 
top is steep and laborious. The summit is wooded, and perhaps 2 miles long. 
From it expands a wide view, and the little houses of the hamlet [28:60] of 
the Cafiada [28:52] appear tiny at a depth of nearly 500 feet below.? The 
Potrero Viejo is a natural fortress, almost as difficult to storm as the well-known 








1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 164-166, 1892. 4Tpid., pp. 161, 164, 169. 
2Tbid., p. 164. 5Ipid., p. 155, note. 
8Tbid., p. 152. 
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cliff of Acoma. In case of necessity, a small tribe could dwell on its top for 
years without ever being obliged to descend into the valley beneath; for it is 
wooded and has a limited area of tillable soil, and natural tanks. Only from 
the rear or southwest is the ascent over a gradual slope; from the front and the 
north the trails climb over rocks and rocky débris in full view of the para- 
pets, natural and artificial, that line the brink of the mesa.! Two classes of - 
ruins occupy the summit, one of which is the comparatively recent pueblo 
[28:58] given on plate 1, figure 15. ... There are alse traces of older ruins, 
which mark the existence of small houses, similar to those on the Potrero 
Chato [28:36] and on the Tziro Kauash, or Mesa del Pajarito [17:36]. Pos- 
sibly these smaller houses are traces of the first occupation of the Potrero Viejo 
by the Queres [Keresan].2 The oldest ruins on the mesa [28:56], which 
hardly attract any attention, are those of a prehistoric Queres [Keresan] pueblo 
[Cochiti Két pete foma [28:unlocated]]; the striking well preserved ones are 
those of a village [28:58] built after the year 1683, and abandoned in April, 
1694.3 The Cafiada de Cochiti [28:52], and especially the Potrero Viejo, was 
quite an important spot in the history of New Mexico between 1680 and 1695.4 

Historical information about the Potrero Viejo is given by 
Bandelier.® — See [28:58]. 

[28:57] A ranch on which lives a family named Benham is on the 
south side of the creek [28:52] at this place, so the writer is 
informed by Mr. K. A. Fleischer. 

[28:58] (1) Cochiti Kot pete Soma, Kot peteh@a Sida foma, Kot fete- ka- 

matsefom@a ‘old Cochiti’ ‘old Cochiti’ settlement? (Kot pete, 

[28:77]; fo é6ma ‘old’; h@afteta ‘settlement’; kd’ matse ‘ settle- 

ment’). Cf. Eng. (2), Span. (3). ‘* Kotyiti. 6 “Rétyitt haare- 

tite? (k’otyit*, unexplained + /Adarctitc*, houses). ‘Old Cochiti’, 
in the upper Cafiada de Cochiti [28:52].”7 ‘°* K’étyiti.”® 

(2) Eng. Old Cochiti, referring to [28:77]. =Span. (2). Cf. . 
Cochiti (1). ‘*‘ Old pueblo of Cochiti’”:* given as the currently 
applied designation, which is only partially correct; see general 
discussion below. 

(8) Span. ‘Cochiti’ Wibje" Pueblo Viejo ‘old Cochiti’ ‘old pueblo’ 
referring to [28:77]. =Eng. (2). Cf. Cochiti (1). ‘* Pueblo 
Viejo.” ® 

Bandelier writes: “Two ‘classes of ruins occupy the summit 
[28:56], one of which is the comparatively recent pueblo [as 
Pueblo Viejo’ [28:58]] given on plate 1, figure 15. Itis two stories 
high in some places, very well preserved, and built of fairly 


1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p: 167, 1892. 

2Tbid., p. 167-168. 

3Tpid., p. 178. 

4Tbid., p. 168. 

5Ibid., pp. 164-78. 

6 Hewett, Communauteés, p. 47, 1908. 

7 Hewett, quoting Harrington, in Papers School Amer. Archxol., No. 10, p. 670, 1909. 
8Tbid., pp. 672, 673. 

9Tbid., pl. 1, No. 15. 
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regular parallelopipeds of tufa. The woodwork in it was evi- 
dently destroyed by fire, and much charred corn is found in the 
ruins. The average size of 118 rooms on the ground floor, which 
are all in the pueblo with exception of about ten, is 5.0 by 2.8 
meters (16 ft. 5 in. by 9 ft. 2in.) This is a large area in com- 
parison with the size of older ruins. J noticed but one estufa, and 
the pottery bears a recent character.”! ‘‘ I have been thus circum- 
stantial in regard to the history of the Potrero Viejo [28:56], for 
the reason that the ruins on its summit are frequently spoken 
of as the ‘old pueblo of Cochiti,’ in the sense of the original 
home of that tribe. It will be seen that this is only partially 
correct. The oldest ruins on the mesa [28:56], which hardly 
attract any attention, are those of a prehistoric Queres [Keresan] 
pueblo [Adt pete fo éma [28:unlocated]|; the striking well preserved 
ones [28:58] are those of a village built after thei year 1683, and. 
abandoned in April, 1694.”? The history of this ruin is given by 
Bandelier.* The location of the ruin is very well known to 
Indians and Mexicans living about Cochiti. It is shown on the 
map according to information furnished by Indian informants 
- and others. Mr. Benham, of Domingo, New Mexico, informs 
the writer that he has found bits of molten copper in the ruins. 
The ruin, as Bandelier states, is called ‘old Cochiti’, although 
this designation refers properly to the much older ruin on the 
same mesa; see Cochiti Ad¢ pete fo oma |[28:unlocated]. Hewett 
does not distinguish between the ancient ruin [28:unlocated] and 
the ruin of the pueblo built and occupied between the years 1683 
and 1694 [28:58], for he writes merely: ‘‘ Les grandes ruines de 
Kotyiti, sur une haute colline dominant la vallée du méme nom. 
Ce pueblo fut occupé pendant la période historique par les ancétres 
de Ja tribu actuelle de Cochiti.”* ‘* K’étyiti: this site is also in 
Cafiada de Cochiti [28:52], a few miles above Qéapa [28:61]. It 
is the true ‘Old Cochiti’. For this we have traditionary evi- 
dence and the firm basis of documentary history. The place is 
well known to the Cochitefios as their home up to the time of its 
destruction by the Spaniards. For the authentic history of this 
period we are indebted to Bandelier.* After the destruction of 
Old Kotyiti the present pueblo [28:77] of the same name (now 
permanently corrupted into ‘Cochiti’ [in Span. and Eng.]) was 
built on the banks of the Rio Grande. This town has probably 
nearly held its own in population since the removal. Knowing 
something of it from the time of the occupancy of old K’otyit', 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 0, p. 167, 1892. 43Ibid., pp. 164-78. 
2Tbid., p. 178. 4 Hewett, Communautés, p. 47, 1908. 
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we have evidence on which to estimate roughly the population of 
ruined villages from their present appearance.”! But Bandelier 
would have us understand that [28:58] was built, occupied a few 
years, and abandoned by Cochiti Indians and their allies at the 
time of the revolt of 1680, while the present Cochiti [28:77] stood 
where it now stands at the time that the Spaniards began to col- 
onize the country, it having been built at some time previous to 
the coming of the Spaniards, by Indians whose earlier home was 
somewhere about Cochiti Cafiada [28:52]; see [28:77]. The 
writer’s Cochiti Indian informants said that a pueblo, now in 
ruins, on top of the mesa [28:56] was the first village called 
Kot pete; that they did not know when this was abandoned, but 
that when it was abandoned its population built the present 
pueblo of Két ete, or Cochiti, which was named after the earlier 
village; that the ruin [28:61] is never called Kot fete; that old 
Két ete was the last settlement inhabited by, the Cochiti people 
on their migration southward from 7'p0’on re before building 
the present village. See Cochiti Két rete {ma [28:unlocated], 
page 454. 

[28:59] Nameless canyon. This begins near the pueblo ruin [28:39] 
and enters Cochiti Canyon almost opposite the pueblo ruin [28:58], 
according to information obtained by Mr. K. A. Fleischer. 

[28:60] (1) Eng. La Cafiada settlement, Cafiada de Cochiti settlement. 
(<Span.). =Span. (2). . 

(2) Span. La Cafiada, Cafiada, Cafiada de Cochiti, referring to 
[28:52] in which it is situated. =Eng. (1). 

This is a small, miserable-looking Mexican hamlet. Its history 
is given by Bandelier.2 The grant was made in 1728, and in 1782 
the Cafiada had 184 Mexican settlers. In the early part of the 
nineteenth century the settlement was abandoned for several 
years on account of depredations of the Navaho. ‘*From it 
[28:56] expands a wide view, and the little houses of the hamlet 
of the Cafiada [28:60] appear tiny at a depth of nearly five hun- 
dred feet below. The ruins of Kua-pa [28:61] lie about a mile 
and a half lower down the valley than the present Mexican settle- 
ment [28:60], midway between the Potrero Viejo [28:56] and the 
Potrero de los Idolos [28:44].”? 

[28:61] (1) Cochiti Ké¢ petekiih ahd af tetas oma, Rot petekdapahd a- 
Staaf oma, Kath jah@a J tetas Oma, Kodpahd af tea poe oma, ‘ Cochiti 
Cafiada Piel ruin? ‘the cafiada pueblo ruin’, ie: to 
[28:52] (Kot retekath’ja, Kot petekdapa, hia Stdafoma ‘pueblo 


1 Hewett in Papers School Amer. Archzxol., No. 10, p. 672, 1909. 
2 Final Report, pt. 0, p. 164, 1892. 
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ruin’? <Ad@afteta ‘pueblo’, fdma Sold’). ‘*Cuapa.”! ‘¢Kua-pa.”? 
e6 Kuapa. 9973 

This pueblo ruin is described by Bandelier: ‘*The ancient 
Queres (Keresan) pueblo of Kua-pa lies a little over one mile to the 
southwest [of [28:45]] . . . and my Indian informants asserted 
that the inhabitants of Kua-pa had made. the sculptures.”*® Accord- 
ing to the tradition of the Cochiti Indians obtained by the present 
writer, this is the fifth village built, inhabited, and abandoned by 
the Cochiti on their migration southward; see under [28:77]. 
A San Felipe tradition obtained by Bandelier relates how ‘this 
village [28:61] was attacked by the ‘‘Pinini,” a race of dwarfs, 
and how the three survivors became at last the San Felipe people; 
see quotations from Bandelier under [29:69]. See also [28:52], 
[28:45]. 

[28:62] (1) Mien fp inis?’2, Bley pints’? ‘Bland Canyon’ (Mey -, 
Bley p- < Eng. (3) or Span. (4), below; ’in 7 locative and adjective- 
forming postfix; fs7’¢ ‘canyon’). =Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(2) Cochiti Kéapakweét ‘f{éna ‘southern arroyo or branch of the 
canada,’ referring to [28:52] (koapa ‘canada’; kwé ‘south’; tféna 
‘arroyo’). ‘The canyon is in this way distinguished from Cochiti 
Canyon [28:52], it being considered a southern branch of the lat- 
ter. For the name cf. Cochiti [28:71]. 

(8) Eng. Bland Canyon. The canyon gets this name from 
Bland settlement [28:63]. =Tewa (1), Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Cafiada Bland. (<Eng’). =Tewa (1), Eng. (3). 

This canyon is said to be as large as Cochiti Canyon [28:52. | 
See [28:63]. Cf. [28:52], [28:65], [28:71]. 

[28:63] (1) Eng. Bland settlement. 

This is evidently the name of some American given to the set- 
tlement or to the mines there. =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Bland. (<Eng.). =Eng. (1). 

[28:64] (1) Cochiti ‘‘ Mishtshya Ko-te (Mountain of Ashes).” ® 

(2) Span. ‘‘ Potrero de en el Medio.’® This means ‘tongue of 
land in the middle’. 

These names refer to the great height of land between Bland 
Canyon [28:62] and Coye Canyon [28:65]. Bandelier mentions 
ruins on this mesa: 


I know of no ruins farther south than those on the Potrero de en el Medio, or 
Mishtshya Ko-te (Mountain of Ashes), and those on the Potrero de la Cafiada 


1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 21, 1892. 
2Tbid., pp. 162, 164-166. 

8Tbid., p. 188; Hewett, Communautés, p. 47, 1908. 
4 Bandelier, op. cit., pp. 162-167. 

5Ibid., p. 162. 

6Tbid., p. 182. 
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Quemada [28:67]. To reach these places from Cochiti, it is best to follow the 
sandy bottom of the Peralta torrent [28:71], going almost due west. The 
Mishtshya Ko-te lies north of the broad gulch [28:71], between it and the 
Cafiada of Cochiti [28:52]. It is a steep rock forming the eastern end of a 
towering potrero. I have not ascended to its summit, but know on good 
authority that on it stand the ruins of two buildings. The trail to the Potrero 
turns asidefrom the Peralta [to [28:71]] near where a dark, deep cleft, the Cafion 
del Ko-ye [28:65], runs into it from the northwest. 


See Pueblo ruin on Potrero en el Medio under [28:unlocated]. 
[28:65] (1) Hoje ints:’s ‘Coye Canyon’ (Hoje <Span. (4), below; in 
locative and adjective-forming postfix; és’’2.‘canyon’). =Eng, 

(8), Span. (4). | 

(2) Cochiti Kiitseka’aty of obscure etymology (kiitse unex- 
plained, said to sound somewhat like k‘dtsi ‘antelope’; ka’ats 
‘deep, shut-in canyon’). 

(8) Eng. Coye Canyon. (<Span.) =Tewa (1), Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Cafion del. Coye ‘roof-door canyon’. =Tewa (1), 
Eng. (2). ‘‘Cafion del Ko-ye,” ‘‘Ko-ye.”! Span. coye ‘roof- 
door’ is a corruption of Tewa k‘ojz ‘roof-door’, and is a term 
quite generally used in New Mexican Span.; see under Gro- 
GRAPHICAL Terms. The canyon bears this name because it is 
boxlike, almost like a room. 

‘*A dark, deep cleft, the Cafion del Ko-ye, runs into it from the 
northwest... The Cafiyon del Ko-ye is a dark, narrow chasm, 
fearful to look into from above; towards its lower portions the 
rocks overhang in such a degree as almost to exclude 
daylight.” * 

Coye Canyon is not as long as Quemado [28:66], but it is more 
boxlike and carries more water. 

[28:66] (1) Cochiti Pékdwa ‘western canyon’ (po ‘west’; kéwa ‘can-— 
yon’). It is called so because of its location; cf. [28:71] and 
[28 :62] canyon; see [28:71]. 

(2) Eng. Quemado Canyon. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Cafion Quemado, Cafiada Quemada ‘burnt canyon’. 
=Eng. (2). ‘‘Cafiada Quemada.” * 

Beyond the mouth of the Ko-ye [28:65], the gulch [28:71] changes its name 
to that of the Cafiada Quemada, and becomes a wooded gorge; but as we go | 
farther west, it appears still narrower, and its sides higher and steeper. At a 
distance of 12 miles from the pueblo [28:77], a partly wooded ridge traverses 
it, and on the summit of this ridge, called Potrero de la Cafada Quemada [28:67], 
lies the ruin of which Figure 16 of Plate 1 [of the Final Report] gives the shape 
and relative size.' ; 

See [28:67] and Pueblo ruin on Quemada Mesa, under [28: 
unlocated], page 455. 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. m1, p. 182, 1892. 
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[28:67] (1) Eng. Quemada Mesa, Quemado Canyon Mesa. (<Span.) 
=Span. (2). 

(2) Span. ‘‘Potrero de la Cafiada Quemada”.! This means 
‘land-tongue of the burnt canyon’, referring to [28:16]. ‘‘ Po- 
trero Quemado”.? This is evidently an abbreviation of the 
name given above. See [28:66] and Pueblo ruin on Quemada 
Mesa [28:unlocated]. 

[28:68], see Jemez [27:41]. 

[28:69], see Jemez [27:41]. 

[28:70] Nameless branch of Quemado Canyon; see [28:66]. 

[28:71] (1) Pesaltwinphwu ‘Peralta Arroyo’ (Pesaita < Span. (4), 
below; ’2y,7 locative and adjective-forming postfix; Aww ‘large 
groove’ ‘arroyo’). =Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(2) Cochiti Awétféna ‘south arroyo’ (kwé ‘south’; tféna ‘ ar- 
royo’). It is so called because it is south of Cochiti Pueblo 
[28:77]. Cf. the Cochiti name Pékdwa ‘west canyon’, applied to 
its upper course [28:66]. 

(3) Eng. Peralta Arroyo, Peralta Canyon. (<Span.). =Tewa 
(1), Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Arroyo Peralta, Cafion Peralta, named from the 
Span. family name Peralta. Don Pedro Peralta may have (?) 
succeeded Ofiate in 1608 as second governor of New Mexico. 
=Tewa (1), Eng. (3). ‘‘Cafiada de la Peralta”.* ‘‘Arroyo de la 
Peralta”.* Mexican and Indian informants do not consider Ban- 
delier’s usage of ‘‘ de la” in these forms to be correct. 

The upper branches of the Peralta Canyon are known by differ- 
ent names; see [28:65] and [28:66]. In its lowest course the 
Peralta is a typical arroyo, having a delta [28:78] at its conflu- 
ence with the Rio Grande just south of Cochiti Pueblo [28:77]. 
For some distance below the confluence of [28:65] and [28:66] the 
Peralta is a broad canyon or valley with very high sides. It car- 
ries water perennially down as far as this section. 


Between Cochiti'[28:77] and this point [the confluence of Coye Canyon 
[28:65] with the Peralta] the north side of the Peralta is lined by very pictur- 
esque forms of erosion, isolated cones of white tufa, each capped by a boulder. 
At the Barranco Blanco [28:73] hundreds of these cones cluster together, 
presenting the appearance of a long border of snow-white tents. Beyond the 
mouth of the Ko-ye [28:65], the gulch changes its name to that of the Cafiada 
Quemada [28:66].! 


See [28:65], [28:66], [28:73], [28:78], Adhatjot fctotsan rif [28: 
unlocated], and for the name [28:62]. 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 182, 1892. 3Tbid., p. 21. 
2Tbid., p. 184. 4Tbid., p. 178. 
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[28:72] A large nameless hill or mountain, dome-shaped. On the 
south side of Peralta Creek at the base of this mountain are some 
tent-rocks. Cf. [28:73]. 

[28:73] (1) Kofsx’2 ‘place of the white bank’ (/o ‘barranca’; ésex 
‘whiteness’ ‘white’; ’2 locative and adjective-forming postfix). 
= Eng. (3), Span. (4). Cf. Cochiti (2). 

(2) Cochiti Aa fjak'atowetsa f ‘the white cliffs’ (kafja ‘ white’; 

k‘atowetsi f ‘ cliffs’). Cf. Tewa (1), Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(3) Eng. Barranca Blanca. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Span. (4). 
Cf. Cochiti (2). 

(4) Span. Barranca Blanca ‘white bank’. =Tewa (1), Eng. 
(3). Cf. Cochiti (2). ‘* Barranco Blanco ”.? 

This place is in the canyon on the north side of the bed of the 
Peralta. See excerpt from Bandelier, under [28:71], (4). Cf. 
[28:72]. 

[28:74] Cochiti Hwépét fe ‘in the southwest’ (kwé ‘south’; po ‘ west’; 
tfe locative). Thisisthe name of small hills southwest of Cochiti 
Pueblo [28:77]. Cf. [28:75]. 

[28:75] Cochiti 7’fétepotfe ‘in the northwest’ (¢reéte ‘north’; po 
‘west’; tfe locative). This is the name of small hills northwest 
of Cochiti Pueblo [28:77]. 

Somewhere in these hills there is said to be a large cave which 
is used by the Cochiti Indians for ceremonial purposes. See cave 
in 7 pétepot fe hills [28:unlocated] and [28:76]. Cf. [28:74]. 

[28:76] Cochiti Zsénat7f, said to mean ‘where it comes to an end’. 

This is the largest but not the highest of the TZ pétepotfe. 
The western hill of the 7’rétepotfe is the highest. See [28:75]. 

[28:77] (1) Kuteeoywi ‘stone estufa pueblo’ (ku ‘stone’; tee ‘estufa? 
‘kiva’s; ’oywi ‘ pueblo’). Kutée is a Tewa adaptation of the 
Keresan name due to folk etymology. See especially Cochiti (7), 
below. Cf. Jemez (4). 

(2) Temage onw;y ‘Keresan Place Pueblo’ (Zema Cochiti Indian, 
Keresan Indian; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; ’oywz ‘pueblo’). This 
is a name almost as much in use as Tewa (1), above. The expres- 
sion Zemdtowd (towd ‘ people’) is very common. 

(3) Picuris ‘‘Pathaita”:? probably equivalent to Isleta (5), 
Sandia (6). 

(4) Jemez A pdtége ‘mountain-sheep home’ (kd ‘ mountain 
sheep’; tége ‘home’ ‘ pueblo’). This is an adaptation of the 
Keresan name due to folk etymology. See especially Cochiti (7), 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 182, 1892, 2Spinden, Picuris vocabulary, MS., 1910. 
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below. Cf. Tewa (1). A Cochiti person is called A rdte’d, 2 + 
plural A pateo/s. 

(5) Isleta ** Pa’l-ab ‘soapweed town’”.t ‘‘ Pa‘lahuide ‘a Cochiti 
man’”.' ‘*Pa‘hlai”:? given as both Isleta and Sandia name, prob- 
ably signifying ‘soapweed place’. Cf. Picuris (3), Sandia (6). 

(6) Sandia ‘‘ Pa‘hlai”:? given as both Isleta and Sandia name, 
probably signifying ‘soapweed place’. Cf. Picuris (3), Isleta (5). 

(7) Cochiti Kot pete of obscure etymology. This name appears 
to have about this form in all the Keresan dialects. See Sia (8), 
Acoma (9). It gives rise to the Tewa, Jemez, Hopi, Eng., 
and Span. forms. The name Aé¢ ete was first applied, it is said, 
to Kot petehdaf tetafoma [28:unlocated], q. v. ‘Cochiti people? 
is expressed by postpounding mz ‘people’; ‘Cochiti language’ 
by postpounding mezwatfi ‘people’s talk’ (mx ‘people’). 
eCochiti”.*~)**Chochiti”.*. :‘*Cochite”.’ ‘*Cochitti”.® ‘‘Co- 
cheli”.” ‘‘San Buena Ventura de Cochiti”.® ‘‘Chochité”.® 
*“Cuchin”.#° **Cuchili”.4 “*Qui’-me”.* = ‘*Co-chi-té-mi’”: ? 
evidently for Kotyetemex. ‘‘Cochilis”.% ‘‘Cochity”. ‘San 
Buenaventura de Cochiti”. ‘‘Cochiteumi”.’® ‘‘Cochitemi”:!” 
given as the name of the language of the Cochiti; for Kot peteme. 
PCotenin .** **Cochitinos”. 1° ‘*Cocluti”.?° ‘* Coehit”.22. “*Cot- 
chita”. ‘*Cocheti”.“ ‘‘Cochito”.% ‘‘Cocheto”.%® ‘*Ko-tyi- 
ti”:?* given as Cochiti name for Cochiti. ‘‘ Kot-ji-ti”.?7 ‘* K6- 
tite”:*§ given as the Hano Tewa name; doubtless for Hopi (10) or 





— 


1Gatschet, Isleta MS. vocab., Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1885 (cited in Handbook Inds., pt: 1, p. 318, 1907). 


2Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., op. cit.). 


3 Ofiate (1598) in Doc. Inéd., XVI, p. 102, 1871. 


4Ibid, p. 114. 

5 Zarate-Salmeron (ca. 1629) quoted by Bancroft, Native Races, 1, p. 600, 1892. 
6 Vargas (1694) quoted by Bandelier in Final Report, pt. 11, p. 168, 1892. 
7Vaugondy, map Amérique, 1778. 

8 Alencaster (1805) in Meline, Two Thousand Miles, p.'212, 1867. 

9 Barreiro, Ojeada sobre N. Méx., p. 15, 1832. 

10 Abert, Report, map, 1848. 

ll Simpson, Report to Sec. War, map 4, 1850. 

12 Pac. R. R. Rep., 111, pt. 3, p. 90, 1856. 

13 Meriwether (1855) in H. R. Ex. Doc. 37, 34th Congress, 3d sess., p. 146, 1857. 
WInd. Aff. Rep. for 1864, p. 194, 1865. 

15 Tbid. for 1867, p. 213, 1868. 

16Cubas, Repub. of Mex., p. 65, 1876. 

17 Gatschet, Zw6lf Sprachen aus dem Stidwesten Nordamerikas, p. 60, 1876. 
18 Powell in Amer. Nat., XIv, p. 604, Aug. 1880. 

19 Bandelierin Archzol. Inst. Bull., I, p. 26, 1883. 

20 Curtis, Children of the Sun, p. 121, 1883. 

21 Prince, N. Mex., p. 217, 1883. 

22 Kingsley, Stand. Nat. Hist., v1, p. 183, 1885. 

23 Ind. Aff. Rep. for 1889, p. 263, 1889. 

24 Bancroft, Arizona and N, Mex., map, 1889. 
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27 Ibid., p. 260. 
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Span. (13). ‘*Cachiti”.t ‘*‘Odtyi-ti”.1 ‘‘Cochitefios”:? Span. 
for ‘Cochiti people’. ‘“Kétiyti”.? ‘*Ko-chi-ti’”.* “ Kotyiti”.’ 

(8) Sia “Kot siti”. =Cochiti (7), Acoma (9). 

(9) Acoma ‘‘ Kotii'ti”. 7 ‘‘Kotyit?”.7 =Cochiti (7), Sia (8). 

(10) Oraibi Hopi Awitf7tc: doubtless from the Keresan forms. 

(11) Navaho ‘‘To Gad ‘cedar water’”.® ‘‘Zoogd'‘nt ‘the 
Cochiti [people]’”.® ‘*Tqéga’ * Cochiti’ ”.1° 

(12) Eng. Cochiti. (<Span.). =Span. (13). 

(13) Span. Cochiti, derived from some Keresan form; see 
Cochiti (7), Sia (8), Acoma (9). 

(14) ‘*San Buena Ventura de Cochiti.” ** ‘‘San Buenaventura de 
Cochiti.”?? ‘*San Buenaventura.” ‘*San Buena Ventura de 
Cochita.” !4 

(15) ** St. Bartholomew.” ‘‘San Bartolomeo.” *® 

Cochiti Pueblo (pl. 19, A) is the most northerly of the Keresan- 
speaking pueblos, and the one nearest to the Tewa country. The 
Tewa say that in ancient times the relations between the Tewa and 
the Cochiti were normally unfriendly. 

The invariable element in the migration traditions is that the 
Cochiti people have occupied and abandoned successively a num-’ 
ber of sites, beginning with 7'70’on ye [28:12] and ending with 
their present village. The sites are, as the writer obtained 
them from Mr. John Dixon of Cochiti in 1908: (1) Z’p0’on re 
[28:12], (2) Mckatakdwet kd’matse efoma [28:26], (38) Tsépa- 
tetanf kat’ et pamaha a af teta f oma (28: unlocated], (4) Hd@atsekd’- 
matse efdma [28 39], (5) Kot petekath jah@af tag, af oma [28: 61], 
(6) Rot peleh@ a, f teta So éma [28:unlocated], and (7) Kot ete [28:77]. 
Lists of the sites obtained by Bandelier, Lummis, and Hewett 
differ somewhat from this, although some of them were obtained 
from the same informant.’’” It will be noticed that the pres- 





1 Bandelier, Gilded Man, p. 216, 1893. 

2 Lummis in Scribner's Mag., p. 92, 1893. 

3 Field Columb. Mus. Pub. 96, p. 11, 1905. 

4Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p. 317, 1907. 

5 Hewett, Communautés, p. 47, 1908. 

6Spinden, Sia notes, MS., 1911. © 

7 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer, Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p. 318, 1907), 
8 Curtis, American Indian, I, p. 188, 1907. 

9 Vranciscan Fathers, Ethn. Dict. of the Navaho Language, p. 128, 1910. 

10Tbid., p. 135. 

11 Alencaster (1805) in Meline, Two Thousand Miles, p. 212, 1867. 

2 Ind. Aff. Rep. for 1867, p. 213, 1868. 

13 Bancroft, Ariz.and N. Mex., p. 281, 1889. 

14 Donaldson, Moqui Pueblo Indians, p. 91, 1893. 

15 Pike, Tray., p. 273, 1811 (a mistake, intended for San Buenaventura, according to Handbook 


Inds., 


pt. 1, p. 318, 1907). 


16 Miihlenpfordt, Mejico, 11, p. 538, 1844. 

17 See Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 21, 1892; Lummis, The Land of Poco Tiempo, 1893, pp. 
136-154; Hewett, The Excavations at El Rito de los Frijoles in 1909, in Ponte School Amer. Archexol., 
No. 10, and Amer. Anthr., 11, No. 4, Oct.-Dec., 1909, pp. 670-73. 
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ent village, according to the tradition obtained by the writer, 
is the seventh which these Indians have occupied in their 
migration southward. Bandelier treats the history of Cochiti 
quite fully:* ‘‘It seems certain that when the Spaniards began 
to colonize the country in 1598 the village of Cochiti stood 
on the banks of the Rio Grande, almost where it now stands.” ? 
“North of the Arroyo de la Peralta [28:71] and on gravelly 
bluffs above the river bottom, stands the Indian village of 
Cochiti. The deep groove of the Peralta is waterless except 
during very heavy rains, and on each side of it I have noticed 
outcroppings of ruins, the remains of the Cochiti abandoned 
- by its inhabitants after the rebellion of 1680.”% Bandelier gives‘ 
as the sixth and seventh sites of Cochiti ‘‘ the river front on the 
north side of the Cafiada de la Peralta [28:71] and the south bank of 
the same torrent.” (Is not ‘‘south” in the last clause a mistake 
for “north”?) See especially Kétretehd’a Steéafoma [28:un- 
located], and [29:69] where San Felipe traditions bearing on 
. Cochiti are quoted. 

[28:78] Pesalta’ rw phwinqwoge ‘delta of Peralta Arroyo’ (Pesaliw in f- 
hwu, see [28:71]; qgwoge ‘delta’ <qwo ‘to cut through’, ge - 
‘down at’ ‘over at’). 

[28:79] (1) Kuteinkop‘'e ‘stone estufa bridge’ (Kute’e, see [28:77]; 
+9 f locative and adjective-forming postfix; kop‘e ‘boat’ ‘bridge’ 
<ko ‘to bathe’, p'e ‘stick’ ‘timber’). Cf. (2), below. 

(2) Temage rykop‘e ‘Cochiti Bridge’ (Zemage, see [28:77]; ins 
locative and adjective-forming posttix; kop‘e ‘boat’ ‘bridge’ <ko 
‘to bathe’, p‘e ‘stick’ ‘ timber’). 
This is the present bridge. Cf. the name of the former bridge 
[28:80]. 
[28:80] Site of the former bridge near Cochiti Pueblo. 
[28: ead ft). Pobige ‘the little sharp bend of the river’ (jo ‘water’ 
‘river’; b¢ge ‘small sharp bend’ <62 connected with bey p, buy, 
ge eae at’ ‘over at’). 
(2) Eng. The Boom, so called because logs and ties are taken out 
of the Rio Grande at ee place. 
(3) Span. Santa Cruz ‘holy cross’. 
The river is deep at this place and makesa sharp bend. During 
the summer time there is here on the east bank of the river a 
camp for the workmen employed in taking out logs and ties 
which are floated down the river. 





1 Final Report, pt. I, pp. 21, 168-79, 1892. 3 Tbid., pp. 178-79. 
2Thbid., p. 168. 4Tbid., p. 21. 
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[28:82] Span. ‘* Pueblo del Encierro.”! This means ‘pueblo of the 
enclosure’; why the name is applied or whether it is generally 
applied is not known. 


. Some distance to the north [of [28:83]], on a long and gravelly sloperunning 
almost parallel with the river, stands a nearly obliterated large ruin, called, in 
Spanish, Pueblo del Encierro, Foundations of rubble, denoting smaller struc- 
tures, extend part of the way from its southern wall to the lower apex formed 
by the slanting bluff on which the ruins stand. On that apex are the remains 
of another rectangular building, and of a circular structure which I was told 
was an estufa, although I incline to the belief that itwasa round tower. At the 
Encierro, although all the other artificial objects belong[ing] to a people using 
stone implements, such as obsidian and flint, are profusely scattered about, the 
corrugated pottery is very scarce; most of the potsherds belong to the coarsely 
glazed kind. Two old acequias [irrigation ditches] can be descried in the vicin- 
ity, but itis doubtful if they are not of a posterior date. . . . Garden beds, en- 
closed by upright stones, form part of the ruins. The rubbish is about equally 
distributed over the whole, so that it would be difficult to determine which 
were the buildings, were it not for the double rows of stones set on edge 0.30 to 
0.40 m. apart, that distinguish the foundations of the houses from simple en- 
closures. The space between the two rows may have been originally filled with 
gravel or adobe. Although the area covered by the ruins is comparatively 
large, the pueblo was in fact a small one.” 


Mr. K. A. Fleischer kindly located this ruin for the writer. See 
[28:83], [28:84], [28:90], [28:91], [29:29]; nameless pueblo ruin 
midway between Bajada [29:26] and Cochiti [28:77], [29 :unlocated ]; 
nameless pueblo ruin west of midway between Bajada [29:26] and 
Cochiti [28:27], [29:unlocated]; and third nameless pueblo ruin 
mentioned by Bandelier as between Bajada [29:26] and Cochiti 
[28:77], [29: unlocated]. 

[28:83] Cochiti Zafhkatse ‘place of the potsherds’ (td fkg ‘pots- 
herd’; ¢se locative). ‘‘Tash-ka-tze, or Place of Potsherds”.? 


On the other side of the Rio Grande [from Cochiti Pueblo], within a radius of 
at most 3 miles, I have visited three ruins. The great flow of lava surmounted 
by the Tetilla cone [29:4] approaches the river banks, and here terminates the 
cafiyon that separates San Ildefonso from Cochiti. Almost directly opposite 
the latter pueblo, on a rocky bluff, stand the ruins to which the Queres 
[Keresan] give the name of Tash-ka-tze, or Place of Potsherds. An irregular 
quadrangle, marked partly by rubble foundations, and measuring approximately 
56 meters (182 feet) from east to west and 50 meters (162 feet) from north to 
south, and a round tower 10 meters (324 feet) across, are its best preserved 
features. Twelve meters west of this quadrangle appear foundations of two 
sides of another one, measuring 50 meters from north to south by 31 from east 
to west. West of the round tower, at a distance of 10 meters, stands another ~ 
structure 30 meters long by 13 wide. The whole seems, therefore, to have 
consisted of three retangular houses and one round tower. The latter occupies 
a good position for observation. The artificial objects consist of obsidian, of 
glazed pottery with very little corrugated, stone hammers, metates, and corn- 
crushers. ” : 


= 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 179, 1892. 2Tbid., pp. 179-180. 
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The ruin was located for the writer by Mr. Fleischer. See 
[28:82], [28:84], [28:90], [28:91], [29:29]; nameless pueblo ruin 
between Bajada [29:26] and Cochiti [28:77], [29:unlocated]; name- 
less pueblo ruin west of a point midway between Bajada [29:26] 
and Cochiti [28:77], [29:unlocated]|; third nameless pueblo ruin 
mentioned by Bandelier between Bajada [29:26] and Cochiti 
[28:77], [29:unlocated]. 

[28:84] Nameless pueblo ruin, located by Mr. Fleischer. 

Still smaller ruins [than [28:83] and [28:84]] stand on the summit of a 
narrow and abrupt bluff of trap, which rises over the north bank of the Rio de 
Santa Fé, [28:85] about 2 miles east of its mouth, opposite Cochiti. The 
waters of this stream [28:85] only reach the Rio Grande during freshets, but 
along the base of this tongue-shaped mesa they are usually permanent. The 
ruins consist of the foundations of a small house with anenclosure. There are 
also two circular depressions. The walls of the building were made of a triple 
row of blocks of lava, and they show a width of 0.75 meter (23 feet). The pot- 
tery is like that at the Encierro [28:82]; and flint flakes, and some obsidian, 
are scattered over the mesa.! 

See [28:82], [28:83], [28:90], [28:91], [29:29], [29:8]; nameless 
pueblo ruin midway between Bajada [29:26] and Cochiti [28:77], 
[29:unlocated]; nameless pueblo ruin west of a point midway be- 
tween Bajada [29:26] and Cochiti [28:77] [29:unlocated]; and third 
nameless pueblo ruin mentioned by Bandelier between Bajada 
[29:26] and Cochiti [28:77], [29:unlocated ]. 

[28:85] Santa Fe Creek, see [29:8]. 

[28:86] Spring or place of perennial water in the arroyo bed. Mr. 
Fleischer states that there is always water on the surface of the 
arroyo bed at this place. ‘*The waters of this stream [28:85] 
only reach the Rio Grande during freshets, but along the base 
of this tongue-shaped mesa they are usually permanent”.' See 
[28:84]. 

[28:87] (1) Cochiti Awéhatye ‘at the south east’ (kwe ‘south’; ha 
‘east’; te locative). This name is applied to the hills on the east 
side of the Rio Grande, southeast of Cochiti Pueblo. For the 
name cf. [28:74] and [28:75]. 

(2) Eng. Pefia Blanca Hills. (<Span.). =Span. (38). 

(3) Span. Lomas de Pefia Blanca ‘ Pefia Blanca Hills’, referring 
to Pefia Blanca settlement [28:93]. These are general names for 
the hills east of Pefia Blanca. . 

[28:88] (1) Cochiti Mé‘nakan phot'e ‘black mountain’ (md‘nakan 
‘black’; ké¢‘e ‘mountain’). Cf. Eng. (2). 

_ (2) Eng. Black Mesa. Cf. Cochiti (1). 
(3) Span. ‘‘ Mesita Redonda.”? This means ‘small round mesa’. 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 180, 1892. 2Tbid., p. 181, note. 
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This is a high, round, black mesa with many caves in it. For 
reference to the bell-stone found on this mesa, see [28:89]. 

On the round eminence of trap and lava that overlooks the Pefia Blanca 
valley, and around which the road from Santa Fé winds downwards like a huge 
serpent, faint tracesofsmall structures exist. But I found no pottery, only flint 
and obsidian. The height is such an excellent outlook, and its surface so small, 
that I suspect it was only temporarily used as a post of observation by the 
people of one or the other of the neighboring Indian settlements now in 
ruins, The ‘Mesita Redonda,’ as this eminence is called, rises about 400 feet 
above the river bottom, from which it is half a mile distant in a straight line. 
Above the road it is at most 200 feet high. The sides, as well as the slopes 
behind it, are covered with débris of hard lava and trap. The surface is ellip- 
tical, measuring about 100 by 50 meters, and a wide view is commanded from 
the summit.! 


[28:89] A nameless stone, which gives forth a clear bell-like tone when 
struck. The stone is situated about halfway up the south side 
of Black Mesa [28:88]. It isabout four feet in diameter, the height 
of a person, and of a blackish color. There is a sort of bench on 
the mesa side just above the stone, and there ‘are several caves 
near by. The information about this stone is furnished by Mr. 
K. A. Fleischer, who was shown the stone by an aged Mexican, 
the latter stating that the stone was well known to Mexicans liy- 
ing at Pefia Blanca [28:93] and to the Indians of Cochiti. See 
[28:88]. 

[28:90] Nameless pueblo ruin. The informant is Mr. Fleischer, 
who has visited the ruin and who kindly located it on [28]. Per- 
haps the same as nameless pueblo ruin west of a point midway 
between Bajada [29:26] and Cochiti [28:77], [29:unlocated], q. v. 
Cf. [28:82], [28:83], [28:84], [28:91], [29:29]; nameless pueblo ruin 
midway between Bajada [29:26] and Cochiti [28:77], [29:unlo- 
cated]; and third nameless pueblo ruin mentioned by Bandelier 
between Bajada [29:26] and Cochiti [28:77], [29:unlocated]. 

[28:91] Nameless pueblo ruin. The informant is Mr. Fleischer, 
who has visited the ruin and who kindly located it on [28]. Per- 
haps the same as nameless pueblo ruin midway between Bajada 
[29:26] and Cochiti [28:77], [29:unlocated], q. v. Cf. [28:82], 
[28:83], [28:84], [28:90], [29:29]; nameless pueblo ruin west of a 
point midway between Bajada [29:26], and Cochiti[28:77], [29 :un- 
located]; and third nameless pueblo ruin mentioned by Bandelier 
between Bajada [29:26] and Cochiti [28:77], [29:unlocated]. 

[28:92] (1) Cochiti Awéfleh@aftea ‘south koma (kwe ‘south’; 
ste derivative postfix; Ada S teta ‘town’ ‘pueblo’). It is so 
called because of its position as: regards Cochiti Pueblo [28:77]. 
It was stated that this name was also formerly applied to [28:93], 


1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 181, and note, 1892. 
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but this statement is probably to be explained as the informant’s 
inference rather than as a tribal tradition. See [28:93]. 

(2) Eng. Pefia Blanca. (<Span). =Span. (3). 

(3) Span. Pefia Blanca ‘ white rock’ ‘ white cliff’. The place is 
named from the white rocks [28:94]. 

Pefia Blanca is a large Mexican settlement. Bandelier tells 
something of it in his /’nal Report. The circle on the sheet indi- 
cates approximately the location of the Roman Catholic church 
at Pefia Blanca. The town extends with straggling houses for 
perhaps a mile northand south of the church. There area Fran- 
ciscan monastery and a convent at Pefia Blanca. See [28:93] and 
[28:94]. 

[28: has Cochiti Aweftxeh@afteta, fo dma ‘southern Pueklo ruin’ ewe 

‘south’; ft derivative postfix; hd@aftetafoma ‘pueblo ruin’ 

<hia 7 tcta ‘pueblo’, {dma ‘old’). Rwé if txh@afteta is the 

Cochiti name of the present Mexican town of Peta Blanca 

[28:92], on the site of which this pueblo ruin is situated. It was 

stated by the Cochiti informant that the name given above is the 

old Cochiti name for the ruin, but this statement is probably to 

- be explained as the informant’s inference rather than as a tribal 
tradition. 

On one of the gravelly dunes northeast of the church [see under [28:92]] at 
Pefia Blanca, a large rectangle formed by upright stones or slabs is to be seen. 
Pottery, flint, and obsidian are strewn over the place, and I found a half- 
finished stone axe; but this rectangle looks to me rather like a garden enclo- 
sure than a former building.” 

But the present writer’s Cochiti informant asserted that there is 
a large pueblo ruin at Pefia Blanca, obliterated by the present 
Mexican town, and Mr. K. A. Fleischer states that he has heard 
through several sources that there are traces of a pueblo ruin at 
Pefia Blanca. See [28:92]. 

[28:94] (1) Eng. White Rocks. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. La Pefia Blanca ‘the white rock or cliff’. =Eng. (1). 

This is a large white rock or cliff, very conspicuous, situated 
about 25 feet east of the main wagon road connecting Cochiti and 
Santo Domingo. It is common information among Mexicans 
living at or about Pefia Blanca that the settlement of Pefia Blanca 
gets its name from this rock. See [28:92]. 

[28:95] An old trail, leading from Pefia Blanca [28:92] across the 
low hills to Domingo Station [28:115]. 
[28:96] (1) Eng. Altar Hills. (<Span.). 
(2) Span. Los Altares ‘the altars’. 


1 Pt. 11, pp. 95, 181, 1892. 2Ibid., p. 181. 
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These are large hills and quite imposing when seen from the 
vicinity of Santo Domingo Pueblo [28:109]. There are three 
heights. The informant is Mr. Fleischer. 

[28:97] (1) Cochiti K'6fokoh@ af tea, K'of blo ‘south corner town’ 
‘south corner’ (k'o said to mean ‘south’; “Soko ‘corner’ ‘dell’; 
h@afteta ‘town’ ‘ pueblo’). 

(2) Eng. Sile, Zile. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Sile, Cile, of obscure origin. ‘* Zile.” 4 

This sattlenient aprtaiats of a line of Mexican houses or farms 
extending a mile or more in a north-south direction. The arroyo 
[28:98] takes its name from the settlement. 

[28:98] (1) Eng. Sile Arroyo, Zile Arroyo. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Arroyo Sile, Arroyo Cile, arroyo of Sile or Zile 
[28:97]. 

This is a short, dry. gulch. There are several smaller gulches 
also called by this name. See [28:97]. 

[28:99] (1) Cochiti Strotfénaja ‘snowbird arroyo’ (stro ‘snowbird’, 
Span. coriz; é/énaja ‘arroyo’). =Span. (4). 

(2) Eng. Paloduro Arroyo. (< Span.). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Arroyo Paloduro, ‘arroyo of the paloduro (an uniden- 
tified species of plant’). 

(4) Span. Arroyo de las Corizes ‘snowbird arroyo’. =Cochiti 
(1). Whether this Span. name is a translation of the Cochiti 
name or vice versa has not been determined. It was obtained from 
the same Cochiti Indian who gave the name Cochiti (1), above. 

This arroyo is formed by the junction of [28:100] and [28:101]. 

[28:100] (1) Corral Arroyo. (< Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Arroyo de los Corrales ‘corral arroyo’. There are 
corrals at the arroyo; hence the name. 

This gulch joins [28:101] to form [28:99]. 

[28:101] (1) Eng. Slat Arroyo. (< Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Arroyo de las Latas ‘slat arroyo’ ‘post arroyo’. 
= Eng. (1). 

This arroyo joins [28:100] to form [28:99]. 

[28:102] (1) Cochiti Katftrafdéma ‘old San Felipe’ (Katfta, see 
[29:69]; foma old’). Cf. San Felipe (2). 

(2) San Felipe ‘‘Kat-isht-ya”.? Cf. Cochiti (1). 

(3) San Felipe ‘‘Tyit-i Haa”,? apparently for ¢yrétehd ‘north- 
east’ (¢_réte ‘north’, ha ‘east’). This is the San Felipe name for 
Cubero [28:unlocated], near which the ruin is situated, according 
to Bandelier. 








1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 181, 1892. 2Tbid., p. 187. 
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This isa large pueblo ruin a short distance north of Cubero 
[28:unlocated], across the Rio Grande from Santo Domingo 
Pueblo [28:109], according to information furnished by Mr. K. A. 
Fleischer. 


The next ruin south of it [Santo Domingo Pueblo [28:109]], which I have 
not seen, is near the village of Cubero [28:unlocated], on the westside of the 
Rio Grande. It is called by the Indians of San Felipe [29:69] Kat-isht-ya, or 
Tyit-i Haa, as the site of the ruin itself, or that of Cubero [28:unlocated] 
nearby, is meant. Tradition has it that the first village of the San Felipe 
[29:69] branch of the Queres [Keresans] was built there.? 

Bandelier records a folk tale relating to this pueblo ruin, ob- 
tained by him at San Felipe. See Cubero [28:unlocated] and 
[29:68], under which this folk tale is quoted. 

[28:103] (1) Cochiti Aéhaitjotfénaja ‘bear arroyo’ (kéhaijo ‘bear’ 
any species; tfénaja ‘arroyo’). Cf. Jemez [27:45]. =Eng. (2), 
Span. (3). 

(2) Eng. Oso Creek. (< Span.). “=Cochiti (1), Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Arroyo Oso ‘bear arroyo’. =Cochiti (1), Eng. (2). 

The creek evidently takes its name from the spring [27:45]. 
Since the Jemez and Cochiti names for this spring both mean 
‘bear spring’ it seems probable that this is the ancient Indian 
name for the place of which the Span. name is a translation. 
The arroyo enters the Rio Grande a short distance below Santo 
Domingo Pueblo [28:109]. See [27:45]. 

[28:104] (1) Eng. Borrego Arroyo. (< Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Arroyo del Borrego ‘sheep arroyo’. =Eng. (1). 

The name is evidently derived from that of the spring, Span. 
Ojo del Borrego [27:48], which also gives the name to a large 
land grant in that region. This arroyo enters the Rio Grande 
opposite [29:66]. The upper course of the arroyo is a deep can- 
yon, known in Span. as Arroyo Hondo [28:105]. See [27:47], 
[27:48]. 

- [28:105] Span. Arroyo Hondo, see [27:47]. 

[28:106] Galisteo Creek, see [29:34]. 

[28:107] The delta of Galisteo Creek [29:34]. 

[28:108] Foot-bridge built of logs across the Rio Grande, used by 
Santo Domingo Indians, A Cochiti informant said that this 
bridge has been where it is since his earliest memory; he is now 
a man of about 60 years of age. 

[28:109] (1) Zewige, not of Tewa etymology (probably < Keresan). 
The intonation of the syllable -w7- is different from that in Tewa 
tewige ‘down at cottonwood gap’ (¢e cottonwood, Populus wis- 
lizeni; wee gap; ge ‘down at’ ‘overat’). ‘‘Te’-wi-gi”;* said to 
mean ‘‘ pueblo place”, which is certainly wrong. 


1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. II, p. 187, 1892. 
2 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 462, 1910). 
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(2) Taos *‘ Tiwita ‘haliotis place’”.' = Picuris (8). Although 
the Taos may etymologize the name thus, it seems probable that 
the first two syllables are < Keresan, and that ?a@ is the Taos loca- 
tive postfix meaning ‘down at’. 

(3) Picuris ‘*Tt-wit-ha’.”! ‘* Thiiwitha.”? =Taos (2). 

(4) Isleta ‘‘ Tu-a-wi-hol”? (probably same as Gatschet’s ** Tiwi- 
yuide,” below). ‘**Tu’-iai.”* *‘ Tiiwi’-ai.”* **'Tiiwiyuide”* (mean- 
ing ‘Santo Domingo person’). =Sandia (5). Evidently the first 
two syllables < Keresan + locative -az. i 

(5) Sandia ‘* Tewiai.”® = Isleta (4). 

(6) Jemez TZawig?i, not of Jemez etymology (Zawz probably 
<Keresan; gz’ locative postfix). Santo Domingo people are 
called Tawigrits@af (tsV?af ‘people’). =Pecos (7). ‘‘Ta’-wi- 
gi.”® Cf. especially Pecos (77). 

(7) Pecos ‘‘Ta-wi’-gi.”’ =Jemez (6). 

(8) Cochiti 7’ré'wa of obscure etymology. ‘‘ Dyi’-wa.”7 

(9) Santo Domingo A yé'wa, of obscure etymology. The Santo 
Domingo people are called A pé'wame (mex ‘people’). ‘* Ge-e- 
way”. ‘*Ge-e-wé”.® ‘* Ki’-o-a-me or Ki’-wo-mi” ?° (for A pé‘wa- 
mx). **Ki’-o-wummi”"! (for A ré°wame). ‘‘ Kiwomi”:” given as 
name of the Santo Domingo dialect; probably using Wheeler as 
his source; for A.péwame. ‘*Kiwomior Kiyvome”.® ‘* Ki-ua”.™4 
Kia 7s ha). tae 

(10) Santo Domingo ‘** You-pel-lay”."8 

(11) Sia ‘‘ Tiwi”. Santa Ana. 

(Loy ST witwi. 

(13) San Felipe ‘‘ Ki'wa”.1 

(14) Laguna ‘* Dji’wi”.? - 

(15) Acoma ‘‘ Ti’wi”.? 

1 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 462, 1910). 
2Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 

3Gibbs, Isleta vocab., MS., Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1868. 

4Gatschet, ibid., 1885. : 

5Gatschet, Sandia vocab., ibid., n. d. 

6 Hodge, op. cit. 

"Ibid. 

8Simpson, Rep. to Sec. War, p. 143, 1850. 

9 Simpson (1850) quoted in Wheeler Surv. Rep., vu, p. 418, 1879. 

10 Whipple, Pac. R. R. Rep., 11, pt. 3, p. 90, 1856. 

1 Tbid., p. 9. 

12 Gatschet, Zw6lf Sprachen aus dem Stidwesten Nordamerikas, p. 60, 1876. 

13 Pimentel cited by Cubas, Repub. Mexico, p. 65, 1876. 

14 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. I, p. 260, 1890. 

15 Thid., pt. I1, p. 187, 1892. 

16 Bandelier, Gilded Man, p. 216, 1893. 

17 Jouvenceau in Cath. Pioneer, 1, No. 9, p. 12, 1906. 

18 Wallace, Land of the Pueblos, p. 56, 1888 (said in Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 642, 1910, to be erro- 


neously so called because of one of their dances). 
19 Spinden, Sia vocab., MS., 1911. 
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(16) Oraibi Hopi Zo6w?, not of Hopi ee cen (probably 
<Keresan). = Moki (17). 

(17) ‘*Tawii”? (given as Hopi name, pueblo not stated). 

(18) Zufi ‘‘ Wehl’thluwalla”.? 

(19) Navaho ‘‘ Kin Klékai Ni ‘ white houses’”’.? 

(20) Navaho ‘‘Tqo Hajilé’ ‘they draw water’” 4 (given as name 
of the pueblo). ‘‘Tqo Hajiléni ‘ people who draw water’”® (given 
as name of the Santo Domingo people). 

(21) Eng. Santo Domingo. (<Span.). =Span. (22). 

(22) Span. Santo Domingo ‘Saint Dominick’ or ‘holy Sunday’. 
=Eng. (21). ‘‘Santo Domingo” ® (‘‘justas likely to have been the 
former pueblo of San Felipe [28:102] as Guipuy or old Santo Do- 
mingo [28:117]”). ‘‘Santo Demingo”.? ‘‘Sto. Domingo”.® 
**Domingo”.® ‘Sto. Domingo de Cochiti”.1° ‘St Domingo ”."! 
**Sto. Domingo de Cuevas” (apparently meaning ‘Saint Domi- 
nick of caves’). ‘‘San Domingo”. ‘‘Santa Domingo”. ‘‘Santa 
Dominga”.* ‘‘Saint Domingo”.’* ‘*San Domingan” *’ (applied 
to the language). 

Bandelier learned a tradition at both Cochiti and Santo Domingo 
that the Santo Domingo Indians inhabited in very ancient times 
the pueblo ruin on Quemada Mesa [28:unlocated].1* Regarding 
pueblos subsequently inhabited by the Santo Domingo Indians, 
Bandelier says: _ 

At last we leave the mountains, and return to the Rio Grande valley, where, 
about 5 miles south of Pefia Blanca, we meet with the ruins of another pueblo 
of the Santo Domingo Indians, called by them Gi-pu-y [28:117]. The ruins 
of Gi-pu-y stand a mile anda half east of the station of Wallace [subsequently 
Thornton, now Domingo [28:115]], and south of the railroad track [28:112] on 

-the brink of the Arroyo de Galisteo [28:106]. That torrent has water only 
during heavy rains, when it frequently becomes dangerous. The people of 


Gi-pu-y experienced this when a part of their village was swept away in one 
night, and they were compelled to move to the Rio Grande and establish their 





1 Stephen in 8th Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., p. 30, 1891. 
2 Stevenson in 23d Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., p. 58, 1904. 
8 Curtis, American Indian, I, p. 138, 1907. 
4 Franciscan Fathers, Ethn. Dict. Navaho Language, p. 135, 1910. 
5 Tbid., p. 128. 
6 Sosa (1590) in Doc. Inéd., Xv, p. 253, 1871; Ofiate (1598), ibid., xvi, p. 102 et seq.; quotation follow- 
ing, above, from Bandelier in Archzol. Inst. Papers, Amer. Ser., Iv., p. 123, 1892. 
7 Vetancurt (1696) cited by Bandelier, ibid., p. 168. 
8 Rivera, Diario, leg. 784, 1736. 
9 Vaugondy, Map Amérique, 1778. 
10 Bancroft, Ariz. and N. Mex., 1889, p. 281 (according to Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 462, 1910, said to 
be so called after 1782, but to be distinct from Cochiti Sseal 77]). 
ll Kitchin, Map. N. A., 1787. 
12 Escudero, Not. Estad. de Chihuahua, p. 180, 1834. 
13 Mtihlenpfordt, Mejico, 11, p. 588, 1844. 
4 Abert in Emory, Recon., p. 484, 1848 (misprint). 
15 Calhoun in Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, m1, p. 633, 1853. 
16 MOllhausen, Pacific, I, p. 331, 1858. 
17 Wallace, Land of the Pueblos, p. 55, 1588. 
18See Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 184-85, 1892. 
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home on its banks. The first time we hear of Gi-pu-y is in the journal of 
Ofiate in 1598.1 Previous to Ofiate, in 1591, Gaspar Castafio de Sosa had named 
one of the Queres [ Keresan] villages on the Rio Grande Santo Domingo, and 
his Journal leads me to infer that it stood on the east bank of that river.” 
About 1660 it certainly lay on the eastern side of the Rio Grande.* A 
change in location of a pueblo is not always accompanied by a change of 
name.* It would seem, therefore, that the Gi-pu-y [28:117] near Wallace 
[28:115], is not the historical Gi-pu-y, but a village of the same name of the 
Santo Domingo Queres [Keresans], abandoned by them in consequence of a 
disastrous flood previous to 1591. The ruins indeed appear very old, and the 
southeastern portion has been carried off by the torrent [28:106]. They con- 
sist of low mounds of rubble and rubbish, with a good deal of glazed pottery. 
At one place there is a wall, apparently of adobe, 3 feet thick, and traces 
of foundations of the usual thickness (0.30 m.) are visible in several of 
the mounds. The site is level, and decay, not abrasion, has reduced the 
ruins to their present condition. Some of the glazed pottery fragments, how- 
ever, are still very bright in color. The banks of the arroyo [28:106] are verti- 
cal in most places, and from 10 to 15 feet in height. Historical Gi-pu-y, of 
which Juan de Ofiate has written, and which, it appears, was the Santo 
Domingo of Castafio, stood nearly on the site of the present pueblo [28:109]; 
but from what the Santo Domingo Indians told me, I infer that the first church, 
built between 1600 and 1605,° was erected on the banks of the Galisteo 
[28:106], north of the village.® It [historical Gi-pu-y] was swept away by 
that torrent [28:106], and the pueblo rebuilt farther west on the banks of 
the Rio Grande. The new village bore the name of Huash-pa Tzen-a [tséna 
‘river’ ‘Rio Grande’. See Huash-pa Tzen-a [28:unlocated]]. When the 
river carried off a part of that settlement also, its inhabitants again moved far- 
ther east, always clinging to the river banks. The, pueblo was then called 
Ki-ua, which name it still bears. In 1886 a part of Ki-ua, including both 
churches, was destroyed by a flood, so that it is now impossible to recognize 
the ancient sites. The Gi-pu-y near Wallace is the only one of the old 
pueblos of Santo Domingo, east of the Rio Grande, of which any traces are 
left.? 








1“Obediencia y Vasallaje de Santo Domingo, p.107. Discurso de las Jornadas, p. 254. He calls the 
placeSanto Domingo, without stating that he had named it so himself. This implies that the name 
was given by some previous explorer. The distance which he traveled fron San Felipe to Santo Do- 
mingo, four leagues (11 miles), is very exact, and shows that the latter pueblo stood on the banks of 
the Rio Grande on or very near the site it occupies to-day, and not at Wallace [28:115]. Old Gi-pu-y 
[28:117] is 1; leagues farther east than the Santo Domingo [28:109] of to-day.”—BANDELIER, Final 
Report, pt. 11, pp. 185-86, note, 1892. 

2 Memoria del Descubrimiento, p. 253. It is plain from that Journal that the village stood on the 
Rio Grande, since he says that it stood ‘on the banks of a great river,’ to which he himself afterwards 
gives the name of ‘el Rio Grande.’ That it was on the east bank is also very clear, since he reached 
the place from San Marcos without crossing the Rio Grande.’’—Ibid., p. 186, note. 

3**Vetancurt, Crénica, p. 315, His information about the pueblos of New Mexico dates mostly from 
1660. That the village stood on the river bank in August, 1680, is plainly stated by Antonio de Oter- 
min in his Diario de la Retirada, fol. 30.’’—Ibid. 

4“*Thus San Felipe has always kept its name of Kat-isht-ya, although its location has thrice been 
changed. Sandia has remained Na-fi-ap, although it was abandoned in 1681 and reoecupied only in 1748 
IsletaisTshya-uip-a to-day, asitwasin 1681. Other pueblos, however, have changed their names.’’—Ibid. 

5 Fray Juan de Escalona, commissary of the Franciscan Order in New Mexico, was the builder of 
the first church of Santo Domingo. He died in that pueblo, and was buried in the temple, in 1607. 
Vetancurt, Menologio; also Crénica, p. 316. Torquemada, Monarchia, vol. ili, p. 598. Every trace of 
that church has long since disappeared.’’—Ibid., p. 187, note. 

6 «The Galisteo torrent [28:106] reaches the Rio Grande a few hundred meters north of the present 
village of Santo Domingo [28:109]. The pueblo ismuch exposed to damage by water, and for a num- 
ber of years the river has been constantly encroaching on the east bank. Moreover, several torrents 
on the south, like the Arroyo de los Valdéses [28:unlocated] and others, do mischief, yet the Indian 
will not leave the spot.”’—Ibid. 

7 Bandelier, ibid., pp. 185-87, note. 
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The population of Santo Domingo (pl. 19, B) is at present about 
900. The Santo Domingo Indians are especially conservative and 
closemouthed, and are quick to resent any supposed encroach- 
ment or inquisitiveness on the part of the whites. The building 
of the railroad [28:112] through their lands about 1881 increased 
the hostile feeling. So much trouble was experienced in forcing 
the attendance of Indian children at the school at the pueblo, that 
the school was discontinued several years ago, an agreement 
having been made between the school authorities and the Indians 
that there should be an attendance of at least 50 Santo Domingo 
children at the Government Indian School at Santa Fe. The 
Roman Catholic church [28:111] at Santo Domingo is directly east 
of the village. Northeast of the church is the abandoned school- 
house [28:110]. Northwest of the latter is the house formerly 
the residence of the teacher, but now used by the Indians as a 
latrine. ‘‘Santo Domingo, San Juan, Santa Ana, and especially 
Acoma, consist of several parallel rows of houses forming one to 
three streets.”! ‘‘The material of which the houses are con- 
structed varies with the nature of the surroundings. Acoma is 
of stone and rubble; Isleta, Santo Domingo, Cochiti, etc., are of 
adobe, and very often one and the same pueblo, not infrequently 
one and the same long house, displays both kinds of material.”? 
There are two large circular estufas at Santo Domingo. In this 
pueblo there is considerable Tano blood, and there are probably 
several persons who still remember the Tano language. See 
Tano under Names or Tripes and Prories. See also [28:110], 
[28:111]. Cf. [28:117], Pueblo ruin on Quemado Mesa [28:unlo- 
cated], and Arroyo de los Valdézes [28:unlocated]. 

[28:110] The abandoned schoolhouse at Santo Domingo Pueblo, 
northwest of the church [28:111]. See [28:109]. 

[28:111] The Roman Catholic church at Santo Domingo Pueblo. 
It is due east of the pueblo. See [28:109]. 

[28:112] The Achison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. 

[28:113] Zeowigepenge??’oku ‘hills beyond Santo Domingo’ (Zewige 
see [28:109]; Penge ‘beyond’; 72 locative and adjective-forming 
postfix; ’okw ‘hill’). This is the name given by the Tewa to the 
barren hilly plateau southeast of Santo Domingo Pueblo. See 
[28:114]. 

[28:114] A stone shrine. The informant is Mr. K. A. Fleischer. 

[28:115] (1) Eng. Domingo settlement. (<Santo Domingo [28:109]). 
= Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Domingo. (<Eng.). =Eng. (1). 

This is the name given the settlement on January 1,1910. The 
first name of the station was Wallace, so called after Governor 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt.1, p. 265, 1899. 2Tbid., p. 266. 
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Lew Wallace of New Mexico and given in the eighties. This name 
was changed to Thornton in 1890 in honor of Governor Thornton 
of New Mexico. It was found that the name Thornton was pro- 
nounced with so great difficulty by the Span.-speaking popula- 
tion, who called it séntan, torntén, etc., that it has been changed 
to Domingo, which name it now bears. The Indians usually call 
the place either Wallace or Domingo. The population of Domingo 
was 60 in 1911. There is a large trading store conducted by Mr. 
Julius Seligman. A small Roman Catholic chapel has recently 
been built. See [28:109]. 


[28:116] Railroad bridge across Galisteo Creek (28:106]. 
[28:117] A pueblo ruin called ‘‘Gi-pu-y” by Bandelier presumably 


because of some information obtained by him at Santo Domingo. 
**Gi-pu-i.”? ‘*Gui-pu-y.”?  ‘*Gi-pu-y.’’8 

The ‘*Guipui” of Onate, 1598 (Doc. Inéd., xv1, p. 102, 1871), 
is identified by Bandelier as a former pueblo of the Santo 
Domingo Indians situated nearly on the site of the present Santo 
Domingo [28:109], 4 miles west of [28:117]. The Cochiti form 
of this name was obtained by the writer, but the notes are not 
available. The pueblo ruin [28:117] is described by Bandelier. 
(See excerpt under [28:109] (22).) 


UNLOCATED 


Span. ‘Arroyo de los Valdéses.”* Valdez is a Span. family 
name. The proper Span. form would be Arroyo de los Valdéz. 
This is evidently a gulch which runs through the southern part 
of Santo Domingo Pueblo [28:109]: ‘‘Several torrents on the 
south, like the Arroyo de los Valdéses and others, do mischief.” ® 
See [28:109]. 


Cave in 7'rétepdtye hills [28:75]. Somewhere in these hills there is 


said to be a large cave which is used by the Cochiti Indians for 
ceremonial purposes. The informant knew no name for this 
cave. Bandelier probably refers to this and other caves when he 
writes: ‘‘Artificial caves are said to exist in some of the rocks in 
the hills visible from Cochiti. [28:77].” See [28:75], also the 
following: 


Cliff in lower Cochiti Canyon. 


In the lower portions of the Cafiada [28:52] is a low cliff famous in witch- 
craft stories. The people of Cochiti pretend that the wizards and witches 
meet there on certain nights, assembling at the cliff in the shape of owls, 
turkey-buzzards and crows. At a signal the rock opens, displaying a bril- 





1Bandelier in Ausland, p. 814, 1882. 4Ibid., p. 187. 
2Bandelier, Final Report, pt. I, p. 34, 1890. 5 Ibid., p. 187, note. 
8Ibid., pt. 1, pp. 22, 185, 1892, 
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liantly lighted cavity. Forthwith the animal shapes disappear, and the wicked 
sorcerers resume their human appearance and enter the cavern to carouse till 
daylight. ? 


See [28:52]. Cf. Cave in 7’ rétepdt re hills [28:unlocated]. 


Pueblo ruin in the dell at the mouth of Alamo Canyon [28:20]. 


The basin [28:22] is not more than three-quarters of a mile in diameter, and 
groves of cottonwood trees grow on its fertile soil. A small ruin stands at the 
foot of the Potrero del Alamo [28:23], having 24 cells of the average size of 3.5 
by 2.9 meters (113 by 93 feet), constructed of parallelopipeds of tufa. Scarcely 
any pottery was to be seen. From this basin the cliffs surrounding it on 
three sides rise to towering heights, and the Potrero del Alamo [28:23] 
especially presents a grand appearance... . Except at the little basin 
[28:21], the Rio Grande leaves no space for settlement between San Ildefonso 
and Cochiti.? 


See [28:22], [28:23]. 


Cochiti Héta’an pekot f 9 ‘cottonwood mountain’ (Aétaanye ‘cotton- 


wood’; ko ‘mountain’; tf 0 locative). 
This is a mountain west of Cochiti. 


Santo Domingo ‘‘Huash-pa Tzen-a.”* Given as the Santo Domingo 


San 


name for Santo Domingo Pueblo after it was moved from [28:117] 
to a spot near its present site. 

Dr. Spinden states that he inquired about this name when at 
Cochiti, and learned merely that Awdéfpa is a kind of bush 
and that there is a place somewhere in the hills which is named 
afterit. See under[28:109]. ‘‘Tzen-a” sounds like Cochiti ¢séna 
‘river’ ‘Rio Grande’. Mr. F. W. Hodge is authority for the 
statement that there is a Cochiti clan by the name of 7s¢n ‘turkey’. 
Felipe ‘‘Isht-ua Yen-e.”* Bandelier adds in a note the partial 
etymology of the name: ‘*‘ From Isht-ua, arrow.” The name oc- 
curs in a San Felipe tradition recorded by Bandelier: ‘‘a place 
above [north of] Santo Domingo [28:109] called Isht-ua Yen-e, 
where many arrow-heads are found to-day.”* See the quotation 
of the story under [29:69]. 


(1) Keresan (evidently Cochiti) ‘‘Ka-ma Chinaya.... Ka-ma sig- 


nifies house, and Chin-a-ya torrent, or mountain gorge in which 
runs a torrent.” ® 
(2) Span. ‘‘Cafion de la Bolsa.”® This means ‘pocket canyon’. 
The Potrero Chato [28:36] is frequently called Capulin, and its upper part is 
termed Potrero de San Miguel [28:37]. As it is three-lobed, the three lobes 
bear different local names. Between them lie, from north to south, the Cafion 


Jose Sanchez (Tyeshtye Ka-ma Chinaya) [28:51], and the Canon de la Bolsa 
(Ka-ma Chinaya).?® 


See Sierra de la Bolsa, page 456. 
1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 178, note, 1892. 4 Ibid., p. 166. 


2Tbid., pp. 148-149. 5Tbid., p. 158, note. 
3Tbid., p. 187. 
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Cochiti ‘‘K4/fkona ‘white hill’”.* Said to be the name of a hill some- 
where near Cochiti Pueblo [28:77]. 

Cochiti Achatjotfototsan rif ‘place where the bear jumped across’ 
(kéhatjo ‘bear’ of any species; tfdtotsan rif ‘place where he 
jumped’). 

This is a narrow opening somewhere in the upper part of 
Peralta Canyon [28:71]. The walls of the canyon almost meet, 
so that it is not more than 25 feet from the top of one wall to that 
of the other. It is said that a bear once jumped across this chasm; 
hence the name. See [28:71]. 

Cochiti Adt pete foma, Kot fecchd af tea f oma, Kot petekd’matse ef oma 

‘old Cochiti’ ‘old Cochiti settlement? (Kot pete, see (28: 17); 
Soma‘ old’; h@ afteg ‘settlement’; kd’ matse ‘settlement’). 
This is thie unlocated prehistoric “Old Cochiti”, somewhere on 
the mesa [28:56]. See [28:58]. 

Cochiti Aa fk‘ona, of obscure etymology. 

A high hill or mountain several miles southwest of Cochiti; 
north of Pén pejaka fk’, below. 

Cochiti Matpanat fénaja ‘the seven arroyos’ (métpana ‘seven’; 
tfénaja Sarroyo’). 

This is a place somewhere west of Cochiti where seven arroyos 
come together. 

Cochiti ‘‘Mékernatéku (mékerna ‘red paint’)”.1 Given as the name 
of a place in the mountains, southwest of [28:31] and 12 miles 
from Cochiti Pueblo [28:77], where ‘‘mikerna”, a kind of red 
paint, is obtained. See under MinERALS. 

Navaho trail. 

Across this mesa [28:16] a trail from east to west, formerly much used by 
the Navajo Indians on their incursions against the Spanish and Pueblo settle- 
ments, creeps up from the Rio Grande, and, crossing the mesa, rises to the 
crest of the mountains. It seems almost impossible for cattle and horses to 
ascend the dizzy slope, yet the savages more than once have driven their liy- 
ing booty with merciless haste over this trail to their distant homes.? 

See [28:28]. 

Cochiti Pon pejaka fk’, of obscure etymology (po ‘ west’). 

A high hill or mountain several miles southwest of Cochiti; 
south of Ad fk‘una, above. 

Span. ‘‘ Potrero de la Cuesta Colorado”. 

Images of pumas or American panthers (also called mountain lions) which 
lie [at [28:27]] a few hundred yards west of the ruin [28:26], in low woods 
near the foot of the cliffs called ‘‘ Potrero de la Cuesta Colorado ’’.? 

‘*Colorado” is a misprint for Colorada. See [28:26], [28:27], 
[28:30]. 








1Spinden, Cochiti vocab., MS., 1911. 
2 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 147, 1892. 
3Tbid., p. 152. 
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Pueblo ruin on the Potrero en el Medio [28:64]. Bandelier says of 
this: 


I have not ascended to its summit [of Potrero en el Medio [28:64]], but 
know on good authority that on it stand the ruins of two buildings.! In regard 
to the pueblo on the Potrero de en el Medio I was unable to secure any tradition, 
but the Cochiti Indians ‘‘supposed”’ that it was formerly a Queres [Keresan] 
village. ? 


Pueblo ruin on Quemada Mesa [28:67]. 


At a distance of 12 miles from the pueblo [Cochiti [28:77]], a partly wooded 
ridge [Quemada Mesa [28:67]] traverses it [Quemado Canyon [28:66]], and 
on the summit of this ridge, called Potrero de la Cafiada Quemada, lies the ruin 
of which figure 16 of Plate 1 [of Bandelier’s Final Report, 11, 1892] gives the 
shape and relativesize. It stands on a bare space near the eastern brink of the 
abrupt slope, protected on the west by woods. The view from there is almost 
boundless to the south, where the Sierra de los Ladrones [29:122] and the 
Magdalena Mountains [Unmapped] are distinctly visible... There is no 
water on the Potrero, and I wasat a loss to find tillable soil. Still thisisno proof 
that the Indians who dwelt there did not have their little fields in some nook 
or corner, either at the foot or on the summit of the ridge. This Pueblo, with 
the one near San Antonio [29:unlocated] in the Pecos valley, is the most com- 
pact specimen of the one-house type which I have ever seen. There even appears 
to be no entrance to the small courtyard in the middle. North of this court- 
yard the cells are eight deep; south there are 9 rows from west to east, and 16 
transversely, the whole number of rooms on the first floor being 296, and their 
average size about 2.7 by 3.6 meters (9 by 11¢feet)* . . . Notfar from this ruin 
isasmall artificial tank large enough for the demands of a population which prob- 
ably did not much exceed three hundred, judging from the capacity of the larg- 
est house at Taos. The artificial objects are the same as on the other Potreros, 
but glazed pottery is very scarce, as the bulk of the potsherds belong to the black 
and white and to the corrugated varieties. Considerable moss-agate and flint, 
and some obsidian, was noticed. The Cochiti Indians, and also those of Santo 
Domingo, told me that this was the abode of the latter branch of the Queres 
[Keresan] tribe in times long prior to the Spanish era, and that the Santo 
Domingo Indians moved from here to the east side of the Rio Grande, where 
they were living in the sixteenth century, and live to-day ... The ancient 
character of the potsherds on the Potrero Quemado attracts attention. After 
diligent search I did not find more than two or three small pieces of the 
coarsely glazed kind, but the corrugated, and especially the white (or gray) 
decorated with black lines, were abundant, resembling the pottery found in 
connection with the small houses and some of the cave villages., If the Santo 
Domingo branch of the Queres [Keresan] inhabited the Potrero Quemado 
[28:67] in former times, the question arises whether they emigrated from the 
Rito [28:6] as a separate band, or moved off jointly with the Cochiti and San 
Felipe clusters, seceding from these at one or the other of the stations between 
the Potrero Quemado [28:67] and the Rito de los Frijoles [28:6]. There is 
such a marked difference between the pottery on the former and that at the 
other ruins of Queres [Keresan] villages north of it (the small houses excepted ) 
that we might conjecture that the separation took place at the Rito [28:6] before 
the people there had begun to manufacture the coarsely glazed variety. The 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 182. 2Tbid., p. 184. 3 Tbid., pp. 182-83. 
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greater or less decoration of pottery in the Southwest is owing to local condi- 
tions. But the introduction of a new material for decorative purposes is another 
thing. It may have taken place at the Rito de los Frijoles [28:6]; but ruins 
north of that place (for instance, the Pu-yé [14:46]) also exhibit it. Itisa 
chronological as well as an ethnological indication, pointing to .a discovery 
made at a certain time, possibly by one tribe and communicated by it to its 
neighbors, until it gradually became the property of several. It would be very 
interesting, therefore, to discover what this coarse glaze was made of. I have 
diligently inquired of the Indians, but without success. . . . Ifit was based 
upon the use of some special mineral ingredient, we might ultimately discover 
where that ingredient came from, and whether the invention was made at some 
particular place or was evolved simultaneously among different tribes. But the 
glazed pottery shows rather decadence than improvement; it is coarser in tex- 
ture, and although the patterns of the designs are nearly the same as those of 
older varieties, the glossy covering is thick and coarse.' 


See [28:66], [28:67]. 

Span. ‘‘Sierra de la Bolsa”.? This means ‘pocket mountains’. 

In the west [of Cochiti Canyon [28:52]] rise the pine-clad slopes and crests 
of the Sierra de la Bolsa, and in front of them a high and narrow projection or 
cliff, called Potrero Viejo [28:56].? 

See Ka-ma Chinaya, page 453. 

Cochiti rt re ft pikana ‘the waterfall’ (ft fest pik ‘it falls in’; ana 
‘locative’). 

This is a waterfall somewhere in José Sanchez CwHyOR [28:51], 
q. v., and gives the latter its Cochiti name. 

Cochiti Z'pdttskétfu ‘pifion mountain’ (traits ‘pifion’ ‘ Pinus 
edulis’; ko ‘mountain’; ¢fu locative). 

A iss somewhere on the east side of the Rio Grande opposite 
Cochiti. 

(1) San Felipe ‘‘ Tyit-i Haa.”* Given as the San Felipe name of the 
site of Cubero settlement. In the Cochiti idiom (almost identical 
with that of San Felipe) ¢,rétehdé means ‘northeast’ (¢,réte ‘north’; 
ha ‘east’). Cubero is actually northeast of San Felipe [29:69]. 

(2) Eng. Cubero. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(8) Span. Cubero ‘cooper’s shop’ ‘cooper’, also family name 
= Eng. Cooper. 

This is a Mexican settlement a short distance south of 
[28:102], q. v. 

Cochiti Zsét patetanf hat et pamgha'af teta f oma, Ich a Skat et pa- 
m aka? matse ef oma ‘painted cave pueblo ruin’, referring to [28:31] 
(Tat faigion Skat'etpama, see [28: Shi: hia i. tetafoma “pueblo 
ruin? <Ada J teta ‘pueblo’, Soma ‘old’; ha'matse ef oma * pueblo 
ruin? <kd’. matse ' pbcilemient? ‘pueblo’, fo ima ‘old »), Mr. F. W. 
Hodge‘ gives as the name of the Cueva Pintada, Tstkydtitans’, 
which, he states, is a misprint for Tsikydtitans*. 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 182-85, 1892. 3 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 187. 
2In Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p. 370, 1907. 4TIn Handbook Inds., op. cit., p. 164. 
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This is the pueblo ruin at the Painted Cave. Bandelier says 
of it: 

Cave dwellings have been excavated in the rear wall’ of the cave, and 15 
meters (48 feet) above the floor are indentations showing that chambers had 
also been burrowed out at this height. The steps therefore may have been 
made in order to reach this upper tier of rooms; for it appeared to me that the 
paintings were more recent than the cave village, as they are partially painted 
over walls of former artificial cells, the coating of which had fallen off before 
the pictographs were placed on them.! Most of the cave dwellings are found 
on the west side of the Cueva Pintada. Some of them have two tiers; and 
there are also traces of foundations in front of the cliff, showing that houses 
had been built against the wall. Of the extent of this cave village it is difficult 
to judge, but enough is left to indicate that it may have contained a few hun- 
dred people. The pottery belonged to the oldest types; mostly white and 
black, and corrugated. Much obsidian lay about in splinters and chips; also 
door-sills of diorite, broken metates, grinders made of lava, and stone axes,— 
in short, the usual ‘‘ relics’’ accompanying pueblo ruins.” 


Hewett says: 


At this place there was, besides the great ceremonial cave [28:31], a small 
cliff dwelling and talus settlement, corresponding in size to the clan houses of 
the mesas. It could never have been more than a clan village, never ap- 
proaching the size necessary to accommodate a large community like Cochiti.* 


This ruin was mentioned to the present writer as the third 
successive settlement inhabited and abandoned by the Cochiti on 
their migration southward; see under [28:77]. See [28:31]. 


[29] SOUTHERN SHEET 


The entire area shown on [29] is outside of (south of) the Tewa 
country proper, but the Tewa are familiar with it and have current in 
their language many names for places located therein. All the places 
for which it has been possible to obtain Tewa names have been dealt 
_ with, and also many others, although the same effort has not been 
made as in the case of the other sheets, to give all the place-names 
belonging to the region. 

Map [29] includes the whole or part of the area formerly held by 
the Tano Tewa, Pecos, Southern Tiwa, Apache, Comanche, Keresan, 
Jemez, Navaho, and Zufii Indians. For the range of these tribes or 
linguistic groups see Handbook of Indians. 


[29:1] (1) Tsikwaje, pumapengetsikwaje ‘basalt height’ ‘basalt height 
beyond Buckman Mesa [20:5] (¢si ‘basalt’; kwajé ‘height’; puma- 
peyge, see introduction to sheet [20]), page 322. 

(2) Cochiti 7’pétehat ye ‘northeast’, referring to hills or mesa 
(¢_péte ‘north’; ha ‘east’; te locative). 








1‘¢T was informed that in former times, whenever a pueblo was abandoned, it was customary to paint 
a series of such symbols in some secluded spot near the site of the village. Whether this is true or not, 
I do not know.”’—BANDELIER, Final Report, pt. 0, p. 157, note, 1892. 

2Tbid., pp. 156-157 and note. * 

3 Hewett in Papers School Amer. Archzol., No. 10, p. 671, 1909. 
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See [29:1], [29:2], [29:4], [28:49], Cafiada Ancha, and Cafiada 
Larga [29:unlocated]. 

(3) Span. Mesa Chino, for Mesa del Chino ‘Chinaman Mesa’. 
The origin of this name is not understood. 

This is a very large mesa of irregular form and height. It can 
be distinctly seen from Santa Fe. It is said to have four chief 
summits: [20:48], [29:2], [29:3], and [29:4]. For various points 
of interest on and about the mesa see maps [20], [28], and [29]. 
One old trail runs across it from [20:50] to [28:48], while another 
runs beside the Rio Grande along the western base of the mesa. 
Cf. especially 7s7’aa [28:48]. 
2| Pe fukwaje ‘timber point height’ (*efwu, see [20:unlocated]; 
kwajeé * height’). 

This is a high, roundish height on top of [29:1], q. v. See also 
[20:47], [20:48]. 


3] (1) Toma, Tomapiyy of obscure etymology (toma unexplained, 


but cf. other place-names ending in -ma such as ’? Oma [16:42] and 
una [20:5]; pry *‘mountain’). ‘*To-ma’.! 

(2) Eng. Red Hill. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(8) Span. Cerro Colorado ‘red hill’. =Eng. (2). The height 
has a reddish color; hence the name. 

This is a very high hill or mountain slightly west of the central 
part of the plateau [29:1]. This hill is very well known to the 
Tewa by the name Toma. The Tewa state that in ancient times 
Toma was one of the four places from which smoke and fire 
used to come forth. The other places were ’Oguhewe [20:6], 
fumawakip'o {19:116], and 7"wnpjop‘o [18:21]. 

The Tehuas [Tewa] call the Mesa del Cuervo [see below], and the heights 
which crown it, To-ma... They say that ‘‘once upon a time,” very, very 
long ago, smoke issued simultaneously from four different points. From the 
heights on the Mesa del Cuervo, or To-ma, from the ‘Gigantes,’ or black cliff 
of Shyumo [20:6] south of San Ildefonso, from the Tu-yo, or the black mesa 
[18:21] of San Ildefonso north of the village, and from another point in high 
mountains which I could not locate.’ ? 


Bandelier is certainly wrong when he identifies Mesa del Cuervo 
with Toma; see [20:50]. 


On the waterless plateau called El Cuervo, farther north, [than [28:49]]I 
know of no ancient vestiges, and both the Cafiada Ancha and Cafiada Larga 


[29:unlocated], at the foot of that wide and long mesa [29:3], I have been . 


informed, are devoid of all remains of former Indian habitations.? 


Bandelier doubtless refers to Red Hill also when he writes: 


North of the Tetilla [29:4] lie several ancient craters, whose sides have 
crumbled and are now rounded eminences or jagged humps. A layer of trap 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 81, 1892. 
2Tbid., p. 81 and note. 
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and lava covers the cretaceous formation to a depth of a hundred feet or more. 
The nearer we approach San Ildefonso, the wilder the scenery becomes, and the 
broad cafiadas that traverse it are without permanent water.! 

Mr. W. M. Tipton of Santa Fe, New Mexico, recently informed 
Doctor Hewett that he had found in an old Spanish document in 
the Spanish archives (422, 423, 726) in the office of the Surveyor 
General at Santa Fe, ‘‘Cuma” mentioned as a hill somewhere 
southeast of Santa Fe. ‘‘Cuma” is perhaps a Span. spelling of 
Tewa Toma. 

[29:4] (1) Wawagrwe, Wawagipiyy ‘breast-like place,’ ‘ breast-like 

‘mountain’ (<wa ‘breast; wag? ‘like’ ‘resembling’; ’zwe locative; 

pif ‘mountain’). Thisis probably merely a translation of Span. 
(4), but it isin common use. ° 
(2) Cochiti kdse fk'dto, of obscure etymology (kdsef unexplained; 
‘éto ‘height’ <k‘o ‘mountain’, to ‘up at’ locative postfix). 
**Shkasi-sku-tshu . . . the pointed height”.? 

(3) Eng. Tetilla Mountain. (<Span.). =Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Tetilla ‘teat’ ‘nipple’. =Eng. (3). So named be- 
cause of the teat-like shape of the mountain. 

Bandelier says of the Tetilla Mountain: 

‘‘This plateau [speaking of [20:5] and [29:1] together] is sur- 
mounted near its southern end by the isolated height of the 
Tetilla.” * 

In, a footnote Bandelier gives erroneously ‘‘'Ta-pu” as the 
Tewa name of Tetilla Mountain: ‘**Shkasi-sku-tshu,’ in Queres 
[Keresan] the pointed height, Ta-pu, in Tehua [Tewa] which has 
an analogous signification’”: Zapu has only one common mean- 
ing in Tewa, namely, grass-root (ta ‘grass’; pu ‘base’ ‘root’). 
No such name.is ever applied to Tetilla Mountain, nor could the 
mame mean anything like ‘the pointed height.’ ‘‘The Tetilla 
stood out boldly, crowning the black ridges with its slender, 
graceful cone.”® To see sunset behind this from Santa Fe on 
a winter evening is a sight of rare beauty. 

‘*In the distance west of that beautiful cone which to-day is 
called, and very appropriately, the Tetilla.’”® 
See Cochiti Hékawa [29:unlocated]. 

[29:5] (1) Poge ‘down at the water’ (po ‘water’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over 
at’). =Jemez (5). ‘*Po-o-ge.”’ This is the common name of 
Santa Fe city or locality in all the Rio Grande Tewa dialects. It 

is to be considered an abbreviation of San Juan (2) and of Santa 
1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 80, 1892. 
2Tbid, note. 
sIbid. 

4 This peak is only 2,153 meters (7,060 feet) high, and presents from all sides the appearance of 

a pointed cone resting on a gracefully curved basis.’’—Ibid. 

5Bandelier, Delight Makers, p. 308, 1890. 


6Ibid., p. 487. 
7Twitchell in Santa Fe New Mexican, Sept. 22, 1910. 
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Clara, San Ildefonso, Nambé, Tesuque (3). Cf., for example, the 
common expression n¢é Pogemeyy ‘he is going to Santa Fe’ (nd 
‘he’; Poge ‘Santa Fe’; mexy y ‘to go’). 

(2) San Juan Awa@apoge ‘down at “the bead water’ (kway p’a ‘any 
kind of bead’; po ‘water’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). .=Navaho 
(9). San Juan ‘‘Cua P’ Hoge: the place or village of the shell 
beads, or of the shells (Olivella) from which they make 
the beads which they so highly prize.”'! San Juan 
‘*Kua-p’o-o-ge, the place of the shell beads near the water.”? 
‘““Kuapoge.”® ‘*Kuapogo.”* ‘*‘Kwapoge:”® given as name of 
[29:6]. ‘* Kuapoge (Tewa: the place of the shell beads near the 
water):”® this name for the site of Santa Fe is used only at San 

_ Juan, at which the name Tewa (1), above, is also used. 

(3) Santa Clara, San Idefonso Nambé, Tesuque’ Ogapoge ‘down 
at the Olivella shell water’ (oga ‘Olivella shell’; jo ‘water’; ge 
‘down at’ ‘overat’). Santa Clara ‘‘Oga P’Hoge.”? Santa Clara 
‘*Og-a-p’o-ge.”" Bandeliergives noetymology. Thisisthename 
for the site of Santa Fe used at all the Rio Grande Tewa pueblos ex- 
cept San Juan; see San Juan (2), above. The name Tewa (1) is 
also used at all these pueblos. 

(4) Taos ‘‘ Hulpana ‘shell river:’”® given as name of Santa Fe. 
Cf. Tewa (1), Tewa (2), Tewa (3), and Jemez (1). 

(5) Jemez Pald ‘down at the water’ (pa ‘water’; Jd ‘down at’ 
‘over at’). =Tewa (1). Cf. Tewa (2), Tewa (3), Taos (4). 

(6) Cochiti Hafcko ‘east dell’ (ha ‘east’; oko ‘dell’). 
=Santo Domingo (7). 

(7) Santo Domingo Haf bo * east dell’ (ha ‘east’; fdko ‘dell). 
= Cochiti (6). 

(8) Oraibi Hopi Alawiya. (<Span. 4 la Villa). See Span. (18). 

(9) Navaho ‘*Yd6tq6 ‘bead water:’”! given as name of Santa 
Fe. ‘‘Yd6tqégo ‘to Santa Fe.’”" ‘‘ Yétqégo deyaé ‘1 am going to 
Santa Fe.’”?? “Yo ‘bead.’”* = Tewa (2). 

(10) Jicarilla Apache ‘‘San daxe ye ‘at Santa Fe’.”* (< Span. ve 
=Span. (12) + ye locative postfix. 

1Bandelier, Delight Makers, p. 453, note, 1890. 

2Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 90, 1892. 

3 Hewett, General View, p. 597, 1905. 

4Hewett, Antiquities, map, 1906. 

5 Hewett, Communautés, p. 84, 1908. 

6 Hewett in Santa Fe New Mexican, June 22, 1910. 

7Bandelier, Delight Makers, p. 453, 1890. 

8 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 90, 1892. 

9 Harry Budd, Taos vocab., Bur. Amer. Ethn., n. d. 

10 Franciscan Fathers, Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navaho Language, p. 132, 1910. 

11 Tbid., p. 56. 

12Tbid., p. 187. 


18 [pid., p. 301. 
4 Goddard, Jicarilla Apache Texts, p. 119, 1911. 


A 
| 
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(11) Eng. Santa Fe. (<Span.).. =Span. (12). The Eng. pro- 
nunciation is frequently sentafez, and there is a tendency to 
write an acute accent over the final e of the name; see under 
Span. (12). The application of the name to the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railroad, popularly known as ‘‘the Santa Fe, ” has 
greatly increased its usage. 

(12) Span. Santa Fe ‘holy faith’. =Eng. (11). The orthog- 
raphy of the Spanish Academy gives fe ‘faith’ without the 
acute accent over the ¢; see under Eng. (11). The full Span. 
name current in early times was Villa de la Santa Fe de San 
Francisco de Assisi ‘city of the holy faith of Saint Francis of 
Assisi’. This was formerly abbreviated as Santa Fe, San Fran- 
cisco, or la Villa. For Villa see Span. (13). 

(13) Span. la Villa ‘the city’. See Span. (12). This was in 
early days a term much used by the Span.-speaking people of 
New Mexico. The expression ‘4 la Villa’ ‘at the city’ ‘to the 
city’ appears to have been taken into the Hopi language as the 
regular name for Santa Fe. Tewa and Mexicans seem rarely to 
apply ‘‘la Villa” to Santa Fe at the present day. 

The histories of New Mexico treat fully the history of Santa 
Fe. What we know of the prehistory of the site of the city is 
summarized by Hewett: 


The Tewa name for the site where Santa Fe now stands was ‘Kuapoge’ 
(Tewa: The place of the shell beads near the water) [<Bandelier], and a large 
terraced pueblo [29:6] stood on Fort Marcy hill where the military breast- 
works have long covered its ruined walls. A smaller pueblo [29:9], later 
called ‘Analco’ (Analeco: A Nahua or Aztec word, ‘atl,’ water; ‘nalli,’ the 
other side; ‘co’ on: ‘On the other side of the water’) stood south of the Rio 
Santa Fe [29:8] on the site of San Miguel church. Some years ago I called 
attention to the fact that portions of its walls still exist in the foundations of 
the so-called ‘ Oldest House in Santa Fe,’ built upon the ruins of the old Indian 
pueblo early in the seventeenth century. We know that a third pueblo [29:7] 
existed in very early times in the valley north of the river [29:8]. There is 
an ancient burying ground under the back part of the Old Palace and the 
alterations in the building necessary for the purposes of the museum [Museum 
of New Mexico] disclosed within the massive wall of the central axis, portions 
of an ancient ‘puddled’ wall, characteristic of Indian architecture before the 
art of making adobe bricks was learned from the Spaniards; identical with 
fragments of puddled walls formerly to be seen in the foundations of the 
‘Oldest House’ and under the foundations of Fort Marcy; also identical with . 
those that we have discovered in the course of our excavations at Perage 
[16:36] . . . Abiquiu [3:38] and Ojo Caliente [6:25]. These walls evidently 
survived the partial destruction of the Palace in 1680. None of these towns 
were occupied at the time when the Santa Fe valley was first seen by white 
men. All were in ruins, but the evidences at hand justify the belief that if one 
could have stood upon the spot where the city now stands, looking east from 
the site of the Church of Our Lady of Guadalupe, 500 years ago, there would 
have been seen on what we call Fort Marcy hill, an Indian town of consider- 
able. size, consisting of one large terraced pueblo and one or more smaller 
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buildings near by, a kiva or sanctuary of the circular subterranean type on the 
bench half way down the hill side; south of the river on San Miguel slope, a 
small pueblo two stories high, and passing back and forth from these two 
towns to the river, then considerably larger than now, the water carriers with 
their ollas on their heads. In the foreground, where the historic Old Palace 
has undergone the vicissitudes of nearly three centuries, would have been seen 
a cluster of ruined walls and rounded mounds, the remains of an earlier town, 
over which some of the earliest houses of Santa Fe were doubtless built. Such 
is our conception of ‘Prehistoric Santa Fe.’ ? 


In a more recent number of the Santa Ke New Mexican Col. 
R. E. Twitchell quotes a portion of Doctor Hewett’s article 
given in part above, and comments upon it as follows: 


Now when I read this description, I was taken by Doctor Hewett’s definition 
of the word ‘‘Analco,’’? which he shows is a word of the Nahuatl language. 
I repeatedly asked myself: How does it happen that an Aztec word is used as 
a name for a New Mexico pueblo confessedly prehistoric, or Spanish at least? 
During the first year of my residence in Santa Fe, it was my pleasure, coupled, 
I admit, with a decided curiosity, to make some investigation of the old pueblo 
ruins in that locality. As time progressed I became intensely interested, owing 
doubtless to the presence and intimate acquaintance with Mr. A. F. Bandelier, 
the greatest of living archeologists, who gave me much valuable informa- 
tion, and pointed out to me many valuable ‘‘ trails’? which I assiduously fol- 
lowed in making my amateur investigations and explorations. Bandelier never 
suggested that ‘‘Analco’”’? was a Nahuatl word, in fact I do not believe that it 
ever occurred to him. He always believed that there was no pueblo on the 
present site of the San Miguel church or near the so-called ‘‘oldest house,’’ nor 
were there any ruins of an old pueblo at that point when Ofiate made Santa Fe 
his capital in 1605. There is no doubt that there was a pueblo on top of Fort 
Marcy; the foundations and remains of an old pueblo were used in the con- 
struction of the fort, at the time of the American occupation, on top of the hill; 
that is well known, but as to there having been any pueblo remains across the 
river, I have serious doubt, and I shall give my reasons. Benayides, the his- 
torian, in his memorial, written in 1630, at page 26, says of the city of Santa 
Fe: ‘‘ Villa de Santa Fe, cabeza de este Reino, adonde residen los gobernadores, 
y Espafioles, que seran hasta docientas y cincuenta aunque solos los cincuenta se 
podran armar por falta de armas... . a este presidio sustenta V. M. no con 
pagas de su caxa real, sino haziendo los encomenderos de aquellos pueblos, por 
mano del gobernador; el tributo que les dan los Indios, es cada casa una manta, 
que es una vara de lienzo de algodon, y una famega de maiz cada ano, con que 
se sustentan los probes Espafioles; tendran de servicio sectecientos almas de 
suerte, que entre Espafioles mestizos, e Indios acerca mil almas.’? Now Mr. 
Bandelier says that the ‘‘servicio’’ consisted of Mexican Indians, not of 
Pueblos. The abodes of these were on the south bank of the Santa Fe River, 
and the Church of San Miguel was the chapel of the Mexican Indians, and not 
a Pueblo church. In another account, a manuscript of August 13, fifty years 
later, entitled Diario del Sition de Santa Fe, we find ‘‘ Y a otro dia por la 
mafiana se descubrio el egercito del enemigo en el Llano de las Milpas de 8. 
Miguel, y cases de los Mexicanos saqueandolas.’”’ In the diary of Governor 
Otermin, being his account of the retreat from Santa Fe, at the time of the 
Pueblo revolt of 1680, we find the above, and in 1693, Diego de Vargas says: 
*‘Pase a reconocer la Yglesia o ermita que servia de parroquia a los Yndios 








2Hewett in Santa Fe New Mexican, June 22, 1910. 
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Mexicanos que vivian en esta dha Uilla con el titulo dela acbocacion de su 
Patron el Arcangel Sn. Miguel.’’ In the Relacion Anonima de la Reconquista 
at page 141 we find ‘Paso a la capilla de San Miguel, que antes servia de par- 
roquia a los Indios Tlaxcaltecas. Escalante, in his letter to Padre Morfi says: 
“Dia sitiaron a esta los Tanos de San Marcos, San Cristoval y Galisteo, los 
Queres de la Cienega y los Pecos por la parte del sur, se apoderaron, de las 
casas de los Indios Tlascaltecas, que vivian en el barrio de Analco y pegaron 
fuego a Ja Capilla de San Miguel.’”’ It is comparatively easy, then, to see where 
the word ‘‘Analco’’ came from; it was given to the place by the Mexican 
Indians, the Tlazcaltecas, who had been brought into the country by Ofiate 
when he made his entrada in 1598. The nearest pueblos, actually occupied 
when the Spaniards came to New Mexico, to the present city of Santa Fe, 
were the Tehua [Tewa] village of Tesuque and the Tanos village at the Cienega, 
which was called by the Indians Tzi-gu-ma. It is 12 miles southwest of Santa 
Fe. There is no doubt in my mind that the so-called ‘‘oldest house’’ is of 
Pueblo construction, but that does not prove that there was a pueblo building 
on the spot; it was likely nothing but a detached house, and was two stories 
high. It was two stories high when I lived in Santa Fe, but was later cut 
down to one story, as the top walls were crumbling away. The ‘‘Mexican 
Indians’’ did not build two story houses, nor did they build houses having 
opening in the top instead of the sides. The ‘‘oldest house’’ had its entrance 
in the roof and the doors and windows now appearing are all of very late 
construction. If the painting, embodying Doctor Hewett’s ideas, only shows 
houses of the detached type, at this point, I think he will be not only prehis- 
torically but historically correct.} 


Bandelier says of the archeology of the site of Santa Fe merely: 


They [the Tewa] also acknowledge that a Tanos village stood on the spot 
[the site of Santa Fe]; but this may possibly refer to the pueblo constructed 
after 1680 by the Tanos from Galisteo [29:39], on the ruins of the old ‘palace’ 
of Santa Fé. Nevertheless, I regard the fact that a Tanos [Tano] village also 
existed here in prehistoric times as quite certain.” 

The present writer has inquired diligently among the Tewa con- 
cerning ancient Indian villages at Santa Fe. None of them know 
any tradition of such villages having existed, or anything more 
than the name of the site. They say that if there used to be one or 
more Indian villages at the site in very ancient times they were of 
course inhabited by the down-country Indians, or ‘‘ Tano”(Z"anu- 
fowa < ta ‘to live’; nwu ‘below’ ‘down country’; towd ‘people’ 
‘Indians’). See Tano under Names or TRIBES AND PEOPLES, 
page 576. The Tewa know nothing of the name ‘‘Analco”, nor 
of Tlaxcaltec Indians. The latter were, it may be said, according 
to the histories of Mexico, one of the seven ‘*Aztec” tribes. 

See [29:6], [29:7], [29:8], [29:9], and Santa Fe Plain [Large 
Features], page 104. 

[29:6] Nameless pueblo ruin on Fort Marcy Hill, Santa Fe. See under 
[29:5]. 





1 Twitchell in Santa Fe New Mexican, Sept. 22, 1910. 
2Bandelier, Final Report, pt. II, p. 90, 1892. 
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[29:7] Nameless pueblo ruin at site of Old Palace of the Governors, 
Santa Fe. See under [29:5]. 

[29:8] (1) Pogeimpohwu ‘Santa Fe eran (Poge, see [29:5]; "ins 
locative and adjective-forming postfix; pohwu ‘creek with water 
in it’ <po ‘water’, Awu ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). =San Juan 
(2), Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, Nambé, Tesuque (8), Jemez (4), 
Cochiti (5), Eng. (6), Span. (7). 

(2) San Juan Awe’ apogeimpohwu ‘Santa Fe Creek’ (Kwa’apoge 
see [29:5]; ’2n. 7 locative and adjective-forming postfix; pohwu 
‘creek with water in it’ <fo ‘water’, Aww ‘large groove’ 
‘arroyo’). =Tewa (1), Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, Nambé, 
Tesuque (3), Jemez (4), Cochiti (5), Eng. (6), Span. (7). 

(3) Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, Nambé, Tesuque ’ Ogapoge’ym- 
pohwu, ‘Santa Fe Creek’ ( Ogapoge, see [29:5]; typ locative and 
adjective-forming postfix; pohwzu ‘creek with water in it’ < po 
‘water’, Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’). =Tewa (1), San Juan 
(2), Jemez (4), Cochiti (5), Eng. (6), Span. (7). 

(4) Jemez Pdalapad ‘Santa Fe Creek’ (Pald, see [29:5]; pa 
‘water’ ‘creek’). =Tewa (1), San Juan (2), Santa Clara, San 
Ildefonso, Nambé, Tesuque (3), Cochiti (5), Eng. (6), Span. (7). 

(5) Cochiti Hafckotféna ‘Santa Fe Creek’ (Hafdko, see 
[29:5]; tféna ‘river’ ‘creek’).- =Tewa (1), San Juan (2), Santa 
Clara, San Ildefonso, Nambé, Tesuque (3), Jemez (4), Eng. (6), 
Span. (7). 

(6) Eng. Santa Fe Creek. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), San Juan (2), 
Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, Nambé, Tesuque (8), Jemez (4), 
Cochiti (5), Span. (7). 

(7) Span. Rio de Santa Fe ‘Santa Fe River’. =Tewa (1), San 
Juan (2), Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, Nambé, Tesuque (3), Jemez 
(4), Cochiti (5), Eng. (6). 

This creek rises in the Santa Fe Mountains, nant flows south- 
westward and then westward, joining the Rio Grande a short 
distance below Cochiti Pueblo [28:77]. Santa Fe city stands on 
its banks just below where it leaves the mountains. The creek 
skirts the Santa Fe Plain (see [29:introduction], page 457) on the 
northwest. It forms a deep canyon at [29:25]. Bandelier says 
of it: 

The gorge through which the Santa Fé River issues from the high eastern 
range is said to contain ancient ruins.' 

The first named [Santa Fe Creek] ‘sinks’ twice: between Agua Fria [29:14], 


southwest of Santa Fé, and the Cienega [29:21]; and again, farther west, 
between La Bajada [29:27] and Cochiti [28:77].} 


See [29:5], [29:25], [28:86]. 


1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 88, 1892, 
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[29:9] Nameless pueblo ruin, in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the site of the Tlaxcaltec colony Analco. See under [29:5]. 

[29:10] (1) Pogekewe ‘Santa Fe height’ (Poge, see [29:5]; kewe 
‘height’). 

(2) San Juan Awa’apogekewe ‘Santa Fe height’ (Awa’apoge, 
see [29:5]; ewe ‘height’). 

(3) Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, Nambé, Tesuque ’ Ogapogekewe 
‘Santa Fe height’ ( Ogapoge, see [29:5]; kewe ‘height’). 

(4) Eng. Tesuque divide. (<Span.). =Span. (5). ‘‘The 
‘divide’ as this point is called by the people of Santa Fé.” 

(5) Span. Creston de Tesuque ‘Tesuque divide’. =Eng. (4). 

_ This high ridge about 2 miles north of Santa Fe divides the 
Tesuque Creek [26:1] drainage from that of Santa Ie Creek 
[29:8]. The road usually taken by Tewa in going to Santa Fe, as 
they constantly do for shopping, passes over this ridge. Bande- 
lier says: . 

Nearly 6 miles separate the Tezuque village [26:8] from a high crest in the 
south, from which a magnificent view is enjoyed over the whole country of the 
Tehuas [Tewa]. Looking south from the ‘divide,’ as this point is called by 
the people of Santa Fé, the landscape is different. A wooded declivity seems to 
overhang a wide and arid plain [Santa Fe plain [29:introduction], page 457].? 

See [29:5]. 

[29:11] Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. 

[29:12] Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. 

[29:13] New Mexican Central Railroad. 

[29:14] (1) Eng. Agua Fria settlement. (< Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Agua Fria ‘cold water’. 

This is a small settlement consisting of Mexican houses along 
Santa Fe Creek [29:8] about 3 miles south of Santa Fe [29:5]. 
There is a small Roman Catholic church on the east side of the 
creek. Near the church are the pueblo ruins [29:15] and [29:16], 
which seem to have escaped the notice of Bandelier. All 
attempts to obtain a Tewa name for Agua Fria or for any ruin at 
the place have been futile. See [29:15], [29:16], and Nameless 
pueblo ruin 6 miles southwest of Santa Fe [29:5], [29 :unlocated ]. 

[29:15] Nameless pueblo ruin at Agua Fria [29:14], east of and some 
50 yards from Santa Fe Creek [29:8], a few yards southeast of 
Agua Fria church. The informant is Mr. K. M. Chapman, who 
thinks that this ruin is more recent than [29:16] and that it may 
be even post-Spanish. See [29:14, [29:16], and Nameless pueblo 
ruin 6 miles southwest of Santa Fe [29:5], [29 :unlocated ]. 

[29:16] Nameless pueblo ruin at Agua Fria [29:14], west of Santa Ie 
Creek [29:8] and northwest of Agua Fria church. This ruin 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 86, 1892, 
2Tbid., pp. 85-86. 
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stands at present on the bank of the creek, which is washing a 
portion of it away. The ruin appears to be older than [29:15] 
according to Mr. K. M. Chapman. Southwest of the ruin at 
some distance from the creek are traces of very ancient pueblo 
ruins. Although some of the Tewa know of this ruin, they know 
no name for it. The informants are Mr. K. M. Chapman, Mr. 
A. V. Kidder, and Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Cassidy. See [29:14], 
[29:15], and Nameless pueblo ruin 6 miles southwest of Santa Fe 
[29:5], and [29:unlocated]. 

[29:17] (1) Eng. Arroyo Hondo. (< Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Arroyo Hondo ‘deep arroyo.’ =Eng. (1). The 
Tewa informants knew no name for this arroyo, nor for any 
ruins situated on it. 

Somewhere on the upper course of the Arroyo Hondo the 
large ‘*Government Irrigation Dam” is now in process of con- 
struction. Arroyo Hondo seems to be identical with the ‘* Cienega 
Creek” of Hewett;' see [29:21]. See also [29:18], [29:19], 
and Arroyo Chamisos [29:unlocated]. 

[29:18] West ruin of Tano Tewa ‘‘Kua-kaa or Kua-kay”.? The 
writer has tried especially to have this name identified by the 
Tewa, but without success. Bandelier gives no etymology for it, 
and was informed that the same Tano Tewa name was applied to 
Kun pe oywikeji [29:unlocated].* Some of the Tewa informants 
say that the name is for kweka ‘oak leaf’ (kwee ‘ oak’; ka ‘leaf’), 
but they never heard of a place by that name. The final y of 
Bandelier’s alternative form may be for ’2’* locative and adjec- 
tive-forming postfix. That Kua-kaa was also applied to Aun r2’on- 

« wtkejt (29: unlocated] is almost certainly erroneous. 

Bandelier says of this ruin and [29:19]: 

Five miles south of the capital of New Mexico [29:5], on the southern bank 
of a deep and broad gulch called Arroyo Hondo [29:17], stand two ruins, 
called Kua-kaa or Kua-kay by the Tanos, . . . who affirm that their ancestors 
built them. The larger [29:18] of the two has been figured on plate 1, fig. 21 
[of Bandelier’s Final Report, pt. 1]; the smaller one [29:19] lies about a mile to 
the east of it, at the upper end of a rocky gorge through which the Arroyo 
Hondo has cut its deep bed. It is a so-called ‘one-house’ pueblo; the outer 
perimeter of the well-defined mounds was 154 meters (505 feet); and it was 
certainly two stories high. The larger pueblo was capable of lodging about 200 
households, or 700 persons. The walls were made of broken stones, and there 
is much pottery,—black and white, red and black, black, red, white, and 
orange; also, corrugated and indented ware; but no incised specimens. The 
usual fragments of stone implements are found; also obsidian, flint, bones, and 
some charred corn. The situation is a good one for observation and defense, 
commanding a wide view down the arroyo [29:17], and to the west and south- 


1Hewett, Antiquities, pl. xv11, 1906. 
2 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 90, 1892. 
8Tbid., p. 92. 
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west across the plain [Santa Fe plain [29:introduction]]. To the south is a 
level expanse, and on the north lies the arroyo, at a depth of nearly 50 meters. 
The pueblo stands on the brink of the declivity, which is very steep, and a 
spring rises at the bottom. For cultivation, the people of Kua-kaa had to re- 
sort to the plain around their village, since irrigation is impossible, either 
beloworabove. This pueblo bears the marks of long abandonment; the mounds 
are flat and at most 2 meters (6 feet) high, or generally lower. The Tanos 
claim that it was pre-Spanish, and documentary evidence as well as the nature 
of the objects found there corroborates the statement.! 


Information kindly furnished by Mr. H. C. Yontz, of Santa 
Fe, agrees with that given by Bandelier. See [29:17], [29:19], 
and Kun px’ onwikesé [29:unlocated]. 

[29:19] East ruin of Tano Tewa ‘* Kua-kaa or Kua-kay.”? See under 
[29:18]. 
[29:20] (1) Eng. Cieneguilla settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Cieneguilla ‘little marsh’ ‘little marshy meadow.’ 
= Eng. (1). Where the marshy place is from which this settle- 
ment was named has not been learned. Cieneguiila is perhaps 
derived from the name of Cienega settlement [29:21], rather than 
from the presence of a small marshy place at the spot. The 
writer has not succeeded in getting either a Tewa or a Cochiti 
Indian name for the place. 

Cieneguilla and Cienega [29:21] were located on the map by a 
Mexican who lives at Cieneguilla. The latter is located on 
Santa Fe Creek [29:8] on a map of the United States Geo- 
graphical Surveys West of the One Hundredth Meridian.® 
This map does not, however, show Cienega [29:21]. Bandelier 
says of Cieneguilla: ‘‘Cieneguilla, 12 miles southwest of Santa 
Fé”* and ‘‘Cieneguilla on the eastern base of the high mesa of 
the Tetilla [29:4], 9 miles to the east [of La Bajada [29:27]].”’® 
Bandelier does not say whether Cieneguilla is or is not situated 
on Santa Fe Creek [29:8], but implies that Cienega [29:21] is so 
situated: ‘‘The first named [Santa Fe Creek [29:8]] ‘sinks’ twice: 
between Agua Fria [29:14], southwest of Santa Fé [29:5], and 
the Cienega [29:21]”;* and ‘‘returning now to the Cienega 
[29:21], and following the course of the Santa Fé River [29:8] 
westward through the pass of the Bocas [29:25].”> Hewett? 
locates Cieneguilla [29:20] on Santa Fe Creek [29:8] and Cienega 
[29:21] on the lower course of Arroyo Hondo Creek [29:17], as 
has been done on [29], but appears to call Arroyo Hondo Creek 








1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 90-91. 
2Tbid., p. 90. 

3’ Part of Central New Mexico, atlas sheet No. 77, Expeditions of 1873, 1874, 1875, 1877, and 1878. 
4Bandelier, op. cit., p. 88, note. 

5Tbid., p. 95. 

6 Tbid., p. 88. 

7 Antiquities, pl. xv, 1906. 
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‘*Cienega Creek”; see [29:17]. The map of the Territory of 
New Mexico compiled by the General Land Office, 1909, does 
not give Cieneguilla, but shows the ‘‘Cieneguilla Grant” in the 
vicinity of Tetilla Mountain [29:4] and northwest of ‘‘La 
Cienega” [29:21], the latter being located on the lower course 
of Arroyo Hondo Creek [29:17]. ‘La Cienega” [29:21] is, how- 
ever, located on Santa Fe Creek [29:8] by the United States _ 
Geological Survey,’ while Cieneguilla [29:20] does not appear at 
all. Post-route maps of New Mexico give neither Cieneguilla 
nor Cienega. The locations of Cieneguilla and Cienega on [29] 
may be regarded as probably correct. See [29:21], and San Ilde- 
fonso Aatege (29: unlocated]. . 

[29:21] (1) Eng. Cienega settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Cienega ‘marsh’ ‘marshy meadow.’ =Eng. (1). 
Where the marshy place is, from which this place was named, has 
not been learned. Cf. [29:20], to which it perhaps gave the name. 
No Tewa or other Indian name for Cienega could be learned. 

Cienega was located on [29] by a Mexican who lives at Ciene- 
guilla [29:20]. According to this informant Cienega is situated 
on the lower course of Arroyo Hondo Creek [29:17], 3 or 4 miles 
above the junction of the latter with Santa Fe Creek [29:5]. 
According to Bandelier the name Cienega was formerly applied 
to the now ruined pueblo [29:23], q.v. For a discussion of the 
position of Cienega according to various authorities, see under 
[29:20]. See also [29:17] which is perhaps sometimes so called 
from Cienega, ‘‘Cienega Creek,” and San Ildefonso Hatege [29: 
unlocated ]. 

[29:22] (1) Tano Tewa ‘‘ Tzi-gu-ma, or Tzi-gu-may,”? given as signi- 
fying ‘‘a ‘lonely cottonwood tree,’ in Spanish ‘alamo solo.’”* 
None of the Tewa informants questioned knew this name, nor 
could they etymologize it. The final y of the alternative form 
is perhaps for ’2” locative and adjective-forming postfix. One 
thing is certain: the name does not mean ‘‘lonely cottonwood 
tree” in Tewa or Keresan. 

(2) Span. ‘*Cienega”.* This means ‘the marsh’, and is the 
same name as is applied to [29:21], q. v. 

Bandelier says of this pueblo ruin: 


We meet with a considerable one [pueblo ruin] at the Cienega [29:21], near 
where the Santa Fé stream [29:8] enters a narrow defile called the ‘ Bocas’ 
[29:25]. This isthe pueblo of Tzi-gu-ma, or Tzi-gu-may. Until 1680, this vil- 
lage, under the name of ‘La Cienega,’ belonged to the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of the mission of San Marcos [Kun. pe onwyyge [29:unlocated].] ... It 








1 Professional Paper 68, 1912, pl. 1. 

2 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 91, 1892. 
3 Ibid., p. 92. 

4 Ibid., p. 107. 
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was abandoned during the time that the Pueb.os were independent, and an 
effort to repeople it was made by Diego de Vargas after the pacification of New 
Mexico in 1695, but with little success. . . . Tzi-gu-ma is therefore an historic 
pueblo. Nevertheless, I am in doubt as to which stock its inhabitants belonged. 
They are mentioned as being Queres [Keresan] in such documents as are at 
my command,’ but the people of Cochiti do not regard them as having been 
of their own stock, but as belonging to the Puya-tye, . . . or Tanos. Further- 
more, the name Tziguma is a Tehua [Tewa] word signifying a ‘lonely 
cottonwood tree’, in Spanish ‘alamo solo’. Until the question is decided by 
further researches among the Tanos of Santo Domingo, I shall hold that the 
pueblo was a Tanos [Tano] village.? 


See [29:22]. 
[29:23](1) Eng. Alamo Creek. (<Span.) =Span. (2). ‘‘ Alamo Creek”.* 
(2) Span. Arroyo Alamo ‘cottonwood arroyo’. =Eng. (1). 
Bonanza settlement [29:24] is°on the middle course of this arroyo. 
[29:24] Eng. Bonanza settlement. Perhaps so called because of some 
mine or mining interest. See [29:23]. 
[29:25] (1) Eng. Las Bocas Canyon. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 
(2) Span. Las Bocas ‘the mouths’. =Eng. (1). ‘‘Las Bocas 
que llaman de Senetu [29:29]”.4 . ‘‘ Bocas”. Why this name . 
was applied is not clear. 
This is the deep canyon through which Santa Fe Creek [29:8] 
runs for a few miles, where it passes the southern extremity of 
the mesa [29:1]. Bandelier says of it: 


The Bocas themselves offer hardly anything of archeological interest except 
some rock carvings of which it is impossible to say whether they are due to 
Pueblo Indians or tonomads. Itis a narrow cafion, picturesque in places, with 
little spots of fertile soil, occasional cottonwood trees, and usually permanent 
water. At the Bajada [29:27] the river sinks nearly always during early sum- 
mer, and a plateau 5 miles wide spreads out to the west, to within a mile of 
the banks of the Rio Grande at Pefia Blanca [28:92]; northwards it extends 
not more than 4 miles, being encompassed on the north and east by a high and 
very abrupt mesa from which rises the cone of the Tetilla peak [29:4]. At 
the Bajada [29:26] the slope of this mesa is almost vertical, and about five 
hundred feet high. Where the stream makes its southwestern angle, creta- 
ceous rocks are exposed in snow-white strata. Above them tower lava and 
trap, black, craggy, andchaotic. Tothe Indian this wasand still isan important 
locality [29:28], for white alabaster is found there; a mineral that serves for 
whitewashing the rooms of his pueblo and for the manufacture of his fetiches. 
We need not be surprised therefore to meet opposite the little settlement of La 
Bajada [29:27], on the declivity sloping from the west towards the bed of the 
Santa Fé River, the ruins of the old pueblo of Tze-nat-ay [29:29], as the Tanos 
call it to-day.° 


1 Diario del Sitio de Santa Fé, fol. 12. Otermin makesa distinction; ‘‘Quese han alzado los Indios 
Tanos, y Pecos, Cienega, y San Marcos.’”’ But Vargas, Autos, fol. 25, after having previously (fol. 24) 
spoken of them as attacking Santa Fé from the south, and enumerating the four tribes, adds: ‘‘Con 
que se pusieren en fuga los dichos Tanos y Pecos’’. Escalante (Carta, par. 3) is quite positive: ‘‘ Las 
Queres de Ja Cienega.’’—BANDELIER, Final Report, pt. U, p. 92, 1892. 

*Tbid., pp. 91-92. 

3 United States Geological Survey, Reconnoissance map, New Mexico, Santa Clara sheet, 1892. 

4 Merced de la Bajada, 1695, MS. quoted by Bandelier, op. cit., p. 97, and note. 

5 Bandelier, ibid., p. 95. 
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Either [26:26] or [26:27] gives one of the names to [29:29]. 
See [29:8], [29:1], [29:4], [29:27], [29:28], [29:29]. 

[29:26] (1) Bahasakewe ‘Bajada height’ (Bahasa <Span. Bajada, see 
Span. (4); ewe ‘height’). 

(2) Cochiti ahdvahan peneowet patse ‘ Bajada descending place’ 
(Mahisa < Span. Bajada, see Span. (4); han pencowet pdtse ‘where 
one descends’). 

(3) Eng. Bajada height. (<Span.). =Span. (4). . 

(4) Span. La Bajada ‘the descent’ ‘the steep slope’. =Eng. (3). 
It is said that the original Span. name was La Majara ‘the sheep- 
fold’, and the Cochiti form may be derived directly from this. 

This height gives the name to Bajada settlement [29:27]. The 
main road connecting Santa Fe and Pefia Blanca [29:92] descends 
this height. ‘‘A high and very abrupt’ mesa, from which rises 
the cone of the Tetilla peak [29:4]. At the Bajada [29:26] the 
slope of this mesa is almost vertical, and about five hundred feet 
high”.! See [29:27]. 

[29:27] (1) Bahava. (<Span.). =Cochiti (2), Eng. (8). =Span. (4). 

| (2) Cochiti Ilahdua. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(3) Eng. Bajada settlement. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Cochiti 
(2), Span. (4). 

(4) Span. La Bajada ‘ the descent’ ‘the steep slope’. The set- 
tlement is named from [29:26], q. v. ‘‘ The little settlement of 
La Bajada”.? 

This is a Mexican hamlet of some two hundred inhabitants, on 
the north side of Santa Fe Creek [29:8] at the foot of the great 
mesa wall [29:26] from which it takes its name. See [29:26], and 
[29:29] to which either [26:26] or [26:27] gives one of the names. 

[29:28] Tsagikuk'ondiwe ‘place where gypsum rock is dug’ (fsexg?, 
see under Mrnerats; ku ‘rock’ ‘stone’; k‘ondiwe ‘where it is 
dug’ <k‘oyny ‘to dig’, ’2we locative). ; 

See reference to ‘‘ white alabaster” in the descriptive quotation 
from Bandelier, under [29:25], (2). The Tewa say that the place 
where mineral. is obtained by them is opposite Bajada settlement 
[29:27] at the place indicated. Cf. [29:56]. 

[29:29] (1) Tano Tewa ‘‘Tze-nat-ay”.? Bandelier gives no ety- 
mology. None of the Tewa or Cochiti informants questioned 
knew this name. In Tewa f¢sendt‘a’1* means ‘place where the 
eagle lives’ (tse ‘eagle’; nd ‘he’; ¢'a ‘to live’; ’2 locative and 
adjective-forming postfix); this is the phrase a Tewa is likely to 
think of when Bandelier’s name is pronounced to him. ‘‘Tsina- 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 95, 1892. 
2Tbid., pp. 95, 96. 
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tay”. ‘‘Tsinatay”.? The name ‘‘Senetu” (for Seneta?) of the 
Span. document Merced de la Bajada, 1695, is probably identical 
with Tze-nat-ay; see the quotation from bandalian given below, 
under (3). 

(2) Eng. ‘‘Bajada”.? So called from [29:26] or [29:27] near 
which it is situated. 

(3) Span. Pueblo Quemado ‘burnt pueblo’. =Eng. (2). 
**Pueblo Quemado”.* ‘‘ El Pueblo Quemado”.® 

Bandelier says: ® 


. . opposite the little settlement of La Bajada [29:27], on the declivity slop- 
ing from the west towards the bed of the Santa Fé River [29:8], the ruins of the 
old pueblo of Tze-nat-ay, as the Tanos call it. to-day. Low mounds, in places 
hardly distinguishable, a faint depression indicating an estufa, and the usual 
fragments of stone implements, obsidian, and earthenware, are all that is left on 
the surface. The walls were of volcanic rocks, rudely broken, and of rubble. 
It was a village of medium size, probably sheltering 500 people. Its situation 
was good both for safety and cultivation; but timber was rather distant, and, 
although the soil is fertile, it is entirely dependent upon the rain for moisture. 
Tze-nat-ay commanded a wide view, and from the tops of the many-storied 
houses its inmates could scan the plateau for fully 20 square miles. At the 
mouth of the cafion [29:25], from the bed of the river meandering to the north- 
west along the base of the mesa, no enemy could approach unnoticed in the day- 
time. But it was also a dreary spot. In summer the hot glare of the sun was 
reflected from the white level, and when the southeast wind arose clouds of 
sand and dust enveloped the village. ... Tze-nat-ay appears to have been 
quite a large pueblo, and it was probably three, if not four, stories high. . . 
Tze-nat-ay, the Tanos say, was one of their ancient villages; but whether it 
was abandoned previous to the sixteenth century, I can not determine. It is 
also designated in Spanish as ‘El Pueblo Quemado’, the village that was 
burned, and such a Tanos village appears in the list furnished by Ofiate in the 
year 1598.’ The ‘Bocas [see [29:25]] de Senetu’ are also mentioned in 1695, 
though not the ruins.*® 


Cf. Nameless pueblo ruin midway between Bajada [29:26] and 
Cochiti [28:77], [29 :unlocated]. 


[29:30] Span. Hoya Apache, Hoya del Apache ‘ Apache dell’. 








1 Hewett, General View, p. 597, 1905. 

2 Hewett, Communautés, p. 34, 1908. 

’Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 114, 1892. 

4Obediencia de San Juan Baptista (1598), p. 114, quoted by Bandelier, ibid., p. 97, note. 

5 Bandelier, ibid., p. 96. 

6 Tbid., pp. 95-97. 

7 Obediencia de San Juan Baptista, p. 114: ‘‘ La Prouincia de los cheres con los Pueblos de Castixes 
llamados Sant Philepe y de Comitre, y el Pueblo de Santo Domingo y Alipoti, Cochiti; y el de la Ci- 
enega de Carabajal, y el de Sant Marcos, Sant Chripstobal, Santa Ana, Ojana, Quipana, el del Puerito 
y el Pueblo Quemado’’. The name of Pueblo Quemado is given to several ruins in New Mexico; but 
the one mentioned in the above document lay in or near the it ie district, or in that of the Tanos.— 
BANDELIER, Op. Cit., p. 97. 

8 Merced de la Dajeus, 1695, MS.: ‘‘ Y desde la casa del Ojito para el oriente asta las Bocas que llaman 
de Senetu’’.—Ibid. 
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This is a small dell in the hills, traversed by the road connecting 
Santo Domingo Pueblo [28:109] and La Bajada settlement [29:27]. 
It is north or northwest of Span. Hoya de la Piedra Parada 
[29:59]. 

[29:31] Eng. Pefia Blanca settlement, see [28:92]. 

[29:32] (1) ant uygeimpo * Pecos River’ (Tf wyge, see [29:33]; ?¢y-p loca- 
tive and adjective-forming postfix; po ‘water’ ‘river’). =Eng. 
(4), Span. (5). 

(2) T"anugeimpo ‘down-country river’ (Z"anuge, see [29:33]; 
ry locative and adjective-forming postfix; fo ‘water’ ‘river’). 
This term is a descriptive one and is rarely applied to the Pecos 
River. TZ" anugervykohwu is the regular Tewa name for [29:31], 


q. V. 

(3) Eng. Pecos River. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Rio Pecos, Rio de Pecos ‘ Pecos River’. = Tewa (1), 
Eng. (3). The river is so called because Pecos Pueblo [29:33] was 
situated on it. 

It rises in Mora county, in the Pecos River Forest Reserve [22: introduction], 
and flows southeasterly for over 400 miles through the Territory [of New Mex- 
ico] and finally enters the Rio Grande in Texas. Along its upper course it is 
a mountain stream, but in Guadalupe county it assumes the characteristics of 
the lower Rio Grande, a wide, shifting, sandy bed, cutting through bluffs or 
spreading over lowlands, carrying an immense volume of water during floods, 
seeping into the ground along certain stretches during drouth, but always hay- 
ing a strong underflow. . . . The Pecos has a number of long tributaries, but 
none of them carries a great volume of water, except after heavy rains or during 
flood season. ' 


See [29:33]. 

[29:33] (1) Tf uyge onwrkejt ‘pueblo ruin down at the place of the 
(‘/uyn, an unidentified species of bush’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; 
-onwikejt ‘pueblo ruin <’oywi ‘pueblo’, kez ‘old’ postpound) 
This is the common Tewa name for Pecos. The Pecos people are 
called regularly Ci wngev towi (Tf uyge ‘Pecos’; 72 locative and 
adjective-forming postfix; towd ‘person’ ‘ people’). 

(2) Z“anuge onwikeji ‘down-country place pueblo ruin’ (¢'a@ ‘to 
live’; nw uw ‘below’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; ’oywikejz * pueblo 
ruin’ <’oywi ‘pueblo’, kejz ‘old’ postfix). This name is merely 
descriptive. It is frequently applied to Pecos, more frequently 
to Galisteo Pueblo ruin [29:39]; it could be applied to any pueblo 
ruin in the ‘‘down-country ” region—roughly speaking, the region 
about Santa Fe [29:5], Pecos [29:33], and Galisteo [29:39]. Cor- 
responding to the use of Z"anugeonwikeji, T’anutows ‘down- 
country people’ (#a ‘to live’; nw’u ‘below’; towd ‘person’ ‘peo- 
ple’) is applied to the Pecos, the Galisteo Tewa, and all the people 
who lived in the region of the Santa Fe [29:5], Pecos [29:33], and 





1 Land of Sunshine, The Resources of New Mexico, p. 37, 1906. 
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Galisteo [29:39], no matter what language they spoke. See Tano 
under NAMES AND TRIBES OF PEOPLES, page 576. ‘‘Tamos”?! ap- 
plied to the Pecos. ‘‘ Al gran Pueblo de los Peccos, y es el que 
Espejo llama la provincia de Tamos”.? ‘‘Tanos”.? 

(3) Picuris ‘* Hiuqaa ‘Pecos Pueblo’”* (the g is. probably for 
k); cf. Isleta (5). Picuris ‘‘ Hiu-qu-” and Isleta ‘‘ Hio-ktié-” are 
probably cognate with Pecos Ad-ko- (Picuris jiu ‘stone’ = Pecos 
kd ‘stone’), and one of these or some other Tewa form probably 
gave rise to the *‘Cicuyé”, etc., of the early Span. writers; see 
Span. (19), below. 

(4) Picuris ‘‘ Példiné ‘Picuris people’ ”*‘; this is doubtless the . 
Picuris name for the Piro, not for the Pecos; see Piro under 
NAMES AND TRIBES OF PROPLES, page 575. 

(5) Isleta ‘**‘ Hy6-qua-hoon”:® given as the Isleta name for the 
Pecos people. ‘* Hiokti6’k”.® Picuris ‘‘ Hiu-qu-” and Isleta ‘‘ Hio- 
ktid-” are probably cognate with Pecos Ad-ko- (Picuris hiu ‘stone’ 
= Pecos kd ‘stone’), and one of these or some other Tiwa form 
probably gave rise to the Cicuyé”, etc., of the early Span. 
writers; see Span. (19), below. Isleta ‘* Hiokti6’k” is probably 
identical with Coronado’s ‘* Acuique”, ‘‘Cicuique”, and similar 
forms; see Span. (19), below. 

(6) Isleta ‘‘Sikuyé”.? ‘‘Sikuyén” 7 (given as name for Pecos 
people). These Isleta forms are probably borrowed from Span. 
(19g. v3 

(7) Sandia ‘‘ Péku”;*® this is probably borrowed from Span. (20). 

(8) Jemez Pak puld of obscure etymology (pd apparently = fd 

‘water’; ku unexplained; /é ‘at’ ‘down at’ ‘over at’, locative 
postfix). Pdk puld expresses ‘to Pecos’ ‘at Pecos’; ‘from Pecos’ 
is expressed by postfixing ’ese ‘from’: Pak puld’ese ‘from Pecos’. 
Pecos is often spoken of as Pak puldveld (veld ‘old’). A Pecos 
person is called P pak. ru, 2+ plu. Pak puf; also Pak pu's@a, 2+ 
plu. Pak puls@af (is@’d ‘person’ ‘people’). Pakula is given 
as the Jemez equivalent of Pecos Adkoud; see Pecos (9). The 
quoted forms given under Pecos (10), below, are probably really 
not Pecos but Jemez forms, and belong here. ‘* A-cu-lah”,® un- 
doubtedly the Jemez form. ‘‘ Aqiu”,!° given as Pecos and Jemez 





1 Espejo (1583) in Doc. Inéd., Xv, p. 123, 1871. 

2 Ofiate (1598), ibid., XVI, p. 258. : 

3’ Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 126, 1892 (misquoting Espejo). 

4Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 

5Lummis, Man Who Married the Moon, p. 145, 1894. 

6 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 222, 1910). 
7 Gatschet, Isleta MS. vocab., 1879. 

8Hodge, op. cit., p. 222. 

8Simpson, Recon Navajo Country, 143, 1850. 

10 Bandelier in Archxol. Inst. Papers, Amer. ser., I, p. 114, 1881. 
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name. ‘‘Agin”,! givenasJemezname. ‘‘A-q’iu”,? ‘‘A-gu-yu”,? 
**Aqui’’,* ** Apiaiiet 66 Pa-cuil-a”’, ® ‘* P’a-tyu-la”’,® 66 P’a-qu-lah”,? 
**P’a-qu-lah”’.® 

(9) Pecos Kdkoud ‘place down where the stone is on top’ (ké 
‘stone’ =Jemez k pad ‘stone’; ko ‘on top’ =Jemez ko ‘on top’; 
ud ‘over at’ ‘down at’=Jemez Jd, used like Tewa ge). The in- 
formant is Pablo Toya of Jemez. Why this name was given he 
does not know. This is given as the ancient Pecos name of Pecos 
Pueblo, the Jemez equivalent for which is Pak puld; see Jemez (8) 
and Pecos (10). Adko- is probably cognate with Picuris ‘‘ Hiu- 
qu-”. and Isleta ‘‘Hio-kté-” (Picuris Aéw ‘stone’ =Pecos ka 
‘stone’). ‘Pecos person’ was called Kako, 2+ plu. Kakof; also 
Kakots?4,2+plu. Kakots@af (ts@a‘ person’ people’). ‘*K’ok’-o- 
ro-tii’-yu”.® This is apparently for Kékoudtéju ‘down at the pueb- 
lo where the stone is on top’ (Kakoud, see above; té ‘pueblo’; ju 
‘down at’). 

(10) Alleged Pecos forms which are really Jemez forms; see 
Pecos (9) and Jemez (8), above. ‘‘Aqiu”,® given as Pecos and 
Jemez name for Pecos; it is really intended for Jemez Pak pu 
‘Pecos Indian’; see Jemez (9), above. ‘*Acuyé”,® given as 
probably the proper name for ‘*‘Cicuyé”; see Span. (19), below. 
‘*Paequiu”,?°** Pae-quiua-la”,?° ‘“*Aqui”,* **Aquiu”,"° **Pe-Kush”,® 
given as the name of the Pecos for themselves; for Jemez Pak puf, 
2+ plu. of Jemez Pak pu ‘Pecos persons’. 

(11) Pecos ‘*‘Tshi-quit-é, or Tzi-quit-6”.4 ‘*Tshi-quit-e, or 


Tzi-quit-e”.'° ‘*Tshi-quit-e”. ‘*Tshiquite”. Bandelier writes - 


as follows: 


Tshi-quit-é, or Tzi-quit-é, according as the sounds are clearly or less clearly 
pronounced by the Indians of Jemez or the remaining Pecos, is the Ci-cuic, 
Ci-cui-ye, A-cuique, of Coronado and his chroniclers. The name ‘ Aquiu’, or 
‘Paequiu’, which I heard given to the Pecos in the year 1880, is ‘ Pae-quiua-la’. 
It applies to the Pecos tribe [sic], but the proper name of the great village 
which Coronado saw, and where the old church was in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, is ‘Tshi-quit-e’, or ‘Tzi-quit-e’. I have this informatio 
direct from the Pecos Indians living to-day at Jemez, some of whom dwelt in 
the old village up to 1840.* 





1 Bandelier in Archxol. Inst. Papers, Amer. ser., I, p. 20, 1881. 
2Bandelier in Archzxol. Inst. Buill., 1, p. 18, 1883. 

3Bandelier in Ritch, N. Mex., p. 201, 1885. 

4Bancroft, Ariz. and N. Mex., p. 53, 1889 (misquoting Bandelier). 
5 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 216, 1892. 

6 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds. pt. 2, p. 221, 1910). 
7Hewett in Amer. Anthr., V1, p. 430, 1904. 

8 Hewett, Communautés, p. 36, 1908. 

9Bandelier in Archzxol. Inst. Papers, Amer. ser., I, p. 114, 1881. 
10Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 127, note, 1890. 

lTbid, p. 127. 

12Tbid., pt. 1, pp. 118, 125, 1892. 

BIbid., pp. 127, 133. ¥ 

14Tbid., pt.1, p. 127 and note. 
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This information seems to be as incorrect as Bandelier’s 
**Aqiu”, etc., of Pecos (10), above. Bandelier was evidently 
seeking an Indian word to explain the origin of the forms 
quoted under Span. (19), below. He thought first that ‘‘ Aqiu” 
explained these forms, later that ‘‘Tshi-quit-6” did. The forms 
are, however, evidently corruptions of the Tiwa name of Pecos. 
‘*Tshi-quit-é” may be a Pecos name for Pecos, but Pablo Toya, 
of Pecos descent, and other reliable old Indians of Jemez, while 
lacking the knowledge of Pecos possessed by Bandelier’s inform- 
ants of a third of a century ago, state that they have never heard 
any such name and are unable to explain it or to etymologize it. 

(12) Cochiti Pzjok'ona, of obscure etymology. =Santo Do- 
mingo (13), Santa Ana (15), Laguna (16), Keresan (17). Cf. 
Span. (20). This and the other Keresan forms were perhaps long 
ago borrowed from the Jemez form; cf. Pxjok‘ona and Jemez 
Pak puld. ‘Pecos people’ are called Pxjok' ohame (mex ‘ people’). 
P’e’-a-kw:1 Mr. Hodge states that this is his Cochiti form. 
** Pe-a-ku”’.? 

(13) Santo Domingo Pzjok‘ona of obscure etymology. =Co- 
chiti (12), Santa Ana (15), Laguna (16), Keresan (17). Cf. Span. 
(20). ‘‘Pe-a-go”.? 

(14) Sia ‘*Pe-ko”.® This is either borrowed from Span. (20), or 
is a spelling of a form of the Keresan name. 

(15) Santa Ana ‘‘Péahko”.* ‘‘Pe-a-ko”.? =Cochiti (12), 
Santo Domingo (13), Laguna (16), Keresan (17). Cf. Span. (20). 

(16) Laguna ‘‘Peaktini”.* ‘‘ Peakiinimi’’:* given as name for 
the Pecospeople. ‘‘Pe-a-hu-ni”.? =Cochiti (12), Santo Domingo 
(13), Santa Ana (15), Keresan (17). Cf. Span. (20). 

(17) Keresan (dialect not stated, but probably Cochiti) *‘ Pae- 
potas a) «Pae-qo..° . *Paego”.® * Payogona”.4, ,‘“Pago”.’ 
“*Pa-yo-go-na”.® All of the above correspond perhaps to the 
Cochiti form. =Cochiti (12), Santo Domingo (13), Santa Ana 
(15), Laguna (16). Cf. Span. 20. 

(18) Eng. Pecos. (<Span.). =Span. (20). _ 

(19) ‘*Cicuyé”, etc. The following forms are probably spell- 
ings or compositions of the Tiwa name for Pecos; see Picuris (3), 
Isleta (5), above. Isleta (6) appears to be borrowed from Span. 


(19). ‘*Ticuique”.® ‘‘Tienique”.® ‘‘ Acuique”.’® ‘*Cicuique”.** 








1 Hodge in Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 220, 1910.. 

2 Hewett, Communautés, p. 36, 1908. 

3Tbid. 

4 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer, Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 221, 1910). 
5 Bandelier in Archzxol. Inst. Papers, Amer, ser., I, p. 114, note, 1881. 
6 Tbid., p. 20. ; 

7 Bandelier in New York Staatszeitung, June 28, 1885. 

8 Bandelier in Rev. d@ Ethnographie, p. 203, 1886. 

9 Jaramillo (ca. 1540) in Doc. Inéd., XIV, p. 309, 1870. 

10 Coronado (1541), ibid., p. 325. 

11 [bid., p. 323. 
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**Cicuic”.1 ‘**Suco”.? ‘*Chichuich”® (Italian spelling?). ‘*Ci- 
cuich”* (Italian spelling’). ‘‘Ciquique”.® ‘‘Cicuyé”.® ‘*Ci- 
cuica”.? **Tichuico”.? ‘¢Cycuyo”.§ ‘‘Cicuyo”.® ‘*Cicuick”.® 
“Cicui”.- “Coquite’s “Tiewic’:!) “+Ciconatis fs @igayan 
Indians”;** applied to the Pecos Indians. ‘‘Sikoua”.%® ‘*Ci- 
euya”.8 “Cicuye?>: & Cireute?s” fh Oicuie 7 aia ee 
Cicuiq”.?° 

(20) Span. Pecos. This is probably derived from the Keresan 
forms, as suggested by Hewett?! and Hodge.” The finals of Pecos 


is the s of the Span. plural, and as Hewett states,” the full Span. 


name for the pueblo is ‘‘el pueblo de los Pecos.” The form Pecos 
has, however, become used for both sing. and plu.; ef. Taos [8:45] 
and Bandelier’s usage of Tanos (under Names or TRIBES AND 
PEOPLES, page 576.) **Pecos”.* ""** Peceos 7.7" oa) remey 
“Peici”.27  “Piecis”.22  ‘*Peicis”.2» ‘Nuestra Sefiora de Pe- 
cos’’.®° **N, Senora de Pecos”.*! ‘*N. §. de los Angeles de Pe- 
cos”, 32 66 Pagos”’.* *¢ Peco 2) 84 66 Pegéa”’.** *¢ Peeas 27);35 ** Nues- 
tra Sefiorade los Angeas de Pecos”’.*® ‘* Nuestra Sefiora de Porcitin- 
cula de los Angeles de Pecos”.*7 ** N.S. de los Angeles de Tecos”.*8 








1Gomara (1554) quoted by Hakluyt, Voy., p. 455, 1600, repr. 1810. 
* 2Galvano (1563) in Hakluyt Soc. Pub., XXX, p. 227, 1862 (applied also to Acuco=Acoma), 
3 Zaltieri, map (1566) in Winsor, Hist. Amer., 11, p. 451, 1886. 
4Ramusio, Nay. et Viaggi, I11, p. 465, map, 1565. 

5 Espejo (1583) in Doc. Inéd., Xv, p. 123, 1871. 

6 Castafieda (1596) in Ternaux-Compans, Voy., 1X, p. 67, 1838. 
7Wytfliet, Hist. des Indes, p. 114, 1605. 

8 Benavides, Memorial, p. 99, 1630. 

9 Heylyn, Cosmography, p. 967, 1703. 

10 Barcia, Ensayo, p. 21, 1728. 

 Mota-Padilla (1742), Cong. N. Galicia, pp. 164,165, 1870. 

12 Vaugondy, map Amérique, 1778. 

13 §choolcraft, Ind. Tribes, Iv, p. 39, 1854. 

14 Tpid., p. 27. 

lb Tbid., p. 40. 

16 Simpson, in Trans. Amer. Geog. Soc., V, map, 1874. 

7 Hakluyt Soc. Pub., XXX, p. 227, 1862. 

18 Bancroft, Ariz. and N. Mex., p. 135, 1889. 

19 Ladd, Story of New Mex., p. 52, 1891. 

2 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 118, 1892. 

2 Hewett, Communauteés, p. 36, 1908. 

22 Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 220, 1910. 

23 Hewett, op. cit. 

2% Ofiate (1598) in Doc. Inéd., XVI, p. 109, 1871; Bandelier, op. cit. 
% Ofiate, op. cit., p. 258. 

26 Linschoten, Descrip. de l’ Amérique, map 1, 1638. 

2 Sanson, L’Amérique, map, p. 27, 1657. 

28 Blaeu, Atlas, XII, p. 62, 1667. 

2 De l’Isle, map Amér, Septentrionale, 1700. 

20D’ Anville, map Amér. Sept., 1746. 

31 Jefferys, Amer. Atlas, map 5, 1776. 

32 Aleneaster (1805) quoted by Prince, N. Mex., p. 37, 1883. 

33 Falconerin Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., XIII, p. 216, 1843. 

84 Mtihlenpfordt, Mejico, 11, p. 528, 1844. 

35 Edwards, Campaign, map, 1847, 

86 Ward in Ind. ff. Rep. for 1867, p. 213, 1868. 

3%? Bandelier in Ausland, p. 814, 1882. 

38 Bancroft, Native Races, I, p. 599, 1882 (misquoting Meline). 


ed. ee 
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(21) Span. ‘‘Santiago”.1 

(22) Span. ‘‘ Nuestra Sefiora de los Angeles de Porcitincula”’.? 
**Nuestra Sefiora de Pecos”. ‘‘N. Senora de Pecos”.‘ ‘‘N. 8S. 
de los Angeles de Pecos”.®’ ‘‘Nuestra Sefiora de los Angeas de 
Pecos”.® ‘‘ Nuestra Sefiora de Porcitincula de los Angeles de 
Pecos”.” ‘‘N.S. de los Angeles de Tecos”.® ‘‘Los Angeles”.® 

The history of Pecos is discussed in various works. See 
Bandelier, /%nal. Leport, pt. 1, pp. 127-28, 1890, and pt. 1, chap. 
m1, 1892; ‘Hewett in Amer. Anthr., v1, 1904; Hewett, Com- 
munautés, pp. 84-37, 1908. Some of the most important facts 
are brought out in the following: 

The greatest pueblo of them all in the vicinity of Santa Fe was the settle- 
ment known as Cicuyé, just on the boundary almost between Santa Fe and 
San Miguel Counties. This is the pueblo of Pecos. It contained at one time 
not less than 2,000 inhabitants, and could muster an army of not less than 500 
warriors This pueblo died out about five years before the coming of the 
Americans, the last of the Pecos going to their kinsmen, the Indians of Jemez.!° 

Hewett (following Hodge) fixes the date of the abandonment of 
Pecos as August, 1838." According to a tradition learned by the 
present writer at Jemez, there were only about a dozen Indians 
left at the time of evacuation, and these went to Sandia Pueblo 
[29:100], where they were well received and lived for a few days, 
but finding that they could not get along well with the Sandia 
people, they went to Jemez [27:35]. One or two of them, how- 
ever, remained at Santo Domingo Pueblo [28:105]. Why the 
Pecos refugees did not go directly to Jemez is difficult to under- 
stand, for the Pecos and Jemez languages are as closely related 
as Danish and Swedish, while the Sandia language, though be- 
longing to the same stock, is unintelligible to a Pecos. Strangely 
enough, Bandelier records a San Felipe (?) tradition that three 
refugees from Kuapa [28:61] first applied to the Indians of Sandia 
for hospitality, but were coldly received and thereupon went to 
the Tanos; see Bandelier, Minal Report, pt. 1, p. 188, 1892 
(quoted under [29:66]). Mr. Hodge informs the writer that in 
September, 1895, he was told by José Miguel Peco, or Zu-wa-ng’, 
a native of Pecos and a very old man, that the remnant of the 
tribe numbered only five at the time of the abandonment of Pecos, 











1Qfate (1598) in Doc. Inéd., XVI, p. 259, 1871. 

2Vetancurt (1693) in Teatro Mex., II, p. 323, 1871. 

3D’ Anville, map Amér. Sept., 1746. 

4 Jefferys, Amer. Atlas, map 5, 1776. 

5 Alencaster (1805) quoted by Prince, N. Mex., p.37, 1883. 
6 Ward in Ind. Aff. Rep. for 1867, p. 213, 1868, 

7 Bandelier in Ausland, p. 815, 1882. 

8 Bancroft, Native Races, I, p. 599, 1882 (misquoting Meline). 
9 Bancroft, Ariz. and N. Mex., p. 281, 1889. 

10R, E. Twitchell in Santa Fe New Mexican, Sept. 22, 1910. 
11 Communauteés, p. 37, 1908. 
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which, as stated, occurred in 1838, or, according to the agéd 
informant, the year after the murder of Governor Perez. 

The last surviving Pecos born at Pecos Pueblo is Agustin 
Pecos, called in Pecos and Jemez @wzjd ‘fly’, who lives at Jemez. 
He is very old and deaf. There are several other persons at 
Jemez whorare full or part’ Pecos in blood and who have some 
knowledge of the Pecos language. 

The Pecos had much contact with the Comanche. Many of 
them spoke Comanche as well as their own tongue, and there was 
much Comanche blood in the tribe. 

The difference in language testifies that the Jemez and Pecos 
had been separated for several centuries before the coming of the 
Europeans. Notice that the following migration traditions do 
not state that the Jemez and Pecos were formerly one people: 
‘*The Pecos declare that they came into their valley from the 
southeast, but that they originated in the north and shifted across 
the Rio Grande. The Jemez say that their origin was in the 
northeast, whence they slowly drifted into the Jemez Valley.” 

Several pueblo ruins in the vicinity of Pecos are claimed to 
have been the villages of Pecos-speaking Indians.? ‘‘ Probably 
more than one village was inhabited by the Pecos three hundred 
years ago.”’? Pecos gives the name to several places or features: 
Pecos River [29:32], Pecos National Forest [22:introduction], 
Pecos Baldy [22: unlocated], and Pecos settlement [29:unlocated]. 

[29:34] (1) Zanuge’inkohwu, T’anukohwu ‘down-country barranca 
arroyo’ (Z7"anuge, see [Large Features]), page 104; hohwu ‘ar- 
royo with barrancas’ <ko ‘barranca’, fAwu ‘large groove’ 
‘arroyo’. With this name cf. [29:32], [29:33], and [29:39]. 

(2) Picuris ‘*Sdéimélipaane ‘Galisteo Creek’”.* The last part 
of the name is evidently pa’dnd@ ‘water’ ‘river’ <pd ‘water’ 
‘river’, ’énd@ gender and number postfix. 

(3) Cochiti Awétfénahaé ‘southeast river’ (kwe ‘south’;¢ féna 
‘river’; ha ‘east’). 

(4) Eng. Galisteo Creek. (<Span.). =Span. (5). 

(5) Span. Arroyo Galisteo, Arroyo de Galisteo ‘Galisteo 
Creek’, =Eng. (4). It is named from Galisteo Pueblo ruin 

‘ [29:39], which lies, according to Bandelier, not on Galisteo Creek, 
but on the tributary Arroyo de Los Angeles [29:44], and from 
Galisteo settlement [29:40], which lies on Galisteo Creek. 
‘*Arroyo de Galisteo”.® 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. I, p. 128, 1890. 

2See ibid., pt. 11, chap. 111, 1892, and Hewett in Amer. Anthr., v1, No. 4, July-Sept., 1904. 
3Bandelier, op. cit. pt. I, p. 128. 

4Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 

5 Bandelier, op. cit., pt. II, p. 181. 
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The upper course of this creek is the canyon [29:37]. The 
freshets of the creek have damaged villages of the Santo Domingo 
Indians; see under [28:109]. For this reason Bandelier speaks 
of it as the ‘‘dangerous Arroyo de Galistéo”.1 See [29:39], 
[29:40], [29:44]. 

[29:35] (1) Eng. Glorieta settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Glorieta ‘little glory’. =Eng. (1). 

When or why this name was applied the writer-has been unable 
to discover. It was already in use at the time of the battle at 

Glorieta in 1862. See [29:37]. 

[29:36] (1) Pefias Negras Pueblo ruin. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Pefias Negras ‘black rocks’. =Eng. (1). ‘‘Pefias 
Negras’. The name is said to be given because of the presence 
of black cliffs in the vicinity. 

I know of no vestiges of antiquity south and east of the Arroyo Hondo 
[29:17] nearer than those at Pefas Negras, and in the vicinity of Lamy 
[29:38], on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad. 

The ruin at Pefias Negras, 8. miles south-southeast of the capital of New 
Mexico, I have only seen, not explored. It seemed to me to be that of a small 
communal pueblo. A considerable collection of relics from this locality was made 
by a Mr. Cole, and is at present in possession of the Historical Society of Santa 
Fé. Incidentally I learned that the Tehuas [Tewa] (or Tanos) claim the 
pueblo at Pefias Negras as belonging to their ancestors. It lies on an eminence 
west of the Pecos road, near the edge of the forest, with a fair view to the 
southwest, and there is a spring in its vicinity.* 

The present writer has not succeeded in learning any Tewa 
name for this ruin. 

[29:37] (1) Pimpojehwu ‘heart water meet arroyo’ (piyy ‘heart’ 
‘middle’; fo ‘water’ ‘river’ ‘creek’; je ‘to meet’ ‘to form a 
confluence’; Aww ‘large groove’ ‘arroyo’ ‘canyon’). This 
canyon is always called Aww, never tsi’¢ ‘canyon’. The Tewa of 
the present day are unable to explain fully the meaning of this 
name and do not know why it is applied. 

(2) Eng. Apache Canyon. (<Span.). =Span. (5). 

(3) Eng. Lamy Canyon. So called because Lamy settlement 
[29:30] is at the mouth of it. 

(4) Glorieta Canyon. So called because Glorieta [29:35] is 
in the canyon. 

(5) Span. Cafion Apache, Cafion de los Apaches ‘Apache 
Canyon’. Why this name is given is explained in the quotation 
below. 

This is the deep canyon of upper Galisteo Creek [29:34], which 
extends from the vicinity of Glorieta [29:35] to that of Lamy 
[29:38]. 


1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt.,1, pp. 88, 1892. 3 Ibid., 91. 
2Tbid., pp. 91, 97. 4 Tbid., p. 97. 
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Apache Cafion is perhaps the most famous of all the cafions in this section of 
the country, having a history dating back three centuries or more, yet few 
people look upon it as possessing more than a great scenic attraction. They 
gaze on its massive granite walls sculptured into a thousand fantastic shapes by 
the erosion of centuries, yet its name means nothing to them. Apache Cafion 
was for three centuries a stronghold of the tribe that gave it a name. From 
Cafioncito [29:42] for 40 miles to the southwest the country is covered with a 
growth of pifion and cedar that offered shelter to the roving bands of Apache 
Indians that lurked along its precipices. It was their custom to appear along 
the top of the eastern wall overlooking the deep abyss and spy on the 
approaching caravan coming through from Cafioncito- [29:42] or Glorieta 
[29:35] and ambush the travelers in the heavier growth of the cafion floor. 
These raids were an infliction upon the Governments of Spain, Mexico, and the 
United States in turn, and it may be reasonably inferred that the hero, John M. 
Chivington, laid his plan for the destruction of Sibley’s brigade by studying 
this famous cafion, and because of its name Sibley’s brigade never made a 
move, coming in sight from Santa Fe or going out of sight from Cafioncito 
[29:42] into Apache cafion, but that it was immediately reported to Chiving- . 
ton, who was camped with the mounted company and two infantry companies 
of his regiment a short distance out cf Glorieta [29:35] From the advantages 
that I have hinted at is it not apparent that Chivington did do what he could 
on March 27, 1862, to capture the entire advance of Sibley’s brigade, and next 
day, the 28th, defeated at Glorieta [29:35] Sibley’s main force, besides burn- 
ing all of the Confederate supplies at Cafioncito [29:42]? 


The Tewa inform the present writer that it was not Apache, 
but Comanche, who lurked about this canyon in earlier times. 
The name Apache Canyon was, however, certainly in use at the 
time of the Civil War, and was probably used in Span. long 
before that time. Bandelier does not mention the canyon under 
any name: ‘‘ Lamy [29:38] lies at the mouth of a narrow pass 
through which the railroad emerges from the Pecos valley.”? 
See [29:34], [29:35], [29:42]. 

[29:38] (1) Eng. Lamy settlement. (See map 29A, on which are indi- 
cated sites of’ a number of Tano Tewa pueblo ruins.) =Span. 
(2). Named after Archbishop Juan [Jean] B. Lamy, first arch- 
bishop of New Mexico, who occupied the archiepiscopal see from 
1875 to1885. The name, of French origin, is usually pronounced 
in Eng. lévmi. 

(2) Span. Lamy. =Eng. (1). The name is pronounced in 
Span. either /amé or lémi. 

Lamy is at the junction of the branch railroad connecting with 
Santa Fe city [29:5] and the main line. It has a station, a hotel, 
a couple of stores, and a considerable Mexican population. It 
lies just below the canyon [29:37], to which it gives one of the 
names. There is said to be a small: house ruin somewhere at 
Lamy ‘‘on the north side of the [which?] railroad track;” see 
Nameless ruin at Lamy [29:38], [29:unlocated]. 








1James A. Crank in Santa Me New Mexican, Mar. 11, 1912. 
2Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 100, 1892. 
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[29:39] (1) TZanuge'oywikeji ‘down-country place pueblo ruin’ 
(T"anuge, see [Large Features], page 104; ’onwikejz ‘pueblo ruin’ 
<’onwy ‘pueblo’, kez ‘old’ postpound). This name is merely de- 
scriptive, and might be applied to any or all the pueblo ruins in the 
region called 7"anuge[Large Features], p. 104, but it is applied espe- 
cially to Galisteo ruin [29:39] and frequently also to Pecos Pueblo 
ruin [29:33]. In the eighteenth century Galisteo was still inhab- 
ited by southern or ‘‘Tano” Tewa; see under NAmMrs oF TRIBES 
AND PEOPLES, page 576. It was the most important and at last 
the only pueblo of the southern Tewa, and ig always spoken of as 
having been their chief pueblo. It is not strange therefore that 
Galisteo Pueblo was always considered to be the Z*anuge onwi 
par excellence. Galisteo Pueblo was usually understood under 
the name 7"anugeoywi when no other southern Tewa pueblo was 
specified. The Tewa informants think it probable that 7°anuge- 
oywi had also another Tewa name which applied to it only, but 
such a name, if it ever existed, appears to be no longer remem- 
bered by the surviving Tewa. The writer obtained the name 
Tanuge at all the Rio Grande Tewa villages except Tesuque, 
and also from an old Tano Tewa woman living at Santo Domingo, 
whose parents used to live at the place. Schoolcraft! appears to 
be the first to publish the Tewa name and meaning. He incor- 
porates a note by the translator (evidently Buckingham Smith, 
according to Mr. Hodge) as follows: 

These passages [from the Diary of Francisco Garcés, 1775-76] were read in 
the Spanish to Jose Maria, an educated Indian of New Mexico, a Tejua, visit- 
ing Washington this summer [1854?]; who, after conversing a moment with his 
companions in their native tongue, stated that they had the knowledge, from 
tradition, that a part of the people of Galisteo, a long time ago, went to Moqui, 
and others to Santa Domingo . . . Galisteo, he continued, is a ruin; its Indian 


name is Tanoque; the translation is, ‘the lower settlement.’ The language they 
spoke was very like ours, but not the same. 


The name really means of course, ‘down-country place’, of which 
the rendering given is a good free translation. ‘‘'Ta-ge-uing-ge”’:? 
given as Tano Tewa name. ‘‘T’a-ge Uing-ge”:* given as the 


Tano Tewa name. ‘‘Tage-uingge”:* given as the Tano 'Tewa 
name. ‘‘Tage-unge.”® ‘‘Tan-ge-wifi-ge”.® ‘*Tagewinge”.’ 
**Tanage”.® 





1Jndian Tribes, 111, p. 298, 1853. 

2Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 125, 1890. 

3Tbid., pt. 11, p. 100, 1892. 

4Ibid., p. 122. 

5 Bandelier, Gilded Man, p. 221, 1893. 

6 Cushing in Johnson’s Encyclopxdia, art. Tanoan, 1900. 
7 Hewett, General View, p. 597, 1905. 

8 Hewett, Communauteés, pp. 32, 38, 1908. 
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(2) Eng. Galisteo Puebloruin. (<Span.) =Span. (5). 

(8) ‘* Ximena”, etc. Bandelier! attempts to identify this name 
with [29:39]. ‘*Ximena”.? ‘‘Jimena”.® ‘‘Kimena”.* ‘* Xi- 
mera”! 

(4) Span. ‘‘San Lucas”.® Thismeans Saint Luke. Bandelier® 
attempts to identify this also with [29:39]. 

(5) Span. Galisteo. =Eng. (2). Of this name Bandelier says: 
‘*What is the origin of the word Galisteo, I am ignorant”.’ 
*“Glistéo”.® ‘‘Galisteo”.® ‘‘Santa Cruz de Galisteo”:'° this 
was the mission name before 1706. . ‘‘Santa Maria de Galisteo”:™ 
this was one of the mission names from 1706. ‘‘ Nuestra Sefiora 
de los Remedios de Galisteo”’:” this was one of the mission names 
after 1706. ‘*S: Cruz de Galisteo”. ‘‘Galistéo”.'* *‘ Calisteo”.™® 
“*Galiste”.'* °“Calixteo”.? ““Cahxto”.* (**Gallistee i 

(6) Span. ‘‘Santa Ana’”’.”° 

(7) Span. ‘‘Santa Cruz de Galisteo”:'° this means ‘holy cross 
of Galisteo’ and was the mission name before 1706. S*: Cruz de 
Galisteo”’.*8 

(8) Span. *‘Santa Maria de Galisteo”:" this means ‘Saint Mary 
of Galisteo’ and was one of the mission names from 1706. ‘‘S®: 
Maria”."® ‘* St: Maria”.4 ‘‘S: Mario”.”? ‘* Nuestra de Sefiora de 
los Remedios de Galisteo”:!? this means ‘Our Lady of the Reme- 
dies of Galisteo’ and is one of the mission names from 1706. 





1 Final Report, pt. 11, p. 122, 1892. 

2 Castafieda (ca. 1565) in Fourteenth Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., p. 523, 1896; in Ternaux-Compans, Voy., 
Ix, p. 177, 1838. 

3 Mota-Padilla, Hist. de la Conq., p. 164, 1742. 

4Peet in Amer. Antiq., XVI, p. 354, 1895. 

5 Sosa (1590) in Doc. Inéd., Xv, p. 251, 1871. 

6 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 101. 

7Tbid., pp. 100-101. 

8 Ofiate (1598) in Doc. Inéd., XVI, p. 258, 1871. 

9 Zarate-Salmeron (ca. 1629) cited by Bancroft, Nat. Races, 1, p. 600, 1882, 

10 Vetancurt (1693) in Teatro Mex., Ill, p. 322, 1871. 

1 Cuervo (1706) quoted by Bancroft, Ariz. and N. Mex., p. 228, 1889. 

12 MS. of 1720 quoted by Bandelier in Archzol. Inst. Papers, Amer. ser., V, p. 194, 1890. 

13P—)’Anville, map Amérique Septentrionale, 1746. s 

14 Escalante (ca. 1776) quoted by Bandelier, Final Report, 11, p. 89, 1892. 

15 Vaugondy, map Amérique, 1778. 

16 Aleedo, Dic. Geogr., 11, p. 181, 1787. 

17 Kitchin, map N. A., 1787. 

18 Giissefeld, Charte America, 1797. 

19 Eaton in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, Iv, p. 220, 1854. 

20 Ofiate (1598) quoted by Bandelier, op. cit., p. 101. 

21D’ Anville, map N. A., Bolton ed., 1752. 

2 Jefferys, Amer. Atlas, map 5, 1776. 
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According to Bandelier, this Tano Tewa pueblo ruin is situated 
not on Galisteo Creek [29:34], but on a tributary thereof called 
Arroyo de los Angeles or Arroyo del Infierno [29:44]. 

The history of Galisteo is summarized by Hodge’ as follows: 


A former Tano [see Namzs or TRIBES AND PEOPLEs, page 576] pueblo 14 miles 
northeast of the present hamlet [29:40] of thesame name. .. . Identified by 
Bandelier (Archzxol. Inst. Papers, tv, 122, 1892) with the Ximena of Coronado, 
who visited the village in 1541, when it consisted of 30 houses. Galisteo was 
the seat of a Franciscan mission perhaps as early as 1617—certainly in 1629— 
and in 1680 contained 800 neophytes and a fine church; San Christébal [29:45] 
was a visita at this date. In the revolt of the Pueblos in August of the latter 
year the Indians of Galisteo killed the resident priest, besides the father custo- 
dian of New Mexico, the missionaries of San Marcos and Pecos, who were on 
their way to give warning, and several colonists. After the remaining Spanish 
colonists had been driven out of the country the Tano of Galisteo removed to 
Santa Fé and erected a village on the ruins of the old Palace, but were expelled 
by Vargas in 1692. In 1706 the town was reestablished with 90 Indians by the 
governor of the province under the name Nuestra Sefiora de los Remedios de 
Galisteo, but it was also called Santa Maria. It remained an inconsiderable 
village until between 1782 and 1794, when the inhabitants, decimated by small- 
pox and by the persistent hostilities of the Comanche, removed to Santo 
Domingo pueblo [29:109], where their descendants still live, preserving the 
language of their ancestors and in part their tribal autonomy. At one time, 
according to Bandelier, Galisteo probably had a population of 1,000. In 1712 
it numbered 110 souls; in 1748, 50 families, and but 52 souls in 1782, just before 
its abandonment. 


Galisteo is treated by Bandelier. ” 

There are at Santo Domingo Pueblo [29:109] a few descendants 
of Galisteo Indians who remember some of the Galisteo Tewa 
language. How many there are and whether they still preserve 
their tribal autonomy are subjects very difficult to investigate, 
owing to the hostility and reticence of the Santo Domingo In- 
dians. While at Santo Domingo in 1908 the writer succeeded in 
interviewing an old woman, but only for about two minutes, for 
her fears soon got the best of her and she commanded him to 
leave the house lest she be flogged by the governor for giving him 
information; the door was locked during the rest of his stay 
at Santo Domingo. The old woman stated that both her father 
and mother were born at Galisteo. She recalled the Galisteo 
words with some hesitation and pronounced some of them with a 
noticeably Keresan accent. It is pure good fortune that the 
vocabulary was obtained. In all, 13 words were recorded, as fol- 
lows: 





1 Handbook Inds, pt. 1, pp. 481-82, 1907. 
2Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 100-03, 1892. 
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co bo 


GALISTEO TEWA ORDINARY RIO GRANDE TEWA ENGLISH 
T'anuge T anuge Galisteo 
We ume? We ume Whereare you 1 going? 
Tews (given as Tewa Tewa 


name of lan- 
guage former- 
ly spoken at 


Galisteo) 

» JV ia Jvja mother 
taka taba father 

. T'anutowa T anutowa Tano person 

. osoge ’osoge you | sit down! 
Cans tans sun 

. ’agajo (star?) po moon 

. "agajo *agorjo star 

- we Su nose 

. weje tse eyes 

. sangittho’o sengetho’o good-bye 


It will be noticed that the Galisteo forms are practically identi- 
cal with those of the Rio Grande Tewa villages, with exception 
of Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12,13. °’agajo and saygitiho’o show an a- sound 
for ane sound. ’agajo was given as meaning ‘moon’, doubtless 
by mistake. wz ‘nose’ and weje ‘eyes’ may be the numerals for 
‘one’ and ‘two’, Tewa wi? ‘one’, wié ‘two’. Another woman of 
Santo Domingo talked a little Tewa to the writer, but she had 
evidently learned it from contact with the Tewa of the existing 
pueblos. It will be seen from the above brief vocabulary that 
the Galisteo language was probably more like the northern Rio 
Grande Tewa than the Pecos language was like Jemez. The 
woman called herself a Tewa anda Tano. This brief Galisteo 
vocabulary appears to be the first Tano vocabulary obtained, and 


is therefore important. Hodge says in a letter to the writer - 


(October, 1908): ‘‘Regarding the Tano proper, we really have 
not known anything about them, the basis of their linguistic 
classification being history and tradition, so far as I am aware.” 

The Tewa of San Ildefonso tell the following story of the aban- 
donment of Galisteo. Some say that Pecos [29:33] and not 
Galisteo is the pueblo to which the story applies, but trustworthy 
informants deny this. Pecos is sometimes also called 7"anuge, 
hence the misunderstanding. 

The ancient people of Galisteo had a snake, a big one and black one, which 
they kept in the estufa. When they went hunting and got game of any kind, 
they fed it to him. Mule-deer, buffalo, white-tailed deer, antelope, elk, rab- 


bit, jackrabbit, birds—all these they fed him. In return he gave them any- 
thing that they wanted. Corn, squashes, chokecherries, berries, yucca fruit, 


Be 
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cactus fruit, Tewa berries, moccasins, leggins, deerskin shirts he gave them. 
One morning they went to look at him and did not find him. At midnight he 
had gone out. Nobody had seen him issue, nobody knew in which direction 
he had gone. They found tracks leading to the arroyo—big tracks, and they 
followed them. They followed his track along Galisteo Creek [29:34], where 
he went along the bed. They followed them to the mouth, where the tracks 
went into the waters of the Rio Grande. 

They went back to their pueblo and they held a meeting that next night. 
And the old men said to the old men: ‘‘The snake has gone. What are we 
going to have of those things which he gave us? He has gone away. Now we 
also must be going away.’’ And they all went down to Santo Domingo Pueblo 
[29:109], where they settled. 


Bandelier saw an Indian saint-painting at Galisteo. 

There exist to-day paintings on buffalo hide executed by Indians of the 
Pueblos. I photographed in 1882 a picture of ‘‘ Nuestra Sefiora de Begonia’”’ at. 
Galisteo [29:40], which bore the date of 1808. Artistically, these paintings are 
worthless, still they indicate progress over the decorations of pottery.! 

Galisteo Pueblo [29:39] was abandoned sometime between 1782 
and 1794 on account of the hostilities of the Comanche and the 
presence of smallpox.’ 

See [29:40], [29:34], [29:44], [29:45], and Tano (Names oF 
TRIBES AND PEOPLES, page 576). 

[29:40] (1) Eng. Galisteo settlement. (< Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Galisteo, see [29:39]. 

This is the present Mexican village of Galisteo, 14 miles west 
of Galisteo Pueblo ruin [29:39]. How old this settlement is the 
writer has not been able to learn. See [29:39], [29:34], [29:44]. 

[29:41] (1) San Cristébal Arroyo. (< Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Arroyo de San Cristébal ‘Saint Christopher gulch’. 
=Eng. (1). ‘* Arroyo de San Cristobal”.* The arroyo takes its 
name from the former pueblo of San Cristébal [29:45], q. v. 

[29:42] (1) Eng. Cafioncito settlement. (< Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Cafioncito ‘little canyon’. =Eng. (1). 

This is a small Mexican settlement in the canyon [29:37], q. v. 
[29:43] (1) Eng. Kennedy settlement, a family name. =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Kennedy. (< Eng.). =Eng. (1). 

This settlement has been established since the completion of 
the railroads. 

[29:44] (1) Span. ‘‘ Arroyo de los Angeles”.4 This means ‘arroyo of 
the angels’. Cf. Span. (2). 

(2) Span. ‘‘ Arroyo del Infierno”.4 This means ‘hell arroyo’. 
Cf. Span. (1). 

Two ridges parallel to each other, surmounted by shaggy crests called [in 
Span.] ‘crestones,’ traverse the Galisteo plain [Santa Fe Plain (Large Fea- 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. I, p. 218, 1890. 
2Tbid., pt. 11, p. 102, note, 1892. 

3Tbid., p. 103. 

4Ibid., p. 100. 
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tures), page 104] from east to west; one of them lies 6 miles south of Lamy 
[29:38], the other on the southern limits of the basin (Santa Fe plain [Large 
Features]). It [the latter] isa bleak and arid level, just as Espejo has de- 
scribed it. The northern base of the northern creston is hugged by a danger- 
ous torrent, the Arroyo de los Angeles, frequently, and more appropriately, 
called Arroyo del Infierno. About a mile and a half from the modern Galisteo 
settlement [29:40], on the north bank of this treacherous dry creek, lie the 
ruins of the Tanos village called T’a-ge Uing-ge [29:40], and by the Spaniards 
Santa Cruz de Galisteo.! 


See [29:34], (29:39, [29:40]. 

[29:45] (1) Tano Tewa ‘‘ Yam-p’-ham-ba”.? ‘* Yam P’ham-ba”? (given 
as the name of San Crist6bal [15:unlocated]). ‘* Yam-p’ham-ba”.4 
‘*Pant-hiém-ba”.® ‘*Yamphamba”.® ‘‘Yam P’hamba”.’ It is 
unfortunate that Bandelier did not obtain the etymology of this 
name, as none of the writer’s informants have known it. What 
the real form is we can only conjecture. Ydémp‘amba@a would 
mean ‘narrow belt of willows’ (ydy,r ‘ willows’; p‘@ ‘narrowness’ 
‘narrow’; ba’a ‘belt’ ‘strip’). Ydmpaba’a would mean ‘burst or 
split willow belt’ (jdy yr ‘willow’; pa ‘burst’ ‘split’ ‘chopped’; 
ba ‘belt’ ‘strip’). See Santa Clara Aiyk‘dyge [15:unlocated]. 

(2) Eng. San Cristébal. (< Span.). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. San Cristébal ‘Saint Christopher’... =Eng. (2), 
**Sant Christébal”,® ‘*Sant Chripstobal”,® ‘‘Sant Xpoval”,?° 
‘¢ Sant Xupal”," ‘*S. Christoval”,” ‘‘ Christoval”,! °‘San Chris- 
téval’’,1* ‘**Christobal”,** ‘*San Cristobel”,'* “‘San Cristéval”,” 
** San Cristoforo”,'® ‘* San Cristoval”.?® 

Hodge” summarizes our knowledge about this pueblo as follows: 


Once the principal [?] pueblo of the Tano [Namers or TrIBEs AND PEOPLES, 
page 576], situated between Galisteo [29:40] and Pecos [29:44], Santa Fe co., 
N. Mex. The natives of this pueblo and of San Lazaro [29:52] were forced 
by hostilities of the Apache, the eastern Keresan tribes, and the Pecos to 


1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 100, 1892. 

2Tbid., pt. 1, p. 125, 1890, 

8Tbid., pt. 1, p. 83. 

4Tbid., p. 103. 

5Bandelier, Gilded Man, p. 221, 1898. 

6 Hewett, General View, p. 597, 1905 (following Bandelier). 
7Hewett, Communautés, p. 38, 1908 (following Bandelier). 
8 Sosa (1591) in Doc. Inéd., XV, p. 251 et seq., 1871. 

9 Ofiate (1598), ibid., XvI, p. 114. 

10Tbid., p. 259. 

11 Thid., p. 258. 

12/—)’Anville, Map Amér. Septentrionale, 1746. 

13Crépy, Map Amér. Septentrionale, ca. 1783. 

14 Alcedo, Dic. Geog., I, p. 557, 1786. 

15 Arrowsmith, Map N. A., 1795, ed. 1814. 

15 Meline, Two Thousand Miles, p. 220, 1867. 

17 Bandelier in Archxol. Inst. Papers, Amer. ser., I, p. 101, 1881. 
13 Columbus Memorial Vol., p. 155, 1893. 

19 Twitchell in Santa Fe New Mexican, Sept. 22, 1910. 

20 Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 428, 1910. 
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transfer their pueblos to the vicinity of San Juan [11:San Juan Pueblo], 
where the towns were rebuilt under the same names (Bancroft, Ariz. and N. 
Mex., p. 186, 1889). [See San Cristébal [15:unlocated] and San Lazaro [15: 
unlocated]; see also map 29A]. This removal (which was more strictly to a 
place called Pueblito [15:25], near the present Potrero [15:unlocated], about 
2 miles east of Santa Cruz [15:19], on the Rio Santa Cruz [15:18] ), occurred 
after the pueblo revolt of 1680, and prior to 1692, at which latter date the 
natives were found by Vargas in their new locality. The pueblo was aban- 
doned in 1694, but was later reoccupied, and was finally deserted in 1696, after 
the murder of their missionary in June of that year. Most of their descend- 
ants are now living among the Hopi of Arizona. 


Bandelier says of San Cristdébal: 


East of Galisteo [29:39], on the borders of the basin [Santa Fe Plain (Large 
Features), page 104], in a picturesque valley surrounded by woods and supplied 
with permanent water, stand the ruins of Yam-p’ham-ba or San Cristobal 
(plate 1, fig. 22 [of Bandelier’s Final Report, pt. 1, 1892]). It was inhabited 
until 1680, and formed a ‘visita’ dependent upon the parish of Galisteo [29:39]; 
and in that year it had eight hundred inhabitants. After the expulsion of 
the Spaniards, the Tanos of San Cristobal settled in the vicinity of Santa Cruz 
[15:19] . . . as already related.’ Most of their descendants are now among 
the Moquis [Hopi]. On the other side of the Arroyo de San Cristobal 
[29:41], which runs at the foot of the gentle slope on which the pueblo stands, 
lies another group of ruins. The pueblo proper still shows many of its walls, 
and it is plain to see that they were generally 0.27 m. (11 inches) thick, and 
made of thin plates of sandstone. The second ruin, which lies a short distance 
southwest of the other, is reduced to compact mounds of earth. The stream 
[29:41] has manifestly carried away a part of it, but it is not possible to 
determine whether this occurred recently or in olden times. The appearance 
of the mounds denotes long decay, and it may be that they are older than the 
historic San Cristobal. There are two estufas, while the village proper shows 
but one; but it is not certain whether this was the only one, as not all the 
estufas were round, and not all were subterraneous. Still, the round form 
seems to have been the ‘archaic’ one, where it was possible to excavate for the 
purpose. I suspect that the group of mounds southwest of the principal ruins 
are the remains of an older village, abandoned prior to the other. The church 
was built of the same material as the pueblo, thin plates of sandstone, but the 
walls were more substantial. In 1882 the rear part of it was still standing to 
the height of about four meters. It is a chapel only, measuring 16.0 by 7.4 
meters (523 by 24} feet). In front of it lies a churchyard, and other buildings 
seem to have been appended to it on the south. The main pueblo stands 
between the chapel and the more ruined vestiges on the south side of the arroyo 
[29:41], another indication that the latter were forsaken at an earlier date, 
perhaps before San Cristobal had been visited by the Spaniards. The first 
authentic visit by a Spaniard was made in 1690, by Gaspar Castafio de Sosa, 
who gave the village the name by which it still continues to be known.! 
San Cristobal lies in what might be called a sheltered nook. There is little 
cultivable ground contiguous to it, but at a very short distance, on the edge of 
the Galisteo plain [Santa Fe Plain (Large Features), page 104], there is tillable 
land that can also be irrigated. The site is not favorable for observation, but 
the heights surrounding it afford good lookouts. For defense the houses had 
to suffice, and there are traces of a double stone wall connecting several of 





1 “ Memoria del Descubrimiento, p. 247 et seq.”,—BANDELIER, Final Report, pt. m, p. 104, 1892. 
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the edifices. On the whole, the buildings seem to have been smaller than 
usual, and nowhere could I see indications of greater height than two stories. 
It has in fact the appearance of a pueblo of to-day; whereas the ruins on 
the south bank of the arroyo belong to the compact, older pueblo type.! 

Doctor Spinden states that he reached San Cristébal by driving 
south from Lamy [29:38] over a private ranch road about 5 miles. 
He says that the ruin is chiefly on the north side of the arroyo 
[29:41], and that the ruins of the church are on the same side. 

Bandelier also noticed stone inclosures at San Cristébal, refer- 
ence to which will be found in the quotation from that author 
under [29:52] (2). 

Bandelier noticed these inclosures at [29:79] also. 

See San Crist6bal [15:unlocated], San Lazaro [29:49], and [15:un- 
located], Tsewasi [15:24], Jiyk‘dygi [15:unlocated], Ok‘ omboud 
[15:unlocated], Tano (NamxEs or TRIBES AND PEOPLES), p. 576, 
and Hano [Unmapped]. 

[29:46] (1) Eng. Jara ATHOTE: (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Arroyo Jara ‘willow gulch’. =Eng. (1). ‘‘Arroyo: 
Jara.”? 

This gulch is said by) Mr. H.C. Torte, of Santa Fe, to enter 
Galisteo Creek [29:34] slightly below Kennedy [29:43]. 

[29:47] (1) Tano Tewa ‘‘Tze-man Tu-o.”* This name is not known to 
the writer’s informants; they can not etymologize it or even make 
plausible suggestions as to its meaning. Zsemdnto’?’* would mean 
‘place where the eagle’s hand or claw is inside or in’ (¢se ‘eagle’; 
may ‘hand’; to ‘to be in’; 72% locative and adjective-forming 
postfix). . 

(2) Span. ‘Pueblo Colorado.”* This means ‘red pueblo’, but 
why this name is applied is not stated by Bandelier. 

On the southern border of the Galisteo basin [Santa Fe plain [Large Feat- 
ures, page 104]] there are three more ruins, lying in a line from east to west. I 
visited none of these, but the Tanos of Santo Domingo [28:109], who claim that 
they were villages of their tribe, gave me their names. The Pueblo Colorado 
was called Tze-man Tu-o; the Pueblo Blanco [29:48] bore the name of Ka-ye Pu; 
the next [29:50] was called Shé, and they are all within 3 to 5 miles south 
and southeast of the town of Galisteo [29:40]. From descriptions by persons 
who have seen them frequently I gather that they belonged to the communal 
type, and were villages of reasonable size for Pueblos. I have seen some arti- 
ficial objects purporting to have come from these ruins consisting of stone axes 
and coarsely glazed pottery.* 


The ruin is, of course, located only approximately; it is assumed 
that Bandelier names the three ruins in order from east to west. 
Cf. [29:48] and [29:50]. 

1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 103-105, 1892. 


2U.8. Geological Survey, RedoliMatieahcs Map, New Mexico, Lamy sheet, 1894. 
3 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 106. 
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[29:48] (1) Tano Tewa ‘‘Ka-ye Pu.”! This name is not known to the 
writer’s informants; they can not etymologize it, but suggest that 
the first part is perhaps intended for k‘ajé ‘fetish’ ‘idol’; ‘* Pu” 
might be for pu ‘base’ ‘rump’ ‘ root’, for pu ‘jack rabbit’, or for 
any of many other forms of similar sound. 

(2) Span. ‘‘ Pueblo Blanco.”! This means ‘white pueblo’. The 
reason that this name is applied is not stated by Bandelier. See 
quotation from Bandelier under [29:47] (2). 

The ruin is, of course, located only approximately; it is assumed 
that Bandelier names the three villages in order from east to west. 
Cf. [29:47] and [29:50]. 

[29:49] Span. ‘*‘ Arroyo del Chorro.”? This means ‘arroyo of the jet 
of water’ or ‘arroyo of the gushing water’. Why the name is 
applied is not known. 

None of the maps locate an arroyo by this name, but according 
to a description by Mr. H. C. Yontz of Santa Fe, it is certainly 
the same as the long nameless arroyo shown on certain maps.® 
The arroyo shown on [29] is copied from the two maps referred 
to. It seems clear that the arroyo, or a branch of it, begins 
between the Ortiz Mountains [29:72] andthe Golden Mountains 
[29:73], and is therefore the same arroyoas that on which Pueblo 
Largo [29:51] is situated. For Bandelier’s description of Pueblo 
Largo, see [29:51] (2). It will be noted that in this excerpt 
Bandelier does not even state definitely whether the arroyo on 
which Pueblo Largo [29:51] is situated is the same as the chief 
arroyo of the cafada mentioned. No name is given to either 
arroyo or canada, and one is left to conjecture where they have 
their outlets. An examination of the maps and information 
obtained from Mr. H. C. Yontz have led to placing the arroyo 
and pueblos tentatively on [29]. See [29:51] and [29:52]. 

[29:50] Tano Tewa ‘*‘ Ché”;* not identified by Bandelier with [29:50] 
though it is evidently the same. ‘* Pueblo de Shé”.® ‘*Shé”.® 
This name is not known to my informants; they suggest that it 
may be for fee ‘ladder’ ‘ stairway,’ but they never have heard of 
a pueblo ruin so called. There is no noun in Tewa which has the 
form fe, but there are many words which begin in ¢s, fs, ¢/, or 
if, and have a similar vowel. 

See quotation from Bandelier, containing reference to Shé, 
under [29:47) (2). 

1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 106, 1892. 

2Tbid., p. 105. 

3U. S. Geographical Surveys West of the 100th Meridian, Parts of Central New Mexico, atlas 
sheet No. 77, Expeditions of 1874, ’75, ’76, ’77 and ’78. U. S. Geological Survey, Reconnaissance 

Map, New Mexico, San Pedro sheet, 1892. 

4 Dilixencias sobre la solizitud del cuerpo del venerable Pe Fray Ger6énimo de la Llana, 1759 MS., 
vol. 5,” cited by Bandelier, op.cit., p. 259, note. 


5 Bandelier in Ritch, N. Mex., p. 201, 1885. 
6 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 106, 1892. 
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The ruin is, of course, located only approximately; it is assumed 
that Bandelier names the three villages in order from east to 
west. Cf. [29:47], [29:48]. 

[29:51] (1) Tano Tewa ‘‘Hishi”.t ‘*Hish-i”.2 This name is not 
known to the informants. It is suspected that it is Bandelier’s 
spelling for hej (mineral gender, sing.) or hejiny (vegetal 
gender, sing.) ‘long’; ’oywihe iy would mean ‘long pueblo’ 
(’onwz ‘pueblo’), being an exact translation of Span. (2), below. 

(2) Span. ‘‘Pueblo Largo”.* This means ‘long pueblo’; cf. 
Tano Tewa (1), above. 


The Galisteo plain [Santa Fe Plain (Large Features), page 104] is bordered 
on the west by the Sierra de Dolores [Ortiz Mountains [29:72]]; south of 
this mountain rises the Sierra de San Francisco [Golden Mountains [29:73] ]; 
and a long waterless valley, running from east to west, separates the two 
ranges. This arid cafiada is partly covered with coniferous trees, though in 
most places it is grassy, and haunted by antelopes. 

A little beyond the entrance to it lies the ‘Pueblo Largo’, called by the 
Tanos [of Santo Domingo] Hish-i,—a large ruin indicating a considerable vil- 
lage situated on both sides of a mountain torrent [[29:49]?]. The main por- 
tion of the ruins is to the north of the arroyo, and, asat San Cristobal [29:49], 
the water has washed it, chiefly on the south side, exposing some of the rooms. 
They are usually 2.8 to 3.5 m. long by 2.1 to 2.8 m. wide (average in feet, 93 
by 7); the walls are 0.25 m. (10 inches) thick, made of thin plates of sand- 
stone. The village formed several quadrangles, and it may have accommo- 
dated 1,500 people, upon the supposition that both sides of the arroyo were 
occupied simultaneously. 

The southern ruins, however, show more and apparently longer decay than 
the northern, and it is not safe to assume for Hish-i any comparatively large 
population. At least five estufas can be detected within the squares of large 
court-yards formed by the edifices. In the neighborhood of one of these 
estufas there is a very peculiar arrangement of ten stones, in three parallel 
lines. 

The stones are parallelopipeds, or prisms about 0.75 m. (34 inches) long by 
0.30 to 0.40 wide, and 0.20 to 0.30 broad. Two-thirds of their length is set in 
the ground so that only about 0.25 m. protrudes; they stand at quite regular 
intervals and two of them are connected by a row of smaller stones set on 
edge. Their proximity to an estufa renders the presence and arrangement of 
these slabs mysterious, but they resemble common headstones on graves, 
Still, I could not ascertain that anything had been discovered beneath one of 
them which has been excavated. Their shape was not artificial, but due to 
natural cleavage alone, as I satisfied myself by inspecting a rocky hill near by, 
where ledges of the same material crop out. 

Whether the Pueblo Largo was occupied within historical times I am unable 
to answer. In 1630 Fray Alonzo de Benavides stated that the Tanos occupied 
five pueblos.* This number [five pueblos] agrees with the historically known 








1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. I, p. 125, 1890; Hewett, General View, p. 597, 1905. 

2 Bandelier, op. cit., pt. II, p. 106, 1892. 

3Tbid., pt. 1, p. 125; pt. 11, p. 106, Hewett, op. cit. 

4“ Memorial, p. 24. He ascribesto the Tanos 4,000 souls. I hold this estimate to be reasonable, 
although probably a little above the true number. Eight hundred inhabitants isa high average.’”’— 
BANDELIER, op. cit., pt. 1, p. 107. 
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villages of the Tanos, provided San Marcos [Kun fe® onwrkej [29:unlocated ]} 
and the Cienega [29:22] were inhabited by them, and not by the Queres 
[Keresans]. If, however, San Marcos and the Cienega belonged to the latter 
tribe, there would be room for Hish-i among the historical settlements. 


See [29:49. ] 

[29:52] (1) Tano Tewa ‘‘I-pe-re”.? ‘‘Ipera”.? The Tewa_ in- 
formants do not know this name and cannot suggest even a 
plausible etymology. Tewa ’¢p‘e/i’? means ‘he breathed it out’ 
(2 ‘he’ ‘it’; p'etz ‘to exhale’). Ped means ‘to lose’, but a form 
ip edi is not possible. All sorts of pronunciations of Bandelier’s 
‘*T-pe-re” have been used with the Tewa, but they can make noth- 
ing of it. 

(2) pan. - oan Liazaro”.*. *‘S. Lazaro”.’ “‘St Lazarus’’.® 
“San Caézaro”.? ‘‘San Lazaro”.® .‘‘San Lasaro”.® The 
name means ‘Saint Lazarus’. 


Six miles west of Galisteo [29:40], on the eastern slopes of the picturesque 
Sierra del Real de Dolores [29: unlocated], and on the southern bank of the 
Arroyo del Chorro [29:49], stand the ruins of I-pe-re, or San Lazaro, another 
Tanos [Tano] village, which was abandoned after the uprising in 1680 and 
never occupied again. The three historic pueblos of the Galisteo group [[29:45], 
[29:39], and [29:52]] thus stand in a line from east to west 11 miles long. 
The ground around San Lazaro ismuch broken. The ruin standson bluffs that 
are not abrupt, and the arroyo [29:49] winds around their base. The dispo- 
sition of the buildings is similar to that at San Cristobal [29:45] and traces of 
stone walls connecting them with each other are visible. It seems to have 
been smaller than either Galisteo [29:39] or San Cristobal [29:45], and was 
built of stones. The houses were so disposed as partly to encompass an ellip- 
tical enclosure of stone built around a slight depression. The perimiter of the 
enclosure is about 140 meters (460 feet). Only two buildings appear to have 
been connected with it, and in the depression which the wall surrounds are 
still two circular sunken areas of small dimensions. At San Cristobal [29:45] 
there are also, in connection with some of the mounds, enclosures made of 
roughly piled stones. I can only suggest a probable object of these unusual 
structures. The Tanos possessed flocks, mostly sheep, and the enclosures may 
have served for keeping them in safety over night. Quite analogous enclos- 
ures of stones, usually reared against the steep acclivity of a mesa or other height, 
so as to require building only three sides, are made by shepherds in treeless 
districts. The stone enclosures at San Lazaro and San Cristobal [29:49] may 
have been constructed for the same purpose. Both villages were very much 
exposed to attacks by the Apaches from the side of the plains as well as from 
the mountains west of the Galisteo basin Santa Fe piain [Large Features, 
page 104]]"°. 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 0, pp. 106, 107 and note, 1892. 

2Tbid., pt. I, p. 125, 1890; pt. 11, pp. 83, 105. 

3 Hewett: General View, p. 597, 1905; Communauteés, p. 38, 1908. 

4 Vetancurt (1696) in Teatro Mex., pt. Il, p. 324, 1871. 

5 D’Anville, Map Amér. Septentrionale, 1746. 

6 Kitchin, Map N. A., 1787. 

7 Bandelier in Ritch, N. Mex., p. 201, 1885. 

8 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 125, 1890; pt. 11, 83, 105, 1892; Hewett: General View, op. cit., 
Communauteés, p. 32. 

9 Ladd, Story of N. Mex., p. 92, 1891. 

10 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 105-06. 
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Mr. H. C. Yontz of Santa Fe, who is familiar with San Lazaro 
Pueblo ruin, makes the statement that it lies on the arroyo [29:49], 
2 miles south of Ortiz settlement [29:62]. A short distance north- 
east of the ruin, according to Mr. Yontz, there is a cave 45 feet 
high, which extends inward 25 feet. Mr. Yontz says that this 
cave is well known to the Mexicans who live in the vicinity. This 
may be what Bandelier refers to when hesays: ‘‘ Sacrificial caves 
are spoken of in the vicinity of Cerrillos [29:53].” 1 

For a discussion of the history of the San Lazaro people after 
the abandonment of their pueblo, see [15:24] and [29:45]. See also 
[29:49] and Tano (NAMES OF TRIBES AND PEOPLES, page 576). 

[29:53] (1) Eng. Cerrillos settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Cerrillos ‘the hills’, referring to [29:54]. =Eng. (1.) 
‘“*Cerrillos.”? ‘** Los Cerrillos.” 

This settlement is said to antedate the building of the railroad, 
and to be the nearest railroad station to the Turquoise Mines 
[29:55]. See [29:54] and Petrified forest somewhere south of 
Cerrillos [29 :unlocated]. 

[29:54] (1) Kunyepiyy ‘turquoise mountains’ (kun px ‘turquoise;? . 
piyy ‘mountain’ ‘large hill’). =Cochiti (2). So named because 
of the presence of turquoise [29:55]. 

(2) Cochiti p?wamekot'e ‘turquoise mountains’ (fPwame ‘tur- 
quoise ’; hot’ ¢ ‘mountain’). =Tewa(1). So called because of the 
presence of turquoise at [29:55]. : 

(3) Eng. Cerrillos Hills. (<Span.). =Span. (4). Perhaps 
thought of by most people as being named from the settlement 
[29:53], although the opposite is the case. 

(4) Span. Los Cerrillos ‘the hills’ ‘the little mountains.’ 
= Eng. (3). Bandelier* speaks of ‘‘the Cerrillos ... rich in 
ore, and containing beautiful green and blue turquoises.” See 
[29:53], [29:55]. 

[29:55] (1) Kun pxive, Kun pek' ondiwe ‘place of turquoise’ ‘place 
where turquoise is dug’ (kun px ‘turquoise’; ’Zwe locative; k'onr 
‘to dig’). =Cochiti (2), Span. (3). Eng. (4). 

(2) Cochiti &’wamekotfu ‘turquoise mountainous place’ 
(fPwame ‘turquoise’; ko as in k’ot'e ‘mountain’; ¢fu locative). 
= Tewa (1), Eng. (8), Span. (4). 

(3) Eng. Turquoise Mines. =Tewa (1), Cochiti (2), Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Las Minas de Turquesa, Las Minas de Chalchihuite 
‘the turquoise mines’. =Tewa (1), Cochiti (2), Eng. (3). 

This is the famous place of turquoise mines, and is said to be 
the only place in the Rio Grande drainage in New Mexico where 








1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 115, 1892. 

2 Tbid., p. 108, 1892. 

3 Hewett, Communautés, p. 38, 1908. 

4In Papers Archzol. Inst. Amer., Amer. ser., I, p. 89, 1881. 
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turquoise, valued so highly by the Pueblo Indians, is found. The 
turquoise deposits are said to have belonged formerly to the Tano 
Tewa and adjacent Keresans, especially to the inhabitants of San 
Marcos Pueblo [Aun rx’ onwikesi [29:unlocated]]. Strings of tur- 
quoise beads still form a standard of value for trading. Although 
deprived of the turquoise deposits by the whites, Indians, especially 
from Santo Domingo [28:109], are said to sneak to the locality of 
the mines at night and try to steal turquoise from the dumps. The 
mines are 3 miles north of Cerrillos [29:53]. They are said to be 
the property of the American Turquoise Company. Some of the 
best known of the mines are the Tiffany, Cash Entry, and Bluebell. 
Bandelier says of the turquoise deposits and mines: 


The inferior kalaite, met with in New Mexico, was liked as well [by the 
Indians] as the bluest turquoise from Asia Minor would have been.! 

The Tanos held the veins of turquoise, or kalaite, at the Cerrillos [[29:53] 
or [29:54]], about 20 miles southwest of the present Santa Fé [29:5].? 

Near San Marcos [Kun px’ onwikeji [29:unlocated]] lies the celebrated local- 
ity of Callaite, called popularly the ‘turquoise mines’. The turquoises are 
imbedded in a white porphyritic rock, and a high authority on gems, Mr. 
George F. Kunz, has informed me that the New Mexican turquoise bears 
greater resemblance to the Egyptian than to the Persian specimens of that 
mineral. Beautiful stones have been found occasionally;* also very large 
masses of an inferior quality. The Tanos of Santo Domingo regard them- 
selves as the owners of the site, and visit it frequently to procure the stones 
that are so much esteemed by them. As to the popular belief in ancient 
mining of turquoises, it is, like many others of the kind, a myth. The 
Tanos obtained the mineral by knocking it out of the rock with stone mauls, 
axes, and hammers, many of which have been found in this locality. They also 
dug and burrowed, but their excavations were made at random, and went but 
little beneath the surface. Still less did the Spaniards compel the Indians 
to ‘mine’ the turquoise for them. Very little attention was paid by the 
whites to the green and blue stones, the latter of which are comparatively rare; 
since they regarded the New Mexican callaite as of a base quality, and 
therefore as of no commercial value. Nevertheless, the turquoises of the 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 14, 1890. 

2Tbid., p. 163. 

3‘*Some exceptionally handsome ones are in possession of my friend, Abraham Spiegelberg, in 
Santa Fé.’’—Ibid., note. 

4“This wasalready noticed by the members of Coronado’s expedition. (Relacion del Suceso de la 
Jornada, p. 320.) It is strange that none of the chroniclers of that journey mention the turquoise 
locality at Cerillos. Neither does Espejo, who visited the Tanos. Castafio (Memoria, p. 248) speaks 
of the mineral (ores) found there by some of his men: ‘Truxo metales mui buenos, al parecer.’ 
Ofiate also is silent, or at least makes no account of the green stones. In the documents of 1636, con- 
cerning the violent strife then going on between Governor Martinez de Baeza and the Franciscan 
priests in New Mexico, the latter accuse him of collecting tribute in an abusive manner; but they 
mention only pifion nuts, hides, and cotton mantles. Fray Pedro Zambrano, Carta al Virey, MS. 
Fray Antonio de Ybargaray, Carta al Virey, MS.: ‘Porque desde que entro en el gouierno solamte a 
atendido 4 su aprouechamiento, y este con gran exceso y dafio de todas estas prouinas en el trabajo 
excesivo que a dado 4 estos pobres resien combertidos en mucha cantidad de mantas, y paramentos 
que a mandado hazer y pintar, y assimismo cantidad de camicas que les a echo buscar y resgatar, y 
eantidad de Pifiones que les a echo a earrear.’ Carta al Virey, del Custodio y de los Definidores del 
Nuevo Mexico, MS. Fray Andres Suarez, Carta & su Magestad, Nambé, October 234, 1647, MS. In none 
of these severe accusations against the governors is the mining of turquoises or of any other mineral 
mentioned; neither do the Indians themselves speak of it in their depositions of the years 1680, and 
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Cerillos were quite a resource for the Tanos, so far as aboriginal commerce 
went.! 

The turquoise deposits of this locality are discussed in a min- 
eralogical way by Waldemar Lindgren.? On page 164 of the work 
here referred to is a map of the Cerillos [29:53], Ortiz [29:62], 
and San Pedro [29:77] mining districts. On page 163 it is stated: 
‘‘At the north end of the Cerillos Hills [29:54] is the Tiffany tur- 
quoise mine which has produced considerable quantities of this 
gem.” The Indians pay much attention to the purity of the tur- 
quoise, but little to the color. The locality is responsible for 
some of the names of [29:54] and San Marcos Pueblo ruin 
(Kun pe’ onwikej? (29 :unlocated]), q. v. See also Turquoise, under 
MINERALS. 

as 5 et . ° . rts 
[29:56] Tsekuk‘ondiwe ‘place where the white stone is dug’ (tsz 
‘whiteness’ ‘white’; kw ‘stone’; kon ‘to dig’; Zwe locative). 
The informants believe that tseku is the same as tsegiku ‘ gyp- 
sum’ (see under Mrinpras), but are not sure. They say that 
£ aay ie 
this place is called always Tsxku-. 

Tewa and Keresan Indians visit this place, getting there white 
stone, which is used for whitewashing the walls of pueblo houses. 
The place is described as a gulch entering Galisteo Creek [29:34] 
from the north, about half-way: between Cerrillos [29:53] and 
Domingo [29:60]. Mr. K. A. Fleischer has visited the place, 
which he describes as follows: ‘‘The gypsum gulch is very steep 
and deep. There are white and also red rocks along it. A longer 
gulch enters the Galisteo Creek [29:34] from the north a short 
distance west of the gypsum gulch.” Cf. [29:28]. 

[29:57] (1) Eng. Rosario settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Rosario ‘rosary’. =Eng. (1). 

This settlement consists of a section-house and a couple of 
other houses by the railroad on the north side of Galisteo Creek 
[29:34]. Mr. Fleischer states that it is a short distance below 
the gypsum gulch [29:56]. 

1681, Diario de la Retirada, fol. 32. Interrogatorios de varios Indios de los Pueblos Alzados, 1681, MS. 
Otermin, Ynterrogatorio de Preguntas, 1681, MS. Also Deciaracion de vn Indio Picuri, 1688, MS. In 
1626, Fray Gerdénimo de Zarate Salmeron wrote about the turquoises of New Mexico, Relaciones de 
todas las cosas que en el Nuevo México se han visto y sabido, MS., par. 34: ‘ Y minas de Chalchihuites 
que los Yndios benefician desde su gentilidad, que para ellos son Diamantes y piedras preciosas, De 
todo esto se rien los Espafioles que alla estén.’ The term ‘minas’, in older Spanish, is used to desig- 
nate the localities where minerals are found, equivalent to the German ‘ Fundorte,’ and not worked 
mines, in the English sense of the term, or the French. This has caused a misunderstanding which 
misled the majority of prospectors. Vetancurt, Crénica, p. 286: ‘Hay minas de plata, de cobre, de 
azabache, de piedra iman4, y una de talco transparente 4 modo de yeso, que lo sacan como tablas, 
y adornan las ventanas con ellas como si fueran de crist4l.’ No mention is made of turquoises. 
Benavides, Memorial, 1630, p. 44: ‘Toda esta gente [the Pueblos] . . . con gargantillas y oregeras de 
turquesas, que tienen minas dellas, y las labran, aunque imperfectamente.’—BANDELIER, Final 
Report, pt. 0, p. 94, note, 1892. 


1Tbid., pp. 93-94 and notes. 
2Ore Deposits of New Mexico, pp. 163-64, 166-67, 1910. 
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[29:58] Santo Domingo ‘‘Gi-pu-y” Pueblo ruin, see [28:117]. 

[29:59] Span. Hoya de la Piedra Parada ‘dell of the standing rock’. 

What rock is referred to is not known. This dell is south or 
southeast of Span. Hoya Apache [29:30]. 

[29:60] Domingo settlement, see [28:115]. 

[29:61] Santo Domingo Pueblo, see [28:109]. 

[29:62] (1) Eng. Ortiz settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Ortiz, a Span. family name. =Eng. (1). 

This settlement appears to give one of the names to the moun- 
tains [29:72]. 

[29:63] Cochiti Hatftyrafoma Pueblo ruin, see [28 :102]. 

[29:64] Borrego Creek, see [28:104]. 

[29:65] (1) San Felipe(?) ‘‘ Comitre.”! 

‘La Provincia de los Cheres [Keresans] con los pueblos de Castixes, llamados 
Sant Phelipe y de Comitre.’ We find here in a corrupted form the Indian 
names both of the pueblo [29:66] and of the round mesa [29:65] at the foot 
of which it stood. ‘Castixes’ is a corruption of Kat-ist-ya, and ‘Comitre’ 
stands for Ta-mi-ta. The error was probably made in copying the document 
for the press.” 

(2) San Felipe ‘‘Ta-mi-ta.”* From what Bandelier states,‘ it is 
evident that he obtained this name and ‘the tradition in which it 
occurs from a San Felipe informant. No etymology is given. 

This is a small, black mesa, east of the Rio Grande and north of 
Tunque Arroyo [29:70]. ‘*‘ The mesa of Ta-mi-ta, a height in the 
shape of a truncated cone, nearly opposite San Felipe [29:69], on 
the east bank of the Rio Grande.”* See [29:61]. 

[29:66] (1) San Felipe and Cochiti Katftyafoma ‘old San Felipe’ 
(Katftra ‘San Felipe Pueblo’; fdma ‘old’), according to Ban- 
delier, although the present writer did not get information to that 
effect as he did in the case of [29:63]. See quoted forms under 
[29:69]. 

(2) Span. San Felipe ‘Saint Philip’. See quoted forms under 
[29:69]. 

Bandelier has determined that this is a historical village of the 
San Felipe Indians, having been abandoned by them at the end of 
the seventeenth century. According to the same authority it was 
the second pueblo of Katfta of the San Felipe Indians. Only 
a paragraph from Bandelier is here quoted; the reader is referred 
to [29:69] for a fuller treatment of San Felipe and its former 
sites. 


Not a trace is left of the old pueblo [29:66] near the round mesa of Ta-mi-ta 
[29:65]. The village, the church, and its convent have completely disappeared. 











1Obediencia y Vassalaje de San Juan Baptista (1598), p. 114, quoted and identified with ‘‘ Ta-mi-ta”’ 
by Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 189, note, 1892, 

2Bandelier, ibid. 

3Tbid., pp. 188-90. 

4Ibid., p. 188. 
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The floods of the Tunque [29:70], on the northern border of which it stood, 
have combined with those of the Rio Grande to obliterate every trace. Pot- 
sherds may occasionally be picked up in the fields near by, or on the sandy 
hillocks; but I have not been fortunate enough to find any. Only tradition 
and documentary information enable us to identify the place.? 

See [28:102], [29:68], [29:69], [29:66]. 

[29:67] (1) Zs~wiue, Tsiwrrkwaje, Tsikwaje ‘basalt point’ * basalt 
point height’ ‘basalt height’ (¢sz ‘basalt’; wz ‘horizontally 
projecting point’; kwaje ‘height’). The form TZsywi refers 
especially to the projecting point of mesa where the ruin [29:68] 
stands. Cf. Tewa (2), Tewa (3). 

(2) Minkweusigets~witr, Nankweigets~wisikwaje, Ninkwesige- 
tsikwaje, Niynkwesigekwaje ‘San Felipe basalt point’ ‘San Felipe 
basalt point height’ ‘San Felipe basalt height’ ‘San Felipe height’ - 
(Minkwewtige, see [29:69]; ts~wiuz, etc., as in ‘Tewa (1), above). 
Cf. Tewa (1), Tewa (3). 

(8) fasegetsiwist, pategets~wilikwaje, pategetstkwaje, fastege- 
kwaje ‘Santa Ana basalt point’ ‘Santa Ana basalt point height’ 
‘Santa Ana basalt height’ ‘Santa Ana height’ (fadlege, see 
[29:95]; tstwes2, etc., see Tewa (1), above). ‘This name is applied 
because the mesa also towers above Santa Ana Pueblo [29:95]. 
The use of wiz seems to be due to influence of ‘Tewa (1) and Tewa 
(2). Cf. Eng. (7), Span. (10). 

(4) San Felipe ‘*Tyit-i Tzat-ya”.? This is evidently for some 
San Felipe form equivalent to Cochiti ¢éte ‘north’ plus the 
Keresan word meaning ‘mesa’, which the writer has not recorded; 
the whole name evidently means ‘north mesa’. Cf. San Felipe 
(5). 48 

(5) San Felipe (%) ‘‘Pt’nyi Chatya”.* This is evidently for 
some San Felipe form equivalent to Cochiti pén ye ‘west’ plus the 
Keresan word meaning ‘mesa’, which the writer has not recorded; 
the whole name evidently means ‘west mesa’. Cf. San Felipe (4). 

(6) Eng. San Felipe Mesa. =Span. (9). Cf. Tewa (2). 

(7) Eng. Santa Ana Mesa. =Span. (10). Cf. Tewa (8). 

(8) Eng. Black Mesa, so called because of its color. ‘* Black 
Mesa”.* 

(9) Span. Mesa de San Felipe ‘San Felipe Mesa’. =Eng. (6). 
Cf. Tewa (2). 

(10) Span. Mesa de Santa Ana ‘Santa Ana Mesa’. =Eng. (7). 
Cf. Tewa (3). So called because it rises just north of the present 
Santa Ana Pueblo [29:95] and because the ruins of two old Santa 
Ana Pueblos lie on its summit; see below. 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 190, 1892. 

2Tbid., p. 191. 

3 Hodge in Handbook Inds., pt. 2, 433, 1910. 

4Bandelier, op. cit., p. 190 and note, 192; also Hodge, op. cit. 
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This high, blackish mesa lies west of San Felipe [29:69] and 
north of Santa Ana [29:95]. Bandelier says of it: 


The black mesa of San Felipe is both long and broad, forming a triangular 
plateau which in extent and elevation resembles that [29:1] on which the cone 
of the Tetilla [29:4] rises between Santa Fe [29:5] and Pefia Blanca [29:31]. 
Its width between San Felipe and Santa Ana is about nine miles, and about 
midway there is a considerable elevation, on whose summit stand the ruins 
[29:71] of the second pueblo of Tan-a-ya or Santa Ana.! 

This mesa is also mentioned incidentally in the portions of 
Bandelier’s Final Report quoted under [29:69]. Dr. H. J. 
Spinden has crossed this mesa on an old trail, going from San 
Felipe to Santa Ana. He says: 

. When going over the trail from San Felipe to Santa Ana one has to first 
climb the mesa [29:67] and then cross three small gulches, which have pre- 
cipitous walls on the north side but a gentle slope on the south [cf. the can- 
yons of the Pajarito Plateau, which show this same geologically unexplained 
peculiarity]. Then a larger, deeper canyon is crossed, and at the bottom of 
this I sawapictograph. At the brink of the mesa above Santa Ana Pueblo 
[29:95] there isa pile of stones 10 feet high and 20 feet or so in diameter. 
The trail is well worn that ascends the mesa side to this pile. No prayer- 
plumes were noticed on the stone-pile. The pile is in plain sight from Santa 
Ana Pueblo. The trail passes just south of the pile, around it. 


On this mesa three pueblo ruins are known to exist; two which 
were former pueblos of the Santa Ana people, [29:87] and [29:88], 
and one, [29:68], which was a former village of the San Felipe. 
See also [29:69], [29:95], [29:65]. 

[29:68] (1) Wéykweeige onwiket ‘San Felipe Pueblo ruin’ (Wéykwe- 
sige, see [29:69]; ’onwikejt ‘pueblo ruin’ <’oywi ‘pueblo’, kejz 
‘old’ postpound). This is the only former San Felipe pueblo of 
which the Tewa know; they know of it because it is so conspicu- 
ous. Cf. Tewa (2), Tewa (3), Cochiti (4), San Felipe (5). 

(2) Tstwis?oywike)t, Tstwisikwajeoywikeji, Tsikwajeonwikest 
‘basalt point pueblo ruin’ ‘basalt point height pueblo ruin’ 
‘basalt height pueblo ruin’; Zs7w2z, etc., see [29:67]; onwikee 
‘pueblo ruin’ <’oyw2 ‘pueblo’, kejz ‘old’ postpound). Cf. Tewa 
(1), Tewa (8). 

(3) Minkweugetsiwinr onwikei, Ninkweigetsywimikwaje op- 
wikejt, Naynkwerigetsikwaje oywikejt, Ninkwesigehwajeonwikest 
‘San Felipe basalt point pueblo ruin’ ‘San Felipe basalt point 
height pueblo ruin’ ‘San Felipe basalt height pueblo ruin’ ‘San 
Felipe height pueblo ruin’ (Vdéykweige, see [29:69]; tsqwiuz, 
etc., see [29:67]; ’onwikeje ‘pueblo ruin’ <’oywi ‘pueblo’, kejz 
‘old’ postpound). Cf. Tewa (1), Tewa (2), Cochiti (4), San 
Felipe (5). 


——- 
1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 194, 1892. 
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(4) Cochiti Aatftpaféma ‘old San Felipe’ (Aatftya, see 
[29:69]; {dma Sold’). =San Felipe (5). 

(5) San Felipe presumably Adiftya, see [29:69]. =Cochiti 
(4). For quoted forms see under [26:69]. 

(6) Eng. San Felipe. (<Span.). =Span. (7). 

(7) Span. San Felipe ‘Saint Philip’. =Eng. (6). For quoted 
forms see under [29:69]. 

This pueblo appears to have been built by the San Felipe 
Indians some time between 1683 and 1693. In 1693 Vargas found 
them already inhabiting it. A church was built at the pueblo 
after 1694, the ruins of which at the present day can still be seen 
from the Rio Grande Valley below. Some time in the early part 
of the eighteenth century the San Felipe abandoned this pueblo 
and established the pueblo [29:69] which they now inhabit. 
According to San Felipe tradition obtained by Bandelier [29:58] 
is the third pueblo of the San Felipe called Aatftpa. See the 
quotations about this pueblo given under [29:69]. 

[29:69] (1) Wankweuigeonwi ‘pueblo of the place where the earth is 
sticky’ (ndyp ‘earth’; kwe ‘gum’ ‘stickiness’; “2 formative 
particle; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; ’oywi ‘pueblo’). The place is 
so called because the farming lands there are said to be sticky 
and cloddy. The San Felipe people are called regularly Wdéy- ° 
kwevige intowd (iy locative and adjective-forming postfix ; fowd 
‘person’ ‘ people’). 

(2) Tsiwisr’oywy ‘basalt point pueblo’, referring to the mesa 
[29:67] (tst ‘basalt’; wee ‘horizontally projecting point’; ’oywt 
‘pueblo’). The name refers properly to the old San Felipe 
[29:68], q. v. It is applied rarely and incorrectly to [29:69]. 

(3) Picuris ‘‘Thoxtlawiami”:! given as the Picuris name of 
San Felipe Pueblo. 

(4) Isleta ‘‘P’atii’ak”:? given as probably meaning ‘‘deep 
water”. ‘This meaning reminds one of what Bandelier says: 


San Felipe at present is the last of the Queres [Keresan] villages on the Rio 
Grande towards the south, and beyond the defile [29:90] formed by the Black 
Mesa [29:67] on one side. and the high gravelly bluffs above Algodones 
[29:72] on the other, can be seen the beginning of the range of the Tiguas 
[Tiwa]. This [defile] is called ‘La Angostura’, or ‘The Narrows’.? 


See [29:90]. 
(5) Jemez Awilegv’s of obscure etymology (kwile unexplained; 
gt locative). The San Felipe people are called Awileg?ts@af 
(is? af ‘people’). ‘* Wi'-li-gi-i’”.4 = Pecos (6). 
1Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 
2Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 438, 1910). 


8 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 192, and note, 1892. 
4 Hodge, op. cit. 
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(6) Pecos ‘*Wv-li-gi”.t. =Jemez (5). 

(7) Cochiti AKatftya of obscure etymology. =San Felipe (8), 
Sia (9), Laguna (10), Hopi (11). ‘‘ Katiftya”.? 

(8) San Felipe Aatftpa of obscure etymology. =Cochiti (7), 
Sia (9), Laguna (10), Hopi (11). ‘‘Castixes”*® (identified with 
Katftpa by Bandelier*). ‘‘Cachichi’® (doubtless identical). 
‘‘Ka-lis-cha”.® ‘‘Kalistcha”.? ‘‘Q’ash-tré-tye”.8 ‘*Ka-tish- 
tya”.® ‘*Kat-ish-tya”. ‘*Kat-isht-ya”." ‘*Ka-tisht-ya”.” 
“*Kat-ist-ya”.%% ‘‘Oa-tish-tye”. ‘‘Ka-titya”. ‘‘Catriti”.' 

(9) Sia ** Katitfee”.17 =Cochiti (7), San Felipe (8), Sia (9), 
Laguna (10), Hopi (11). 

(10) Laguna ‘‘Kacht’y4”.1® =Cochiti (7), San Felipe (8), Sia 
(9), Hopi (11). ; 

(11) Oraibi Hopi ‘‘ Katist/a’’, of obscure etymology. =Cochiti 
(7), San Felipe (8), Sia (9), Laguna (10). ‘‘ Katihcha”:® given as 
Hopi name for a kind of people in the underworld. The Hopi 
name for San Felipe is probably the same at all the Hopi villages. 

(12) Navaho ‘‘To Hachéle”:*° given as meaning ‘ pull up water’. 

(13) Navaho ‘‘Saf behoghin, ‘sand houses’”.”4 

(14) *‘Debé Lizhfni ‘black sheep people’ ”.” 

(15) Eng. San Felipe. (<Span.). =Span. (16). 

(16) Span. San Felipe ‘Saint Philip’. =Eng. (15). ‘‘Sant 
Phelipe”.** ‘‘Sant Philepe”.% ‘‘Sn Phelipe”.* ‘‘S. Phelipe”.?® 
eee oo man Phelipe”.*. “S, Kelip”.  °S* Philip 








1 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Indians, pt. 2, p. 433, 1910). 
2Spinden, Cochiti notes, MS., 1911. 
3 Ofiate (1598) in Doc. Inéd., Xvi, p. 114, 1871. 
4 Final Report, pt. 1, p. 189, note, 1892. 
5 Oftate (1598), op. cit., p. 102. 
6Simpson, Rep. to Sec. War, p. 143, note, 1850. 
7 Loew in Wheeler Surv. Rep., V1, p. 418, 1879. 
8 Bandelier in Archxol. Inst. Bull., 1, p. 18, 1883. 
9 Bandelier in Compte-Rendu Internat. Cong. Amér., V11, p. 451, 1890. 
10 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. I, p. 126, 1890. 
11 [bid., p. 260; pt. 11, pp. 186, 187. 
12Tpid., p. 166. 
1B Tpid., p. 189, note. 
14 Bandelier, Gilded Man, p. 215, 1893. 
15 Jouveneceau in Cath. Pion., 1, No. 9, p. 12, 1906. 
16 Bandelier, quoting an early source, in Archxol. Inst. Buill., 1, p. 18, 1883. 
17 Spinden, Sia notes, 1911. : 
* 18 Hodge, op. cit. . 
19 Voth, Trad. Hopi, p. 11, 1905. 
2 Curtis, Amer. Ind., I, p. 138, 1907. 
21 Franciscan Fathers, Ethn. Dict. Nav. Lang., p. 135, 1910. 
2Tbid., p. 128. 
23 Ofiate (1598), op. cit., pp. 114, 254. 
24 Ofiate misquoted by Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 97. 
2% Doc. of 1698 quoted by Bandelier, ibid., p. 190, note. 
26 Rivera, Diario, leg. 784, 1736. 
7 D—’Anville, map Amér, Sept., 1746. 
28 Villa-Sefior, Theatro Amer., II, p. 420, 1748. 
22D’ Anvyille, map N. A., Bolton ed., 1752. 
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de queres”.t ‘‘St. Philips”.? ‘‘S. Felip de Cueres”.? ‘‘St. 
Philip”. ‘‘San Phelippe”.’ ‘‘San Felippe”.® ‘‘San Felipe 
de Keres”.? ‘‘San . Philippe”.* “‘San* Phillippe”.*” “St. 
Philippe”. ..‘*St... Phillippe”:*. Sti. » Phillipa. #3) > San 
Filipé”.2. ‘‘San Felipe de Queres”." ‘‘San Felepe”.44 ‘‘S. 
Felipe de Cuerez”.% ‘‘San Felipo”.1® ‘‘San Fellipe”.* 

San Felipe (pl. 20, A) is a large Keresan pueblo practically identi- 
cal in language with Santo Domingo [28:109]. Bandelier learned 
the traditional history of San Felipe, according to which the present 
village [29:69] is the fourth which has borne the name Adtfta, 
each of the former three having been successively occupied and 
abandoned. The first was [29:63], the second [29:66], the third 
[29:68]; the fourth and present village is [29:69]. The Tewa have 
names for only the third and the fourth. The Keresans add 
Joma ‘old’ to designate the abandoned Adt/tya; thus they are 
all known as Katftyaf dma except the present one [29:69]. The 
writer has obtained the name Xdtftpafdma from a Cochiti in- 
formant, only, however, for [29:63] and [29:68]; of [29:66] this 
informant knew nothing. The information which Bandelier gives 
about San Felipe is here quoted in full: 

The attack and devastation of Kua-pa [28:61] by some hostile tribe is further 
told in the traditions of the Queres [Keresan] village of Ka-tisht-ya, or San 
Felipe. According to these, while the Queres lived in the Cafiada [28:52], a 
tribe of small men-called Pin-i-ni attacked Kua-pa, slaughtered many of its 
people, and drove off the remainder. They were pursued by the pygmies as far 
asa place above Santo Domingo called Isht-ua Yen-e [28:unlocated], where 
many arrow-heads are found to-day.'* I reserve the full details of the San 
Felipe tradition for a later occasion, and will only state here that the Pinini 


story is told by the Cochitefios about the village [28:26] on the Potrero de las 
Vacas.'? It seems probable that the branches of the Queres now constituting 








1 Pike, Exped., 3d map, 1810. 

2Tbid., app., pt. 111, p. 13, 1810. 

3 Humboldt, Atlas Nouy. Espagne, carte 1, 1811, 

4 Pike, Travels, p. 273, 1811. 

5 Falconer in Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc., XI, p. 217, 1843. 

6 Gallegas (1844) in Emory, Recon., p. 478, 1848. 

7 Miihlenpfordt, Mejico, 11, p. 533, 1844. 

8 Johnston (1846) in Emory, Recon., p. 567, 1848. 

9 Abert (1848), ibid., p. 461. 

10 [pid., p. 462. 

11 Tbid., p. 469. 

12 Hughes,*Doniphan’s Exped., p. 96, 1848. 

13 Kern in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, Iv, p. 35, 1854. 

14 Davis, Span. Conq. N. Mex., map, 1869. 

15 Humboldt quoted by Simpson in Smithson. Rep. for 1869, p. 334, 1871. 

16 Kingsley, Stand. Nat. Hist., vi, p. 183, 1883. 

17 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. H, p. 193, 1892. 

18 From Isht-ua, arrow. This part of the story is possibly a ‘myth of observation.’ ’’—Ibid., p. 166, 
note. 

19“ The name Pinini is a corruption of Spanish Pygméos [?]. The Spanish-speaking inhabitants of New 
Mexico usually pronounce it Pininéos, whence the Indians have derived Pinini. The tale about these 
dwarfish tribes, described as ‘small but very strong’, looks to me quite suspicious. I incline to the 
simpler but more probable story that the Tehuas [Tewa], were the aggressors.’’—Ibid. 
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the tribes of Cochiti and San Felipe once formed one group at Kua-pa [28:61], 
that some hostile invasion caused their dispersion, one branch retiring to the 
south, while the other took refuge on the Potrero Viejo [28:56] and built a tem- 
porary village at least on top of this almost impregnable rock. I regard it as 
not at all unlikely that the aggressors were Tehuas [Tewa], since this has been 
told me by the people of Cochition many occasions.! The settlers at the Cafiada 
[28:52] emphatically confirmed these statements [that the ageressors were 
Tewa], as having been told ever since their ancestors had settled there by the 
old men of Cochiti as genuine traditions of their [Cochiti] tribe. At all events, 
the valley of the Cafiada [28:52] and its surroundings were the last station of 
the Queres [Keresans] of Cochiti, and probably of San Felipe, before they estab- 
lished themselves on the banks of the Rio Grande.’ 

Santo Domingo [28:109] is rich in historical reminiscences; but it would carry 
me too far to refer to them here in detail. The next ruin [29:63] south of it 
[28:109], which I have not seen, is near the village of Cubero [28:unlocated], 
on the west side of the Rio Grande. It is called by the Indians of San Felipe 
Kat-isht-ya, or Tyit-i Haa, as the site of the ruin itself, or that of Cubero near 
by, ismeant. Tradition [of which pueblo?] has it that the first village of the 
San Felipe [29:69] branch of the Queres [Keresans] was built there. The 
substance of this folk-tale is as follows. 

When the ‘Pinini’ surprised the pueblo of Kuapa, they slew nearly all its 
inhabitants [see [28:61]]. A woman concealed herself behind a metate, and a 
boy hid inastore-room. Along withthe woman wasa parrot. After the enemy 
had left, the parrot took charge of the boy and fed him till he was grown up, 
when he directed him and the woman to go south in search of new homes. 
So they wandered away, the boy carrying the parrot and a certain charm or 
fetich, which was contained in a bowl of clay. The Indians of the pueblo of 
Sandia [29:100], to whom they first applied for hospitality, received them coldly. 
The fugitives accordingly turned to the east, and went to the Tanos [see NAMEs or 
TRIBES AND PEOPLES], probably of the village of Tunque [29:82]. Here the 
woman gave birth to five children, four boys and one girl. The boys of the 
Tanos often taunted these youngsters with being foreigners, and, nettled by these 
taunts, they asked their mother about their origin. She told them the story of 
her past, and acknowledged that the Tanos [Tano] country was not theirs. She 
told them that at the foot of the mesa of Ta-mi-ta [29:65], a height in the shape 
of a truncated cone, nearly opposite San Felipe [29:69], on the east bank of the 
Rio Grande, they would find their future home. Thereupon the boys set out, 
following the course of the Arroyo dei Tunque [29:70] to the mesa [29:65] 
indicated, and succeeded in raising abundant crops in the Rio. Grande valley. 
There had been a famine among the Tanos for two years, and therefore the 
boys carried their harvests home to their mother. In course of time the 
Queres [Keresan] refugees left the Tanos permanently, and built a village 
[29:63] west of the Rio Grande at Cubero [28:unlocated]. This [29:63] was 
the first pueblo called Kat-isht-ya. Subsequently that village was abandoned, 


Eee 

1 “¢ But when Diego de Vargas visited the Potrero Viejo [28:56] for the first time, on Oct. 21, 1692, the 
Queres [Keresans] of Cochiti and San Felipe, and the Tanos of San Marcos [Kunpz’onwi [29:unlo- 
eated]], who occupied the pueblo [28:58] on its summit, informed him that they had fled thither out of 
fear of their enemies, the Tehuas [Tewa], Tanos, and Picuries [Picuris]. Autos de Guerra de la Primera 
Campaiia d la Reconquista del Nuevo México, fol. 141,—a manuscript in the Territorial archives of Santa 
Fé. It is true that the Queres [Keresans] and Tanos, possibly also the Tehuas [Tewa], were in open 
hostility during the time the Spaniards were away from New Mexico from 1680 to 1692. But still the 
truth of their statements to Vargas may be subject to doubt. It is quite as likely that they retreated. 
to the mesa [28:56] after the successful raid of Pedro Reneros Posada upon Santa Ana [28:95] in 1687.”’— 

BANDELIER, Final Report, pt. Il, pp. 166-67, note, 1892. 

2Tbid., pp. 166-67. 
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and a new one constructed at the foot of the mesa of Ta-mi-ta [29:65], to which 
the same name [Kat-isht-ya] was given. 

There the first church of San Felipe was built by Fray Cristobal de Quifiones, 
who died at the pueblo [29:66] in 1607 [?], and was buried in the temple which 
he had founded.’ The Queres [ Keresans] occupied this site [29:66] until after 
1683.2 Ten years later [after 1683] Diego de Vargas found them [the San Felipe 
Indians] on the opposite side of the river [from [29:66] ], on the Black Mesa 
[29:67], overlooking San Felipe [29:69].* A church was built on this site 
[29:68] after 1694, the ruins of which present [at the present day] a picturesque 
appearance from the river banks. In the beginning of the last century [the 
18th century], the tribe of San Felipe left the mesa [29:67], and established 
itself at its foot, where the present Kat-isht-ya [29:69], the fourth of that name, 
stands. 


1“ (he San Felipe of the Queres [Keresans] must not be confounded with a ‘Sant Felipe’ mentioned 
in the Testimonio dado en México (Doc. de Indias, vol. xv, pp. 83 and 90) by the companions of Fran- 
cisco Sanchez Chamuscado in 1582. The latter pueblo was the first one met by these explorers in 1581 
on their way up the Rio Grande, and was a village of the Piros [see NAMES OF TRIBES AND PEOPLES, 
page 575], probably near San Marcial, at least 160 miles farther south. The name Sant Felipe was after- 
wards forgotten. The pueblo [29:66] at the foot of Ta-mi-ta[29:65] was undoubtedly visited by Cas- 
tafio in 1591, and it may be that he gave that name toit. Ofateso calls it in 1598 in Discurso de las 
Jornadas, p. 254. He arrived there on the 30th of June, ‘ Pasamos 4 Sant Phelipe, casi tres leguas.’ Also 
in Obediencia y Vasallaje de San Juan Baptista p. 114: ‘La Provincia de los Cheres con los pueblos de 
Castixes, Jlamados Sant Phelipe y de Comitre.’ We find here in a corrupted form the Indian names 
both of the pueblo [29:66] and of the round mesa [29:65] at the foot of which it stood. ... . The error 
-was probably made in copying the document for the press. San Felipe again appears in the document 
called Peticion 4 Don X ptobal de Ofiate por los Pobladores de San Gabriel, 1604 (MS.): ‘Pedimos y supflicamos 
sea serbido de despachar y echar desta bella 4Jua Lopez Olguinal pueblode San Felipe.’ Fray Crist6bal 
de Quifiones had an organ set up at San Felipe. Says Vetancurt, Menologio, p. 137: ‘ Solicit6 para el 
culto divino organos y musica, y por su diligencia aprendieron los naturales y salieron para el oficio 
diuino diestros cantores.’ According to the Cronica (p. 315), San Felipe previous to the rebellion hada 
“Capilla de Miusicos.’ It is well established that many of the Pueblo Indians knew and performed 
church music in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Fray Cristobal died at San Felipe April 27, 
1609[?], and was buried in the church. Vetancurt, Menologio, p.137. He had also established a hospital 
with a pharmacy. San Felipe in 1636 was the residence of the Father Custodian, Fray Crist6bal de 
Quiros. Autos sobre Quezas, contra los Religiosos del Nuebo México, 1636, MS. But it was not as a per- 
manent seat; at that time the custodians resided at their respective missions.””—BANDELIER, Final 
Report, pt. 0, p. 189, note, 1892. 

2‘¢ No massacres of Spaniards or priests occurred at San Felipe in August, 1680, but a few Indians who 
had remained faithful to the Spaniards were killed. Jnterrogatorios de Varios Indios, 1681, fol. 139. All 
the males of that pueblo, with few exceptions, joined in the butchery at Santo Domingo [28:109]. At 
the time there was no resident priest at San Felipe, but the missionaries for the three Queres [Keresan] 
pueblos of Cochiti, Santo Domingo, and San Felipe resided at the convent of Santo Domingo. The 
Indians of San Felipe also took part in the frightful slaughter of Spanish colonists that occurred in the 
haciendas between the pueblo and Algodones [29:78]. Compare Otermin Diariode la Retirada, 1680, MS., 
fol. 31. The pueblo was abandoned upon the approach of the retiring Spaniards, and many Indians ap- 
peared upon the Great Mesa [29: 67] on the west side of the Rio Grande, watching the march of Otermin. 
It was reoccupied immediately afterwards by its inhabitants. Interrogatorioss, 1681, fol. 137 et seq. In 
December, 1681, Mendoza found it deserted. Ynterrogatorio de Preguntas, MS.: ‘ Y que de alli pasé al 
pueblo de San Felipe, y lo hallé despoblado, y en el solo Yndio Namado Francisco al qual le pregunto en 
su lengua por la gente del pueblo, y respondié haberse ido huyendo & la Cieneguilla [[29: 20]?], 6 pueblo 
de Cochiti, y haciendo buscar el pueblo en todas sus casas, se hallaron muchas cosas de la Yglesia, y 
emparticular vn incensario de plata, y vna naveta, y caxuela de los santos oleos, y eruces de mangas que- 
bradas, y en todas las demas casas cantidad de mascaras de sus bayles diabdlicos, y en medio de la plaza 
montones de piedras adonde hacian sus idolatrias, y toda la Yglesia destruida, y el convento demolido, y 
en la orilla del riole digeron, los que ivan ensu compafiia, que estaba una campana, que quiziern quebrar, 
y solole hicieron vn agugero.’ San Felipe was occupied again, and was inhabited in 1683. Declaracion 
devn Yndio Pecuri, MS.”’—Ibid., note, pp. 189-90. 

3 In the fall of 1692, when Vargas made his first dash into New Mexico, the Indians of San Felipe were 
with those of Cochiti on the Potrero Viejo [28:56]. Atos de la Guerra de la Primera Campana, 1692, fol- 
141. Ihave already stated that the Indians of San Felipe kept their promise of returning to their pueblo, 
which stood then on the summit of the long Black Mesa [29:67] west of the present pueblo [29: 69]. 
There Vargas found them in November, 1693. Autos de Guerra del Afio de 1693, fol. 22: ‘ Y ayer salicon 
50 soldados por todos y 60 mulas con sus arieros y suvi & la mesa donde tienen dho pueblo los de Sn 
Phelipe.’ It still stood there [at [29:68]] in 1696. Awtos de Guerra del Afio de 1696, MS.—Ibid., p. 190. 
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Not a trace is left of the old pueblo [29:66], near the round mesa of Ta-mi-ta 
[29:65]. The village, the church, and its convent have completely disappeared. 
The floods of the Tunque [29:70], on the northern border of which it stood, 
have combined with those of the Rio Grande to obliterate every trace. Pot- 
sherds may occasionally be picked up in the fields near by, or on the sandy 
hillocks; but I have not been fortunate enough to find any. Only tradition 
and documentary information enable us to identify the place [29:66]. 

The same cannot be said of the village built on top of the mesa of Tyit-i 
Tzat-ya, [29:67], that rises abruptly above the San Felipe [29:69] of to-day. 
Figure 23 of Plate 1 [of Bandelier’s Final Report, pt. 1] conveys an idea of 
the size and arrangement of the ruin. The east side approaches the brink of 
the mesa [29:67], which is difficult of access. The church is of adobe, and 
stands on the edge of the declivity in the northeastern corner. The cells of 
the Indian dwellings, two rows deep, form the north, west, and south sides, 
so that the pueblo forms three sides of a quadrangle, with an entrance in the 
southwestern corner. The church measures 20.0 by 6.3 meters (65 by 20 feet); 
the houses have a total length of 217 meters (712 feet). It was therefore a 
small pueblo, and the number of rooms (fifty-eight) shows that the popula- 
tion cannot have been considerable. The walls are fairly well built of blocks 
of lava and 0.45 m. (18 inches) thick, and most of the houses may have been 
two stories high. When Diego de Vargas visited it in 1693, he found it 
in good condition. 

How long the Queres [Keresans] remained on the mesa [29:67] after that 
date [1693], I have not ascertained. : 

There is a tale current among the Indians of San Felipe of the flight of Fray 
Alonzo Ximenez de Cisneros, missionary at Cochiti, from that village [Cochiti], 
in the night of the 4th of June, 1696, and his rescue by the San Felipe Indians. 
The facts are true in regard to the flight of the priest and the kind treatment 
extended to him by the people of Kat-isht-ya [29:68] on the mesa [29:67]; 
but the same cannot be said of the siege, which the pueblo is reported to 
have withstood afterwards. The Cochiti Indians followed the Franciscan, 
whom they intended to murder, for a short distance, but withdrew as soon as 
they saw that he was beyond their reach. Then they abandoned their pueblo, 
and retired to the mountains,—not to the Potrero Viejo [28:56], but to the more 
distant gorges and crests of the Valles range [The Western Mountains (Large 
Features)]. The San Felipe pueblo was never directly threatened in “1696, 
and consequently the story of the blockade, and of the suffering from lack of 
water resulting from it, and the miraculous intervention of the rescued mis- 

_sionary, is without foundation.? 











1“ Autos de Guerra de 1693, fol. 22: ‘ Y los Yndios todos me salieron 4 rezeuir sin armas y las mujeres 
d-otro lado muy vien bestidas y todos con sus cruzes en la garganta y tenian vna grande 4 la entrada del 
pueblo y asimesmo en las casas y la plaza muy barrida, puestos muchos bancos y petates nueuos para 
que me sentase y nos dieron 4 todos de comer con grande abundancia y hizieron demostracion de mucha 
alegria.’ I am unable to say when the church now in ruins on the edge of the mesa was built, but it 
was probably soon after 1694. There was a resident priest at San Felipe from 1694 until 1696, when Fray 
Alonzo Ximenez de Cisneros fled from Cochiti on the 4th of June, 1696, and remained there until the fol- 
lowing year. He was succeeded by Fray Diego de Chavarria, and from that time on the list is uninter- 
rupted down to the first half of this century. See the Libro de Entierros de la Mision de San Felipe, 1696 
to 1708, MS.”—BANDELIER, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 191, note, 1892. 

2 Wather Cisneros was one of the priests who entered upon his mission among the pueblos in 1695, but 
soon discovered that they were bent upon another outbreak. He gave warning of it by letter to the 
Custodian in the beginning of 1696, Carta al Padre Custodio Fray Francisco de Vargas, MS., and joined in 
the petition of the latter to Diego de Vargas, Peticion del Custo y Definitorio al Gobernador Don Diego de 

Vargas, MS. Vargas disregarded these well grounded cries of alarm, and Father Cisneros fled to San 
Felipe and was well received there. The Indians of Cochiti left their village at once, and returned thither 
only in the late fall of 1696. Autos de Guerra del Afio de 1696, ‘ Primer Cuaderno.’ Escalante, Relacion, 
pp. 172 and 174.’’—Ibid., note, p. 192. 
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San Felipe is at present the last of the Queres [Keresan] villages on the Rio 
‘Grande towards the south, and beyond the defile [29:90] formed by the Black 
Mesa [29:67] on one side and the high gravelly bluffs above Algodones [29:78] 
on the other! can be seen the beginning of the range of the Tiguas [Tiwa; 
see NAMES OF TRIBES AND Peoprtes]. If the traditions concerning the origin 
of the San Felipe villages are true, the Tiguas [Tiwa] were already established 
on their range before the dispersion of the Queres [Keresans] at Kua-pa [28:61 | 
took place, since the fugitives from there applied in vain to the Indians of 
Sandia? [29:100] for hospitality. A historical fact of some importance would 
accordingly be established by that fragment of Indian folk-lore.* Jemez, Santa 
Clara, and San Felipe are each a double quadrangle with two squares.* 


See [28:61], [28:102], [29:66], [29:67], [29:68], and mineral 

paint deposit in front of San Felipe Pueblo [29:69] [29:unlocated]. 
[29:70] (1) Eng. Tunque Arroyo. (<Span.). =Span. (4). 

(2) Eng. San Pedro Arroyo. (<Span.). =Span. (5). 

(83) Eng. Ufia de Gato Arroyo. -(<Span.) =Span. (6). 

(4) Span. Arroyo Tunque, Arroyo de Tunque ‘Tunque Arroyo’. 
=Eng. (1). So called from the pueblo ruin [29:82]. ‘Arroyo 
del Tunque”.? 

(5) Span. Arroyo San Pedro, Arroyo de San Pedro ‘Saint 
Peter Arroyo’, referring to San Pedro settlement [29:77]. =Eng. 
(2). ‘*San Pedro”.® ‘*Rio de San Pedro”.’ The latter means 
‘Saint Peter River’. 

(6) Span. Arroyo Ufia de Gato, Arroyo de la Uiia de Gato 
‘catclaw arroyo’. =Eng. (3). The name appears to be taken 
from that of the settlement. ‘*‘Ufia de Gato” ® [29:unlocated], 
pages 555-56. 

According to the writer’s informants these names are applied 
indiscriminately to the whole arroyo, the name San Pedro often, 
however, referring especially to the upper branch on which San 
Pedro [29:77] is situated. Bandelier, however, implies that the 
uppermost course is called San Pedro while farther down the 
arroyo is called Ufia de Gato (above or below Tunque [29:82]?), 
and in the vicinity of Tunque Pueblo ruin [29:82] it is called 
Tunque Arroyo. The Una de Gato settlement is situated a short 
distance below the confluence of Golden Arroyo [29:76], q. v., 
and Bandelier is understood to mean that the name Ufa de Gato 








1“ This is called ‘La-Angostura,’ or ‘The Narrows.’ ’”’—Ibid. 

2“¢ Sandia or Na-fi-ap, is an old Tigua [Tiwa] village. From this tradition we may also infer that the 
Tanos occupied their country at the same time, and previous to the events at Kua-pa.”—Ibid., pp, 
192-93. 

3 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 187-93 and notes, 1892. 

4Tbid., pt. I, p. 265, 1890. 

5 Tbid., pt. 11, pp. 88, 109. 

6 Ibid., p. 88. 

7 Ibid., p. 109. 

8 Ibid., pp. 88, 109. 
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is applied to the entire lower course of the arroyo. Bandelier 
says: 


The Rio de Santa Fé [29:8] flows from east to west through the northern sec- 
tion of this area [the Tano country], and the San Pedro, or Ufia de Gato, irri- 
gates its southwestern corners. But the waters of neither of these streams 
reach the Rio Grande except during heavy rains. ... The San Pedro dwin- 
dles down to the sandy Arroyo del Tunque, 12 miles east of the Rio Grande.! 

It [Tunque Pueblo ruin [29:82]] lies on a gentle bare slope near the banks 
of a stream which in the mountains farther south is called Rio de San 
Pedro, lower down [than the stretch called Rio de San Pedro or than [29:82]?] 
Ufia de Gato, and here takes the name of Arroyo del Tunque. A little beyond 
the ruin [29:82] the stream sinks and becomes a dry mountain torrent for 12 
miles, to its mouth opposite the present pueblo of San Felipe [29:69].? 

Not a trace is left of the old pueblo [29:66], near the round mesa of Ta-mi-ta 
[29:65]. The floods of the Tunque, on the northern border of which it: stood, 
have combined with those of the Rio Grande to obliterate every trace.3 

The narrow valley of the upper San Pedro resembles somewhat that of the 
Pecos [29:32], but thestream is not as large, and the scenery decidedly grander. 
The forests descend into the bottom, and the peaks of the San Pedro range 
[[29:73] and [29:74]?], covered with beautiful pines, rise at a short distance in 
the east. In the west, the slopes of the Sandia chain [29:83] sweep upwards 
like an enormous slanting roof terminated by a long shaggy crest. There is 
not much space for cultivation, yet enough for the inhabitants of a good-sized 
pueblo. + 


The writer has been unable to obtain an Indian name for this 
arroyo. Sec [29:76], [29:80], [29:82] and ‘‘Arroyo de la Yuta” 
[29 :unlocated ]. 

[29:71] Span. ‘* La Angostura”;* this means ‘the defile’ ‘the narrows’. 

San Felipe [29:69] .« . isthe last of the Queres [ Keresan] villages on the Rio 
Grande towards the south, and beyond the defile formed by the Black Mesa 
[29:67] on one side and the high gravelly bluffs above Algodones [29:78] on 
the other, can be seen the beginning of the range of the Tiguas [Tiwa]. 
This [defile] is called ‘La Angostura’ or ‘The Narrows’.® 

[29:72] (1) Eng. Ortiz Mountains. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Sierra Ortiz, Sierra de los Ortizes ‘Ortiz Mountains’ 
‘Mountains of the Ortizes’, Ortiz being a Span. family name. 
=Eng. (1). Cf. the name of Ortiz settlement [29:62], which may 
have given this name to the mountains. ‘‘Ortiz Mountains.”’ 

(3) Span. Sierra de Dolores, ‘Dolores Mountains’, named from 
Dolores settlement [29:unlocated]. ‘*Sierra de Dolores.” ® 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 88, 1892. 

2Tbid., p. 109. 

8 Tbid., p. 190. 

4Tbid., p. 112. 

5 Ibid., p. 192, note. 

6 Ibid., p. 192 and note. 

7Lindgren, Graton and Gordon, Ore Deposits in New Mexico, p.17, 1910. 
8 Bandelier, op. cit., pp. 106, 108. ‘ 
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These mountains are famous for their mines. 


The era of placer mining in New Mexico began in 1828, when the Old Placers 
in the Ortiz Mountains south of Santa Fe [29:5] were discovered... In 
1833 . . . the Ortiz gold quartz vein was discovered.! 


Mr. K. A. Fleischer states that a number of people have 
noticed that a light-colored formation on the western slope of the 
Oztiz Mountains resembles in outline the capital letters DC or QC. 
Of the cafiada separating the Ortiz Mountains from the Golden 
Mountains [29:73] Bandelier writes: 

The Galisteo Plain [Santa Fe Plain (Large Features)] is bordered on the west 
by the Sierra de Dolores [Ortiz Mountains [29:72]]; south of this mountain 
rises the Sierra de San Francisco [Golden Mountains [29:73]]; and a long and 


waterless valley, running from east to west, separates the two ranges. This 
arid cafiada is partly covered with coniferous trees.? 


See Ortiz settlement [29:62], [29:49], Dolores [29:unlocated], 
Placer Mountains [29:unlocated], [29:73], and [29:74]. 

[29:73] (1) Eng. Golden Mountains, called after Golden settlement 
[29:75]. 

(2) Eng. San Francisco Mountains. (<Span.). =Span. (5). 

(3) Eng. Tuerto Mountains. (<Span.). =Span. (6). ‘‘Tuerto 
Mountains.” 8 

(4) Eng. San Pedro Mountains. (<Span.). =Span. (7). ‘San 
Pedro Mountains.”* ‘‘San Pedro range”:® this refers perhaps 

' to both [29:73] and [29:74]. ‘‘San Pedro Mountains”:® this refers 
perhaps to both [29:73] and [29:74]. See Span. (7). 

(5) Span. Sierra de San Francisco ‘Saint Frances Mountains’, 
named from the Real de San Francisco (Golden [29:75]). ° =Eng. 
(2). ‘Sierra de San Francisco.”? 

(6) Span. Sierra del Tuerto ‘Tuerto Mountains’, named after 
the pueblo ruin Tuerto [29:unlocated] and vicinity. =Eng. (3). 

(7) Span. Sierra de San Pedro ‘San Pedro Mountains’, named 
after San Pedro settlement [29:77]. =Eng. (4). This name 
appears to be used sometimes of the mountains [29:74] or of both 
[29:73] and [29:74]. See Eng. (4), above. 

This range appears to be closely joined to [29:74]. The varying 
names are very confusing. See [29:75], [29:77], [29:74], [29:72], 
Tuerto Pueblo ruin [29:unlocated], and Placer Mountains [29: 
unlocated ]. 





1Lindgren, Graton and Gordon, Ore Deposits in New Mexico, p. 17, 1910. 

2 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 106, 1892. 

3U.S. Geographical Surveys West of the 100th Meridian, Part of Central New Mexico, atlas sheet No. 
77, Expeditions of 1878, ’74,’75,’76,’77, and ’78. 

4U. 8. Geological Survey, Reconnaissance Map, New Mexico, San Pedro sheet, 1892. 

5 Bandelier, op. cit.,,p. 112. 

6 Lindgren, Graton and Gordon, op. cit. 

7Bandelier, op. cit., pp. 106, 108. 
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[29:74] (1) Eng. San Pedro Mountains. The mountains are evi- 
dently so called from San Pedro settlement [29:77], which is be- 
tween [29:73] and [29:74], but nearer the former than the latter. 
The Golden Mountains [29:73] are also called by this name; see 
[29:73]. The name is applied sometimes also to both [29:73] and 
[29:74]. The nathe ‘“‘San Pedro Mountains” is applied to the 
southernmost part of these mountains by the United States Geo- 
graphical Survey map,' which applies the name Eng. (2) to the 
central or northern part. 

(2) Eng. ‘‘San Ysidro Mountains:”? this name appears to be 
applied by this map to the central and northern parts of these 
mountains, while Eng. (1) is applied to the southernmost part. 
From this Eng. name we assume Span. (5) is derived. 

(3) Eng. ‘*South Mountain:”* evidently so called because it 
is south of San Pedro [29:77] and of the other mountains ([29:72] 
and [29:73]). 

(4) Span. ‘*Sierra de Carnué.”* Carnué appears to have been 
the name of some Piro or Tiwa pueblo, although it is not entered 
in the Handbook of Indians. ‘* Documents of the year 1763 men- 
tion a ruin situated to the west of Carnué in the mountains.”® 

(5) Span. Sierra de San Isidro ‘Saint Isadore mountains’. 
=Eng. (3). There must be such a Span. name to give rises to 
Eng. (3). Why such a name is applied is not known. 

This is a mass of mountains lying south of San Pedro [29: 77 
and closely connected with the Golden Mountains [29:73]. “A 
high ridge, densely wooded, the Sierra de Carnué, separated it 
[‘*Paako” Pueblo ruin [29:79]] from the nearest Tigua [Tiwa] 
pueblo in the south, Chilili [29:unlocated].”* See [29:73], 
[29:77], [29:72], and Placer Mountains [29:unlocated]. 

[29:75] (1) Eng. Golden settlement. Evidently so called because it 
is a center in the gold-mining region. ‘‘*Golden.”? 

(2) Eng. San Francisco. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. San Francisco, Real de San Francisco ‘Saint Francis’ 
‘Saint Frances camp’. =Eng. (2). ‘*Real de San Francisco.”® 

This settlement gives the mountains [29:73] two of their names. 
See [29:76]. 

1U.S. Geographical Surveys West of the 100th Meridian, Part of Central New Mexico, atlas sheet 
No. 77, Expeditions of 1873, ’74, ’75, °76, 77, and ’78. 

ras Geological Survey, New Mexico, San Pedro sheet, 1892. 

4Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 0, p. 114, 1892. 

sIbid., p. 115.” 

eIbid., p. 114. 


7Ibid., p. 108. 
§U. 8. Geographical Surveys West of the 100th Meridian, op. cit, Also Bandelier, op. cit. 
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[29:76] (1) Eng. Tuerto Arroyo. (<Span.). =Span. (3). 

(2) Eng. Golden Arroyo, so called from Golden settlement 
[29:75], which stands on its banks. 

(3) Span. Arroyo del Tuerto ‘Tuerto Arroyo’, referring to 
Tuerto Pueblo ruin [29:unlocated]. ‘‘Arroyo del Tuerto.”? 

This is the tributary of [29:70], on which Golden settlement 
[29:75] is situated. ‘*At Golden, or Real de San Francisco, where 
the Arroyo del Tuerto emerges from a narrow mountain valley.” 

[29:77] (1) Eng. San Pedro settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. San Pedro ‘Saint Peter” =Eng.(1). Fororigin of name 
see under [29:79]. ‘‘San Pedro.”* This settlement gives names 
to [29:73], [29:74], and [29:70]. Bandelier® distinguishes between 
San Pedro, a mining camp, and old San Pedro, stating that the 
latter is south of the former and at the site of the pueblo ruin 
[29:112]. The maps of New Mexico, however, appear to give 
only San Pedro and the Indian informant of Cochiti knew of 
only one. The arrangement of [29:77] and [29:79] on [29] is 
merely tentative. See [29:79] and Ochre deposits at San Pedro 
[29:unlocated |. 

[29:78] (1) Eng. Algodones. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Algodones. =Eng. (1). According to the Span. dic- 
tionaries, algodones, plu. of algodon ‘cotton,’ would mean either 
‘cotton plants’ or ‘‘ cotton for an inkstand.” ‘* Algodones.” 4 

This is a small Mexican settlement just south of the mouth of the 
arroyo [29:90]. See Nameless pueblo ruin opposite Algodones 
[29:78], [29:unlocated]. . 

[29:79] (1) Tano Tewa(?) ‘‘Padco.”® Tano Tewa ‘* Pata-ko.”® 
‘*Paako.”? ‘*Paiqu.”* ‘‘Peako.”® The Tewa informants do 
not know this name and cannot etymologize it. 

(2) Span. ‘‘San Pablo”:!° this means St. Paul.” 

(3) Span. ‘‘ San Pedro.” !” This means ‘Saint Peter’; ef. [29:77]. 
*¢San Pedro del Cuchillo”:* this means ‘Saint Peter of the Knife., 
Shea’s source of information is not clear. Bandelier appears to 
be the only authority on this pueblo ruin, which he attributes to 
the Tano and believes to be historical. 








1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 108, 1892. 

2Thid. 

3Tbid, 112. 

4Thbid., p. 192. 

5Ofiate (1598) in Doc. Inéd., XVI, p. 118, 1871. 

6 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 112. 

7 Ibid., pp. 112,114,122; Hewett, General View, p. 597, 1905. 

§ Bandelier, Gilded Man, p. 121, 1898. 

§ Hewett, COmmunautés, p. 38, 1908. 

10 ZArate-Salmeron (ca. 1629) quoted by Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 0, p. 118. 
According to the Handbook Insd., pt. 2, p. 181, 1910, this appears to be the original Saint name, 
12 Niel (ca. 1629) quoted by Bandelier, op. cit. (so changed from ‘‘San Pablo”’ by Niel). 
13 Shea, Cath. Missions, p. 82, 1855. 
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Although there may be other ruins yet in the valleys east of the Sandia 
chain [29:83], I know of only one, that of the village of old San Pedro 
((29:77]?), south of the miuing camp ([29:77]?) of that name. This pueblo 
is called by the Tanos ‘ Pa-a-ko. 

The narrow valley of the Upper San Pedro [29:70] resembles somewhat that 
of the Pecos [29:32], but the stream is not as large, and the scenery decidedly 
grander. The forests descend into the bottom, and the peaks of the San Pedro 
range [see [29:73] and [29:74]], covered with beautiful pines, rise at a short 
distance in the east. In the west, the slopes of the Sandia chain [29:83] sweep 
upwards like an enormous slanting roof terminated by a long shaggy crest. 
There is not much space for cultivation, yet enough for the inhabitants of a 
good-sized pueblo. The ruins lie on the west bank, and almost at the edge of 
the woods. They show considerable decay. The walls appear to have been 
of rubble. Pottery and other objects similar to those of the other Tanos [Tano] 
villages lie on the surface. 

It was a village of the more compact type, which may be due to the nature 
of the ground on which it was built and to the lack of space. The mounds 
are high enough to admit the supposition that the buildings were over two 
stories in height, at least in some places. Three circular estufas are plainly 
visible, and three enclosures like those noticed at San Cristobal [29:45] and San 
Lazaro [29:52]. These enclosures were without doubt made for the purpose of 

. confining flocks, and if they are coeval with the pueblo, and not subsequent 
additions, Paako belongs to the category of historic pueblos. But I was unable 
to investigate, while in that vicinity, whether shepherds may not have reared 
these stone enclosures in modern times. When, on the 12th of October, 1598, 
Juan de Ofiate received the submission of the Pueblos lying along the western 
botder of the Salines of the Manzano [29:110], Paako is mentioned as being 
among them.' 

This [the fact that Ofiate mentions Paako] is significant, though not conclusive. 
In 1626 Fray Gerénimo de Zdérate-Salmeron, in speaking of the murder of Fray 
Juan de Santa Maria in 1581, at some place east of the Sierra de Sandia [29:83] 
and three days’ journey south of Galisteo [29:39], attributes the deed to ‘the 
Tigua [Tiwa] Indians of the pueblo that now is called San Pablo’.? Zirate’s 
commentator, the Jesuit José Amando Niel, changes that name into ‘San 
Pedro’.* I infer, therefore, that there was an inhabited pueblo near the place 
where Fray Santa Maria perished, which place must have been in the vicinity 
of the ‘old’ San Pedro of to-day. Niel may have been right in changing the 
name, or the copyist of Zirate’s manuscript may have made a mistake.° 





1“Obediencia y Vasallaje a su Magestad por los Indios del Pueblo de Acolocu, October 12, 1598 (Doc. de 
Indias, vol. XvI, p. 118). Four villages are mentioned: Paako, Cuzaya, Junétre, and Acoloci. If the 
first was the one at San Pedro [29:77], the other three may have been the Tigua [Tiwa] pueblos ‘ Cuar- 
ay’ [29: unlocated], ‘ Ta-ji-que’ [29:105], and ‘ Chil-i-li’ [29: unlocated].””—BANDELIER, Final Report, 
pt. m1, p. 113, 1892. 

2 Relaciones de todas las cosas que en el Nuevo Mexico se han visto y sabido, 1626, MS., par. 7: ‘ Y sali 
detras de la Sierra de Puaray [29:83], para atravesas por las Salinas [29:110], y de alli cortar derecho al 
paso del rio del Norte, 100 leguas mas acé del Nuevo México; mas no legé 4 colmo su buen intento. 
Por que al tercero dia que se despidi6 de sus compafieros hermanos legando 4 sestear debajo de un 
arbol, los Indios Tiguas [Tiwa] del pueblo que ahora se llama Sn Pablo lo mataron, y quemaron sus 
huesos’.’’—Ibid. 

3A puntamientos que sobre el terreno hizo, etc., written in 1729 (MS.). Niel is very unreliable in every- 
thing touching upon New Mexico, but he knew Sonora, part of Chihuahua, and California.’’—Ibid. 

4““Three days’ journey south of Galisteo [29:39] brought the monk, traveling on foot, to San Pedro 
[29:77], or between San Pedro and Chilili [29: unlocated].’’—Ibid. 

5“‘An error in copying is quite likely. The copy of Zdrate’s MS. in Mexico contains glaring blunders 
of that sort. For instance, ‘el Capitan Nemorcete’, instead of ‘De Morlete,’ &ca.’’—Ibid. 
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The earlier testimony indicates that the ruin just described and called by the 
Tanos Paako is that of a village inhabited at least as late as 1626, which assump- 
tion is not negatived by the presence of the stone enclosures in question. 

The documents referred to above make of Paako a village of the Tiguas 
[Tiwa]. My Tanos [Tano] informant at Santo Domingo [28:109] deciared 
that it was a Tanos [Tano] pueblo. Which is right? It is a case similar to 

3 that of San Marcos [[ Kun fe# onwikeji [29:unlocated]] and Cienega [29:22]. 
Paako lies at the extreme southern limits of the Tanos [Tano] range, and its 
position in relation to the Tigua settlements of Chil-i-li [29:unlocated] and 
Ta-ji-que [29:105] is analogous to that of the pueblos of San Marcos, Cienega 
and Bajada [29:29] in reference to the Queres [Keresan] towns of Santo Do- 
mingo [28:105] and Cochiti [28:77]. I incline, however, to the belief that it 
belonged to the Tanos. A high ridge, densely wooded, the Sierra de Carnué, 
separated it from the nearest Tigua [Tiwa] pueblo in the south, Chilili [29: 
unlocated]. The distance in a straight line is at least 23 miles, a long day’s 
journey, owing to the intervening mountains. From San Pedro [29:77] to the 
nearest Tanos [Tano] villages in the north, at Golden [25:75], was only a few 
hours’ travel.? 

I believe, therefore, that my Tanos informant is right, and that Paako was a 
settlement of his own people, which was abandoned for reasons as yet un- 
known at some time between 1626 and the great uprising in 1680. That it 
was no longer occupied in that year seems certain.? 

There is another ruin, smaller and more compact, a few hundred meters 
south of the one described; and on the opposite [north?] bank of the San Pedro 
[29:70] there are also traces of buildings, but I had not time to examine 
either. With the notice above given of the principal ruin of San Pedro, my 
sketch of the Tanos [Tano] country and its antiquities must terminate, 
although it is incomplete. 

See [29:77]. 

[29:80] (1) Eng. Tejon Arroyo. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Arroyo Tejon, Arroyo del Tejon ‘Tejon Arroyo’, 
referring to Tejon settlement [29:81]. ‘‘Arroyo del Tejon.” * 

This is a tributary of [29:70]. 

The former fields of the pueblo [29:82] can be traced along the Arroyo del 
Tejon, and along the dry Arroyo de la Yuta [29:unlocated], in places ata 
distance of two and three miles from the ruins [29:82]. Little watchhouses of 
which only the foundations are visible indicate their location ... The 
Arroyo del Tejon has permanent water as far as these structures are found. 
I have not noticed any trace of ancient acequias [ditches]; but there is no impos- 
sibility that such existed, and that the Tanos of Tunque [29:82] cultivated by 
irrigation. Along the Arroyo de la Yuta [29:unlocated] the banks are too 
steep and the water flows ten to fifteen feet below the surrounding levels.® 


1“ The proximity of a pueblo of one stock to one of another linguistic group, and its greater distance 
from the nearest kindred village, however, is not impossible. Cia [29:94], a Queres [Keresan] village, is 
only 5 miles from Jemez [2'7:33] while a greater distance separates it from Santa Ana [29:95], another 
Queres [Keresan] village. Sandia [29:100],a Tigua [Tiwa] pueblo, lies only 13 miles from San Felipe 
[29:69], while at least 30 miles separates it from the nearest Tigua [Tiwa] town, Isleta [29:101]. But in 
ancient times, when the stocks were more on the defensive towards each other, such cases hardly ever 
occurred. Acoma [29:118], however, is one, being nearer to the Zufiis than to its own people at Cia 
[29:94]; but Acoma was impregnable to Indians.”—BANDELIER, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 114, 1892. » 

2“Tt was abandoned even previous to 1670. In that year began the emigration of the Piros and Tig- 
uas [Tiwa] from the Salines [29:110]; and Paako is not mentioned among the villages that were aban- 
doned after that date.’’—Ibid., pp. 114-15. ; 

3 Tbid., pp. 112-15. 

4Tbid., p. 111. 

5Tbid., pp. 110-11. 
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See [29:70], [29:81], [29:82]. | 

[29:81] (1) Eng. Tejon settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 
- (2) Span. Tejon ‘badger’, =Eng. (1). ‘*Tejon”.1 

This small Mexican settlement is located from the map above 
referred to. It gives the name to the arroyo [29:80]. Bandelier 
says of it: 

But the soil is fertile, and at the present day the people of Tejon raise good 
crops with the aid of summer rains alone . . . Even to-day, people at the Tejon 
sleep out of doors in summer, as do most of the Pueblos while out on the ran- 
chos. The house (or shanty) is only used for cooking, for sheltering the tools 
and household articles, and in the case of rain or exceptionally cool weather.? 

See [29:80], [29:82]. 

[29:82} (1) Tano Tewa ‘‘Tung-ke”.® ‘‘Tung-ge”.4 Given as mean- 
ing ‘village of the basket’.® See also Span. (2), below, which 
contains evidently forms of the Tewa name. None of the 
writer’s Tewa informants know this pueblo ruin by any name 
other than Span. Tunque. Whether Bandelier’s Tewa form 
is the real name of the village or merely the result of an 
attempt on the part of Bandelier’s informants to etymologize 
Span. Tunque, can not be determined. T'yy is the most inclusive 
Tewa word meaning ‘basket.’ Tewa fuyge would mean ‘down at 
the basket’ ‘down in the basket’ (ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’), and. 
might well be used as a place-name. 

(2) Span. Tunque. Probably from Tano Tewa. See Tewa (1), 
above. ‘‘Que” for ge appears in several Hispanized Tewa place- 
names, as Pojoaque [21:29] (<Tewa Posuywege), Tesuque [26:8] 
(<Tewa Tynt‘age). For the phonetics of the name cf. also [13:27]. 
“Pueblo de Tunque”.® “Tunque”.” “El Tunque”.® 

The ruin has been located for the writer by Mr. A. J. Frank of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, who ownsa brick manufacturing plant 
at the site. He says that the ruin lies on high land between [29:70] 
and [29:80], as shown on [29]. Mr. Frank has removed a portion 
of the ruin to make room for his brick plant. It seems uncer- 
tain whether the ruin is prehistoric or historic. The modern 
Tewa have as profound ignorance in regard.to.it as they have 
about the Tano pueblo ruins in general. Bandelier says: 


Whether the large ruin called El Tunque, three miles north of the Tejon 
[29:81], at the northeastern extremity of the Sandia chain [29:83], must be 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. m, p. 111; U. 8. Geological Survey, Reconnaisance Map, New Mexico, 
San Pedro sheet, 1892. 

2Bandelier, ibid, p. 111 and note. 

3Bandelier in Ritch, New Mexico, p. 201, 1885; Final Report, pt. I, p. 125, 1890. 

4Tbid., pt. 11, pp. 109, 128, 1892. 

5Tbid., p. 109. 

6Doc. of 1770 cited by Bandelier, ibid., p. 112. ; 

7Bandelier in Ritch, New Mexico, p. 201, 1885; Final Report, pt. u, pp. 111, 118; Hewett, Commu. 
nautés, p. 38, 1908; Twitchell in Santa Fe New Mexican, Sept. 22, 1910. 

8 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 109. 
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considered as that of a pre-historic settlement or not, is also a matter of doubt. 
Yhat it was a Tanos [Tano] village is well ascertained, and its proper name was 
Tung-ge, or Villageof the Basket.' It lies on a gentle bare slope near the banks 
of a stream [29:70] which in the mountains farther south is called Rio de San 
Pedro, lower down [than [29:82] or than where it is called Rio de San Pedro?] 
Ufia de Gato, and here takes the name of Arroyo del Tunque. A little beyond 
the ruin the stream sinks and becomes a dry mountain torrent for 12 miles, 
to its mouth opposite the present pueblo of San Felipe [29:69]. Tung-ge 
seems to have been the last Tanos [Tano] village towards the west, in pre- 
historic times. It was also a very extensive pueblo, to be compared for size 
and plan with the large and extended villages of Se-pii-ue [4:8] and Ho-ui-ri 
[6:21] of the northern Tehua [Tewa] country. It formed a number of irregu- 
lar squares, and sometimes two and three separate buildings constitute one side 
of a quadrangle. The population was therefore not as large as the area covered 
by the ruins might indicate. I was not able to find a single circular estufa. 
The walls were mostly of adobe, and had the usual thickness (0.30 m., or one 
foot). Rubble foundations are visible, but a portion of the ruins consists merely 
of low mounds. This is particularly the case in the north and east, or on the 
highest ground. In the western portions the interior of the first story is partly 
exposed, showing the roof or ceiling made in the usual pueblo fashion by round 
beams supporting rough splinters, and these in turn a layer of earth. The 
average of eighty-four rooms measured gave 3.4 by 3.2 meters (11 feet 2 hae 
by 10 feet 6 inches). 

The buildings were two stories high in most places; but the existence of a 
third story is not impossible. Pottery is scattered about in profusion, and it 
shows no difference from that at Galisteo [29:39] and other points in the 
Tanos country where the pueblo type of architecture was represented. I 
noticed a great deal of obsidian and basalt, fragmentary and complete arrow- 
heads of both materials, also stone axes, corn grinders, and a few stone chisels 
and knives; even a spade made of basalt was picked up at Tunque, and is now 
in my possession. I have not heard of metallic objects. The various objects 
indicate a primitive culture, one probably anterior to the coming of Europeans; 
but this is by no means sufficient evidence: to justify the conclusion that the 
pueblo was not also inhabited during historic times. 

The former fields of the pueblo can be traced along the Arroyo del Tejon 
[29:80], and along the dry Arroyo de la Yuta [29:unlocated], in places at a 
distance of 2 and 3 miles from the ruins. Little watch houses of which 
only the foundations are visible indicate their location. These watch houses, 
equivalent to the ‘summer ranchos’ of the Indians of to-day, are usually 
quadrangular and of one room only; still I find one with two rooms and of an 
Lshape. Their average size corresponds nearly to that of single rooms in a 
pueblo of the ancient pattern, with two exceptions. These two, being very 
small, may have been guard houses merely, where the crops were watched in 
the daytime or at night, whereas the other may have sheltered entire families 
during the summer.” The foundations are rubble, and the same kind of pot- 
sherds are scattered about as at the pueblo. 

' The Arroyo del Tejon [29:80] has permanent water as far as these structures 
are found. I have not noticed any trace of ancient acequias [ditches]; but 
there is no impossibility that such existed, and that the Tanos of Tunque cul- 
tivated by irrigation. Along the Arroyo de la Yuta [29:unlocated] the banks 





1“ Tung [Tuy f| isthe Tehua word for basket or tray.”,—BANDELIER, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 109, 1892. 

2“ Hyen to-day, people at the Tejon sleep out of doors in summer, as do most of the Pueblos while out 
on the ranchos. The house (or shanty) is only used for cooking, for sheltering the tools and household 
articles, and in case of rain or exceptionally cool weather.’’—Ibid., p. 111. 
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are too steep and the water flows 10 to 15 feet below the surrounding 
levels. But the soil is fertile, and at the present day the people of Tejon 
[29:81] raise good crops with the aid of summer rains alone. For agricultural 
purposes the situation of Tung-ge was well chosen. Wood was not far off, and 
water always at hand, and from a military standpoint the location was not 
bad. The highest parts of the pueblo commanded a fair range of view in 
almost every direction. 

I have been unable to find any notice of the pueblo of Tung-ge or Tunque 
in the older documents. It is mentioned in a petition of the year 1770 as an 
‘ancient pueblo’. I doubt, therefore, if it was occupied at the time when the 
Spaniards first came.? 

See [29:70], [29:80], [29:81], and Arroyo de la Yuta [29:un- 
located]. 

[29:83] (1)? Okupiyy ‘ turtle mountain’ (oka ‘turtle’ of any species; 
pip ‘mountain’). ‘Sandia Mountain, Oku, the ‘Sacred Turtle’ 
of Tewa mythology.”* Why the name ‘‘turtle” is applied to the 
mountain was not known to the San Ildefonso informant whom 
the writer questioned on that point. 

(2) "Akompyeyimpiyr ‘mountain of the south’ (akempije 
‘south’ <’akoyy * plain’, pye *‘ toward’; *iy locative and adjec- 
tive-forming postfix; ~iyy ‘mountain’). This is the cardinal 
mountain of the south of Tewa; hence this name. See CarRDINAL 
Mountains, page 44. 

(8) Sandijwimpiyp ‘Sandia Mountain’ (Sandzja, see Span. (10), 

. below, and also Sandia Pueblo [29:100]; ’iyr locative and adjec- 
tive-forming postfix; p2y,7 ‘ mountain’). Cf. Eng. (8), Span. (10). 
This name is very much used by the Tewa. Old Vivian Montoya 
of San Juan Pueblo appeared to call the mountain regularly thus, 
and to be unfamiliar with the name ’ Okupiyn . 

(4) Picuris ‘‘ Kepita.”* The ‘‘Kepi” is evidently the same as 
Cochiti (6), Zuni (7), below; ‘‘—ta” is doubtless for the Picuris 
equivalent of Taos ¢'d ‘down at’. Cf. Cochiti, (6), Zufi (7). 

(5) Jemez “Avitdwe, of obscure etymology. This is the old 
Jemez name of the mountain furnished me by Pablo Toya and at 
present said to be known to but few of the Jemez, who call the 
mountain by its Span. name. 

(6) Cochiti TZsépe, of obscure etymology. =Zuii (7). Cf. 
Picuris (4). 

(7) Zufii ‘‘tsi’pija,” of obscure etymology. | ‘‘ Chi’pia.”® 
=Cochiti (6). Cf. Picuris (4). : 


1“ The Peticion of the authorities of Santo Domingo [28:109] and San Felipe [29: 69] jointly for a tract 


>») 








- ofland bounded in the east, ‘ por el oriente con un pueblo antiguo llamado el Pueblo de Tunque’, MS., 


September 20, 1770.”—BANDELIER, Final Report, pt. 1, p.112, 1892. 
2Tbid., pp. 109-12. 
3 Hewett, Archeology of the Rio Grande Valley, in Papers School Amer. Archzol., No. 4, p. 9, 1909. 
4Spinden, Picuris notes, 1910. 
5Mrs. M. C. Stevenson, The Zufii Indians, Twenty-third Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., p. 407, 1904. 
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(8) Eng. Sandia Mountain(s). (<Span.). =Span. (10). Cf. 
Tewa (3). ‘‘The Sandia.”! ‘‘Sandia chain.”? ‘‘Sandia Moun- 
tains.” 

(9) Span. ‘‘Sierra de Puaray.”* The mountain is thus called 
from Puaray [29:unlocated], a former Tiwa pueblo situated near 
Bernalillo [29:96], just as it is called Sandia Mountain from 
Sandia Pueblo [29:100]. Bandelier® identifies the name with the 
‘*Sierra de Sandia.” 

(10) Span. Sierra de Sandia ‘Sandia Mountain’, so called from 
Sandia Pueblo [29:100], which is situated in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley opposite the central part of the mountain. =Eng. 8. Cf. 
Tewa (3), Span. (9). ‘‘Sierra de Sandia.” ® 

(11) Span. Sierra de los Mansos ‘Mansos Mountains.’ ‘‘Sierra 
de los Mansos.”? According to Bandelier this name refers to both 
the Manzano [29:104] and the Sandia Mountains; see (8), above). 
See also [29:104]. 

This. is a very large and conspicuous mountain, its highest peak 
[29:84] rising to 10,609 feet, according to the Wheeler Survey. 

The town of Bernalillo [29:96] lies 5,084 feet above the sea level, and the 
base of the Sandia Mountains is not over 5 miles distant. The summit 
[29:84] is 10,609 (?) feet high, and the western front descends in almost per- 
pendicular cliffs and crags. The appearance of this chain as seen from the 
town [29:96] or from the opposite river bank, is therefore unusually 
impressive. °® ‘ ® 

Sandia Mountain is the sacred cardinal mountain of the south, 
of the Tewa; see CarprnaL Mountains, page 44. According 
to Tewa mythology its summit was the home of ’Ok‘uwapiy ys, 
father of the two War Gods, and there the War Gods were reared. 
Wakwzyo ‘Wind Old-Woman’ also lives on its summit; she makes 
the wind. Mrs. Stevenson® tells us that according to Zufi my- 
thology the War Gods went to live on the summit of Sandia Moun- 
tain when their activities were finished. The Cochiti also have a 
tradition to this effect, but the Tewa appear to know nothing of 
this. A friend who has climbed the mountain informs the writer 
that he noticed no stone pile or shrine on the summit, yet a San 
Juan Indian stated that the Keresans make, or at least used to 
make, religious pilgrimages to the summit. See [29:84], [29:85], 
[29:100], [29:104]. 

1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 108, note, 1892. 

2Tbid., pp. 108, 109, 112. | 

8Ibid., p. 231. . 
’ 4Relaciones de todas las cosas que en el Nuevo Mexico se han visto y sabido, 1626, MS., par. 7, 
quoted by Bandelier, ibid., p. 113, note. 

6Ibid., p. 113. 

6 Bandelier, Delight Makers, p. 438, 1890; also Final Report, pt. 11, p. 113. 

7 Rivera, Diario y Derrotero, p. 29, 1786, quoted by Bandelier, ibid., p. 232, note. 


8Ibid., p. 222. 
§The Zuiii Indians, Twenty-third Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., p. 407, 1904. 
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[29:84] (1) ’Okupinkewe. ‘turtle mountain peak’ ( Okupiny, see 
[29:83]; kewe ‘peak’ ‘ top’). 

(2) "AkompijeimPinkewe ‘south niountain peak’ ( Akompi- 
jeimpry f, see [29:83]; kewe ‘peak’ ‘ top’). 

(3) Sandijwimpinkewe ‘Sandia Mountain Peak’ (Sandija- 
impins, see [29:83]; kewe ‘peak’ ‘ top’). 

(4) Eng. Sandia Peak. ‘‘ Sandia Peak.” ! 

This is the highest peak of Sandia Mountain. It appears to be 
a mythologically important place of the Pueblos. See [29:83], 
[29:85 ]. 

[29:85] Eng. ‘* South Sandia Mountain.”! The southern height of 

. Sandia Mountain [29:83] is so called. 

[29:86] Span. El Cangelon ‘the horn’ ‘the prong’, referring to the 
shape of the mesa height. ‘‘Cangelon.”? ‘‘Mesadel Cangelon.”® 
This means ‘ mesa of the horn.” 

This name is given to the height north of the confluence of 
Jemez Creek [29:89] with the Rio Grande. Somewhere on or ~ 
near it is situated the pueblo ruin [29:87]. See references to the - 
‘Cangelon’ by Bandelier, under [29:87]; see also [29:88]. 

[29:87] Nameless pueblo ruin. Bandelier was first informed that it 
was the ruin of a Keresan pueblo, the first pueblo of the Santa 
Ana [29:95] Indians in this section; but later he doubts this 
information and thinks that it may be a Tiwa ruin.‘ If it is 

- really old Santa Ana, one can easily determine what names the 
Indians would give it in various dialects. 

There exists, to my knowledge, but one Queres [Keresan] ruin south of 
San Felipe [29:69]. This [29:87] does not stand on the river bank, but west 
of it, in the wild labyrinth of lava, basalt, and trap about the ‘Cangelon’ 
[29:86], north of Bernalillo [29:95]. The ruin, which I have not seen, is 
claimed by the Queres [Keresans] of Santa Ana [29:95] as the first pueblo 
inhabited by their ancestors in this section.°® 

There were consequently three pueblos of the Santa Ana [29:95] tribe; one 
near the Cangelon [29:86], which is prehistoric.°® 

Whether the ruin on the Mesa del Cangelon [29:86] is that of a Tigua 
[Tiwa] pueblo, or whether it was the ancient pueblo of the Queres [Keresans] 
of Santa Ana [29:95], is still doubtful. . . . I have lately been informed that 
there is a ruin [named Pueblo Ruin [29:unlocated]] opposite Algodones 
[29:78], in which case the one on the Cangelon must have been a Tigua pueblo. 
Not having investigated the locality myself, I withhold my opinion.’ 


1U. 8. Geological Survey, Reconnaissahce Map, New Mexico, San Pedro sheet, 1892. 

2 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 193 and note, 196, 1892. 

3Tbid., pp. 222, 224. 

4Tbid., p. 193. 

5 ““T am in doubt whether this ruin stands north or south of the mouth of the Jemez River [29:89]. 
The ‘Cangelon,’ literally prong or horn, isa very prominent rocky pillar rising above a volcanic 
mesa 4 miles north of Bernalillo.’’—Ibid. : 

6Ibid., p. 196. 

7Ibid., p. 224 and note. 
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See [29:86], [29:88], [29:95], and Nameless pueblo ruin opposite | 
Algodones [29:79], [29:unlocated ]. 

[29:88] (1) Cochiti Zamajaféma ‘old Santa Ana’ (Témaja, see 
[29:95]; {dma ‘old’). The Cochiti informant says that this ruin 
and its Keresan name are very well known among the Indians. 
It has not been possible, however, to find any Tewa who knows 
it. For quoted forms see under [29:95]. 

(2) Eng. Old Santa Ana. (<Span.). =Span. (8). Cf. Cochiti 
(1). For quoted forms see under [29:95]. 

(83) Pueblo Viejo de Santa Ana ‘old pueblo of Santa Ana.’ 
=Eng. (3). Cf. Cochiti (1). For quoted forms see under 
[29:95]. 

This is the ruin of old Santa Ana, a historic pueblo. ‘‘About 
midway [in [29:67]] there is a considerable elevation, on whose 
summit stand the ruins of the second pueblo of Tan-a-ya or 
Santa Ana.”! For the history of this pueblo see quotations 
under [29:95]. That this is the second pueblo of Santa Ana rests 
on very uncertain information obtained by Bandelier; see [29:87]. 
See also Nameless pueblo ruin opposite Algodones [29:78], [29: 
unlocated ]. 

[29:89] Jemez Creek, see [27:34]. . 

[29:90] Nameless arroyo which enters the Rio Grande a short distance 
above the main part of Algodones settlement [29:78]. This 
arroyo appears on all the maps, but without name. 

[29:91] (1) Jemez Sédnselé. _(<Span.). =Eng. (2), Span. (8). 
Strangely enough no native name is known to the Jemez. 

(2) Eng. San Isidro settlement. (<Span.). =Jemez (1), 
Span. (8). 

(3) Span. San Isidro ‘Saint Isadore’. =Jemez (1), Eng. (2). 
The Span. name is frequently spelled Ysidro. 

This is a large and somewhat scattered Mexican settlement, on 
the west side of Jemez Creek [29:89], three or four miles below 
Jemez Pueblo [27:35]. Cf. ‘‘San Ysidro mineral spring near 
Jemez” [29:unlocated]. 

[29:92] (1) Jemez Ziésiwawda, Tésdwda my *white-earth canyon’ (tésd 
‘a kind of white earth used for whitewashing the interior walls of 
houses’; wiwd, wa’muyu ‘canyon’ ‘cafada’). This kind of earth is 
said to occur somewhere in the cafiada; hence the name. 

(2) Eng. Salt Creek. (<Span.). =Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(83) Eng. Salado Creek. =Eng. (2), Span. (4). ‘‘Salado 
Creek’’.? 

(4) Span. Rio Salado ‘salt river’, =Eng. (2), Eng. (3). 
‘*Salado”.® | 

1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 194, 1892. 


2Land of Sunshine, a Book of Resources of New Mexico, p. 177, 1906. 
3 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 207. 
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This is a large cafiada which enters Jemez Creek [29:89] from 
the west. An old Indian trail connecting Jemez and the Laguna 
[29:117] villages passes up this cafiada. ‘‘On Salado Creek, 4 
miles south of San Ysidro Cobia Sandoval County, have been 
discovered soda apo ae! : 

[29:93] (1) Zseprnp ‘eagle ritalin} (tse ‘eagle’; pyr ‘ mountain’). 
This is probably translated from Jemez (2). 

(2) Jemez Sef ii ‘eagle mountain’ (se ‘eagle’; fi ‘mountain’). 
= Tewa (1). 

This is a small mountain almost due south of Jemez Pueblo 
[27:35]. It is conspicuous from nearly all the surrounding coun- 
try. For some reason this mountain seems to be peculiarly well 
known to the Tewa. The Tewa name was obtained at San Ide- 
fonso. 

hig 94] (1) ’Okuwasege’onwi ‘pueblo down by the place of the scat- 
tered hills’ le ‘hill’; wate ‘to scatter’ ‘scattered’; ge ‘down 
at’ ‘over at’; ’onw2 ‘ pueblo’). The name refers to the hills or 
portions of mesa about Sia Pueblo. The name contains wade-, 
not -waz-, for the latter would mean ‘wide gap’. ‘‘O-ku-wa/-ri”:? 
given as meaning ‘‘place of the sand-dunes ” 

(2) Picuris *‘ Kl-ke-ai’”.? 

(3) Sandia *“*Tinavwaé”.? =Isleta (4). 

(4) Isleta ‘‘ Tinawak”.? 

(5) Jemez Sa@jakwaé (etymology doubtful). =Pecos (6). 
**Sai’-a-kwa”.? 

(6) Pecos ‘‘Sayaquakwa”.? ‘‘Sai/-o-kwa”.? =Jemez (5). 

(7) Cochiti 7sé’ja, of obscure etymology. =Sia (8), Keresan 
(9), Oraibi Hopi (11), Eng. (14), Span. (15). Cf. Jemez (5), Pecos 
(6). The Sia people are called regularly Ts jame (me ‘ people’). 

(8) Sia 7sé’ja, of obscure etymology. =Cochiti(7), Keresan (9), 
Oraibi Hopi (11), Eng. (14), Span. (15). ‘‘Tsia”.4 Cf. Jemez 
(5), Pecos (6). 

(9) Keresan (dialect unspecified) ‘‘Sia”.® ‘‘Siay”.® ‘*Cia”.7 
amet ria”.” — Priog’’.'° at Zia 4 tata. 4° SN: de 

1 Land of Sunshine, a Book of Resources of New Mexico, p. 177, 1906. 

2 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer, Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 568, 1910.) 

8 Stevenson, Pecos MS. vocab., Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1887. 

4 Hodge, op. cit., p. 562. 

5 Espejo (1583) in Doc. Inéd., xv, p. 178, 1871. 

6 Ibid., p. 115. 

7 Mendoga (1586) in Hakluyt, Voy., pp. 461, 469, 1600; Davis, Span. Conq. N. Mex., p. 202, 1869; Ban- 
delier, Final Report, pt.1, pp. 126, 260, 1890; pt. 11, pp. 20, 198, 196, 1892. 

§ Castafieda (1596) in Ternaux-Compans, Voy., Ix, p. 110,*1838; Jaramillo, ibid., p, 371; Bandelier, 
op. cit., p. 193, 1892 (quoting Castafieda). 

9 Ofiate (1598) in Doce. Inéd., XVI, pp. 115, 254, 1871. 

10 Tbid., 102. 


11 Villagran, Hist. Nuevo Mex., p. 115, 1610. 
12 De l’Isle, Carte Mex. et Floride, 1703; Bandelier, op. cit., pt. I, pp. 126, 260, 
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la Asumpcion de Zia”.! ‘‘Cla”.? ‘*Cice”.® ‘*Tse-ah”.* **Silla”.® 
‘“Pia”.® ‘*Sille”.7 ‘*Zea’.® ‘* Nuestra Sefiora de la Assumpsion 
de Tia’”’.® 66 Chea 7) 10 66 Cilla”. 66 Lia 99 12 66 Tse-a 77-18 “TT oiq, 37 14 
“Ciya”’. ‘Siya”’.1® ‘*Tzi-a”.¢ ‘*N. S. de la Assunscion de 
TaT Sag 
(10) Keresan (dialect unspecified) ‘‘Cuame”.'® Cochiti kwémee 
would mean ‘southern people’, and it is very likely that for this 
the word is intended. 

' We must therefore leave the Rio Grande for the present, and turn to that 
western tributary [29:89] where a branch of the Queres [Keresans], very 
characteristically designated by Antonio de Espejo as ‘Pun-a-mes’, or 
‘People in the West’,'® already dwelt in the sixteenth century. 

Espejo’s ‘‘ Punames” may stand for a Keresan pén reme, in the 
Cochiti dialect the form pdn ye occurs with the same meaning as 
po ‘west’; Cochiti mx means ‘people’. The Cochiti term mean- 
ing ‘south people’ or ‘ west people’ would apply to all the people 
‘in the regions designated, whatever their language or affiliations. 
Bandelier does not make clear that ‘‘Pun-a-mes” or ‘‘Cuame” 
was applied to the Sia, but, following Espejo’s evident use of the 
term, employs it here to designate the Sia-Santa Ana branch of 
the Keresans. He appears to think the term ‘south people’ 
inappropriate. It is safe to say that the Keresans of the Rio 
Grande Valley never apply the term ‘south people’ or ‘west 
people’ to the Sia-Santa Ana Keresans asa special designation, 
but that if they do think of their cardinal location they think of 
them as being as much in the south as in the west. Elsewhere 
Bandelier®® says: ‘* Espejo, who calls the Cias ‘ Punames’, mentions 
a cluster of five [pueblos], the largest of which was called ‘Sia’”.?4 





1 Alencaster (1805) quoted by Prince, N. Mex., p. 37, 1883. 

2Pike, Explor. Travels, map, 1811.(misprint). 

3 Calhoun in Cal. Mess. and Corresp., p. 216, 1850 (misprint). 

4Simpson, Rep. to Sec. War, p. 148, 1850. 

5 Parke, map of N. Mex., 1851. 

6 Kern in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, Iv, p.39, 1854 (misprint). 

7 Lane (1854) in ibid., v, p. 689, 1855. 

8 Meriwether (1856) in H. R. Ex. Doc. 37, 34th Cong., 3d sess., p. 146, 1857. 

9 Ward in Ind, Aff. Rep. for 1867, p. 213, 1868. 

10 Simpson in Smithsonian Rep. for 1869, p. 339, 1871. 

1 Davis, Span. Conq. N. Mex., p. 202, 1869. 

12 Brevoort, New Mexico, p. 20, 1874 (misprint). 

18 Loew cited by Gatschet, Zw6lf Sprachen aus dem Stidwesten Nordamerikas, p. 41, 1876, 

14 Loew in Wheeler Surv. Rep., Vu, p. 345, 1879. 

16 Bancroft, Ariz. and N. Mex, p. 58, 1889. 

16 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 193, 196, 1892. 

17 Donaldson, Moqui Pueblo Inds., p. 91, 1893. * 

18 See article Punames in Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 327, 1910. 

19 Relacion del Viage (Doc. de Indias, vol. xv, p. 11), and Expediente y Relacion, p. 178. The proper 
Queres [Keresan] word is ‘ Pun-ama’, but the corrupt version in Hakluyt has ‘Cuame.’ Ei Viaie que 
hizo, p.9. This leads to an important misconception, as ‘Ku-a-ma’ means ‘the people in the South. 
How the mistake was made, while still preserving a word of the Queres |Keresan] idiom, is a mys- 
tery, as Cuame is plainly as good a Queres word as Puname, but with an entirely different significa- 
tion.””—BANDELIER, op. cit., p. 193. 

20 Ibid., p. 197. 

21 Relacion del Viage, p. 115.—Ibid. 
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(11) Oraibi Hopi Zszja’*. (<Kéresan?). =Cochiti (7), Sia (8), 
Keresan (9), Eng. (14), Span. (15). Cf. Jemez (5), Pecos (6). 
The Sia people are called by the Oraibi Hopi Zsvja’sinomé (sinomé 

‘people’). 

(12) Navaho “Tlogi” : ”:* given as meaning ‘hairy’. “TPdgi”: 
given as meaning Sia. ‘“TVSgi”:? given as meaning the a 
(indians). 

(13) (Unknown source) ‘‘Tlascala”.t ‘‘Tlaxcala”.® According 
to the Handbook of Indians (pt. 2, p. 563, 1910), Bancroft® thinks 
that this name may be applied to Sia. 

(14) Eng. Sia. (<Span.). =Cochiti (7), Sia (8), Keresan (9), 
Oraibi Hopi (11), Span. (15); cf. Jemez (5), Pecos (6). This is the 
spelling adopted by Mrs. Stevenson in her report on the Sia,’ also 
in the Handbook of Indians, and in current ethnologic literature. 

(15) Span. Sia, Zia. (<Keresan). =Cochiti (7), Sia(8), Keresan 
(9), Oraibi Hopi (11), Eng. (14); cf. Jemez (5), Pecos (6). See 
quoted forms under Keresan (9), above. At the present time the 
spelling Zia seems to be more common in Span. than Sia. The 
name is pronounced sija in N. Mex. Span., and sounds exactly the 
same as the word silla ‘chair’. 4 

(16) Span. ‘‘Sant Pedro y Sant Pablo,”*® meaning ‘Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul’. 

(17) Span. Nuestra Sefiora de la Asuncion ‘Our Lady of the 
Assumption’. ‘‘ N.S. dela Asumpcion de Zia.”® ‘‘ Nuestra Sefiora 
de la Assumpsion de Zia.” *° ‘‘Asuncion.”" ‘*N.§. de la Assuns- 
cion de Zia.” ” 

This is a small Keresan pueblo situated on the north side of 
Jemez Creek [29:89]. The dialect resembles closely the dialects of 
Cochiti [28:77], Santo Domingo [28:109], San Felipe [28:69], and 
Santa Ana [28:95], and is more distantly related to those of Laguna 
(29:116] and Acoma [29:118]. The history of Sia is discussed by 
Bandelier,” who also mentions a migration story of the Sia. See 
[29:89]; alae i Ot AA. 

(29: 95] (1) fastegeonwi gpdblo down at the dancing place’ ‘dane: 
ing place pueblo’ (fase ‘dance’, noun; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; 








1Curtis, Amer, Ind., I, p. 188, 1907. 

2Franciscan Fathers, Ethnol. Dict. Navaho Lang., p, 135, 1910. 
3Ibid., p. 128. 

4 Bustamante and Gallegos (1582) in Doc. Inéd., Xv, p. 85, 1871. 
5Tbid., p. 92. 

6 Ariz. and N. Mex., p. 77, 1889. 

7 Eleventh Rep. Bur. Ethn., pp. 9 et seq., 1894. 

8 Ofiate (1598) in Doc. Inéd., XVI, p. 254, 1871. 

9 Alencaster (1805) in Prince, N. Mex., p. 37, 1883. 
10 Ward in Ind. Aff. Rep. for 1867, p. 218, 1868. 

11 Bancroft, Ariz. and N. Mex., p. 281, 1889. 

22 Donaldson, Moqui Pueblo Indians, p. 91, 1893. 

13 Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 196-99, 1892. 
14JTpid., p. 21. 
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’onwt ‘pueblo’). This isthe old name of Santa Ana, current at all 
the Tewa villages of the Rio Grande. Why it was originally given 
is not known to the informants. 

(2) Picuris ‘‘Pdtutha’.”1 The -tha@’ is perhaps for the Picuris 

_ equivalent of Taos ¢'d ‘down at.’ 

(3) Tiwa (Isleta) ‘‘ Hwerdi.”’? 

(4) Jemez Zyudagv’t, of obscure etymology (¢uda unexplained; 
gvi locative). =Pecos (5). The people are called Tudag?’2ts@af 
(ts@’Gf ‘people’). ‘*Tu’-na-ji-i':’? Given as the Jemez and Pecos 
form. 

(5) Pecos ‘*Tu’-na-ji-1’:”? =Jemez (4), given as the Jemez and 
Pecos form. 

(6) Cochiti Zamaja of obscure etymology. =San Felipe (7), 
Sia (8), Santa Ana (9), Keresan (10), Oraibi Hopi (11). ‘*T4ma- 
iya. 992 

(7) San Felipe ‘‘ Tamaiya.”? =Cochiti (6), Sia (8), Santa Ana 
(9), Keresan (10), Oraibi Hopi (11). 

(8) Sia Zamaja of obscure etymology. =Cochiti (6), San 
Felipe (7), Santa Ana (9), Keresan (10), Oraibi Hopi (11). 
‘* Tamaya. 992 

(9) Santa Ana Tamaja of obscure etymology. =Cochiti (6), 
San Felipe (7), Sia (8), Keresan (10), Oraibi Hopi(11). The name 
was earlier applied to [29:88] or to still more remote predecessors 
of the present Santa Ana Pueblo. The Santa Ana people are called 
Tamajamex (mx * people’). =Cochiti (6), San Felipe (7), Sia (8), 
Keresan (10), Oraibi Hopi (11). ‘‘Tamaya.”? ‘*Tamajeme:”? 
evidently for Zaémajame ‘Santa Ana people’; see above. 

(10) Keresan (dialect unspecified) ‘‘Tamaya.”* ‘*Tamy.”® 
‘‘Tom-i-ya.”® **To-Mia.” 7 ‘‘Ta-mi-ys.”*® ‘“‘Tamya.”® ‘*Ta-ma- 
ya.” 10.$*'Tan-a-ya.” 4? >) Ramaya, i? 

(11) Oraibi Hopi Zamajza. (<Keresan). =Cochiti (6), San 
Felipe (7), Sia (8), Santa Ana (9), Keresan (10). 

(12) Eng. Santa Ana. (<Span.). =Span. (13). The current 
pronunciation is sénte eM, in contradistinction to the Span. pro- 
nunciation santana. 





1 Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 

2 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 454, 1910). 
3 Spinden, Santa Ana notes, 1911. 

4 Ofiate (1598) in Doc. Inéd., XVI, p. 115, 1871. 

5Ibid, p. 102; Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 194, 1890 (quoting Ofiate). 
6Simpson, Rep. to Sec. War, p. 148, 1850. 

7 Loew in Ann. Rep. Wheeler Surv., app. LL, p. 178, 1875, 

8Bandelier in Archxol. Inst. Bull., 1, p.18, 1883. 

®Tbid. (quoting Coronado [Ofiate]). 

10Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, pp. 126, 260. 

11Jpid., pt. 0, p. 194 (quoting Ofiate). 

122Columbus Mem. Vol., p.195, 1893 (misquoting Ofiate). 
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(13) Span. Santa Ana ‘Saint Ann’. =Eng. (12). Santa 
eee >, Anna.” 2) "SS Ana. ss Santa Anna,” * 0° Sta, 
foe > °. Ana.”® ‘‘Santana.”’ 

This is the present Santa Ana Pueblo, situated on a low bluff on 
the north side of Jemez Creek. (PI. 20,8.) Thereare two circu- 
lar, semisubterranean estufas at Santa Ana and an old Roman Cath- 
olic church. The Indians have their farming lands in the Rio 
Grande Valley 6 miles distant from the pueblo, and in summer the 
pueblo is often deserted except for an old man or two stationed to 
guardit. The Indians frequently all return to the pueblo for a day 
or more during the summer time in order to conduct ceremonies. 
Thelanguage of Santa Ana closely resembles that of Cochiti [28:77], 
Santo Domingo [28:109], and San Felipe [29:69], and, perhaps a 
little less closely, that of Sia [29:94]. According to both Bande- 
lier and statements made to the writer by a Cochiti Indian, the 
predecessor of Santa Ana Pueblo was the historic, now ruined 
[29:88], which bore the same name, Tamaja, and is now distin- 
guished by the Cochiti (and probably other Kéresans) as Zémaja- 
Soma (foma Sold’). According to uncertain tradition obtained 
by Bandelier there was a still earlier predecessor of San Felipe 
Pueblo, probably [29:87], q. v. Bandelier says the following 
about Santa Ana: 

‘*Santo Domingo [28:109], San Juan [11:San Juan Pueblo], 
Santa Ana and especially Acoma [29:118], consist of several par- 
allel rows of houses forming one to three ‘streets’.”’® 

Bandelier also writes at length on the history of Santa Ana.°® 
See [29:87], [29:88], Nameless pueblo ruin opposite Algodones 
[29:78], [29:unlocated], [29:67], and Keresan (NamEs or TRIBES 
AND PEOPLES). 


[29:96] (1) Jemez Bdldlijo. (<Span.). =Eng. (8), Span. (4). 


(2) Navaho ‘‘Khin Nodézi:”! given as meaning ‘striped 
houses’. 

(3) Eng. Bernalillo settlement.(<Span.). =Jemez (1), Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Bern lillo, apparently a diminutive of Bernardo ‘ Ber- 
nard’. Why the name was applied has not been learned. 

This is a large Mexican settlement on the west side of the Rio 
Grande. The Indians of the nearest pueblos do much trading 





1 Ofiate (1898) in Doc. Inéd., xv1, p.114, 1871. 

2Blaeu, Atlas, XII, p. 67, 1667. 

3D’ Anville, Map. Amér. Sept., 1846. 

4Villa-Sefior, Theatro Amer., 11, 415, 1748. 

5 Alcedo, Dict. Geog., I, p. 85, 1786. 

6 Arrowsmith, Map N. A., 1795, ed. 1814. 

7 Hezio (1797-98) in Meline, Two Thousand Miles, p. 209, 1867 
8 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 265, 1890. 

9Tbid., pt. II, pp. 193-196, 1892. 

10 Franciscan Fathers, Ethn. Dict. Navaho Lang., p. 135, 1910 
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here. There isa wagon bridge [29:122] across the Rio Grande 
northwest of the center of Bernalillo. 

‘*Bernalillo was founded by Vargas in 1695, after the Spanish 
power had been re-established.”! For pueblo ruins at Bernalillo 
see [22:97], [29:98], [29:99], [29:123], and Navaho ‘*‘Tqo Haji- 
léhe” [29:unlocated]. 

[29:97] (1) Sandia ‘‘ Kua-ua.”? ‘‘ Kuaua.’’8 

(2) Span. ‘‘ Torreon.”* This means ‘large tower,’ being the 
augmentative of torre ‘tower.’ ‘‘ The site also bears the Spanish 
name of ‘Torreon,’ but I saw no trace of a round tower, as the 
designation would imply.” 


Whether the ruin on the Mesa del Cangelon [29:78] is that of a Tigua [Tiwa] 
pueblo, or whether it was the ancient pueblo of the Queres [Keresans] of Santa 
Ana [29:95], is still doubtful. [[Footnote:] I have lately been informed that 
there is a ruin [Pueblo Ruin] opposite Algodones [29:unlocated], in which case 
the one [29:87] on the Cangelon [29:86] must have been a Tigua. [Tiwa] pueblo. 
Not having investigated, the locality myself, I withhold my opinion.] But it 
[29:87] is, at all events, the first of a series of ruins scattered along the right 
[west] bank of thé RioGrande. The bluffs on thatside hug the river bank quite 
closely, leaving only a narrow strip of fertile bottom, but affording excellent 
sites for lookouts. A huge lava flow approaches these bluffs from the west, and 
reaches the river south of Bernalillo [29:96], receding from it again near Albu- 
querque [29:103]. It is separated from the great lava deposits [29:67] of San 
Felipe [29:69] by the sandy bottom of the Jemez stream [29:89], and by a 
low mesa with reddish soil that faces Bernalillo [29:96]. On the brink of 
that mesa [with reddish soil] stand four ruins [[29:97] counted as two by 
Bandelier, but described as one, [29:98] and [29:99]], directly opposite the 
latter town [29:96]. 

North of the bridge [29:122] acrossthe Rio Grande [from Bernalillo [29:96]] 
lie the remains of a considerable village. I have not been able to ascertain 
whether it was one of the historical pueblos of Coronado’s time, or whether 
its abandonment antedated 1540. The name given to me by the Sandia 
[29:109] Indians, Kua-ua, seems to designate the siteand not the ruin. Stillit 
may also have been the name of thelatter. Figure 24 of Plate1[of Final Report, 
pt. 11, 1892] is intended for a representation of its ground plan, and it will be seen 
that the village consisted of a main building with two wings ... . Another 
ruined structure, measuring 55 by 22.3 meters (168 by 68 feet), stands in the 
front of this building, almost equidistant from the eastern ends of the northern 
wing and the central projection. The northern wing is 149 meters (455 feet) 
long, the west side of the house 132 meters (403 feet), and the southern wing 60 
meters (210 feet) ; so that this building is one of the largest of the pueblo houses 
of New Mexico. [[Fovotnote:] The large house at Pecos [29:33] has a perimeter 
of 362 meters (1,190 feet), and the ‘Pueblo Bonito’ [of northwestern New 
Mexico] comes next to it; the length of the two wings at Kuaua and of the 
western side, together, is 350 meters (1,068 feet). ] 

It is impossible to determine exactly how many stories this great house orig- 
inally had, but it seems almost certain that there were more than two in some 
parts of it; I therefore estimate its population at not over 600 souls. 


1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 221-222, 1892. 
2Tbid., p. 225, 

3Tbid., pp. 225 and note, 226 and note, 227. 
4Ibid., p. 226. 
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I was unable to detect any estufas, yet it is by no means certain that there 
were none outside the dwellings; the ground is covered with rubbish, and the 
circular depressions might have escaped my notice or have become filled up; 
or they may have been built inside among the rooms. The foundations show 
rubble and adobe, and most of the walls are of the latter material. Their 
thickness varies from 0.17 to 0.38 m. (7 to 15 inches), and the average size 
of 55 rooms is 4.1 by 2.8 m. (123 by 83 feet). 

The pottery is largely of the type with coarsely glazed decorations, and I 
saw no corrugated fragments; but common cooking pottery, plain black, was 
also well represented. Much obsidian, moss-agates, chips of flint and lava, 
broken metates and ‘manos’, and a few bits of turquoise were the other 
objects lying about on the surface. The site also bears the Spanish name 
of ‘Torreon’; but I saw no trace of a round tower, as the designation would 
imply. 

See [29:96], [29:98], [29:99], [29:122], [29:123). 

[29:98] Nameless pueblo ruin on the west side of the Rio Grande a 
short distance south of the wagon bridge [29:122]. 

The writer has seen this ruin, but made no notes on it and ob- 

tained no information about it from Indians. Bandelier says of it: 


South of the bridge [29:122] a short distance from Kuaua [29:97], on a 
rather elevated dune, are low mounds covered with bits of pottery, obsidian 
and rubble. One of them forms a hollow quadrangle about 30 meters square 
(95 feet), and 300 feet south of it are two others. The mounds show. great 
decay in both places, as if they were the ruins of houses much older than those 
of Kuaua [29:97].? 


See [29:96], [29:97], [29:99], [29:122], [29:123]. 

[29:99] (1) Southern Tiwa (Sandia-Isleta language) ‘‘ Puaray”, etc. 
The etymology is given by Vetancurt (1696 (?)):* ‘* El nombre 
Puray quiere decir gusanos, que es un género de que abunda 
aquel lugar.” Bandelier* comments on this: ‘* Whether by 
‘gusano’ a worm or a beetle, a centipede or a julus, is meant, I 
cannot tell. I noticed at the ruins of Kuaua [29:97] a number 
of Coleoptera of a singular species, which attracted my attention 
the more, as beetles are scarce in New Mexico.” ‘‘Poala”.® 
ete Fuaias’,” “Puala’.” “°Puaray”.® **Paarai”.© 


” 


PGi buary. -buray.....Paray’’.\4. °° Panray ”.1° 

1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, pp. 224-226, 1892. 

2Tbid., p. 226. 

3In Teatro Mex., III, p. 312, 1871. 

4 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 226, note. 

5 Espejo (1583) in Hakluyt, Voy., 111, p. 468, 1600. 

6 Espejo (1583) in Doe. Inéd., Xv, p. 175, 1871. 

7 Espejo (1583), ibid., p. 112. 

8 Ofiate (1598), ibid., Xv1, p. 208, 1871. 

9Ibid., pp. 109, 115; Bandelier, op. cit., pp. 227 and note, 228 and note, 229, 230. 
10 Villagran, Hist. Nueva Mex., p. 137, 1610. 

1! Salmeron (1629) quoted by Bancroft, Native Races, I, p. 600, 1882. 

12 Doc. of 1681 quoted by Bandelier, op. cit., p. 169. 

13 Vetancurt (1696?) in Teatro Mex., II, p. 312, 1871. 

l4 Jefferys, Amer. Atlas, map 5, 1776. 
15 Bowles, Map Amer., 1784. 
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‘‘Paola”.t ‘Puruay”.2 ‘*Puara”.? ‘*Poalas”.4  “ Pruara”.® 
‘* Puar-ay ”’.® 

(2) Source unknown: ‘‘Coofer”.’ ‘*Coofert”.® 

(8) Southern Tiwa (Sandia-Isleta language) ‘‘Tiguex”, etc.; see 
Tiwa (NAMES OF TRIBES AND Propues). Hodge® says: ‘The iden- 
tification of Puaray with the Tiguex village of the Tiguex province 
of the chroniclers of Coronado’s expedition is determined by state- 
ments made by the Indians to Espejo in 1583, and by the discovery 
there by Onate, in 1598, of a partially effaced painting represent- 
ing the murder of the missionaries”. There is no reason in the 
judgment of the present writer why Bandelier’s and Hodge’s 
identification of Puaray with ‘‘Tiguex” should not be accepted, 
and he regards Dellenbaugh’s attempt?® to locate Tiguex farther 
south as unsuccessful. 

(4) Span. ‘Sant Antonio de Padua”.!! This was the first saint- 
name applied, meaning ‘Saint Anthony of Padua’. 

(5) Span. San Bartolomé.” This was the mission name; it means 
‘Saint Bartholomew’. 

(6) Span. ‘‘ Santiago”; * this means ‘Saint James’. 

This village is also called ‘Pueblo de Santiago’, although the patron saint = 
Puaray was St. Bartholomew. From what this diodées appellation was derived 
I cannot surmise. That it was really Puaray was asserted by Indians of Sandia, 
and it also follows from the location of the so-called Gonzalez grant.’* 

This pueblo was identified as Puaray by Bandelier, who describes 
it and discusses its history.‘ He says in part: 

In front of the southern portion of the town of Bernalillo [29:96], in a situ- 
ation very similar to that of Kuaua [29:97], on a gravelly bluff overlooking 
the river, from which a magnificent view is enjoyed of the formidable Sierra 
de Sandia [29:83], stand the remains of the historic pueblo of Puar-ay, or Vil- 
lage of the Worm or Insect [<Vetancurt]. . . . For its ground plan I refer 
to figure 25 of plate 1 [of Final Report, pt. m, 1892]. It was smaller than Kuaua 
[29:97], and I doubt whether its population ever exceeded five hundred souls.?° 
Nothing but foundations and mounds remain, but recent excavations have 
revealed fairly well preserved rooms beneath the rubbish. The manufactured 
objects are like those at Kuaua [29:97], and the main buildings were built of 


adobe. Two smaller constructions, lying east and south of the first, appear to 
have been built of blocks of lava or trap. The one east may have been the 





1 Espejo misquoted by Whipple, Pac. Rk. R. Rep., 11, pt. 3, p. 114, 1856. 

2 Bancroft, Ariz. and N. Mex., p. 172, 1889, 

3 Ibid., p. 1385 (quoting Espejo). 

4 Bancroft, ibid. 

5 Ladd, Story of N. Mex., p. 79, 1891. 

6 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. II, p. 226, 1892. 

7 Mota-Padilla (1742), Hist. Nueva Galicia, p. 160, 1870 (cf. Bancroft, op. cit., p. 55). 

8 Ibid., p. 160. These forms are given as synonymous in Handbook Inds., <5 2, p. 318, 1910. 

9 Ibid. 

10 F. 8. Dellenbaugh, Notes on the Location of Tiguex, 1905. 

11 Ofiate (1598) in Doc. Inéd., xvi, p. 254, 1871. 

12 Vetancurt (1696?) in Teatro Mex., 111, p 312, 1871. 

13 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 227. 

14 Tpid., pp. 226-30. 7 

15 «* Welancant [Crénica, p. 312] assigns to it ‘doscientas personas de nacion Tiguas y labradores 
espafioles.’’’—BANDELIER, Op. Cit., p. 226. : 
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chapel which existed at Puaray until 1681... . That it was really Puaray 
was asserted by Indians of Sandia, and it also follows from the location of the 
so-called Gonzalez grant.! 

That Puaray was on the west side of the Rio Grande is apparent 
only from Bandelier’s statement: ? 

On the brink of that mesa [mesa on west side of Rio Grande opposite Bernalillo 
[29:96]] stand four ruins [[29:97] counted as two by Bandelier, but described 
as one [29:98], and [29:99]], directly opposite the latter town [29:96]. 
According to Bandelier*® Puaray was abandoned in 1681 and never 
reoccupied. For identification of Puaray with Tiguex see also 
Tiwa (8), above. 

See [29:96], [29:97], [29:98], [29:123]. 

[29:100] (1) Sandiywonwi ‘Sandia Pueblo (Sandija <Span. sandia, 
see Span. (17), below; oywi ‘pueblo’). =Jemez (8), Eng. (16), 
Span. (17). 

(2) Taos ‘*‘ Na’pfé’ta”:* given as from ‘na ‘hill’, pfa’na ‘cloud’ 
referring to the wind-blown sand-dunes in the vicinity.”” = Pi- 
curis (4), Sandia (5), Isleta (6), Tiwa (7), Laguna (12). 

(3) Taos ‘‘ Tiwita”:° given as meaning ‘Sandia people’. What 
the form is, is not clear. 

(4) Picuris ‘‘Napétha”.® =Taos (2), Sandia (5), Isleta (6), 
‘Tiwa (7). 

(5) Sandia ‘‘ Nafiat”.* = Taos (2), Picuris (4), Isleta (6), Tiwa (7). 

(6) Isleta Vadiae, of obscure etymology. The -ae appears to 
be a locative postfix, meaning ‘down at’, ‘at’, said of objects 
at the level of or below the speaker, and equivalent to Taos -¢'d. 
It is inferred from the quoted forms that this postfix is dropped 
when the name of Sandia is prepounded to other nouns. =Taos 
(2), Picuris (4), Sandia (5), Tiwa (7). ‘‘ Nafi’ad”’, given as mean- 
ing ‘‘dusty place.” Cf. the etymology of Taos (2), Laguna (12). 
‘*Nafi’/huide”:® given as the singular, meaning ‘Sandia person’; 
plu. *‘ Nafihun,” ‘* Naphi’at”’.® 

(7) Southern Tiwa (dialect unspecified). =Taos (2), Picuris (4), 
Sandia (5), Isleta (6). ‘‘Napeya”.?° ‘*Na-pi-ap”.1t “‘Na-fi-ap”.” 
‘*Na-fhi-ap”. ‘*Na-si-ap”.'* ‘Mapeya”.” ‘*Na-pi-hah”.' 

1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. II, pp. 226-27, 1892. 

2 Ibid., p. 225. 

2 Tbid., p. 230." . 

4Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1899 (Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 430, 1910). 

5 Budd, Taos vocab., MS., Bur. Amer. Ethn. 

6Spinden, Picuris notes, 1910. 

7 Hodge, op. cit. 

8 Gatschet, Isleta MS. vocab., Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1885. 

9 Hodge, op. cit. 

10 Ofiate (1598) in Doc. Inéd., Xvi, p. 115, 1871. 

1 Bandelier in Archxol. Inst. Bull., 1, p. 18, 1883. 

12 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. I, p. 266; pt. II, p. 186. 

18 Thid., p. 130. 

14 Bandelier, Gilded Man, p. 149, 1893. 


15Columbus Mem. Vol., p. 155, 1893, misquoting Ofiate. 
16 Jouvenceau in Cath. Pioneer, 1, No. 9, p. 13, 1906. 
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(8) Jemez, Sandijagv’t ‘Sandia place’ (Sandia <sandia, Span. 
(17) below; g2’¢ locative. The ‘Sandia people’ are called Sandi- 
jagvitswaf or Sandiats@af (tsW@af ‘people’). =Tewa (1), 
Eng. (16), Span. (17). 

(9) Cochiti Wa fretse of obscure etymology (wa fre unexplained; 
tse <locative). =Laguna (12). Cf. Zufi (13). 

(10) Sia ‘‘ Tiwa”:! but cf. the etymology given for Laguna (12). 
Cf. Zufi (138). 

(11) Sia ‘“‘Tiwa”:' evidently equivalent to Cochiti TZiwa 
“Tiwa’; see Tiwa (NAMES oF TRIBES AND PEOPLEs, pp. 577-78). 

(12) Laguna ‘‘ Wa’shutse” :? given as meaning ‘‘dusty”; cf. 
Taos (2), Isleta (6). Washrotsi”.? =Cochiti (9). Cf. Zui (18). 

(18) Zufii ‘*‘ Wé’-suala-kuin” :* given as meaning ‘‘‘ foot village”, 
referring to the large feet of the inhabitants.” The “s=hl”. 
Cf. Cochiti (9), Laguna (12). 

(14) Oraibi Hopi Pajopi ‘by the river,’ (pajo ‘water’ ‘ river’; 
pi ‘by’ locative postfix). ‘‘ Payiipki”:° given as the Hopi name. 
It would appear that the name recorded by Fewkes refers properly 
to the now abandoned pueblo built by the Sandia and other 
refugees on the Middle Mesa in the Hopi country, while that 
recorded by the present writer is the name of the present village 
on the Rio Grande. | 

(15) Navaho, ‘*Kin Nodéz!”’:* givenas meaning ‘‘striped houses.” 
‘‘Khin lagaf”:7 given as meaning ‘‘white house.” ‘*Khin 
lagai’ni” :8 given as name of the ‘Sandia people’, meaning ‘‘ white 
house people”. . 

(16) Eng. Sandia. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Jemez (8), Span. (17). 

(17) Span. Sandia ‘watermelon’, a Span. word derived from 
Arabic. This name appears to have been properly applied to the 
pueblo at an early date. It became so fixed that it has not been 
replaced by the saint-names, but has been coupled with them. 
Why it was originally applied appears to be unknown. ‘‘Candia”.® 
**Zandia”.!° ** San Francisco de Sandia ”."" ‘*Sandia”.!? ‘*Sendia”.¥ 
‘**N. S. de los Dolores de Sandia”: ** see Span. (19). ‘‘S Dies”.¥® 


1Spinden, Sia notes, MS., 1911. 

2Gatschet, Laguna MS. vocab., Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895. 

3 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 430, 1910). 

#Cushing, Bur. Amer. Ethn., inf’n, 1884, in Handbook Inds., op. cit. 

5Fewkesin Amer. Anthr., V1, p. 397, 1894. ’ 

6Curtis, Amer. Ind., 1, p. 138, 1907. 

7 Franciscan Fathers, Ethn. Dict. Navaho Lang., p. 135, 1910. 

8Tbid., p. 128. 

9 Zarate-Salmeron (ca. 1629), quoted. by Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 220, 1892. 

10 Z4rate-Salmeron (ca. 1629), quoted by Bancroft, Nat. Races, 1, p. 600, 1882. 

uu Benavides, Memorial, p. 20, 1630. 

12 Rivera, Diario, leg. 784, 1736; Bandelier, op. cit., pt. 1, p. 260, 1890; Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 429, 
1910. 

13D)’ Anville, Map Amér. Sept., 1746. 

14 Alencaster (1805) quoted in Prince, Hist. N. Mex., p. 37, 1888. 

15 Pike, Exped., 3d map, 1810. 
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“St. Dies”.t. °*Deis”? ‘‘San-Diaz”.®* ‘Sundia”.* ‘‘Sandea’’.® 
**Saudia’”’.® **S Diaz”.? ‘Our Lady of Sorrow and Saint Anthony 
of Sandia”:® see Span. (19). ‘t Nuestra Sefiora de los Dolores 
de Sandia”.® ‘‘Sandilla”.!°  ‘‘Our Lady of Sorrows and Saint 
Anthony of Sandia”: see Span. (19). 

(18) Span. ‘San Francisco de Sandia”: this appears to be the 
first saint-name. 

(19) Span. Nuestra Seffora de los Dolores y San Antonio de San- 
dia ‘Our Lady of Sorrows and Saint Anthony of Watermelon. ’ 
**N. S. de los Dolores de Sandia”.** ‘* Our Lady of Sorrow and 
Saint Anthony of Sandia”.‘* ‘‘ Nuestra Sefiora de los Dolores de 
de Sandia”. ‘‘Our Lady of Sorrows and Saint Anthony of 
Sandia”.1* ‘* Dolores ”’.* 

(20) Span. ‘‘Asumpcion”:'® This means Assumption, referring 
to the ascent of the Virgin Mary to Heaven. 

This is a small Tiwa pueblo on the east side of the Rio Grande. 
Bandelier ** tells something of its history. Information available 
about Sandia is summed up by Hodge.” See [29:101] and Tiwa 
(NAMES OF TRIBES AND PEOPLES, pages 577-78). 

[29:101] (1) Tsqwebegeonwi ‘kick flaking-stone place pueblo’ (¢s¢ 
‘flaking stone’ ‘flint’ ‘obsidian’ ‘stone knife’; qwebe ‘to kick’; 
ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; ’oywz ‘pueblo’). =Picuris (2), Isleta 
(3), Tiwa (5), Acoma (9), Oraibi Hopi (10). The verb quwebe is 
used of kicking any object in any manner, but especially of the 
game of the kicked stick. The Tewa say nd seqwebe’ewo”? ‘I am 
playing the kicked-stick game’ (n@ ‘1’; ve ‘1’; qwebe ‘to kick’; 
-ewo ‘to play’ <’e ‘game’, wo verb-forming element). 

The game is sacred to the Tewa and they give names compound- 
ed with gwebe to their children, as Qwebctsdnwe ‘kick greenness’ 
(tsénwe ‘greenness’ ‘green’), name of Lupita Roybal of San 
Ildefonso. 





1 Pike, Exped., app., pt. iii, p. 222. 

2Tbid., p. 18. 

3 Malte-Brun, Geog., v, p. 328, 1826. 

4 Calhoun (1840) in Cal. Mess. and Corresp., p. 206, 1850. 

5 Meriwethér (1856) in H. R. Ex. Doc. 37, 34th Cong., 3d sess., p. 146, 1857. 
6 Davis, El Gringo, p. 248, 1857 (misprint). 

7™Miblenpfordt quoted by Buschmann, Neu-Mexico, p. 272, 1858. 
8 Meline, Two Thousand Miles, p. 218, 1867. 

9Wardin Ind. Aff. Rep. for 1867, p. 2138, 1868. 

10 Arny, ibid. for 1871, p. 382, 1872. 

1 Prince, Hist. N. Mex., p. 38, 1883. 

12 Benavides, Memorial, p. 20, 1630. 

18 Alencaster (1805) quoted in Prince, op. cit., p. 37. 

14 Meline, op. cit. 

15 Ward, op. cit. 

16 Prince, op. cit. 

17 Bancroft, Ariz. and N. Mex., p. 281, 1889. 

18 [Tamaron, 1760?] cited by Bancroft, ibid. 

i9 Final Report, pt. II, p. 231, 1892. 

20 Handbook Inds., pt. 2, pp. 429-30, 1910. 
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(2) Picuris ‘‘Chiwhetha”.1 = Tewa (1), Isleta (3), Tiwa (5), 
Acoma (9), Oraibi Hopi (10). 

(8) Isleta peahwibak’, of obscure etymology (/%a ‘ flaking stone’ 
‘flint’ ‘obsidian’; Awe unexplained; dak‘ said to be locative, mean- 
ing ‘at’ ‘where’). Cf. Lummis’s etymology given below, and 
especially Tewa (1). =Tewa (1), Picuris (2), Tiwa (5), Acoma 
(9), Oraibi Hopi (10). ‘‘ Shee-ah-whib-bahk”.?  ‘* Shee-ah-whib- 
bak”. ‘* Shee-e-huib-bac”. 4 ‘* Shee-eh-whib-bak”.® ‘* Shee-é- 
whip-bak”.® Mr. Lummis analyzed the name for the writer as 
follows: shee-, ‘knife’; -é- (7); -whib-, ‘ whib-stick used in play- 
ing the Isleta stick-kicking game’; -bak ‘ridge’. Mr. Lummis 
says that the height of land on which Isleta is built is shaped like 
a whib-stick, hence the name. 

(4) Isleta Zuet ‘pueblo’ ‘Isleta Pueblo’. An Isleta says nq 
teedm tucé ‘I live at the pueblo’ ‘I live at Isleta’ (na ‘1’; te ‘1’; 
edm ‘to live’; tuet ‘atthe pueblo’). ‘‘ Tii-ei” :’ given as meaning 
‘town’ and the Isleta people’s own name for their pueblo. This 
form has nothing to do with ‘‘Taéyude”,’ which means merely 
‘person’ in general; pl. ‘‘Tayun or Té-iun”’.’ 

(5) Southern Tiwa (dialect unspecified). =Tewa (1), Picuris 
(2), Isleta or oe (9), Oraibi Hopi (10). ‘*Tshya-ui-pa”.® 
‘*Tshya-uip-a”.® ‘*Shye-ui-beg”.!° ‘*Shiewhibak”," dialect un- 
specified; Mr. ee informs the writer that it is the Isleta name. 
** Tehi-ha-hui-pah ”.? 

(6) Jemez Tewdgv i ‘Tiwa, place’ (Tewd ‘ Tiwa’ see @iasena OF 
TRIBES AND PEOPLES, pp. 577-78); gz’é locative). This appears 
to be the regular Jemez name for Isleta, inasmuch as Isleta is 
the chief Southern Tiwa pueblo. The information was given 
by Pablo Toya, who has an excellent knowledge of the Jemez 
language. 

(7) San Felipe ‘‘ Kohernak”: Mr. Fleischer obtained no ety- 
mology for this name. 

(8) Laguna ‘‘ Hanichina”: given as meaning ‘‘ eastern river.” 
It is evidently the Laguna equivalent of Cochiti han pet féna ‘east 
river’ (ha ‘east’; ne formative; tféna ‘river’ ‘Rio Grande’). 
It is doubted whether this is the proper Laguna name for Isleta; 

1Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 

2 Lummis in St. Nicholas, XvIil, p. 834, Sept., 1891 

8 Ibid., p. 829. 

4 Lummis in Seribner’s Mag., p.478, Apr., 1893. 

5 Lummis, Man who Married the Moon, p.4, 1894. 

§ Lummis, inf’n, Aug., 1910. 

7 Gatschet, Isleta MS. vocab., Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1882. 

8Bandelier in Archzol. Inst. Rep., V, p. 37, 1884; Final Report, no I, p. 260, 1890. 
9Ibid., pt. 11, pp. 186, 220, 1892. 

10 lRandelier in] Century Cyclop. of Names, art. ‘‘ Isleta”’ | 1804, 

ll Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn, 1895 (Handbook Inide, , pt. 1, p. 624, iory. 
12 Jouvenceau in Cath. Pioneer, 1, No. 9, p. 13, 1906. 


13K. A. Fleischer, inf’n, 1912. 
144 Hodge, op. cit. 
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but cf. the Oraibi Hopi name for Sandia Pueblo [29:100] and 
Navaho (11), below. 

(9) Acoma ‘‘Siwhipa”.! (<Tiwa?). =Tewa (1), Picuris (2), 
Isleta (3), Tiwa (5), Oraibi Hopi (10). | 

(10) Oraibi Hopi 7fvahwipa, Tfijawihpa. (<Tiwa?). The 
informant says that both of these pronunciations are current. 
=Tewa (1), Picuris (2), Isleta (8), Tiwa (5), Acoma (9), Oraibi 
Hopi (10). 

(11) Navaho ‘‘Ana To Ho”:? said to mean ‘‘ tribe by the water.” 
**Natqodho”:* given as the name of Isleta Pueblo, meaning ‘‘ene- 
mies at the water.” ‘‘ Natqdho (ana)”:* given as the name of the 
Isleta people, meaning ‘‘ enemies at the water.” The water re- 
ferred to is evidently the Rio Grande; cf. Laguna (8). 

(12) Eng. Isleta. (<Span.). =Span. (138). 

(13) ‘Span. Isleta ‘little island’, diminutive of isla ‘island’. 
This name was applied originally to old Isleta [29 :unlocated], 
which was situated on a small island. ‘‘Old Isleta, the one aban- 
doned after 1681, stood very near the site of the present village, 
on a delta or island between the bed of a mountain torrent and 
the Rio Grande, from which comes its Spanish name.”*® ‘San 
Antonio de la Isleta.”® ‘‘Isleta.”7 ‘‘Lileta.”* ‘*Ysleta.”® 
**San Augustin de la Isleta.”?° ‘‘Ilet.”1* ‘* Alameda la Isleta”: ? 
Span. alameda means ‘cottonwood grove’. ‘‘Isletta.”'% ‘‘Is- 
lella.”** ‘‘San Agustin del Isleta.” ‘‘San Augustin del 
isiota. ) *‘ Jeletas’?? «*‘Isoletta.”* «‘Gleta,” > .“* Ystete.” 2° 
“Yslete.”*t ‘‘Isletabuh.”?? ‘‘ Iseta.”?% ‘Isletans”:** applied 
to Isleta people. ‘‘Yoletta.”” ‘Isletefios”:2° this is the Span. 


form meaning ‘ Isleta people’. 
ee 
1 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p. 624, 1907). 
2Curtis, Amer. Indian, pt. 1, p. 138, 1907. 
Franciscan Fathers, Ethn. Dict. Navaho Lang., p. 136, 1910. 
4Tbid., p. 128. 
5 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 234, 1892. 
6 Benavides, Memorial, p. 20, 1630. 
7De l’Isle, carte Mexique et Floride, 1703; Bandelier, op. cit., pt. 1, p. 260, 1890. 
8Senex, map, 1710 (misprint). 
Rivera, Diario, leg. 756, 1736. 
10 Villa-Sefior, Theatro Amer., pt. 2, pp. 418, 422, 1748. 
lp’ Anville, map N. A., 1752. 
12 Jefferys, Amer. Atlas, map 5, 1776. 
13 Kitchin, map N. Amer., 1787. 
14 Morse, Hist. Amer., map, 1798 (misprint). 
15 Alencaster (1805) quoted by Prince, N. Mex., p. 37, 1883. 
16 Alencaster (1805) in Meline, Two Thousand Miles, p. 212, 1869. 
17 Humboldt, Atlas Nouv.-Espagne, carte 1, 1811. 
18 Emory, Recon., p. 41, 1848. 
19Calhoun (1849)-in Cal. Mess. and Corresp., p. 211, 1850 (misprint). 
2 Lane (1854) in Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, v,.p. 689, 1855. 
21Buschmann, New Mex., p. 277, 1858, 
2 Ward (1864) in Donaldson, Moqui Pueblo Indians, p. 81, 1893. 
2 Segura in Ind. Aff. Rep. for 1890, p. 172, 1890. 
2% Lummis, N. Mex. David, p. 98, 1891. 
% Columbus Mem. Vol., p. 156, 1893 (misprint). 
26 Lummis, Man Who Married the Moon, p. 133, 1894. 
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(14) Span. ‘‘San Antonio de la Isleta”:1 this means ‘Saint 
Anthony of the Islet’. . 

(15) Span. San Agustin del Isleta ‘Saint Augustine of the 
islet.” ‘‘San Augustin de la Isleta.”? ‘‘San Agustin del’ 
Isleta.”* ‘*San Augustin del Isleta.” * 

This is a large and important Tiwa pueblo, with much admix- 
ture of Laguna and Mexican blood. Its history is discussed by 
Bandelier.*® 

The Tiwa and Tewa names for the village seem to refer to the 
game of kicked stick in some way; just how will probably be 
made clear by a further study of the Tiwa forms. The kicked- 
stick game is described in Culin.® Cushing refers to this game 
as ‘‘the national game of the Zuii.”” The Tewa name seems to 
refer to this game being played with a piece of obsidian, but the 
Tewa inform the writer that it was never thus played. See 
Sandia [29:100] and Tiwa (Names or TRIBES AND PEOPLES, 
pages 577-78). 

[29 :102] Rio Grande, see [Large Features], pp. 100-102. 
[29 :103] (1) Isleta Letiwe, of obscure etymology. 

(2) Jemez Vokek yi. (<Span.). =Eng,. (4), Span. (5). 

(3) Navaho ‘‘ Bééldil Disénil”:* given as the name of Albu- 
querque, meaning ‘‘ at the place of the peals (bells)”. 

(4) Eng. Albuquerque. (<Span.). =Jemez (2), Span. (5). 
Often pronounced &lbak'auk’. 

(5) Span. Albuquerque. =Jemez (2), Eng. (4). Named in 
honor of the Duke of Alburquerque, who was Viceroy of New 
Mexico at the time of the founding of Albuquerque in 1706; see 
below. 

In the year 1706, Governor Cuervo took thirty families to the place we know 
today by the name of Albuquerque, and founded the Villa of Alburquerque, 
giving it that name in honor of the Duke of Alburquerque who was at the time 
Viceroy of Mexico. The word ‘Alburquerque’ is the correct word, and not 
Albuquerque as it is seen in geographies and books of history. Said Duke 
never visited New Mexico, as other historians assure us. Cuervo reported to 
the Viceroy the same year the founding of said villa, but the Viceroy did not 
welcome the report of Cuervo; he censured him and ordered him to change 
the name of said Villa to that of San Felipe de Alburquerque, in honor of the 
sovereign then ruling over the Spains. In August, 1707, the incumbency 
of Governor Cuervo ended, being succeeded on the first day of that month and 
year by Admiral Don José Chacon Medina Salazar y Villasefior, Marquéz of 
La Pefiuela, who governed until 1712.° 








1 Benavides, Memorial, p. 20, 1680. 
2 Villa-Sefior, Theatro Amer., pt. II, pp. 418, 422, 1748. 
3 Alencaster (1805) quoted by Prince, N. Mex., p. 37, 1883. 
4 Alencaster (1805) in Meline, Two Thousand Miles, p. 212, 1867. 
5 Final Report, pt. II., pp. 233-35, 1892. 
% 6 North American Indian Games, Twenty-fourth Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., p. 666, 1907. 
7 Cushing, Zufii Breadstuff, in The Millstone, p. 5, Apr., 1884. 
8 Franciscan Fathers, Ethn. Dict. Navaho Lang., p. 134, 1910. « 
9B. M. Read, Illustrated History of New Mexico, p. 322, 1912. 
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[29:104] (1) Eng. Manzano Mountains. (<Span.). \=Span. (2). 
**Manzano range”. ‘‘Manzano chain”.? ‘‘Manzano Mts.”.$ 
** Manzano’’.* 

(2) Span. Sierra del Manzano ‘apple-tree mountains’. Why 
this name was given is not clear. Cf. [29:110]. =Eng. (1). 
**Sierra del Manzano”.® 

(8) Span. Sierra de los Mansos ‘ Mansos Mountains.’ ‘Sierra de 
los Mansos”.® According to Bandelier this name refers to both 
the Manzano [29:104] and the Sandia [29:83] Mountains. The 
name would seem to indicate that the Mansos formerly lived in 
the vicinity of [29:104]. 

This is a high mountain range, a southern extension of the 
Sandia chain [29:83]. Bandelier’ (after the Wheeler Survey) 
gives the height of the-highest peak of the Manzano Mountains as 
10,086 feet. See [29:83], [29:105], [29:106], [29:110]. 

[29:105] (1) Tiwa (or Tompiro?) ‘*Chili”:* mentioned as a ‘‘cap- 
tain” of a pueblo. ‘Chilili”.® ‘“‘Chilily”.1° ‘‘Chili”.4% ‘*Chi- 
Coe Old Oni,“ Chititi”. **Chilili”. ‘* Chichiti”.* 
“¢Chil-i-li”.27 ** Chililé”’. 1 

(2) Tiwa (%) ‘* Acoloct'”.® See below. 

(3) Span. Chilili. (<Indian). Cf. Tiwa(‘%) (1), above. 

(4) Span. Navidad de Nuestra Sefiora ‘birth of Our Lady’. 
**Navidad de Nuestra Sefiora”:?° this was the mission name. 

A high ridge, densely wooded, the Sierra de Carnué [29:74], separated it 
[Paako Pueblo ruin [29:79] ] from the nearest Tigua [Tiwa] pueblo in the 
south, Chilili. The distance in a straight line is at least 23 miles, a long day’s 
journey, owing to the intervening mountains.”! 

The little village of Chilili [29:124] lies in a nook on the slope, well shel- 
tered to the north and west, but opened to the east; and a permanent streamlet, 
the Arroyo de Chilili [29:unlocated], runs through it. The former Tigua 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 36, 1890. 

2Tbid., pt. I, pp. 231, 232, 1892. 

3U.S. Geological Survey, Reconnaissance Map, New Mexico, San Pedro sheet, 1892. 
4Hewett, Communautés, p. 37,1908. 

5 Bandelier, op. cit. 

6 Rivera, Diario y Derrotero, p. 29, 1736, quoted by Baandelier, op. cit., p. 232, note. 
7 Bandelier, ibid. 

8 Ofiate (1598) in Doc. Inéd., XVI, p. 123, 1871. 

9 Benavides, Memorial, p. 21, 1630; Bandelier, op. cit., pt. I, p. 128; pt. 11, p. 118. 

10 Jefferys, Amer. Atlas, map 5, 1776. 

11 Gallatin (1844) in Emory, Recon., p. 478, 1848. 

12 Squier in Amer. Rev., I, p. 522, 1848. 

13 Abert in Emory, op. cit., p. 483. 

4Gallatin in Trans. Amer. Ethnol. Soc., 11, p. Xciv, 1848. 

15 Pac. R. R. Rep., 11, pt. 3, map 10, 1856. 

16 Loew in Wheeler Surv. Rep., app. ils p. 175, 1875. 


17 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 114. 
18 Bandelier, Gilded Man, p. 254, 1893 see according to Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p. 267, 1907). 


19 Ofiate (1598), op. cit., p. 118 (believed by Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 113, to be probably 
Chilili). 

20 Vetancurt (1693) in Teatro Mex., III, p. 324, repr. 1871. 

21 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 114. 
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[Tiwa] pueblo of Chilili stood on the west side of the creek [Arroyo de Chilili 
[29:unlocated]], but its site is now built over, and only a few traces of the 
small chapel are visible. The chapel, dedicated to the Nativity of the Virgin 

. stood on the east bank. [[Footnote:] Vetancurt, Crénica, p. 324: ‘El 
templo era 4 la Navidad de Nuestra Sefiora dedicado. Es el primer pueblo 
del valle de las Salinas [29:110]’.] The inhabitants of Chilili say that 
metates and arrowheads are still occasionally found. I noticed some black 
and red potsherds, and later I saw a handsomely decorated water urn, well 
preserved and ornamented with symbols of the rain, the tadpole, and of fish, 
painted black on cream-colored ground, which had been exhumed at Chilili. 
It is in possession of the Hon. R. E. Twitchell of Santa Fé. 

The brook running through Chilili extends only about a mile beyond that 
hamlet; farther down it sinks, like all the watercourses that descend from the 
Manzano chain [29:104], towards the Salines [29:110]. These constantly fill 
up their own beds with drift and sand, and thus, in course of time, gradually 


recede. Years ago, so old residents affirm, this brook had permanent water . 


for one mile and a half farther east. It is well to note such local peculiarities, 
for they tend to explain changes of locality of Indian villages in former times. 
The settlement of modern Chilili [29:124] dates from 1841; thatis, a grant was 
issued in that year for lands on that site. [[Footnote:] Merced a4 Santiago Pa- 
dilla, etc., March 29, 1841, MS.] But the first houses were built some dis- 
tance lower down the arroyo than the present village. Subsequently they had 
to be abandoned on account of the filling up of the bed of the stream with 
solid matter. 

Chilili was an inhabited pueblo until about 1670. It appears first in 1630 
but there are indications, amounting almost to positive evidence, that it existed 
in the sixteenth century. [[Footnote:] Benavides, Memorial, p. 23: ‘Dexando 
el Rio del Norte, ya partandose de la nacion antecedente azia el Oriente diez 
leguas, comienga la nacion Tompira [Tompiro] por su primer pueblo de Chilili.’ 
The name of ‘‘Tompiros’’, as I shall prove further on, is a misnomer when 
applied to the Tigua [Tiwa] Pueblos of the Salines [29:110].] [[ootnote:] Obe- 
diencia y Vasallaje dsu Magestad por los Indios del Pueblo de Acoloct (Doc. de Indias, 
vol.G,p. 118). This document bears date October 12, 1598. Itmentions four 
villages, ‘ Paico [29:79], Cuzaya, Junétre, and Acoloct.’ In Chapter II, I have 
identified the first one with the Tanos puebloat San Pedro; Chilili is mentioned 
as ‘captain of Acoloctt’. The ‘‘ province’’ is called ‘Chedlo.’ If Chilili existed 
in 1630, it is quite likely that it was in existence forty years previous.] The con- 
version of the people to Christianity and the building of the chapel are attrib- 
uted to Fray Alonso Peinado, who became Custodian of New Mexico in 1608. 
[[ Footnote:] Vetancurt, Crénica, p. 324: ‘Tenia la nacion Piros [Namegs or 
TRIBES AND PropiEs] mas de quinientos Cristianos que convirtié el reverendo 
Padre Fray Alonso Peinado, cuyo cuerpo esté allf enterado.’ Ibid., p. 300: 
‘El afio de 1608 . . . fué por custodio el Padre Fray Alonso Peinado, con 
religiosos, por cuenta de su majestad.’ Father Peinado was alive in 1617. 
Autos de Proceso contra Juan de Escarranad, 1617, MS.] This would assign a 
very ancient date to the establishment of the church at Chilili. In 1680 it is 
said to havecontained five hundred Tigua [Tiwa] Indians. [[ Footnote:] Vetan- 
curt, ut supra.] Whether it was the seat of a mission or only a ‘visita’, I am 
unable to say. The persistent hostilities of the Apaches caused the abandon- 
ment of Chilili, and all of the pueblos about the Salines [29:110], previous to 
the uprising of 1680. [[ootnote:] See the remarkable complaint of Fray 
Francisco de Ayeta, Memorial en Novere del Gobernador, Cabildo Justicia y Regi- 


miento dela Uilla de Santa Fé, 1676 (MS.), and the confession alluded to in the © 


Parecer del Fiscal of September 5 of the same year. The Licentiate Don Martin 


“Bie 
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de Solis Miranda says (MS.): ‘Por no pasar de cinco hombres Espafioles los 
que hay en cada frontera, y ser solo diez los que han quedado en la cabecera, 
Villa de Santa Fé, estando muchos de los Espafioles sin armas algunas, y casi 
todos sin caballos por haberselos llevado el enemigo.’] The exact date of their 
evacuation is unknown to me; but it certainly took place previous to 1676 and 
after 1669. [[Footnote:] That it was prior to 1676 is proved by the Parecer del 
Fiscal: ‘ Que 4 demas destruido totalmente poblaciones pasaron 4 poner fuego 
4 las yglesias, llevandose los vasos sagrados,’ etc. After mentioning these 
depredations, he refers to the destruction of the village of Hauicu, near Zufii, in 
1672, and of Senecti, in 1675. Escalante, Carta al Padre Morfi, 1778, par. 2: 
‘Destruyeron los enemigos Apaches con casi continuas invasiones siete pueblos 
de los cuarenta y seis dichos, uno en la provincia de Zufii, que fué Jahuicu, y 
siete en el valle de las Salinas [29:110], que fuéron Chilili, Tan que y Cuarac 
de Indios Tihuas, Abé6, Jumancas y Tabir4 de Tompiros.’ That it occurred pre- 
vious to 1669 is established by a letter to Fray Nicolas de Freytas, contained 
in the Dilixencias sobre la solizitud del cuerpo del venerable Pe Fray Gerénimo de 
la Liana, dated October 26, 1706 (MS.), from which it appears that in 1669 
Father Freytas officially visited the pueblos at the Salines.] The inhabitants | 

_retired mostly to the Rio Grande Tiguas [Tiwa]; but some joined the Mansos 
at El] Paso del Norte.! 


See [29:124] and Chilili Arroyo [29:unlocated]. 


[29:106] (1) Isleta ‘‘Tdsh-yit-yay”.? ‘*Tuh-yit-yay”.2 =Tiwa (2). 


(2) Southern Tiwa (dialect unspecified) ‘‘San Miguel Taxique”’.® 
““Taxique”.* ‘‘ Tafique”.® ‘‘ Tagique”.® ‘* Tegique”.” ‘‘ Tageque”.® 
‘*Ta-ji-que”.® ‘** Tajique”.’° ‘* Junétre”.1 

This is believed by Bandelier to be probably the same; see quo- 
tations below. If so, it would bea Tiwa name. 

(8) ‘‘Cu-za-ya”.” This is believed by Bandelier to be intended 
possibly for Tajique. 

(4) Eng. Tajique. (<Span.). =TIsleta (1), Tiwa (2), Span. (5). 

(5) Span. Tajique. (<Tiwa). =Isleta (1), Tiwa (2), Eng. (4). 

(6) Span. San Miguel ‘Saint Michael’. ‘San Miguel Tajique”.” 

The next ruin [after [29:105]] on the eastern slope of the Manzano range 
[29:104] is the village of Tajique, about fifteen miles: south of Chilili 
[29:105]. The road goes mostly throagh woods, with the dismal basin of the 
Salines [29:110] in view to the east. I have diligently inqnired for ruins both | 
right and left of this route, but have invariably received the answer that only 
a few small mounds or knolls, indicating the former presence of ‘small houses,’ 
have been met with, and that there are no traces of regular pueblos. 


The situation of Tajique is similar to that of Chilili [29:105],—a small valley 
open to the east and rising in the west. The ruins of the former pueblo 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 255-57 and notes, 1892. 
2Lummis quoted by Bandelier, ibid., p. 258. 

3 Vetancurt (1696?) in Teatro Mex., III, p. 324, 1871. 

4Del’Isle, Carte Mex, et Floride, 1703. 

5 Escalante (1778) quoted by Bandelier, op. cit., pt. 1, p. 132, 1890. 
6 Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, I, p. 165, 1844. 

7 Squier in Amer. Rev., 11, p. 508, 1848. 

8 Latham, Var. of Man, p. 395, 1850. 

.© Bandelier, op. cit., p. 128. 

l0Tbid., pt. 11, pp. 257, 258, 259 and notes. 

oe Ofiate (1598) in Doc. Inéd., XVI, p. 118, 1871. 

12 Act of Obedience and Vassalage, Oct. 12, 1598, quoted by Bandelier, op. cit., p. 258. 
13 Vetancurt (1696?), op. cit. 
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[29:106] border upon the present settlement [29:125] on the north and west, 
' lying on the south bank of the Arroyo of Tajique [Tajique Arroyo [29:un- 
located]], which is here a permanent, though very modest stream. The houses 
of the pueblo were of broken stones, but the chapel was built of adobe. The 
pottery is of the glazed variety; but I also found one fragment of the ancient 
black and white, or gray. In 1680 Tajique is credited with three hundred 
inhabitants, and the ruins do not point to any greater number. [[ Footnote:] 
Vetancurt, Crénica, p. 324: ‘Donde habia cerca de trescientas personas.’ ] 

I doubt if the word Tajique belongs to the Tigua [Tiwa] language [in spite of 
Lummis’s form]; it strikes me as rather pertaining to the Tehua [Tewa] idiom, 
and to be a name given to the pueblo by its northern neighbors, the Tanos, 
Tiish-yit-yay is claimed by the Isleta Tiguas [Tiwa], as Mr. Lummis informs me, 
to be the proper Tigua [Tiwa] name for the place. It seems almost certain 
that the pueblo was in existence prior to the sixteenth century. Whether the 
word ‘Cu-za-ya’ [Bandelier’s hyphenization of a name recorded in a Span. docu- | 
ment], used in the ‘ Act of Obedience and Vassalage’ of the villages of the Sa- 
lines (October 12, 1598), is a corruption of Tuh-yit-yay [intended for Tish- 
yit-yay?], Ido not venture to determine. [[Footnote:] Obediencia del Pueblo del 
Acoloci, p.116. Itmay beacorruption of Cuaray, but I doubt it.] Chamuscado 
caught a glimpse of the Salines in 1580, and says that there were around that 
basin eleven villages similar to those in the Rio Grande valley. [[ Footnote:] 
Testimonio dado en México, p. 86.] The year after [1583], Espejo also possibly 
went to the Salines; but the text of his report is not clear enough to render it 
absolutely certain. [[ootnote:] Relacion del Viage, p. 114.] 

Tajique was abandoned for the same reasons as Chilili and the other pueblos . 
of the Salines. Possibly its evacuation took place previous to that of the most 
northerly Tigua [Tiwa] village [29:105]. The Indians from Cuaray, a Tigua 
pueblo situated about ten miles southeast, retired to Tajique, taking with them 
the corpse of the founder of their mission, Fray Gerénimo de la Llana, which 
they buried again in the church of that pueblo [29:106]. [[Footnote:] Dilixen- 
cias sobre la solizitud del cuerpo del venerable Pe Fray Gerénimo de la Liana, 1759, 
M.S., fol. 5: ‘El Yndio Tano de el Pueblo de Galisteo llamado el Ché tambien 
mui racional dixo: Que el saufa, y avia oydo varias vezes, que el Indio llamado 
Tempano mui viejo y que avia sido de aquellos pueblos arruinados, contaba que 
aquel pueblo Hamado Quarase havia perdido primero. Y que Jos que quedaron 
de él se avian juntado con los Yndios de el immediato pueblo llamado Taxique, 
y que quando se perdiéd Quara sacaron de él un cuerpo de un religioso difunto, 
pero que no sabia donde lo avian puesto.’ From the investigation made at that 
time by direction of Governor Francisco Antonio Marin del Valle, it appears 
that the body of Fray Gerdénimo de la Llana was found buried in the ruins of 
the church of Tajique, and not at Cuaray. The Indian Tempano here referred 
to was from the Salines, and well known in the beginning of the past century 
as a faithful and reliable man. His name appears in several documents of the 
time.’] There is a statement to the effect that the last priest of Tajique escaped 
from the pueblo in company with two Spaniards, which would imply that the 
village was abandoned in consequence of a direct onslaught made upon it by 
the savages. [[Fbvotnote:] Vetancurt, Crénica, p. 324: ‘‘ Que administraba un 
religioso que escapé del rebellion con otros dos Espafioles.’’ Ifit is true that the 
priest escaped in the manner indicated, it was certainly at least four years prior to 
the rebellion, for Tajique was in ruinsin 1680. Escalante, Carta, par. 2. Fray 
Juan Alvarez, Memorial. That the Apaches, and not the insurrection, caused 
the loss of the place, is beyond all doubt. ]! 


See [29:105]. 


1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. II, pp. 257-59, 1892. 
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[29:107].(1) Eng. Estancia settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Estancia ‘farm’ ‘cattle ranch’, =Eng. (1). The 
settlement evidently took its name from some farm located there. 

This is quite a large Mexican and American settlement on the 
New Mexican Central Railroad. 

[29:108] (1) Eng. Willard settlement, Eng. family name. =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Willard. (< Eng.) =Eng. (1). 

This is a small Mexican and American settlement at the junc- 
tion of the Belen Cut-off [29:108] with the New Mexican Central 
Railroad [29:13]. 

[29:109] A branch of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad, 
popularly known as the Belen Cut-off, since it connects with the Rio 
Grande Valley line of the Santa Fe Railroad at Belen, below 
Albuquerque [29:103], but somewhat too far south to be shown on 
[29]. . 

_ [29:110] (1) An rege ‘ place of the salt,’ at level of or below speaker 

Cine ‘salt’? <’d ‘alkali’; nx of uncertain force, same as in 

kun pe ‘turquoise’, cf. ku ‘stone’). =Cochiti (2), Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(2) Cochiti Menatiku: said to mean ‘salt place.’ The first 
two syllables are evidently the Cochiti word for ‘salt’. =Tewa 
(1), Eng. (3), Span. (4). | 

(8) Eng. Salinas lakes or district. (<Span.). Known alsoas the 
salt lakes, salt marshes, etc., and by Bandelier as the ‘‘Salines.” 
These terms may be coupled with the name of the adjacent Manz- 
ano mountains [29:104] as in Span. (4). =Tewa (1), Cochiti (2), 
Span. (4). ‘*The salt marshes”+; ‘‘the salt marshes in front of the 
Manzano range”?; ‘‘the salt lagunes of the Manzano”®; ‘‘the 
Salines of the Manzano” ‘; ‘‘the Salt Lagunes of the Manzano”; 
“‘the Salt Lakes of the Manzano”. 

(4) Span. Las Salinas, Las Salinas del Manzano, ‘the salt 
marshes’ ‘the salt marshes of the Manzano [district],’ referring to 
the Manzano Mountains [29:104]. =Tewa (1), Cochiti (2), Eng. (3). 
The salt lakes of this region were the chief source of supply of the 
Rio Grande Pueblo Indians. The Indians ofthe various pueblos 
in ancient times used to make long pilgrimages thither on foot 
for the purpose of gathering salt, an operation which was re- 
garded as a religious ceremony. After wagons were introduced 
among the Indians they hauled heavy loads of salt in them from 
the deposits. This is still done at the present day. An Indian of 
San Juan hauled a wagon load from the Salinas district last year. 
Mexicans from various parts of New Mexico get their salt from 

1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 163, 1890. 
2Tbid., p. 36. 

8Tbid., p. 167; pt. 11, p. 20, 1892. 

4Tbid., p. 118. 


5Ibid., p. 219. 
5 Hewett, General View, p. 597, 1905. 
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the Salinas, as they have done for generations. ‘The salt was for- 
merly free to all, but a few years ago an American, in possession 
of the best deposit, at a place about 8 miles east of Willard 
[29:108], began charging for it. 

The Ta insist that formerly the salt was not considered the 
property of any one tribe of Indians, but the divine gift of Salt 
Old-Woman, who gave of herself frocks to the Indians who came 
to seek salt. The Tewa state further that the Pueblo Indians who 
used to live near the salt deposits did not own them or interfere 
with other Indians getting salt, but that the Apache, when on the 
warpath, would kill people who went to the salt marshes. Yet 
Bandelier says: ‘‘The salt marshes in front of the Manzano range 
[29:104] gave the Tiguas [Tiwa], as well as the Piros of Abé and 
of Tabira, an influential position, through their control over the 
supply of salt.” 

Bandelier describes the salt marsh district as follows: 

The basin of the salt lakes is bordered on the west by hills and valleys rising 
to the densely wooded eastern slopes of the Sierra del Manzano [29:104]. The 
lowest spurs of the chain, as far as the northern base of the Jumanos Mesa, were 
the country of the Eastern Tiguas [Tiwa] [Names or TriBEs AND PEOPLEs, pages 
577-78]. It isa narrow strip with a few unimportant watercourses. [[ Foot- 
note:| Like the arroyos of Chilili and Tajique [Chilili Arroyo [29:unlocated] 
and Tajique Arroyo [29:unlocated]]. None of these watercourses reach the 
basin of the salt lakes; they sink some distance to the west of it.] The heart 
of the mountains appears to be without vestiges of human occupation, as are 
the salt lakes proper and the plains north of them as far as the Galisteo basin 
[Santa Fe Plain [Large Features]; but see Pueblo ruin north of Moriarty 
[29:unlocated]].? 

‘The dismal basin of the Salines.”* Salt (dpa) was personi- 
fied by the Tewa as an old woman, known as An pekwijo ‘Salt 
Old-Woman’ (dn rex ‘salt’; kwejo ‘ ‘old woman’). She has magic 
power (pinay) to preserve things from decay and to make peo- 
ple live long. She gives of her body, which is salt. The San 
Juan, Santa Clara, and San Ildefonso Tewa have a tradition that 
Salt Old-Woman formerly lived in the Tewa country. The San 
Juan and San Ildefonso myths obtained locate her ancient abode 
at A fuge [18:35], the V-shaped salt meadow at the confluence 
of the Chama River and the Rio Grande. The San Juan myth 
obtained is as follows: Salt Old-Woman used to live at ’°A A fuge 
[13:35]. At that time the San Juan people used to go to ’A fuge 
to gather salt. It was white on the ground there. One time at 
a big festival at Juyge Pueblo [18:27] Salt Old-Woman blew 
mucus all over the food to salt it. Some of the people did not 
like this and Salt Old-Woman became so angry that she went down 

1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 36, 1890. 


2Tbid., pt. I, p. 254, 1892. 
3Ibid., p. 257. 
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to An ege [29:110], abandoning the Tewa country altogether. 
The supply of salt at ’A.yuge ceased upon her departure, only a 
trace of worthless salt remaining there from the deposit which in 
ancient times she gave so freely to the people. When Tewa go to 
An pege they pray to Salt Old- Woman, lest she forsake them. She 
lives in the lakes down there. The Tewa when fetching salt from 
"An pege used to go in groups of several men each and deposit 
prayer-sticks in the lake and throw coarse meal into it. They 
would pray long by the lake. They brought the salt home in bags. 
A similar myth was obtained at Santa Clara, which does not, how- 
ever, mention A fugeas the locality at which Salt Old-W oman used 
to dwell. The Santa Clara myth describes Salt Old-Woman’s per- 
sonal appearance. ‘*She wore white boots and a white cotton 
manta, and in her hand instead of a handkerchief she carried a 
white abalone shell (¢z). It was so soft that she could fold it— 
and white.” Mrs. Stevenson! tells much of Zufii salt gathering. 
The Zufii ‘‘ Salt Mother” is evidently comparable with the Tewa 
Salt Old-Woman. ‘It may be that the Zufii have a myth also of 
the Salt divinity having once inhabited the Salimas; Mrs. Steven- 
‘son writes: ‘‘The straight line extending east and west across the 
slab [a religious slab] indicates the road leading from Han"‘lipinkia 
to the Salt Mother before she left her home, east of I’tiwanna 
[Zufii Pueblo|”.? See [29:111], (29:112], [29:113], Salt (Minerats, 
page 579), [18:35], [18:15], and Sizing deposit somewhere in the 
. Salinas region [29:110], [29:unlocated]. 
[29:111] (1) Eng. Dog Lake, translating Span. (2). =Span. (2). 
(2) Span. Laguna del Perro ‘dog lake’. Why the name was 
applied is not known. 
This is the largest of the salt: lagoons of the Salinas [29:110]; 
its name is well known to persons acquainted with the Salinas 
region. See [29:110], and Dog Lake spring [29:unlocated]. 

[29 :112] Eng. ‘‘ Pedernal”.* This is Span. pedernal ‘flint’ ‘ obsidian’. 
It appears to be applied to a peak, the height of which is given 
as 7,580 feet. See [29:110], [29:113]. 

[29:113] (1) K‘wopin * wolf mountain’ (k‘yjo‘ wolf’; pig ‘moun- 
tain’). Is this merely a translation of Span. (3)? The name was 
given by a San Juan Indian who has visited the Salinas region. 
< Eng. (2), Span. (8). 

(2) Eng. Lobo Mountain. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Span. (8). 
(8) Span. Cerro Lobo, Cerro del Lobo ‘wolf mountain’. 
= Tewa (1), Eng. (2). ‘*Ce del Lobo”.® 
1The Zuni Indians, Twenty-third Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., pp. 354-61, 1904, 
2Tbid., p. 445. 


3U. S. Geogr. Surveys West of the 100th Meridian, Part of Central N. Mex., atlas sheet, No. 77, 
Exped. of 1878, ’74, ’75, '76,’77, and ’78. 
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This is described by the San Juan informant as a conspicuous 
hill or mountain north of the salt lakes [29:110],q. v. See also 
[29:112]. 

[29:114] (1) Wapotapohwu ‘dry mud water creek’ (ndpo ‘worked 
mud’; ¢a ‘dryness’ ‘dry’; pohwu ‘creek with water in it’< po 
; aad Awu “large Be ‘arroyo’). Perhaps a mere transla- 
tion of Span. (6). =Jemez (2), Cochiti (8), Eng. (5). Span. (6). 

(2) Jemez Paty uf pulény ‘muddy creek’ (pd ‘water’ ‘creek’; 
truf ru liny ‘muddy’ ‘dirty’). Perhaps merely a translation 
of Span. (6). =Tewa (1), Cochiti (3), Eng. (5), Span. (6). 

(8) Cochiti Areemitsat fe éna ‘dirty river (dremtsa ‘dirty’ 
‘muddy’; tféna ‘river’ ‘creek’). This was believed by the 
informant to be a translation of Span. (6). =Tewa (1), Jemez (2), 
Eng. (5), Span. (6). 

(4) Navaho “ Nasisitqé”:1 given as name of ‘‘ Rio Puerco, New 
Mexico”; no etymology supplied. 

(5) Eng. Puerco River, Puerco Creek. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), 
Jemez (2), Cochiti (3), Span. (6). 


(6) Span. Rio Puerco ‘dirty river’. The name is descriptive. _ 


= Tewa (1), Jemez (2), Cochiti (3), Eng. (5). ‘* Rio Puerco”.? 

This is a long river or creek which joins the Rio Grande below 
Albuquerque [29:103]. [29:115] is an important tributary. 

[29:115] (1) Eng. San Jose River, San Jose Creek. (<Span.), = 

Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Rio San José, Rio de San José ‘Saint Joseph River’. 

=-Eng. (1). The name is derived from the saint-name of Laguna 
Pueblo. Some maps show a San José settlement near McCarthy 
on the Acoma Pueblo Grant. : 

(3) Span. ‘*Rio Gallo”. This means ‘rooster river’. It is 
given as an equivalent of the name San José Creek. 

Laguna [29:117] and Acoma[29:18] Pueblos are in the drainage 
of this tributary of the Puerco River [29:29]. 


[29:116] (1) Laguna ‘‘Kvishti”:* dialect not specified, but a 


Laguna. “* Queesché”. 5 **Kwistyi’:* evidently the sameas the 
preceding; given as meaning ‘‘‘ take it down’, referring to an 
ancient tradition”. 

(2) Eng. Poguate. (<Span.). =Span. (3). 

(83) Span. Poguate, of unknown origin, evidently an Indian 
word. =KEng. (2). The name is often confused with Pojoaque 
[21:29]. The spellings with 7 may be due to influence of Po- 





1 Franciscan Fathers, Ethn. Dict. Navaho Lang., p. 133, 1910. 

2 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 199, 1892. 

3U.S. Geogr. Surveys West of the 100th Merid., Part of Central New Mexico, atlas sheet No. 77, 
Exped. of 1878, 774, ’75, 76, ’77 and ’78. 

4 Loew (1875) in Wheeler Surv. Rep., Vu, p. 345, 1879. 

5 Pradt quoted by Hodge in Amer. Anthr., Iv, p. 345, 1891. 

6 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 184, 1910). 
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joaque. The Span. name is pronounced powd'te in New Mexican 
Span. ‘°*Poguaque”.' ‘‘Pojuate”.? ‘‘Pojuato”.® ‘‘Poguaté”.4 
*Pagnati”.© *° Poquaté”.® ‘‘Pogouaté”.7 ‘‘Pojuaque”.® ‘* Po- 
Mand.) **Poynati”: °* Pahuata”.7* Povate”. .<“Povuate” 
Paerovate.*40" * Pujuaque”.** 9 1% Pagnate”.* » . ** Pajnate”.! 
**Pahuate”.'8 

Next to the parent pueblo, Laguna [29:117], this is the oldest 
and largest of the Laguna Indian villages. See [29:117] and 
Keresan (NAMES OF TRIBES AND PEOPLES, page 574). 

[29:117] (1) Pokwindiweonwi ‘pueblo by the lake’ (pokwi ‘lake’ 
<po ‘water’, kwi unexplained; ’zwe ‘at’ ‘by’ locative postfix; 
-onwt ‘pueblo’). Cf. names of similar meaning, especially Tewa 
(2), Picuris (4). 

(2) Poto’iwe onwi ‘pueblo where the water is dammed up’ (fo 
‘water’; fo ‘to be in’ ‘to be dammed up; *zwe ‘at’ ‘by’ locative 
postfix; ’oywi ‘pueblo’). Cf. names of similar meaning, espe- 
cially Tewa (1), Picuris (4). 

(3) Laguna’ onwi, ’ Alagun@oywi (Laguna <Span. (18); ’Ala- 
guna <Span. 4 Laguna ‘at Laguna’ ‘to Laguna’; ’oywi ‘ pueblo’). 
Cf. names of similar meaning. Both of these forms are quite 
common at present among the Tewa. Tewa in conversation are 
heard to use ’Alaguna repeatedly in talking Span. when the Span. 

“ does not require the preposition 4. 

(4) Picuris **‘ Pahwima”’:’ said to refer to alake. Cf. names of 
similar meaning, especially Tewa (1), Tewa (2). 

(5) Sandia ‘‘ Kithkweai”:?° given as Sandia and Isleta name. 
(<Keresan?). Cf. similar forms. 

(6) Isleta ‘‘ Ktthkweai”:”° given as Sandia and Isleta name. 
(<Keresan?) Cf. similar forms. 

(7) Isleta ‘‘Biérai”:*! given as the Isleta name of Laguna 
Pueblo. ‘*Biéride”:*! given as meaning Laguna person, plu. 
‘*Biérnin”. 








1Gallegas (1844) in Emory, Recon., p. 478, 1848. 

2 Abert, ibid., p. 469. ° 

3Tbid., p. 183. 

4Gallatin in Trans. Amer. Ethnol. Soc., 11, p. xciv, 1848. 

5 Calhoun (1849) in Cal. Mess. and Corresp., p. 218, 1850. 

6 Latham, Var. of Man, p. 395, 1850. 

7Gallatin in Nowv. Ann. Voy., 5th ser., XXVII, p. 297, 1851. 

8 Parke, Map N. Mex., 1851. 

9 Ten Broeck in Schooleraft, Ind. Tribes, Iv, p. 77, 1854. 

10Simpson in Smithson. Rep. for 1869, p. 328, 1871. 

11Gwyther in Overland Mo., p. 262, Mar., 1871. 

12 Loew (1875) in Wheeler Surv. Rep., Vu, p. 339, 1879. 

13 Tpid., p. 418. : 

14 Kingsley, Stand. Nat. Hist, vi, p. 183, 1883. 

15 Bancroft, Ariz. and N. Mex., p. 64, 1889. 

16 G. H. Pradt, letter to Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1891, quoted in Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 184, 1910. 
1 Donaldson, Moqui Pueblo Indians, p. 94, 1893. 
18 Collins in Ind. Aff. Rep. for 1902, p. 255, 1903. 

19 Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 

2 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds,, pt. 1, p. 753, 1907). 
21Gatschet, Isleta MS. vocab., Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1885. 
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8) Jemez Keowe’egi’i, of obscure etymology (keowee <Kere- 
san 79? 2 locative). Cf. similar forms. The Jemez call ‘Laguna 
person’ Keowee, plu. Keowee f (f 2+ plu. postfix). Cf. the name 
of the pueblo given above. 

(9) Jemez Laguna. (<Span.). =Tewa(3), Eng. (17), Span. (18). 

(10) Cochiti Kdwaika, of obscure etymology. Cf. similar forms 
in the other Keresan dialects. The name does not refer to a lake. 

(11) Sia “ Kawaikame”:! evidently for the Sia form meaning 
‘Laguna people’. Cf. similar forms. ‘‘ Kawaikama”.? Cf. 
similar forms. 

(12) Laguna Kdéwatka, of obscure etymology. Cf. similar 
forms. The ‘Laguna people’ are called Kawakami (mi ‘people’); . 
cf. Laguna (13), below. ‘‘Kan-Ayko”.? ‘*Ko-stété” ? (probably 
ee given as Laguna name for Laguna Pueblo). ‘‘ Ka- 
waikome”:* this is mentioned as distinct from Laguna; evidently 
means cl seraan people’. ‘* Kawaik’-ka-me”:° given as name of 
Laguna people. ‘‘ Karaikome”:® evidently for name of the 
Laguna people. ‘‘Ka-waik’”.’ ‘‘ Ka-waika’”.” ‘°* Kawaikame”:® 
given as name of Laguna Tribe. ‘*Ka-uay-ko”.® ‘* Koiks”.” 
‘“Kawafk”.! ‘*Ka-hua-i-ko”.” 

(13) Laguna ‘‘Sitsimé”:'* given as the Laguna people’s name 
for themselves; the last syllable probably means ‘people’. 

(14) Zufi ‘* K*ya-na-thlana-kwe” : given as meaning °‘ people 
of the great pool or pond”. Cf. forms of similar meaning. 

(15) Hopi *‘ Kaiwéika”:* dialect not specified. ‘* Kawahy- 
kaka”.1® ‘*Kawaihkaa”.”” ‘*Kawaika”.’® Cf. similar forms; 
probably <Keresan. 

(16) Navaho ‘* To-Zan’ Aaa ” 319 given as meaning ‘*much water.” 
‘Tozjanne”.° ‘Tuzhlani”.27 ‘*To Tlinnt”.2? ‘*Tgo tini”:” 





1 Spinden, Sia notes, MS., 1911. 

2 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p. 753, 1907). 

3 Loew in Wheeler Surv. Rep., app. LL., p. 178, 1875 (n for wu). 

4 Powell in Amer. Nat., XIv, p. 604, Aug., 1880. 

5ten Kate, Synonymie, p. 7, 1884. 

6 Kingsley, Stand. Nat. Hist., v1, p. 183, 1885. 

7 ten Kate, op. cit. 

8 ten Kate, Reizen in N. A., p. 230, 1885. 

9 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 260, 1890. 

10 Lummis, Man Who Married the Moon, p. 202, yk 

Hodge, op. cit. 

12 Jouvenceau in Cath. Pioneer, 1, No. 9, p. 13, 1906. 

13 Gatschet in Mag. Amer. Hist., p. 2638, Apr., 1882. 

14 Cushing, inf’n Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1891, in Handbook In‘s., op. cit. 

15 Stephen in Eighth Rep. Bur. Ethn., p. 30, 1891. 

% Voth, Traditions of the Hopi, p. 11, 1895. 

17 Thid., p. 148. i 

18 mewkan Tusayan Migr. Trad., in Nineteenth Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., p. 632, note, 1898. 
19 ten Kate, Synonymie, p. 6, 1884. 

2 ten Kate, Reizen in N. A., p. 231, 1885. 
21 Hodge, op. cit. 

23 Curtis, Amer, Ind., I, p. 138, 1907. _ 

2 Franciscan Fathers, Ethn. Dict. Navaho Lang., p. 135, 1910. 
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given as name of Laguna Pueblo, meaning ‘‘ much water”. ‘‘Tyo 
tani”: ‘given as name for ‘Laguna people,’ meaning ‘‘much 
water people”. 

(17) Eng. Laguna Pueblo. (<Span.). =Tewa (3), Jemez (9), 
Span. (18). Cf. forms of similar meaning. 

(18) Span. Laguna ‘lake.’ =Tewa (3), Jemez (9), Eng. (17). 
Cf. forms of similar meaning. For origin of this name see general 
treatment of Laguna, below. ‘“‘Laguna”.? ‘‘San Josef de La 
Laguna”.*® ‘‘Seguna”.* ‘‘Lagunes”.® ‘‘Lagouna”.® ‘‘Lagu- 
nians”.’ ‘‘Layma”.® ‘‘La haguna”.® ‘‘San José de la La- 
guna”. “Saguna”."* “‘Lagana”. ‘‘Lagune”.™ .‘*Taguna” .\ 

(19) Span. San José ‘Saint Joseph.’ This is the mission name. 
**San Josef de La Laguna”. ‘‘San José de la Laguna”. 

This is a large west Keresan pueblo. Our knowledge about 
it is summarized by Hodge." ; 

The pueblo is named ‘lake,’ ‘ water dammed up’, ‘much water’, 
etc., in various languages, because of a pond which used to be a 
short distance above (west of) the pueblo, which is said to have 
been washed out by a flood in the creek [29:115] in 1855. Noth- 
ing remains of the lake, the former bed of which is now a meadow. 
Hodge’ says that the pueblo is called Laguna ‘‘on account of a 
large pond west of the pueblo,” but does not state that the pond 
has disappeared. 

Until 1871 the tribe occupied, except during the summer season, the single 
pueblo of Laguna, but this village is gradually becoming depopulated, the 
inhabitants establishing permanent residences in the former summer villages 
of Casa Blanca, Cubero, Hasatch, Paguate [29:116], Encinal, Santa Ana, 
Paraje, Tsiama, and Puertecito1*. 

‘See [29:116] and Keresan (NAMES oF TRIBES AND PEOPLEs, 
page 574). | : 

(29:118] (1) ’Akoma’ onwi ‘Acoma Pueblo’ ?Akoma < Span. (19); ’oywr 
‘pueblo’). This is the only common Tewa name of Acoma Pueblo, 





1 Franciscan Fathers, Ethn. Dict. Navaho Lang., p. 128, 1910. 

2MS. of 1702 quoted by Bandelier in Archxol. Inst. Papers, Vv, p. 189, 1890; Villa-Sefior, Theatro 
Amer., pt. 2, p. 421, 1748. 

3 Alencaster (1805) in Prince, N. Mex., p. 37, 1883. 

4Pike, Exped., 3d map, 1810. 

5 Simpson, Rep. to Sec, War,'p. 150, 1850. 

6 Gallatin in Nowy. Ann. Voy., 5th ser., XXVII, p. 297, 1851. 

7 Ten Broeck (1852) in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, Iv., pp. 81, 88, 1854. 

8Tbid., p. 77. 

9Domenech, Deserts N. Amer., I, p. 443, 1860. 

10 Ward in Ind. Aff. Rep. for 1867, p. 213, 1868. 

u Klett in Pop. Sci. Monthly, v, p. 584, 1874. 

12Gatschet in Wheeler Surv. Rep., VII, p. 405, 1879 (misprint). 

13 Gatschet in Mag. Amer. Hist., p. 263, Apr., 1882. 

14 Wallace, Land of the Pueblos, p. 45, 1888 (misprint). 

15 Alencaster, op. cit. 

16 Handbook Inds., pt. 1, pp. 752-53, 1907. 

WIpid., p. 752. 

18 Hodge, ibid., p. 753. 
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and Tewa (2) is regarded as a loan word from the Keresan, 
although it is understood by all. Cf. names of similar sound. 

(2) »Akoonwi of obscure etymology (Ako <Keresan; ’oyw2 
‘pueblo’). This is regarded asa loan word from the Keresan. 
Cf. names of similar sound. 

(3) Sandia “Tu‘hlawai”.t Said to refer probably to a tree or 
plant”. =Isleta (4), Tiwa (5). Cf. Jemez (6), Unspecified (15). 

(4) Isleta ‘‘TVlawéi”.? ‘‘TVlawehuide”:* given as meaning 
‘Isleta person’, plu. ‘‘Tvlawehun”. ‘‘*Tilawéi”:? given as 
another Isleta name. ‘‘Ti'‘hlawé”.? =Sandia (3), Tiwa (5). 
Cf. Jemez (6), Unspecified (15). 

(5) Southern Tiwa (dialect unspecified) ‘‘ Tuthla-huay”.4 
**'Tuthea-udy”:> given as ‘‘Tigua” name. ‘‘Tuth-la-nay”.® 
=Sandia (3), Isleta (4). Cf. Jemez (6), Unspecified (15). 

(6) Jemez Tot piagi’2 of obscure etymology (tot_ria, unexplained; 
gv locative). Cf. Sandia (3), Isleta (4), Tiwa (5), Unspecified (15). 
The Jemez call an ‘Acoma person’ Zot pia, plu. Totpif (Sf, post- 
fix denoting 2 + plu.) 

(7) Cochiti Ako, of obscure etymology, but cf. Hodge’s etymol- 
ogy of Acoma (10), belaw. The Acoma people are called Akome 
(me ‘people’). Cf. the forms of similar sound. 

(8) Sia ‘‘Akome”:’ evidently the form equivalent to Cochiti 
Akomz ‘ Acoma. people’. 

(9) Laguna Ako, of obscure etymology, but ef. Hodges etymol- 
ogy of Acoma (10), below. The Laguna call the Acoma people 
Akomé (mi ‘people’). Cf. the names of similar sound. 

(10) ‘Acoma Ako of obscure etymology, but cf. the etymology 
given by Hodge for his form quoted below. The Acoma call their 
own people Akomi (mi ‘ people’). ‘A-qo”:* given as Acoma name 
for Acoma. ‘‘Akémé”:® given as the Acoma name for the Acoma 
people, meaning ‘‘ people of the white rock”; evidently the same 
as the author’s Akomd, for which no etymology could be obtained, 
except that mz means ‘people’. ‘‘Akdéme, ‘people of the white 
rock’ now commonly pronounced A-ko-ma. Their name for their 
town is A’ko”.® 

‘1 Hodge, field notes, Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1895 (Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p. 11, 1907). ‘a 

2 Gatschet, Isleta MS. vocab., Bur. Amer. Ethn., 1885. 

3 Hodge, op. cit. 

4 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 235, 1892. 

5 Bandelier, Gilded Man, p. 211, 1893. 

6Tbid., p. 149. 

7 Spinden, Sia MS. notes, 1911. 


§ Bandelier in Mag. West. Hist., p. 668, Sept., 1886. 
9 Hodge, op. cit. 


’ 
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(11) Keresan (dialect unspecified). Cf. the forms of similar 
sound, ““Acus”.’. °‘Hacis”:? same as “‘Acus”. ‘‘ Acuco”:® 
perhaps from the Zufii form. ‘‘Coco”.* ‘‘Suco”.® ‘‘Acuca”.® 
**Vacus”.? ‘*Vsacus”.’ ‘‘Acoma”:® evidently from the Keresan 
name for the people. ‘‘Yacco”.? ‘‘Acéma”.!° ‘ Acoman”. #4 
**Acomeses”.” ‘‘Acquia”.* ‘‘Aioma”.4 ‘*Acu”. ‘*Aiomo”.!6 
‘St Estevan Acoma”.’7 ‘‘ Alcuco”:'8 apparently either directly 
or indirectly from the. Zufii form. ‘*Aacus”. ‘* Acux”,® 
‘“Acomo”.”° ‘‘Atlachaco”.”! ‘‘Alomas”.” ‘‘Acome”.” ‘‘Aquia”.”4 
‘“‘San Estevan de Acoma”.* ‘‘S. Estevau de Acama”.” 
‘*Acomas”:” this refers to the people; the expression is ‘‘ pueblo 
de Acomas”. ‘*Acona”.?” ‘*Acucans”.” ‘‘Aconia”.”® ‘‘San 
Estéban de Acoma”.*° ‘‘Ako”.*! ** Ago”. ‘San Estéban de 
Asoma’’.** ‘*Abucios”.** ‘‘Acmaat”.® ‘‘Acomenses”.** ‘‘A-ko”.97 


* 


1 Nica (1539) in Hakluyt, Voy., 11, p. 440, 1600. 

2Nica (1539) cited by Coronado (1540) in Doc. Inéd., X1v, p. 322, 1870. 

3 Castafieda (1540) in Winship, Coronado Exped., p. 519, 1896. 

4 Alvarado (1540) in Winship, ibid., p. 594. 

5Galvano (1563) in Hakluyt Soc. Pull , XXX, p. 227, 1862, according to Hodge, Handbook Inds. , pt.1, p. 
11, 1907, misquoting ‘‘ Acuco”’ of Coronado; also applied to Cicuic= Pecos [29:33]. 

6 Ramusio, Nay. et Viaggi, 1, p. 1, 1565. 

7 Ni¢a, Relation in Ramusio, ibid., p. 357. 

8 Espejo (1583) in Doc. Inéd., XV, p. 116, 1871. 

9 Ofiate (1598), ibid., Xv1, p. 115 (according to Hodge, op. cit., for Span. y Acco = ‘and Acco’). 

10 Ofiate (1598) in Doc. Inéd., XVI, p. 127. 

 Hakluyt, Voy., p. 469, 1600 (or Acoma; citing Espejo, 1583). 

12 Villagran, Hist. Nueva Mex., p. 158, 1610. 

18 Benavides (1630) misquoted in Nouv. Ann. Voy., 5th ser., XX VIL, p. 307, 1851. 

M4 Linschoten, Descrip. de ’ Amérique, p. 336, map, 1638. 

15 Ogilby, America, p. 392, 1671. 

16Tbid., map. 

17 De l’Isle, Carte Mex. et Floride, 1703. 

18 Barcia, Ensayo, p. 21, 1723. 

19 Mota-Padilla, Hist. de la Conq., p. 111, 1742. 

20 [bid., p. 169. 

21 Tbid., p. 159, source unknown to the writer. 

2JTbid., p. 515, given in Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p. 11, 1907, as probably ee to Acoma. 

23 MS. of 1764 cited in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, III, p. 304, 1853. 

24 Jefferys, Amer, Atlas, map 5, 1776, (doubtless the same, but Jefferys locates also San Estevan 
de Acoma). 

2 Brion de la Tour, map |’ Amér., 1779 (misprint). 

26 Aleedo, Dic. Geog., II, pp. 523, 549, 1787. 

27 Emory, Recon., p. 133, 1848. 

28 Whipple in Pac. R. R. Rep., i, pt. 3, p. 90, 1856. 

2 Ward in Ind. Aff. Rep. for 1864, p. 191, 1865. 

30 Vetancurt, Teatro Mex., III, p. 319, 1871. 

31 Léew (1875) in Wheeler Surv. Rep., VII, pp. 339, 345, 1879. 

32 Bandelier in Arch#xol. Inst. Papers, I, p. 14, 1881, (misprint, g for q?). 

33 Orozco y Berra in Anales Minis. Fom. Méz., V1, p. 255, 1882. 

34 Duro, Don Diego de Pefialosa, p. 23, 1882, given in Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p. 11, 1907, as for ‘‘the 
Acus of Niza’’. 

35 Evans (1888) in Compte-Rendu Congr. Int. Amér., V11, p. 229, 1890. 

86 Bancroft, Ariz. and N. Mex., p. 145, 1889. 

37 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 260, 1890. 
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‘*A-co”.!) *Ako-ma’’.? 1) **Aiceo”. 22h) *) Ah-co i? eee 
** Ah-ko”.® 

(12) Zufi. (<Keresan?). Cf. names of similar sound. The 
Zui and the Hopi appear to be the only forms which contain 
two & sounds. ‘‘Acogiya”.? ‘*Hah-ké6o-kee-ah”.® ‘* Hab-koo- 
kee-ah”.® ‘*Hak-koo-kee-ah”.?° ‘‘Ha-cu-quin”." ‘*Ha-ku”.” 
‘*Ha-ku Kue”.% ‘*Hacuqua”. 

(13) Hopi (dialect unspecified). -(<Zufi?). Cf. the names of 
similar sound. The Zufii and the Hopi appear to be the only 
forms which contain two % sounds. ‘‘A’ikoka”.% ‘¢Akokavi”.!® 
**Akékovi”.17 The ‘‘-vi” appears to be a locative ending. 

(14) Navaho. (<Keresan?). Cf. the names of similar sound. 
““Hacu”.18 ‘*Ha-kus”.’ ‘*Haqoni”:” given as borrowed from 
the Acoma language. ‘‘ Hak’o‘nt”:*! given as Navaho name for 
the Acoma people. 

(15) **Tutahaco”.” With the first two syllables cf. Sandia (8), 
Isleta (4), Tiwa (5), Jemez (6). With the last two syllables cf. 
the Keresan name of Acoma Pueblo. 

(16) Eng. Acoma. (<Span.). =Span. (19). Cf. the forms of 
similar sound. 

(17) Eng. ‘‘ Quebec of the Southwest”’.* 

(18) Eng. ‘‘ Quéres [Keresan] Gibraltar”. 

(19) Span. Acoma. (<Keresan name for Acoma people.) Cf. 
the Keresan and other forms of similar sound. 

(20) Span. San Estevan ‘Saint Stephen’. ‘St Estevan 
Acoma”. ‘*St. Estevan Queres”.* ‘°S. Estevan de Acoma”. 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 132, 1890. 

2 Bandelier in Archzol. Inst. Papers, v, p. 173, 1890. 

3 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 197, 1892. 

4 Lummis, Land of Poco Tiempo, p. 63, 1893. 

> Columbus Mem. Vol., p. 155, 1893, (misprint of Ofiate’s ‘‘ Yacco’’). 

§ Lummis, Man Who Married the Moon, p. 207, 1894. 

7 Ofiate (1598) in Doc. Inéd., xvi, p. 102, 1871; given by Hodge (Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p. 11, 1907) 
as coming from the Zufi name. , 

8 Eaton quoted by Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, rv, p. 220, 1854, 

9 Domenech, Deserts N. A., I, p. 53, 1860, 

10Simpson in Smithson. Rep. for 1869, p. 333, 1871. 

Ul Bandelier in Mag. West. Hist., p. 668, Sept., 1886. 

12 Bandelier in Archxol. Inst. Papers, op. cit. 

13 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. I, p. 182. ; 

14 Bandelier, Gilded Man, p. 149, 1893. 

1b Stephen in Highth Rep. Bur. Ethn., p. 30, 1891. 

16 Voth, Traditions of the Hopi, p. 11, 1905. 

17 Tbid., p. 145. 

18 Bandelier in Mag. West. Hist., op. cit. 

19 Bandelier, Archzol. Inst. Papers, op. cit. 

20 Curtis, Amer. Ind., I, p. 188, 1907. 

21 Franciscan Fathers, Ethn. Dict. Navaho Lang., p. 135, 1910. 

2 Castafieda (1540) quoted by Bandelier in Archwxol. Inst. Papers, I, p. 18, 1883. 

2 Lummis, Land of Poco Tiempo, p. 57, 1893. 

24 De 1’Isle, Carte Mex. et Floride, 1703. 

% De l’Isle, Atlas Nouveau, map 60, 1783. 

26 Jefferys, Amer. Atlas, map 5, 1776. 
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“*S. Estevau de Acama”.! ‘St. Estevan”.? ‘‘San Estéban de 
Acoma”.* ‘‘San Estéban de Asoma”’.‘ 

(21) Span. San Pedro ‘Saint Peter’. ‘San Pedro”. Span. 
Pefiol ‘ big rock’, so named from the mesa. 


An attempt was made to reconquer the village by Governor Vargas in August, 
1696, but he succeeded only in destroying their crops and in capturing five 
warriors. The villagers held out until July 6, 1699, when they submitted to 
Governor Cubero, who changed the name of the pueblo from San Estevan de 
Acoma to San Pedro; but the former name was subsequently restored and is 
still retained.® 


**Pefioles”.? ‘‘ Pefiol”.§ 

For a description of Acoma see Hodge, in Handbook Inds., pt. 
1, pp. 10-11, 1907, with bibliography. The Acoma language is 
almost identical with that of Laguna [29:117]. See [29:119] and 
Keresan (NAmEs oF TRIBES AND PEOPLES, page 574). 

[29:119] (1) Acoma ‘‘Katzimo”.® ‘‘Katzim-a”.2? ‘‘Katzimo”."! 
- iastzi-mo”.}* 

(2) Eng. Enchanted Mesa. (<Span.). =Span. (3), French (4). 
‘*Kinchanted Mesa’’.*? 

(3) Span. Mesa Encantada ‘enchanted mesa’. =Eng. (2), 
French (4). ‘‘ Mesa Encantada”."4 

(4) French ‘‘ Plateau enchanté”. This means ‘enchanted mesa’. 
=Eng. (2), Span. (8). 

This remarkable mesa was first ascended in modern times by 
Prof. William Libby, of Princeton University, and shortly after- 
ward by a party representing the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, under the direction of Mr. Hodge, in 1897. Evidences 
of former occupancy by Pueblo Indians were observed on the 
top by the latter party.” ; 

The mesa lies a few miles from the pueblo of Acoma, and its 
summit is said traditionally to have been inhabited by the ances- 
tors of the Acoma previous to their moving to the present site 


[29:118]. 


1 Brion de la Tour, map ]’Amér., 1779 (misprint). 

2 Kitchin, map N. A. (1783) in Raynal, Indies, VI, 1788. 

3 Vetancurt, Teatro Mex., It, p. 319, 1871. 

4 Orozco y Berra in Anales Minis. Fom. Méz., V1, p. 255, 1882 (misprint s for c). 

5 Bancroft, Ariz. and N. Mex., p. 221, 1889; Hodge in Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p. 10, 1907. 

6 Hodge, ibid. 

7 Perea, Verdadera Rel., p. 3, 1632. 

8 Alcedo, Dict. Geog., IV, p. 149, 1788. 

9Lummis, New Mexico Dayid, p. 40, 1891; Hodge, op. cit., p. 665. 

10 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. I1, p. 314, 1892. 

ll Hodge in Century Mag., LVI, p. 28, May, 1898. 

12 Hodge in Handbook Inds., op. cit. 

13 Lummis, op. cit., p. 39; Hodge in Century Mag., op. cit., p. 15. 

14 Pullen in Harper’s Weekly, p. 694, Aug. 2, 1890; Bandelier, op. cit.; Hodge, op. cit.; Hewett, Com- 
munauteés, p. 49, 1908. 

15 Thid. 

16 See Hodge, op. cit. 
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[29:120] (1) Acoma ‘‘Spi-nat”’.+ 

(2) Eng. Mount Taylor. This is the current Eng. name, be- 
stowed in honor of General Zachary Taylor. ‘*Taylor Peak”.? 

(3) Span. Sierra de San Mateo ‘Saint Matthew Mountain’. 
This name appears to have been applied since early times. 

This mountain is 11,389 feet high according to the United States 
Geological Survey.* It can be seen from points two or three 
hundred miles away. It is said to be one of the cardinal moun- 
tains of the Navaho. 

[29:121] (1) Eng. Cabezon settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Cabezon, name of the mesa [29:126], q. v. 

[29:122] Wagon bridge across the Rio Grande a short distance north 
of Bernalillo [29:96]. See [29:97], [29:98], [29:123]. . 
[29:123] Nameless pueblo ruin. 

‘* Where the church and the school of the Christian Brothers at 
Bernalillo now stand, vestiges of a former pueblo which had been 
destroyed by fire were exhumed; also metates, skeletons, and jars 
filled with corn-meal”.4 The Roman Catholic church and school 
of the Christian Brothers are north of Bernalillo at the junction 
of the road which crosses the Rio Grande by way of the wagon 
bridge [29:122] with the main highway up the east side of the Rio 
Grande Valley. See [29:96], [29:97], ]29:98], [29:99], [29:12]. 

[29:124] (1) Eng. Chilili settlement. (<Span.). = Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Chilili, called after the pueblo ruin [29:105]. = Eng. 

(1). See first paragraph of quotation from Bandelier under 

[29:105], (4); also [29:105] and Chilili Arroyo [29:unlocated ]. 

[29:125] (1) Eng. Tajique settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 


(2) Span. Tajique, named after the pueblo ruin [29:106]. | 


=Eng. (1). 

The village of Tajique, about 15 miles south of Chilili [29:124] 
The situation of Tajique is similar to that of Chilili—a small valley open to 
the east and rising in the west. The ruins of the former pueblo [29:105] bor- 
der upon the present settlement on the north and west, lying on the south 
bank of the Arroyo of Tajique[Tajique Arroyo [29:unlocated]], which is here 
a permanent, though very modest stream.° 


_ See [29:106] and Tajique Arroyo [29:unlocated ]. 
[29:126] (1) Isleta ‘*Tchi’kugienid”:® given as the name of ‘*Sierra 
Cabezon near R. Puerco [29:114]”. 
(2) Jemez Wasemd’d, of obscure etymology. 








1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 0, p. 305, 1892. 

2U. S. Geogr. Surveys West of the 100th Meridian, part of Central N. Mex., atlas sheet No. 77, 
Exped. of 1878, ’74, ’75, ’76, ’77, and ’78. : 

3 Gannett, Dictionary of Altitudes, 4th ed., p. 651, 1906. 

4 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 230. 

5 {bid., p. 257. 5 

6 Isleta MS. vocab. in possession of Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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(3) Navaho ‘‘Tsénajin”:! given as the name of Cabezon, 
N. Mex., meaning ‘‘ black peak”. 

(4) Eng. Cabezon Mesa. (<Span.). =Span. (5). 

(5) Span. Cabezon ‘big head’ ‘big summit’. =Eng. (4). 

This is a big, black, table-like mesa (pl. 21, B) immediately 
southeast of Cabezon settlement [29:121], to which it gives the 
name. Itcan beseen from the hills back of Jemez Pueblo [27:35]. 

[29:127] (1) Eng. Ladrones Mountains. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 
(2) Span. Sierra de los Ladrones ‘mountains of the robbers’. 
=Eng. (1). ‘‘Sierra de los Ladrones”.? 

Bandelier? gives the height of the highest peak of these moun- 
tains as 9,214 feet, according to Wheeler. 


UNLOCATED 


Santo Domingo 4’a, of obscure etymology. Givenas name of pueblo 
ruin somewhere east of Santo Domingo Pueblo [28:109], by the 
grandfather of Salvador Abeita of Santo Domingo. 

The old Indian did not appear to know what language the former 
inhabitants of this ruin spoke, or just where the ruin is located. 
See Ojana [29: unlocated], page 553. 

Span. ‘‘Cafiada Ancha”.? This means ‘broad cafiada’. ‘‘On the 

waterless plateau called El Cuervo [29:3], farther north [than 
[28:49]], I know of no ancient vestiges, and both the Cafiada 
Ancha and the Cafiada Larga [[29: unlocated], page 552] at the foot 
of that wide and long mesa [29:3], I have been informed, are devoid 
of all remains of former Indian habitations”.* The cafiada referred 
to is apparently east of the Rio Grande in the vicinity of [29:3]. 
See [29:3] and Cafiada Larga [29:unlocated]. 

‘¢Peak of Bernal”.* ‘‘On the west [of Pecos Pueblo ruin [29:33]| a 
high mesa or table land, extending nearly parallel to the river 
[29:32] until opposite or south of the peak of Bernal”. 

Span. Arroyo Chamisos”.® This means ‘greasewood arroyo’. 

It is apparently applied to the arroyo tributary to the Hondo 
Arroyo [29:17] running between Sunmount Sanatorium (one mile 
east of Santa Fe [29:5] and Mr. Nagel’s ranch, half a mile farther 
east. 

(1) Eng. Chilili Arroyo. (<Span). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Arroyo de Chilili ‘Chilili Arroyo’, referring to 
[29:105] and [29:124]. ; 
See first paragraph of quotation from Bandelier under 
[29:105], (4). Cf. Tajique Arroyo [29:unlocated], page 554. 
1 Franciscan Fathers, Ethn. Dict. Navaho Lang., p. 130, 1910. 
2Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 182-183, 1892. 
3 Thid., p. 81. 


4Bandelier, Papers Arch. Inst. Amer., Amer. ser., I, p. 37, 1883. 
*Sunmount Sanatorium [pamphlet], Santa Fe, N. Mex., p. 8, 1912. 
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Span. ‘*Chimal.”? 

Mentioned by Bandelier’? as a hamlet near the pueblo ruins 
Ojana[29:unlocated], page 553, and Kipana [29: unlocatea ee. 550. 

(1) Eng. Corrales. (<Span.). Lian (2). 

(2) Span. Corrales ‘corrals’ ‘ paddocks’ ‘folds’ ‘* Los Corrales.”? 

This isa Mexican settlement between Sandia Pueblo [29:100] 
and Albuquerque [29:103] on the west side of the Rio Grande. 
The wagon road used by the mail stage between Albuquerque and 
Jemez springs [27:18] joins at Corrales the main highway run- 
ning along the east side of the Rio Grande. 

Dog Lake spring, named from Dog Lake [29:111]. 

‘*In Torrance County are alkaline springs, notably the Dog 
Lake Spring, not far from Estancia [29:107].”? See [29:111]. 

Real de Dolores, Dolores, ‘camp of Dolores,’ Dolores being a Span. 
family name. The name ‘‘ Real de Dolores” is given and located 
about 5 miles southwest of Ortiz settlement [29:62] on the eastern 
slope of the Ortiz Mountains [29:72] on an official map.* This 
place is also labeled ‘‘Old Placer” on this map. It appears to 
give one of the names to the Ortiz Mountains [27:72], q. v. 

San Ildefonso ‘‘ Dyap-i-ge.”> This name is not known to the Tewa 
informants. It has been suggested by Tewa that this may stand 
for Simprgre rt place of the short or scrub willow tree(s) (jéy 

‘willow’; pzgz ‘shortness’ ‘short’ opposite of tall; ‘2 locative 
and adjectigantnoiihe postfix), but no such place-name is known 
to the Tewa informants, and this is merely a guess at possible 
form and etymology. Cf. ‘‘Uap-i-ge” [29:unlocated], page 555. 

‘*Ruins of two other pueblos lie east and southeast of Lamy 
[29:38]. . . . [have not seen them, and therefore speak from hear- 
say only. The gentleman who mentioned and described them to 
me inquired about them of a well-known Indian of San Ildefonso, 
who informed him that they were respectively called Uap-i-ge 
[29:unlocated] and Dyap-i-ge, and are those of very ancient 
Tanos villages.” ® 

The present writer has ‘asked some of the oldest and best- 
informed Indians of San Ildefonso about these places, but they 
have never heard of them. See ‘* Uap-i-ge” [29:unlocated]. 

Cochiti Hakdwa ‘east canyon’ (Ad ‘east’; kdéwa ‘canyon’ ‘cafiada’). 

This is described by a Cochitiinformant as a large canyon some- 
where near Tetilla Mountain [29:4]. 
1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. I, p. 125, 1890. The meaning has not been determined. 
2 Tbid., p. 130. 
3 Land of Sunshine, a Book of the Resources of New Mexico, p. 175, 1906. 
1U. 8. Geogr. Surveys West of the 100th Meridian, Part of Central New Mexico, atlas sheet No. 77, 
Exped. of 1878, ’74, '75, ’76, ’77 and ’78. 


5 Bandelier, op. cit., pt. 11, p. 100, 1892. 
6 Tbid., pp. 99-100. 
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Santo Domingo ‘‘ Huash-pa Tzen-a.”!. Given as the Santo Domingo 
name for the pueblo of the Santo Domingo Indians preceding 
the present one and situated a short distance west of it. See 

- under [28:109] for discussion. 

Iron springs 10 miles west of Santa Fe [29:5]. ‘‘Ten miles west of 
Santa Fe [29:5] are iron springs, claimed to equal in medicinal vir- 
tue those at Manitou, Colorado.” 

San Felipe ‘‘Isht-ua Yen-e.”* Bandelier adds the etymology as ‘‘ from 
Isht-ua, arrow.” ; 

This is a place north of Santo Domingo Pueblo [29:109] men- 
tioned ina San Felipe myth. ‘They were pursued by the pyg- 
mies as far as a place above Santo Domingo called Isht-ua Yen-e, 
where many arrow-heads are found to-day. From Isht-ua, 
arrow.” 

(1) Tano Tewa ‘‘Ka-po.”* ‘*Kaapé.”> ‘*Kapo.”® None of the 
Tewa informants know this name, and to conjecture as to its mean- 
ing has little value, since there are many combinations of sylla- 
bles in Tewa which would make a good place-name and might be 
written thus by Bandelier. The doubling of the a in one form is 
puzzling. The first syllable might mean ‘leaf’ ‘ wild-rose’ ‘cor- 
ral’ ‘ball’ ‘it is not’, etc., while the second can be taken as 
‘water’ ‘trail’ ‘moon’ ‘squash’ ‘head’ ‘hair’ ‘ hole’ ‘snow,’ ete. 
It is possible, but hardly probable, that the name is identical with 
either A‘ apo, Santa Clara Pueblo [14:71], or Kapo, the pueblo 
ruin [5:23]. 

(2) Span. ‘*Tuerto.”’ ‘* El Tuerto.”7 This means ‘one-eyed’ 
‘squint-eyed’ ‘twisted’ ‘wry’. Why the name was applied is not 
known. ‘The ruin appears to give its name to the arroyo [29:76]. 

We follow Hodge® in assuming that Bandelier’ gives the Indian 
names of the ruins ‘‘ Ka-po” and ‘‘Sem-po-ap-i” in the same order 
in which he gives the Span. names, and that therefore ‘‘ Ka-po” 
and ‘‘Tuerto” are applied to the same ruin; see the quotation 
below: 

South of the portion of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad that lies 
between the stations of Cerrillos [29:53] and Wallace [29:60], a bleak ex- 
panse, neither valley nor plain, gradually rises towards the foot of the Sierra de 
Dolores [29:72] and the Sierra de San Francisco [29:73]... . At Golden, or 


Real de San Francisco [29:75], where the Arroyo del Tuerto [29:76] emerges 
from a narrow mountain valley, and where gold washing has been carried on 


1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 187, 1892. 

2 Land of Sunshine, a Book of the Resources of New Mexico, p. 177, 1906. 
8 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 166. 

4 Thid., pp. 108, 123. 

5 Bandelier, Gilded Man, p. 221, 1893. 

6 Hewett, Communautés, p. 38, 1908, 

7 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 108, note. 

8 Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 833, 1907. 
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sporadically, two sites of former pueblos are pointed out. These are called El 
Tuerto [Ka-po] and Valverde [‘‘Sem-po-ap-i”’ [29:unlocated], p.554], and both 
lie within one mile to the north of Golden [29:75]. The villages were small, 
and the Tanos of Santo Domingo gave me their names as Ka-po and Sem-po-ap-i 
[29:unlocated]. Barely distinguishable mounds indicate the sites, and I found 
neither pottery nor obsidian on them, only fragments of basalt and other rocks. 
Both these pueblos may have been inhabited in 1598, according to the list 
given to Ofiate by the Indians at San Juan, on the 9th of September of that 
year. [[ootnote:] Obediencia y Vasallaje de San Juan Baptista, p. 114: ‘Y elde 
la Cienega de Carabajal, y el de Sant Marcos, Sant Chripstobal, Santa Ana, 
Ojana, Quipana, el del Puerto y el Pueblo quemado’. But it may be that, in- 
stead of ‘Puerto,’ Tuerto was intended; or Puerto may have been applied to 
the entrance of the Bocas at the Bajada [29:26]. Further on, I shall refer 
to a singular passage in the Memoria of Castafio de Sosa, which may relate to 
these two villages. '] 


San Ildefonso Aatege ‘lift leaf’ (ka ‘leaf’; tege ‘to lift’ ‘to pick up’). . 
This is the name of a place somewhere in the vicinity of Cie- 
neguilla [29:20] or Cienega [29:21]. The name was obtained a 
from two old San Ildefonso Indians and one younger man of that 
pueblo, but, strange to say, none of them was familiar with the 
country about Cieneguilla and Cienega nor knew exactly where. 

Katege is situated. | 

Tano Tewa (?) ‘‘Kipana”, ete. This name is unknown tothe Tewa — : 
informants. It sounds to the Tewa as if it might be a corruption 
of Tewa kipenne ‘beyond the prairie-dogs’ (Az ‘prairie-dog’; 
penne ‘beyond’), but this makes little sense. ‘*Quipana”.? 
‘*Ki-pa-na”.? ‘*Ki-pan-na”.* » ‘*Kipana”.® ‘*Guipana”.® 


3 
; 
3 


The same is true [may have been inhabited in 1598] also of the ruins called 
O-jan-a [29:unlocated] and Ki-pan-na. I have not visited them; but they 
lie south of the settlement of Tejon [29:81], in the hilly country separating the 
Sandia chain [29:83] from the San Francisco [29:73]. That they were Tanos 
villages there can be no doubt, and the catalogue of pueblos which I have 
mentioned includes them. Still, this no absolute proof that these four pueblos? 
were occupied at the time of Ofiate. The list was made at San Juan among the 
Tehuas [Tewa], and they may have given the names of villages abandoned some- 
time previous without their knowledge. Intercourse even between kindred 
tribes in ancient times was irregular, and frequently interrupted. Several 
pueblos might have been given up in one section of New Mexico without a 
neighboring stock hearing of it for a number of years afterwards. . 


See Ojana [29:unlocated], page 553. 


San Ildefonso and Nambé Awtzanapiy yp ‘ Kwirana Mountain’, so called 
because it resembles in shape the mode of wearing the hair prac- 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 108, 1892. 

2 Ofiate (1598) in Doc. Inéd., Xvi, p. 114, 1871. 

3 Bandelier, op. cit., pt. I, p. 125, 1890. 

4 Tbid., pt. 1, p. 109. 

5 Tbid., p. 122; Hewett, Communautés, p. 38, 1908. 

6 Columbus Memorial Vol., p. 155, 1893 (g for g, a misquotation of Ofiate’s form). 
7 See Bandelier, op. cit., p. 108. 

8 Tbid., p. 109. 
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ticed by members of the Kwirana Society in ceremonies (Awivana 
unexplained, a secret society of the Tewa; fin ‘mountain’). 

This mountain is said to be somewhere in the region about Cer- 
rillos [29:53] and to have two peaks of almost equal height, which 
resemble closely the ‘‘make-up” of the hair of the men of the 
Kwirana society when they appear in certain ceremonies, the hair 
on such occasions being worn in two “‘horns”. The Roan society 
has this same fashion of wearing the hair. 

(1) Kunyxonwikest ‘tur qucise pueblo ruin’ (kun pe “¢turquoise’; 
-oywiket ‘pueblo ruin’ <’oywi ‘pueblo’, kejt ‘old’ postpound). 
This is the Tewa name of the pueblo, said to have been applied 
because of its proximity to the famous turquoise mines [29:55]. 
It was probably the Tano Tewa name also. 

(2) Tano Tewa ‘‘ Kua-kaa”, etc., given by Bandelier, according 
to whom this name was applied both to this pueblo and to the 
pueblos [29:18] and [29:19], q. v. The Tewa informants do not 
know any such place-name, and unless further information can be 
obtained from the Tano Tewa of Santo Domingo Pueblo [28:109], 
our knowledge of this name will probably forever remain in 
its present imperfect condition. It appears that Bandelier was 
wrongly informed when he was told that the name ‘‘ Kua-kaa”, 
etc., was applied by the Tano Tewa to this pueblo. See [29:18] 
and [29:19]. ‘‘Cua-ka”.! .“*Ku-kua”.! ~‘* Kua-kaa”.? 

(8) Keresan (dialect unspecified) ‘‘ Yates”.* ‘‘ Ya-atze”:* given 
as the native name. ‘‘Ta-tze”.> ‘‘Ya-tze”:® given as the Kere- 
sanname. ‘‘Yatzé”.? ‘‘ Yaa-tze’’.® 

(4) Span. San Marcos ‘Saint Mark’. ‘‘San Marcos”.® ‘‘St. 
Marco? “SS. Mark.”’.“ 


The same difficulty [in determining whether Tano Tewa or Keresan] exists 
in regard to San Marcos. This ruin I have not seen, but descriptions by intel- 
ligent persons represent it as a very considerable village, and as having formed 
several quadrangles. Its name in Queres [Keresan] is Ya-tze. [[Footnote-] 
It appears under the name of ‘ Yates’ in the Obediencia y Vasallaje de San Joan 
Baptista.) But the Tanos call it Kua-kaa, the same name as the one ([29:18] 
and [29:19]) on the Arroyo Hondo [29:17]. In 1680, at the breaking out of 
theinsurrection, it had six hundred inhabitants. [[/ootnote:] Vetancurt, Crénica, 
p. 324: ‘Tenia seiscientos cristianos, de nacion Queres.’ On the other hand, 
Escalante (Carta, par. 3) writes as follows: ‘Dia 15 sitiaron 4 ésta los Tanos de 
San Marcos, San Cristébal [29:45] y Galistéo [29:39], los Queres de la Cienega 
[29:22], y los Pecos por la parte del sur.’ Vargas (Autos de Guerra de la 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt.1, p. 125, 1890. 
2Tbid., pt. I, p. 92, 1892. 

3 Ofiate (1598) in Doc.. Inéd., XVI, p. 102, 1871, 
4Bandelier in Ritch, New Mexico, p. 166, 1885. 
5 Ladd, Story of New Mexico, p. 79, 1891 (misprint). 
6 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 92. 

7 Bandelier, Gilded Man, p. 221, 1893. 

8Ibid., p. 283. 

9 Sosa (1591) in Doc. Inéd., Xv, p. 251, 1871. 
10Crépy, Map Amér, Septentrionale, 1783 (?). 

11 Bowles, Map Amer., 1784. 
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segunda Entrada, MS.), mentions repeatedly Queres Indians from San Marcos. 
It may be that there were both Queres and Tanos in the pueblo, but I consider 
the village to have been a Tanos village, just as to-day Santo Domingo is counted 
among the Queres [Keresan], although there are many Tanos among them, and 
Isleta among the Tiguas [Tiwa], although a good portion are Queres [Kere- 
sans] from Laguna.] The name San Marcos appears to have been given to it 
in 1591 by Gaspar Castafio de Sosa. [[Footnote;] Memoria del Descubrimiento que 
Gaspar Castano de Sosa, hizo en el Nuevo Mexico, Doc. de Indias, vol. xv, p. 248.] 
It was abandoned by its inhabitants during the siege of Santa Fé, in August, 
1680; [[ Pootnote:] Diario de la Retirada de Otermin, fol. 28.] and in 1692, when 
Diego de Vargas passed through it, it was in ruins, with only a few of the 
walls still standing and a portion of the church edifices. [[Footnote:] Autos de 
Guerra de la segunda Entrada, fol. 188: ‘Y halle despoblado y se conservan 
algunos aposentos y paredes de los quarteles y viuyendas de el y asimismo se 
hallan las paredes y cafion de la Yglesia buenas con las de el conuto.’] Near 
San Marcos lies the celebrated locality [29:55] of Callaite, called popularly the 
‘turquoise mines,’ 4 ; 

According to Meline? the inhabitants of San Marcos joined the 
Tewa at San Juan. Our Tewa informants suppose that San 
Marcos was a Tano pueblo, but that means nothing since the Tewa 
call all the Indians who lived southeast of the Tewa country 
Tanos, no matter what language they spoke. These informants 
had never heard of the San Marcos people removing to San Juan 
Pueblo; the writer inquired about this point especially at San 
Juan. So far as is known, no modern map of New Mexico shows 
San Marcos Pueblo ruin, but ‘‘Ojo San Marcos” (possibly the 
spring which supplied the pueblo with water) is given on one,? | 
and a number of maps show the San Marcos Pueblo Grant at the 
same location as the spring shown on the map cited, namely, 
about 4 miles northeast of Cerrillos [29:53]. Cf. [29:55]. 

Span. ‘‘Cafiada Larga”.* This means ‘long cafiada’. 

‘*On the waterless plateau called El Cuervo [29:3], farther north, 
[than [28:49]], I know of no ancient vestiges, and both the Cafiada 
Ancha [29:unlocated] and Cafiada Larga, at the foot of that wide 
and long mesa [29:3], I have been informed, are devoid of all 
remains of former Indian habitations”. The cafiada referred to 
is apparently east of the Rio Grande in the vicinity of [29:3]. 
See [29:3] and Cafiada Ancha [29:unlocated]. 

Mineral paint deposit in front of San Felipe Pueblo [29:69]. 
**The Queres [Keresans] of San Felipe [29:69] had in front of 
their village large veins of mineral paint, valuable to the Indian 
for his pottery”.> In what direction from San Felipe Bandelier 
means by ‘‘in front of” is not clear. 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 92-98, 1892, 

2Two Thousand Miles, p. 220, 1867. 

3U.8. Geogr. Surveys West of the 100th Meridian, Part of Central N. Mex., atlas sheet No.77, Exped. 
of 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, and 1878. 

4 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 81. 

6 Ibid., pt. I, p. 163, 1890. 
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(1) Nagel Mountain, so called because of the ranch of Mr. Nagel at 

its foot. 
(2) Sunmount Mountain, so called because of the situation of 
Sunmount Sanatorium near its foot. 
This is a high mountain about two miles southeast of Santa Fe 
[29:5] and immediately east of the ranch of Mr. Nagel. 

Ocher deposits at San Pedro [29:77]. ‘‘At San Pedro, Santa Fe 
County, are deposits of ochre, or mineral paint”.! The Indian 
informants have not mentioned these deposits. 

Tano Tewa (7?) ‘‘Ojana”, etc. This name is unknown to our Tewa 
informants, who can think of no Tewa word or expression that 
resembles it at all closely in sound. Nikand would mean ‘there 
isa forest’ (nd ‘it’; ka ‘forest’; nd ‘to be situated’). The writer 
thought it might be for Keresan A’ahdnu ‘people of A’a [29:un- 
located] (Adnu people), but this is only conjectural. ‘‘Ojana”.? 
**O-ja-na”.? ‘‘O-jan-a”.* ‘*Okana”.> See excerpt from Bande- 
lier under Tano Tewa ‘‘ Kipana,” etc., page 550. 

See Kipana [29:unlocated], page 550. 

‘Old Isleta”.® 


Old Isleta, the one abandoned after 1681, stood very near the site of the 
present village, on a delta or island between the bed of a mountain torrent and 
the Rio Grande, from which comes its Spanish name. I am not informed 
whether any remains of this pueblo are yet to be seen.® 


See Isleta Pueblo [29:101]. 

(1) Eng. Pecos settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Pecos, named from Pecos Pueblo ruin [29:33]. This 
is a small and comparatively recent settlement situated a couple 
of miles northward from Pecos Pueblo ruin [29:33], from which 
it takes its name. 

Petrified forest somewhere south of Cerrillos [29:53]. Mr. C. L. 
Linney, of Santa Fe, described this locality to the writer as one 
abcunding in masses of silicified wood similar to that of the 
famous Petrified Forest National Monument of Arizona. 

Pictographs 3 miles east of Cerrillos [29:53]. Mr. H. C. Yontz, of 
Santa Fe, informs the writer that there are aboriginal paintings 
on a cliff facing the railroad about 3 miles east of Cerrillos [29:53]. 

Placer Mountains. This is apparently a name applied to the Ortiz 
[29:72], Golden [29:73], and South [29:74] mountains together, 
because placer gold mining has been carried on in them.” On 

1 Land of Sunshine, a Book of Resources of New Mexico, p. 111, 1906. 

2 Ofiate (1598) in Doc. Inéd., XVI, p, 114, 1871; Bandelier, Final Report, p. 11, p. 122, 1892. 
8 [bid., pt. 1, p. 125, 1890. 

4Ibid., pt. 11., p. 109. 

5 Hewett, Communautés, p. 38, 1908 (k by misprint for h for Bandelier’s j?). 

6 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 234. 


7See, for example, U.S. Geogr. Surveys West of the 100th Meridian, Part of Central New Mex., 
atlas sheet No. 77, Exped. of 1873, ’74, ’75, ’76, 77, and ’78. 
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some more recent maps! the name Placer Mountains does not 
appear at all. See [29:72], [29:73], [29:74]. 

San Ildefonso P‘ekwewe, of obscure etymology (p‘e ‘stick’ ‘timber’ 
‘tree-trunk’; kwewe unexplained). A San Ildefonso informant 
has heard this name of a place somewhere in the Tano country in 
the vicinity of Pecos [29:32] or Galisteo [29:40]. To what kind 
of place the name refers the informant never knew. 

(1) Tano Tewa ‘“‘Sem-po-ap-i”.? ‘*Sempo-ap-i”.? ‘‘Sempoapo”.4 
None of the Tewa informants know this name, and conjecture as 
to its meaning has little value. The informants have suggested 
soir it may be for sempwapvv' ‘man’s naked buttocks’ (sey 

‘man in prime’; pu ‘buttocks’ ‘base’; ’apz ‘nakedness’ ‘naked’; 
*v* locative and adjective-forming alee or sepenwe prin r | 
would mean ‘red thorn of Opuntia fruit’ (se ‘Opuntia cactus’; pe 
‘fruit’; ywe ‘thorn’; pz ‘redness’ ‘red’; ’27 7 locative and adjec- 
tive-forming postfix). Wrndsempowapi means ‘the man does not 
arrive’ (wz negative; nd ‘he’; sey ‘man in prime’; powa ‘to 
arrive’ ‘to come’; pz negative). These are, of course, merely 
guesses. 

(2) Span. ‘*‘Valverde”.? This is a Span. place-name meaning 
‘green valley’. It is perhaps also the name of a modern settle- 
ment, which has been given to the ruin. 

We follow Hodge® in assuming that Bandelier gives the Indian 
names of the ruins ‘‘Ka-po” and ‘*Sem-po-ap-i” in the same 
order in which he gives the Span. names, and that therefore 
‘*Sem-po-ap-i” and ‘*‘ Valverde” are applied to. the same ruin. 
See the quotation from Bandelier under Tano Tewa ‘‘ Ka-po”, 
(2) Span. ‘* Tuerto”, page 549. 

See ‘*Ka-po” [29:unlocated], page 549, [29:73], [29:76], and 
*¢Sem-po-ap-i”, above. 

Sizing deposit somewhere in the Salinas region [29:110]. The sizing 
is used by the Indians of Santo Domingo and Cochiti in manufac- 
turing pottery. P 

(1) Eng. Tajique Arroyo. (<Span.). =Span. (2). ‘“‘Arroyo of — 
Tajique’’.® 

(2) Span. Arroyo de Tajique ‘Tajique Arroyo’, referring to 
[29:106].and [29:125]. =Eng. (1). . 

‘“*The ruins of the fortner pueblo [29: 106] border upon the 
present settlement [29:125] on the north and west, lying on the 
south bank of the Arroyo of Tajique, which is ion a permanent, 
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1See U.S. Geol. Survey, Reconnaissance Map, N. Mex., San Pedro sheet, 1892. 
2Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 108, 1892. - 

3 Tbid., p. 123. 

4 Hewett, Communautés, p. 38, 1908. 

5 Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 502, 1910. 

6 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 257. 
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though very modest stream”.! See [29:106], and [29:125]. Cf. 
Chilili Arroyo [29:unlocated]. 

Tap'unwek‘ondiwe ‘place where the kind of white earth called 
tap unwe is dug’ (tap’wywe unexplained, ‘a kind of white earth 
used for sizing pottery’; kon ‘to dig’; ’éwe locative). 

This deposit is situated somewhere a short distance east of 
Santa Fe ‘‘where the brewery used to be”. Just where the place 
is, the writer has not been able to learn. See Tap‘uywe under 
MINERALS. 

(1) Eng. Tecolote Mountains. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. ‘‘Sierra de Tecolote”.? This means ‘owl mountains’. 

** While the mesa on the right bank of .the river [Pecos River 
[29:32] by Pecos Pueblo ruin [29:33]] rises abruptly to nearly 
2,000 feet higher, the Tecolote chain is certainly not much lower 
ifany”.® ‘*On the east [of Pecos Pueblo ruin [29:33]] the Sierra 
de Tecolote”. ‘‘The Rio Pecos [29:32]... hugs, in the upper 
part of the valley, closely to the mountains of Tecolote”.‘ 

The altitude of Tecolote Mountains is given as 6,536 feet.® 

Navaho “‘Tqo Hajiléhe”:* given as the name of a place near Berna- 
lillo [29:96]. ‘*Tqo” appears to be the Navaho word meaning 
‘water’. 

San Ildefonso ‘‘Uap-i-ge”.” This name is not known to the Tewa 
informants, but it has been suggested by them that it may stand 
for NWwempigrv ‘place of the short or scrub rock-pine tree(s)’ 
(ywxey ‘rock pine’, Pinus scopulorum; fg? ‘shortness’ ‘short’ 
opposite of tall; ’2* locative and adjective-forming postfix). No 
such place-name, however, is known to the Tewa informants, and 
this is merely a guess at possible form and possible etymology. 
Cf. ‘*‘ Dyap-i-ge” [29 :unlocated]. 

Ruins of two other pueblos lie east and southeast of Lamy [29:38]... . 
I have not seen them, and therefore speak from heirsay only. The gentleman 
who mentioned and described them to me inquired about them of a well-known 
Indian of San Ildefonso, who informed him that they were respectively called 
Uap-i-ge and Dyap-i-ge, and are those of very ancient Tanos villages.® 

The present writer has asked some of the oldest and best- 
informed San Ildefonso Indians, but they do not know any such 
places. See ‘‘ Dyap-i-ge” [29:unlocated]. 

(1) Eng. Ufia de Gato settlement. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Uiia de Gato ‘ cat’s claw’, referring to the claw of any 
kind of cat, also name of the desert plant called in Eng. cats- 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 257, 1892. 

2Bandelier, Papers Arch. Inst. Amer., Amer. ser., I, p. 37, 1883. 
3 Tbid. 

4Ibid., p. 38. 

5 Gannett, Dictionary of Altitudes, 4th ed., p. 651, 1906. 

6 Franciscan Fathers, Ethn. Dict. Navaho Lang., p. 135, 1910. 
7 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 100. 

8Tbid., pp. 99, 100. 
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claw. This settlement is given as ‘‘Ufia de Gato” on an official 
map,‘ which locates the settlement on the west side of the arroyo 
[29:70], slightly north of east from Golden [29:75]. The map is, 
however, not very clear. This settlement appears to give its 
name to the arroyo [29:70], q. v. 
Valley Ranch. This is a ranch and tourist resort about 3 miles north 
of Pecos Pueblo ruin [29:33]. 
Span. ‘‘ Arroyo de la Yuta”.? This apparently means ‘arroyo of the 
Ute Indian woman.’ | 
The former fields of the pueblo [29:82] can be traced along the Arroyo del ; 
Tejon [29:80], and along the dry Arroyo de la Yuta, in places at a distance of : : 
2 and 3 miles from the ruins [29:82]. . . Along the Arroyo de la Yuta the 


banks are too steep [to admit of primitive irrigation] and the water flows 10 to 
15 feet below the surrounding levels.* 


This arroyo is evidently somewhere near the pueblo ruin [29:82]. 4 
Cf. [29:80], [29:82]. es 

Nameless pueblo ruin west of midway between Bajada [29:26] and 
Cochiti [28:77], perhaps identical with [28:82], [28:85], or [28:90]. 
Apparently distinct from nameless pueblo ruin midway between 
Bajada [29:26] and Cochiti [28:77], below; see quotations and ref- 
erences under the latter heading. 

Third nameless pueblo ruin mentioned by Bandelier as between 
Bajada [29:26] and Cochiti [28:77], perhaps identical with [28:82], 
[28:83], or [28:90]. See quotations from Bandelier under next 
entry below. 

Nameless pueblo ruin midway between Bajada [29:26] and Cochiti 
[28:77], perhaps identical with [29:84], [28:90], or [28:91]. Bande- 
lier is not clear, and although he implies that he visited the ruin, 
he does not state on which side of Santa Fe Creek [29:8] it lies. 

Tze-nat-ay [29:29] is not the only ruin on the banks of the Rio de Santa Fé 
[29:8]. Between the Bajada [29:26] and the outlet of the stream opposite 
Cochiti [28:77], not less than three others are found along its course. One lies 
about equidistant from the two points named, and was a communal pueblo like 
Tze-nat-ay; but the houses were smaller, and I saw only a single estufa. 

At the second ruin [nameless pueblo ruin west of midway between Bajada 
[29:26] and Cochiti [28:77]; see above] I did not notice any estufa. The 
pottery is the same in both, and so are the other objects. Tze-nat-ay appears 
to have been quite a large pueblo, and it was probably three, if not four stories 
high. Neither the Tanos nor the Queres [Keresans] of Cochiti could give me 
any information concerning the smaller pueblo [which is the smaller pueblo? 
Bandelier does not state]. Neither of the two tribes claimed it.* 

Since Tze-nat-ay [29:29] is situated on the south side of Santa 
Fe Creek [29:8] the chances are that the nameless ruins, at least 
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1U. 8. Geogr. Surveys West of the 100th Meridian, Part of Central N. Mex., atlas sheet No. 77, Exped. 
of 1878, 74, 75, °76, 77, and ’78, 

2 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 111, 1892. 

3Ibid., pp. 110, 111. 

4 Thid., p. 96. 
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the two of them visited by Bandelier, are also situated on the 
south side. If Bandelier did not mention one nameless pueblo 
ruin as having an estufa while at the other nameless ruin he did 
not notice any estufa, it might be assumed that the ruin which he 
first refers to in the second paragraph quoted is the same as the 
nameless ruin alluded to in the first, and that he calls it ‘‘ second” 
in contradistinction to Tze-nat-ay [29:29], as indeed the third 
paragraph quoted seems to indicate. As it is, we infer that the 
nameless ruin first referred to in the second paragraph quoted is 
distinct from and west of the one first alluded to in the first para- 
graph. See nameless pueblo ruin west of midway between 
Bajada [29:26] and Cochiti [28:77], and, third nameless pueblo 
ruin mentioned by Bandelier as between Bajada [29:26] and 
Cochiti [28:77], page 556; also [28:82], [28:83], [28:84], [28:90], 
[28:91]. 

Nameless pueblo ruin at Otto, New. Mexico. Mr. Otto Goetz informs 
the writer that there is a pueblo ruin a few hundred feet west of 
the railroad track at Otto, about 7 miles north of Moriarity, 
another station on the New Mexican Central Railroad [29:13] 
about half-way between Kennedy [29:43] and Estancia [29:107]. 
The northern part of this ruin lies on a school section, while the 
southern part is situated partly on the land of Mr. Otto Goetz and 
partly on that of Mr. José Abecén Garcia, which adjoins that of 
Mr. Goetz on the west. 

Nameless ruin at Lamy [29:38]. 

At the railroad station of Lamy [29:38], where the branch road to Santa Fé 
[29:5] turns off from the main line of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé, I 
noticed, in the summer of 1882, little mounds covered with potsherds, which 
recalled to me forcibly the ruins of the socalled ‘small houses,’ of which I 
have treated more extensively in a former report to the Institute. [[ Footnote-] 
Fifth Annual Report, p. 60: ‘A second architectural type even more prevalent 
is that of detached family dwellings, either isolated or in groups forming vil- 
lages*. Also, pages 61,62. I first gave an account of this class of buildings in 
the Bulletin of the Archeological Institute of: America, 1883 (p. 28), and refer to 
those publications for a description of them.] The fragments of pottery are 
clearly distinguishable from such as are found in the Tanos [Tano] ruins. 

The mounds lie on the north side of the railroad track, and are fast disap- 
pearing. It is useless to speculate upon their origin, but they certainly ante- 
date the time when the sedentary Indians of this district adopted the large 
house type of architecture. [[ Footnote:] Compare on this point my Report in 
the Fifth Annual Report, 1884, p. 78; also, Bulletin, 1883, p. 31.] They cannot 
have been mere summer dwellings of Pueblo Indians, for the pottery is differ- 
ent from that found in other ruins; or, rather, a certain kind of pottery which 
always accompanies the remains of Tanos villages is never found in connection 
with the small houses. We cannot admit that the sedentary native had a par- 
ticular earthenware for summer use and another for the cold season.  [[ foot- 
note:] Bulletin, p. 30 et. seq.] 

The fragments of earthenware found at Lamy I have described as follows: 
It is harder and better, white, gray, or red, with simple but not badly exe- 
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cuted geometric figures painted black, and, so far as I could detect, without 
gloss. This pottery is decidedly superior in quality and in finish to the glossy 
kind. Along with it the corrugated and indented ware abounds’. 

The larger ruins in Central New Mexico, and especially those belonging to 
historic times, are generally covered with a profusion of potsherds, ‘coarsely — 
painted, the decorations being glossy; some of it is undecorated and plain black.’ 
[[Footnote:] Bulletin, p. 29.] Southwestern pottery shows two kinds of gloss 
or glaze; one is thin, and displays a fair polish; the other, the kind exclusively 
applied on decorative lines or figures, looks like a coarse varnish laid on very 
thick, so as frequently to overrun the outlines. The latter is the variety that I 
have always found wanting in the small house ruins, whereas at the Pu-yé 
[14:46], in the Tanos [Tano] country, and in the Queres [Keresan], Tigua 
[Tiwa], and Piros [Piro] pueblos, itis abundant. . . . Corrugated and in- 
dented ware is rarer among the large type pueblos south of Santa Fé [29:5] 
than farther north and in the small houses; and while the small house pottery 
also occurs among ruins of the communal type, it is not abundant there. 

There was a pueblo of the detached house type or cluster village near Lamy 
[29:38], the mounds of which may be seen.? 


See Lamy [29: 38]. 

Nameless pueblo ruin opposite wigodont [29:78]. Bandelier, the 
sole authority, seems to mean that this ruin is on the west side of 
the Rio Grande: ‘‘I have lately been informed that there is a ruin 
opposite Algodones [29:78], in which case the one [29:87] on the © 
Cangelon [29:87] must have been a Tigua [Tiwa] pueblo. Not 
having investigated the locality myself, 1 withhold my opinion”.? 

Nameless pueblo ruins near Santa Fe [29:5]. “‘East and southeast of 
Santa Fe there are three ruins (mounds)”.? The distance is not 
given. 

Nameless pueblo ruin 6 miles southwest of Santa Fe [29:5]. ‘The. 
road to Pefia Blanca [28:92] intersects the foundations of a small 
pueblo 6 miles southwest of the city of Santa Fe [29:5]”.? The 
distance from Santa Fe possibly precludes this being the ruin at 
Agua Fria settlement [29:14], which is usually said to be situated 
3 miles south of Santa Fe, but is perhaps farther. 


—S oe 


P 
. 


UNMAPPED PLACES 


Places are here presented the location of which is known, but which 
are not within the area covered by maps 1-29. See map [80], the key 
map. 


’ Akon pheympo ‘river or rivers of i great plain (Akon rhein yp, see 
immediately below; po ‘ water’ ‘river’). 
This name is applied by the Tewa to the Mississippi, Mietaet 
Arkansas, and other rivers of the great plains. 








1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 97-99, 1892. 
2Twitchell, in Santa Fe New Mexican, Sept. 22, 1910. 
3 Bandelier, op. cit., p. 224, note. 
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"Akon pheriy yp ‘the great plain’ (akey ‘plain’; he ‘ greatness’ ‘ great’; 
29 f locative and adjective-forming postfix). This name is ap- 
plied to the great plains east of the Rocky Mountain region. Cf. 
Akon pheimpo, just above. 

(1) Eng. Costilla’ Mountains. (<Span.). =Span. (2). ‘‘Costilla 
region north of Taos [8:45]”.1 

(2) Span. Sierra Costilla, Sierra de la Costilla ‘rib mountains’. 
= Eng. (1). 

The maps show these mountains close by the boundary between 
Taos and Colfax Counties, near the Colorado line; also a Costilla 
settlement and Costilla Creek west of the mountains of that name. 
To which feature the name Costilla was first applied is not 
determined. 

(1) Eng. Culebra Mountains. (<Span.). =Span. (2). ‘* The snow- 
clad range of the Culebra”.? , 

(2) Span. Sierra Culebra, Sierra de la Culebra ‘snake moun- 
tains’, =Eng. (1). 

The maps show these mountains north of the Costilla Mountains 
[Unmapped], above, also a Culebra settlement and Culebra Creek 
west of the mountains of that name. To which feature the name 
Culebra was first applied is not determined. 

(1) Dulse. (<Span.). =Eng. (8), Span. (4). Cf. Tewa (2). 

(2) Po'@iwe ‘place of the sweet water’ (po ‘water’; ’é ‘sweet- 
ness’ ‘sweet’; ewe locative). This name appears not to'be a 
mere translation of the Span. name, for candy or sirup is called 
*aépo in Tewa (dé ‘sweetness’ ‘sweet’; po ‘water’), not po'd. Cf. 
Tewa (1), Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(83) Eng. Dulce settlement. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Span. (4). 
Cf. Tewa (2). 

(4) Span. Dulce ‘sweet’. =Tewa (1), Eng. (3). Cf. Tewa (2). 
Why the Span. name was applied is not known. Judging from 
Tewa (2), it may refer to sweet water. 

This is a modern settlement in Rio Arriba County, New Mexico, 
with a Government school for the Jicarilla Apache. 

(1) Eng. El Paso city, in Texas. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. El Paso, El Paso del Norte ‘the pass’ ‘the pass of 
the north’. =Eng. (1). So called because the Rio Grande there 
passes through a kind of gap in the mountains. 

Although El Paso is known to some of the Tewa they have no 
name for it and know nothing of the tribes which used to live in 
that vicinity. 

(1) Eng. Gallinas creek. (<Span.). =Span. (2). 





1Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 36, 1892, 
2Tbid., p. 45. 
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(2) Span. Rio Gallinas ‘hen creek’ ‘turkey creek’. =Eng. (1). 
This is the creek on which Las Vegas city is situated; the Tewa 
have no native name for it. 

(1) Juta’ impo ‘Ute River’ (Juta ‘Ute Indian’; ’in locative and ad- 
jective-forming postfix; fo ‘water’ ‘river’). So called because 
the Utes live on it. =Navaho (3). Cf. Tewa (2). 

(2) Nwinsabe’ympo ‘Navaho River’ (Nwdnsabe ‘Navaho In- 
dian’; ’2n,r locative and adjective-forming postfix; po ‘water’ 

‘river’). So called because the Navaho live on it. Cf. Tewa (1), 
Navaho (8). 

(3) Navaho ‘‘Nodi’a Bitgs”: ‘ given as name for San Juan 
River, meaning ‘‘ Utes’ river”. =Tewa(1). Cf. Tewa (2). 

(4) Navehs ‘*San Bitqé”:? siten as name of the San Juan River, 
meaning ‘‘the old man’s water”. The reason for applying this 
name is not stated. . 

(5) Eng. San Juan River. (<Span.). =Span. (6). 

(6) Span. Rio San Juan, Rio de San Juan ‘Saint John River’. 
= Eng. (5). When this name was applied, and whether directly to 
the river or to a settlement on the river, the writer has not learned. 

This is the San Juan River, tributary to Colorado River. The 
Jemez frequently make trading expeditions to the region at the 
time of Jicarilla, Navaho, or Ute fiestas, but the Tewa rarely or 
never do so. 

(1) Kepiyy ‘bear mountain’ (Le ‘bear’; piyy ‘mountain’). Why this 
name is applied is not known to the Tewa informants. The bear 
is the Tewa cardinal animal of the west, not of the north. 

(2) Pimpijeimpiyy ‘north mountain’ (pimpije ‘north’ < pine 
‘mountain’, pie ‘toward’; *in/ locative and adjective-forming 
postfix; fy r ‘mountain’). This is the cardinal mountain of the 
north, of the Tewa; hence this name. 

(83) Eng. San Antonio Mountain, San Antonio Peak. (<Span.). 
=Span. (4). ‘‘San Antonio Peak”’.® 

(4) Span. Cerro de San Antonio ‘Saint Anthony Mountain’. 
When the peak first received this name has not been learned. 
‘*Cerro de San Antonio”. 

This is a lofty isolated mountain, 10,833 feet in altitude, west 
of the Rio Grande and the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, and 
but a short distance from the latter, 12 miles north of No Agua 
[8:10]. It is due north of the center of the Tewa country, and is 
the cardinal mountain of the Tewa; see CarpinaL Mounrarns, 
page 44. Bandelier says of the view looking north and west 
from near Taos: 


1 Franciscan Fathers, Ethn. Dict. Navaho Lang., p. 181, 1910. 

2Tbid. F 

3U. 8., Geogr. Surveys West of the 100th Meridian, Parts of Southern Col. and Northern N. 
Mex., atlas sheet No. 69, Exped. of 1873, ’74, ’75, ’76, aud ’77. 

4 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 32, 1892. 
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A plain with few undulations stretches far to the north and west, arid and 
bare in both of these directions. Beyond it low, dark mountains skirt the 
northern and northwestern horizon, and above them the Cerro de San Antonio 
rises in the distance like a flat dome.’ 

(1) Hano Tewa ‘‘Kipo”:? given as the Hano Tewa name for Foft 
Wingate, equivalent to the Hopi name quoted below. Both 
Hano Tewa and Hopi names evidently mean ‘bear water’, which 
would be in Rio Grande Tewa Avpo (ki ‘bear’; po ‘water’). 
= Hopi (2), Span. (3), Eng. (4). 

(2) Hopi ‘‘Honaupabi”:? given as the Hopi name for Fort 
Wingate, equivalent to the Hano Tewa name quoted above. 
Both Hano Tewa and Hopi names evidently mean ‘bear water’. 
= Hano Tewa (1), Span. (8), Eng. (4). 

(3) Span. Ojo del Oso ‘bear spring’. =Hano Tewa (1), Hopi 
(2), Eng. (4). 

(4) Eng. Bear Spring. =Hano Tewa (1), Hopi (2), Span. (3). 

(5) Eng. Fort Wingate and settlement, named in honor of Capt. 
Benjamin Wingate. 

This place is not known to the Rio Grande Tewa except by its 
English name. Mr. Hodge informs the writer that the Zufi 
name means ‘bear spring’ and that the first Navaho treaty was 
made at this place. 

(1) Jicarilla Apache ‘‘kou tci de ye ‘at the Canadian River.”® 

(2) Eng. Canadian River, from ‘‘ Canada”, corruption of Span. 
Cafiada, so called because of its precipitous banks in parts of its 

~ course.* 

The Tewa have no name for this river. 

(1) K‘oso’on p’onwi ‘big legging pueblos’ (A‘oso’ey r ‘Hopi Indian’ 
literally ‘big legging’ < k‘o ‘man’s deerskin legging reaching up 
to the thigh’; ’ey7w2 ‘ pueblo’). ‘Hopi Indian’ is called K'osq’on 
‘big legging’ (see etymology above), because the Hopi men used 
to wear large deerskin leggings, so it is said, This name applies 
to any or all of the Hopi villages, including Tewa-speaking Hano. 
The Hopi country is called A‘oso’onndyge (néyy ‘earth’ ‘land’; 
ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’). 

(2) Oraibi Hopi Z/opikitso‘ki ‘honest pueblo(s)’ (ZZopi * Hopi 
Indian’, literally ‘honest’ ‘good’; kétso'ki ‘pueblo’). The Hopi 
people are called Hopisinomé ‘honest, good people’ (Hopz ‘ Hopi 
Indian’, see above; sinomd ‘people’, plu. of sno ‘person’). 

(8) Eng. Moki, Moqui. (< Span.). =Span. (5). 

(4) Eng. Hopi. =Moki (8). 

1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. I, p. 32, 1892. 
2Fewkes in Nineteenth Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., pt. 11, p. 614, 1900, 


3Goddard, Jicarilla Apache Texts, p. 183, 1912. 
4 Etymology suggested by Hodge. 
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(5) Span. Moqui, probably a corruption of the Zufi name for 
the Hopi, but similar forms occur in Athapascan, Shoshonean, 
and Yuman languages; the Keresan has Cochiti M/0ts7, etc., with 
ts. ‘The Hopi regard the designation Moki, Moqui, as an oppro- 
brious epithet and greatly dislike it. 

(1) Las Vegas city. (< Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span. Las Vegas ‘the meadows’. =Eng. (1). The settle- 
ment is.situated at a meadowy place on Gallinas Creek; hence the 
name. ‘‘Las Vegas was a cienega [marsh]”.? 

The Tewa have no Indian designation for Las Vegas city. Cf. 
Las Vegas hot springs, immediately below, and Gallinas Creek 
[Unmapped], pages 559-560. 

(1) Las Vegas hot springs. (< Span.). =Span. (2). 

(2) Span.Ojos Calientes de Las Vegas ‘ Las Vegas hot springs’. 
=Eng. (1). The springs take their name from Las Vegas city. 

These famous springs are 6 miles east of Las Vegas city, imme- 
diately above. The Tewa have no name for them. 

(1) Eng. Magdalena Mountains. (<Span.) =Span. (2). ‘‘Magdalena 
Mountains”.? 

(2) Span. Sierra Magdalena, Sierra de la Magdelena ‘Moun- 
tains of (Mary) Magdalene’. = Eng. (1). 

These are south of the Ladrones Mountains [29:127]. Although 
they can be seen from the mountains of the Tewa country, the 
Tewa have no name for them. Bandelier states that they are 
visible from Quemada Mesa [28:67] west of Cochiti Pueblo [28:77]. 

The view from there [28:67] is almost boundless to the south, where the 
Sierra de los Ladrones [29:127] and the Magdalena Mountains are distinctly 
visible. [[Footnote:] In a direct line, the Ladrones Mountains are 90 miles, 
and the Magdalenas 120 miles distant. The height . . . of the latter [is] 
10,758 feet. *] ; 

(1) AMansanw’ onwr ‘apple pueblo’ (mansana ‘apple’, a corruption of 
Hopi (2), which has no reference to Span. manzano ‘apple’; ’oyw2 
‘pueblo’). The Tewa know that this is not the exact Hopi pro- 
nunciation, but say that the Hopi understand it. =Hopi (2), 
Eng. (8). 

(2) Hopi Mofdnatbi, Mishéniniptuovi, saidby Stephen* to mean 
‘* “at the place of the other which remains erect’, referring to two. 
irregular sandstone pillars, one of which has fallen.” =Tewa 
(1), Eng. (8). | 

(3) Eng. ‘‘ Mishongnovi”, ete. (< Hopi). =Tewa (1), Hopi (2). 

1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p, 137, note, 1892. 
2 Ibid., p. 183. 


3 Ibid., pp. 182, 183. 
4In Handbook Inds., pt.1, p. 871, 1907. 
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(1) Eng. Mora Town. (<Span.). =Span. 

(2) Span. Mora ‘mulberry’, also applied to any kind of wild 
berries. =Eng. (1). See [22:64]. 

The town lies in Mora County, north of Las Vegas city [Un- 
mapped], page 562. It appears to give the name to Mora County 
and to the Mora Mountains [22:64], q. v. 

(1) Jicarilla Apache ‘‘Na bec di ‘Arkansas River’”.! ‘*Na bee di hi 
‘Arkansas River’ ”’.? 

(2) Eng. Arkansas River, from the ethnic name Arkansas 
=Span. (3). (3) Span. Rio Arkansas, Rio de Arkansas. (<Eng.). 
= Eng. (2). 

The Tewa have no name for this river except the descriptive 
term ’Akon phe’umpo ‘a river of the great plain’; see ?Akon- 
pheimpo [Unmapped], page 558. 

(1) Jicarilla Apache ‘‘ Na bec di dzin,”* given as name of Pikes Peak, 
meaning ‘Arkansas River (Nabecdi) Mountain (dziz) large 
(n tsar hi). 

(2) Eng. Pikes Peak, named in honor of the explorer Lieut. 
Zebulon Montgomery Pike. The Tewa have no name for this 
mountain. 

(1) ?Ouaib’onwr ( Otaibi <Hopi (2); ’enw2 Spueblo’). =Hopi (2), 
Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(2) Oraibi Hopi Ovazb7, said to mean ‘‘place of the rock.” 
=Tewa (1), Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(3) Eng. Oraibi, with many forms of spelling. (<Span.). 
=Tewa (1), Hopi (2), Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Oraibi, Oraivi. (<Hopi). _=Tewa (1), Hopi (2), 
Eng. (8). 

(1) Hano Tewa ‘‘O"pinp’o:* given as meaning ‘duck water’; evi- 
dently for Tewa’ Obipo ‘duck water’ (062 ‘duck’; fo ‘ water’). 
The Rio Grande Tewa informants do not: know this place or name. 

(2) Hopi ‘‘ Pawikpa”:* given as the Hopi equivalent of the 
Tewa name, meaning likewise ‘duck water’. Given by Fewkes, 
as a place somewhere between Jemez Pueblo [27:35] and Fort 
Wingate. The other place-names given by Fewkes, with excep- 
tions of ‘‘Kipo” [Unmapped], page 561, are all in the Hopi 
language only, and are not known to the Rio Grande Tewa. 

(1) Pagosa potsinwe’?’' ‘ Pagosa hot water place’ (Pagosa, see Span. (3), 
below; po ‘water’; tsdywe ‘heat’ ‘hot’; ’2” locative and adjective- 
forming postfix). =Eng. (2), Span. (38). 





1 Goddard, Jicarilla Apache Texts, p. 41, 1912. 

2Tbid., p. 119. 

3 Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 142, 1910. 

4 Fewkes in Nineteenth Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., pt. 11, p. 614, 1900. 
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(2) Eng. Pagosa hot springs. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Ojo Caliente de Pagosa ‘hot spring of Pagosa’, the 
latter word having a meaning unknown to the informants; the 
Span. dictionaries do not give ‘‘pagosa”. Mr. Hodge suggests 
that it is a corruption of Span. pegosa ‘‘sticky.” 

These are hot springs in southern Colorado near the boundary 
between San Juan and Rio Arriba Counties, New Mexico. 

(1) Pen pupoge, Pen pupoge’akoy sr ‘snake water place’ ‘snake water 
place plain’ (pen ry ‘snake’; po ‘water’; ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’; 
akon *plain’). Why this name is given is not known to the 
informants. 

(2) Eng. San Luis Valley. (<Span.). =Span. (8). 

(8) Span. Valle de San Luis ‘Saint Louis Valley’, =Eng. (2). 
When and how the valley was so named was not ascertained. 

This is a large valley in south-central Colorado, 

(1) Hopi ‘‘ Pi-sis-bai-ya:”! given as the Hopi name of the Colorado 
River or Grand Canyon. 

(2) Eng. Colorado River, Grand Canyon of Colorado River. 

-(<Span.). =Span. (3). . 

(83) Rio Colorado, Cafion Grande del Rio Colorado ‘red river’, 
‘oreat canyon of the red river’, so called because of the red color 
of its water. =Eng. (2). Strange to say, the Rio Grande Tewa 
have no name for the Colorado River or Grand Canyon, although 
several Tewa have seen the river or canyon. 

(1) Pinése’i’' ‘the white mountains’ (Piy ‘mountain’; tse ‘white- 
ness’ ‘white’; 2’ locative and adjective-forming postfix). Prob- 
ably a translation of the Span. name, or vice versa. =Eng. (2), 
Span. (8). 

(2) Eng. Sierra Blanca. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Sierra Blanca ‘white mountains’. =Tewa (1), Eng. 
(2). 


This is a large range in southern Colorado, northeast of Ala- - 


mosa. It is east of Sipop‘e Lake, q. v., pages 567-569. 
(1) Papinne’akoyy ‘yucca mountain plain’ (P‘apiyy, see immedi- 

ately below; nx ‘at’ locative postfix; ’akoy,y ‘ plain’). 

(2) Eng. Montezuma Valley. (<Span.?). =Span. (8). 

(3) Span. Vallede Montezuma ‘ Montezuma Valley’. =KEng. (2). 
The name is that of the Aztec chief. . 

This is a large valley in southwestern Colorado. It is said 
that in ancient times when the Tewa were journeying south 
from Stpop‘e (pages 567-569) the Kosa, a mythic person who 
founded the Kosi Society of the Tewa, first appeared to the 


1Fewkesin Journ. Amer. Ethnol. and Archzol., Iv, p. 106, 1894. 
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people while they were sojourning at this valley. See P‘apiny, 
following: 

Papin ‘yucca mountain’ (p‘a ‘ Yucca baceata’; piy *mountain’). 
This name is applied to a mountain somewhere near the Monte- 
zuma Valley in southwestern Colorado. The mountain gives 
Montezuma Valley its Tewa name; see P‘apinne’akoy yp, above. 

~(1) Source unknown, ‘‘Quivira”, ete. This is recorded in a number 
of orthographies. It is first mentioned in 1541 as the name of 
an Indian province lying east of the pueblo area, of which Coro- 
- nado learned from a Plains Indian, identified as a Pawnee, known 
as **The Turk”, while on the Rio Grande among the Pueblos in 
1540-41. From 1541 until ca. 1699 it was applied by various 
writers to a region in the present Kansas, identified by Hodge as 

the tribal range of the Wichita Indians. 

From ca. 1699 ‘*‘ Quivira” is frequently applied also to a pueblo 
ruin attributed to the Piro, with the remains of a large Spanish 
church about 33 miles almost due south of Estancia [29:107]. 
Bandelier’ identifies this pueblo ruin with the ‘‘Tabira”, ete., of 
some early soutces. (See Piro (4), (2), below.) Hodge? suggests 
that Quivira is ‘‘ possibly a Spanish corruption of Kidikwids, or 
Kirikurus, the Wichita name for themselves, or of Kirikuruks, 
the Pawnee name for the Wichita.” The Tewa are familiar with 
the name ‘‘Quivira” only as they have heard the Mexicans use it 
as a name of a pueblo ruin somewhere in central New Mexico. 

The writer has made special effort to get information from 
Tewa about ‘*‘Tabira”, but have found none who know the name. 
In the following. synonymy the names that refer to the pueblo 
ruin of central New Mexico are marked with an asterisk. The 
*“Gran” of some forms is the Span. word meaning ‘great’. 
**Quivira”.® ‘‘Quibira”.* ‘*Aguivira”.® ‘‘Quiuira”.® ‘*Que- 
fra.“ Quiriba”.® “que Vira”.® ‘**Xaqueuria® .. . “‘appar- 
ently Axa and Quivira”. ‘“Cuybira”.’ ‘‘Cuivira”.?® - **Qvi- 
vira”’.!* ‘‘Quiuiriens”: appliedtothepeople. *‘*‘GranQuivira”." 





1 Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 290-91, 1892. 

2 Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 346, 1910. 

3 Coronado (1541) in Ternaux-Compans, Voy., IX, p. 362, 1838. 

4 Coronado (1541) in Doc. Inéd., XIV, p. 326, 1870. ‘ 

5 Coronado (1541), ibid., p. 324. 

6 Gomara (1554) quoted by Hakluyt, Voy., 11, p. 455, 1600. 

7 Doce. of 1542 in Smith, Colec. Doc. Fla., 1, pp. 151-54, 1857. 

8 Jaramillo (ca. 1560) in Doc. Inéd., XIv, p. 313, 1870 (cited as a misprint in Handbook Inds., pt. 
2, p. 347, 1910). 

9Tbid., p. 319. 

10Galvyano (1563) in Hakluyt Soc. Pub., XXX, p. 227, 1862. 

Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 347, 1910. 

12 Losa (1582-83) in Doc. Inéd., XV, p. 145, 1871. 

13 Castafieda (1596) misquoted in Trans. Amer. Geoy. Soe., V., p. 213, 1874. 

14Wytfliet, Hist. des Indes, map, pp. 114-16,1605. 

1% Gomara, Hist. Gen., p. 470a, 1606. 

16 Kino (ca. 1699) in Doc. Hist. Méx., 4th ser., 1, p. 347, 1856. 
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‘*Qnivira”.’ ‘“*Quivina”.? ‘*Quivica”.? ‘*Quiviree”’.* **Quivi- 
renses”’:*> applied to the people. ‘‘ Mivera”.® *‘*Gran Quivra”.’ 
*¢TaGranQuivira”.® **‘GranQuivira”.® ‘‘Quivera”.?° ***Grand 
Quavira”." ‘*Quivirans”: ? applied to the people. *‘‘Grand Qui- 
vira”.8 *** Juan Quivira’’.** ‘*Quinira”.” 

(2) Piro (4) ‘*Tavira”, etc. This name is first identified by 
Bandelier,’® with ‘‘Quivira” as applied to a pueblo ruin in cen- 
tral New Mexico. The Tewa informants do not know this name, 
although Bandelier'® mentions a deceased San Ildefonso Tewa In- 
dian and also an old Santo Domingo Indian who knew it and in- 
formed him that it is the same as ‘‘Quivira”. The writer hopes 
to get information about this name from Tiwa and Piro. 

The name is applied by writers to a former pueblo of the Tom- 
piro country at which a large stone church was built, but its identi- 
fication with the pueblo ruin 33 miles south of Estancia [29:107] 
seems to be uncertain. ‘‘Tavira”.” ‘‘Tabira”.1® ‘*Tabira”.” 
‘*Tabira.”°: said to be also erroneously called ‘‘Gran-quivira”. 
‘*'Ta-bi-ra’”’.74 

(3) Source unknown, ‘*‘Tindan”:” according to Handbook 
Inds., pt. 2, p. 347 (1910), we have in this name Quivira and 
Teton confused. For discussion of the names see Hodge’s articles 
Quivira and Tabira in Handbook Inds., pt. 2, in which references 
to other works dealing with the subject are given. 


. Ship Rock. So called from its resemblance to aship. Although 


this rock is known to a number of Tewa, there is no Tewa name 
for it. 

This is an isolated rock 1,600 feet high, in San Juan County, 
New Mexico. ‘The walls are cliffs and no one is known ever to have 








1 Mota-Padilla, Hist. de la Conquista, p. 164, 1742 (misprint). 

2Dobbs, Hudson Bay, p. 163, 1744 (misprint). 

3 Hornot, Anec. Amér., p. 221, 1776. 

4Morelli, Fasti Novi Orbis, p. 23, 1776. 

5 Alcedo, Dic. Geog., Iv, p. 389, 1788. 

6Pennant, Arctic Zoology, p. 3, 1792 (misprint). 

7Howe, Hist. Coll., map, 1851. 

8Tbid., p. 377. 

9Parke, map N. Mex., 1851. 

10Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, Iv, p. 28, 1854. 

11 Marcou in M6llhausen, Pacific, 1, p. 348, 1858. 

12 Prince, New Mex., p. 166, 1883. . 
13 Wallace, Land of Pueblos, p. 240, 1888. 

14 Amer. Antiq., X, Pp. 255, 1888. : 

15 Demarcacion y Division, etc. (date unknown) in Doc. Inéd., xv, p. 461, 1871. 

16 Final Report, pt. 11, pp. 290-91, 1892. 

17De Fer, Carte de Californie et du Nouveau Mexique (1705) cited by Bandelier, op. cit. 
18 Escalante (1778) quoted by Bandelier, op. cit., pt. I, p. 132, 1890; Hodge in Handbook Inds., pt. 2, 


p. 665, 


1930. 


19 Morfi, Descripcion Geografica, fol. 107, 1782, quoted by Bandelier, op. cit., pt. 11, p. 291; Bandelier, 
ibid., pp. 290-91. 

20 Bandelier (1888) in Proc. Internat. Cong. Amér., VU, p. 452, 1890. 

21 Hodge, op. cit. 

22 Bonilla (1776) quoted by Bancroft, Ariz. and N. Mex., p. 108, 1889; Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, 


p. 174. 
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ascended to the top. The Navaho become excited if any one tries 
to scale the rock. Mrs. P.S. Cassidy, of Santa Fe, informs the 
writer that she learned from the Navaho the following tradition 
about Ship Rock: 

The Navaho were once hard pressed by some enemy with whom 
they were at war, and one of their medicine-men prayed one night 
for the deliverance of their tribe. The earth beneath the Navaho 
rose, lifting them, and moved like a wave to the east, carrying 

_ them. It stopped where Ship Rock now is. Thus they escaped 
their enemies. After the rock assumed its present position the 
rescued people long dwelt on its top, tilling the fields below. 

All went well until one day during a storm, when all the men 
were at work in the fields below, the trail for ascent was split off 
by the elements, leaving a sheer cliff. The women, children, and 
old men on top starved to death. Their corpses are there. That 
is the reason that the Navaho object if anyone proposes climbing 
to the top of Ship Rock. 

Sipop'e. The human race and animals were born in the underworld. 
They climbed up a great Douglas spruce tree, fse, and entered 
this world through a lake called Sipop‘e, a word of obscure 
etymology. ‘At Szpop‘e is expressed by Szpop‘ene (nx ‘at’). 
Sipop‘e was like an entrance into this world. When people die, 
their spirits go to Stpop‘e, through which they pass into the un- 
derworld. There are many spirits in the waters of Szpop‘e. 

Sipop'e is a brackish lake situated in the sand dunes north of 
Alamosa, Colorado. It is east of Mosca, a station on the railroad 
which runs from Alamosa to Silverton, and west of the Sierra 
Blanca, called in Tewa Pinise’” ‘white mountains’ (Pin ‘moun- 
tain’; ts¢ ‘whiteness’ ‘white’; 2’ locative and adjective-forming 
postfix, here denoting 3+ plu. vegetal). 

See Pinisx’2”, page 564. This lagoon was visited by Dr. E. L. 
Hewett in 1892, who kindly furnished the following note taken 
from his diary of that time: 

June 27, 1892. Camped over night on the summit of Mosca Pass on the way 
to Alamosa. During the forenoon drove down the steep western slope and near 
evening camped not far from a ranch house on the eastern side of the San Luis 
valley. There appears to be here a fertile strip between the foot of the moun- 
tain and the sand dunes of the valley. Here and there the soil seems very 
marshy and in places there is something very much like quicksand. One of 
my ponies suddenly dropped to the belly in a moist place by the roadside. 

June 28, 1892. The trip from last night’s camp to Alamosa was by a very 
little used road across the sanddunes. These are enormous hills of continually 
shifting sand. I am told that these dunes constantly change position, shifting 
a considerable distance in a few days. Soon after noon, to the west of a group 
of dunes, we passed a small lake of very black, forbidding looking water. It 


looks much like the small crater lakes south of Antonito but is not in a vol- 
canic district. I could form no idea of the depth of it, but should think it quite 
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deep. It is probably 100 yards across. The water is very offensive. Around 
the shore is a continuous line of dead cattle. The place interestsme very much. 
There are no settlements within a distance of many miles, and the only in- 
formation I could gain concerning it was from a very garrulous old man (the 
only human being that we saw during the day), who with his team of oxen 
pulled us out of an old irrigating ditch in which we were stalled for an hour or 
more in the afternoon. He lived up on the mountain side (Sierra Blanca) and 
had for many years. He had seen the lake and claimed that it never dried up: 
that many cattle died from drinking the water every dry season. JI remember 
that my old friend J. M. Hanks of Florence, Colorado, told me something of 
this place before I started on this trip. He knew this country well years ago 
and stated that this wasa place around which some interesting legends centered. 
The heat during the day was intense. Our horses’ noses were blistered by 
it. The wind was most disagreeable. Late in the afternoon we came into the 
area of the San Luis valley, that had been settled by homeseekers a few years 
before. All had starved out; not a single settler remains. On every quarter 
section of land there is a deserted shack, and on many are flowing wells. The 
artesian water appears to be mineralized and totally unfit for irrigating purposes. 
This part of the valley approaching the Rio Grande looks rather attractive, 
but the portion in the neighborhood of the sand dunes and the black lake is of 
most forbidding aspect. We reached Alamosa long after dark and camped in 
the outskirts of the village. 


The location of Szpop‘eis generally and definitely known to the 


Tewa. , 
‘‘Their [the Tewa’s] ancestors, they say, came out upon the 
surface of the earth at a place called Ci-bo-be, now a lagune ; 


[lagoon] in Southern Colorado”. Bandelier? erroneously. gives 
‘¢Shi-pa-puyna” as the Santa Clara form of his Tewa ‘‘Ci-bo-be”. 
Perhaps he was thinking of Szpop‘ene. 

The name Sipop‘e occurs in varying forms in. other Pueblo 
languages. The Taos form has not been published, but as Bande- 
lier? suggests, perhapsthe ‘‘ Copiala” or ‘‘ Colela” of a manuscript 
of the seventeenth century is intended for it. The Isleta form is 
‘*Shi-pa-pu”, according to Lummis.* ‘‘ They [the Jemez] are said 
to have originated at a lagune [lagoon] called Ua-buna-tota, and the 
souls of the dead go to rest there”.* The Cochiti form of Sipop‘e 
is épapy. According to San Juan informants the Cochiti and 
other Keresan people entered this world not at Sipop‘e but at La 
Cueva in Taos county; see [6:30], [6:31], etc. The Zuiii form is, 
according to Cushing,® ‘‘Shi-papu-lima”, said to mean ‘*The 
Mist-enveloped city”. Fewkes spells the Hopi form ‘‘Sipapu”, 

‘‘Sipapu”, ‘‘Sipapi”. He says:* “‘Sipapu. The place desig- 
nated is a saline deposit in the Grand Cafion, a short distance west 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. I, p. 203, 1890. 

2Tbid., pt. 1, p. 30, 1892. ; 

3 Tbid., p. 29. 

4Tbid., pt. 1, p. 315. 

5 Tbid., pt. 11, p. 49. 

6 Journ. Amer. Ethnol. and Archeol., Iv, p. 106 and note, 1894. 
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from where the Colorado Chiquito debouches into its greater 
namesake”, 

The district in which S/pop‘e Lake lies is called’ Ok‘ayge ‘sandy 
place’ (ok‘an p ‘sand’; ge ‘down at’ ‘overat’). The Span. name 
is Los Méganos, dialectic for Los Medanos, ‘the sand dunes’. 
The lake is frequently called by the Tewa after the district 
OK angepokwr ( Ok'ange, see above; pokwi ‘lake’). Bandelier’s 
‘**O-jang-ge P’ho-quing-ge”,! given as the San Juan form of 
**Ci-bo-be”, is for’ Ok‘angepokwinge (ge ‘down at’ ‘over at’) and 
is used in all the Tewa dialects. 


(1) Sunpvoywi, of obscure etymology (Suni ‘ Zuni Indian’; ’onwi 
y ay U} 


(1) 


‘pueblo’). The Tewa called ‘Zufii people’ Sun piowa (towa 


-*people’). =Jemez (2), Cochiti (3), Eng. (5), Span. (6). 


(2) Jemez Sénig2”, of obscure etymology (Sénz ‘Zuni Indian’; 
ge‘ locative). =Tewa (1), Cochiti (3), Eng. (5), Span. (6). 

(3) Cochiti Siinyih?aftda of obscure etymology (Sin pi 
‘Zui Indian’; Ada JS teta * pueblo’). =Tewa (1), Jemez (2), Eng. 
(5), Span. (6). 

(4) Oraibi Hopi Svo, of obscure etymology, Doe akin to 
the other names. 

(5) Eng. Zufii. (<Span.). =Tewa (1), Jemez (2), Cochiti (3), 


Span. (6). 
(6) Span. Zufii; probably <Keresan or Tewa, unless the unre- 
corded forms in other languages be similar. =Tewa (1), Jemez 


(2), Cochiti (8), Eng. (5). 

Zui Pueblo is at present the most populous of the pueblos. 
It is seldom visited by Tewa. 

Jicarilla Apache ‘‘Sima lénye ‘Cimaron’”.? (<Span.). =Eng. 
(2), Span. (3). 

(2) Eng. Cimarron settlement. (<Span.). =Jicarilla Apache 
(1), Span. (3). 

(3) Span. Cimarron. A Span. dictionary gives the meaning as 
**wild, unruly, applied to men and beasts; a runaway slave, ma- 
roon”. =Jicarilla Apache (1), Eng. (2). 

The Tewa have no name for the settlement. 


(1) TT ewak'oso’°n fp onwr ‘Tewa big legging pueblo’ (Tewd name of the 


tribe; K‘oso’2y 7 ‘Hopi Indian’, lit. ‘big legging’ <k‘o ‘man’s 
deerskin legging extending to the thigh’, so’, ‘largeness’ 
‘large’, irregular vegetal sing. of so’jo; ’oywr ‘pueblo’). = Hopi 
(2), Eng. (4), Span. (6). This is the only name which the Rio 
Grande Tewa have for Hano Pueblo. The people are called 
Tewak‘oso’’y p or K‘oso’’ntewa ‘Tewa Hopi’ or ‘Tewa’. They 
are frequently called merely Zewa ‘Tewa’ or K‘oso’’y » ‘Hopi’. 


1 Final Report, pt. 0, p. 30, 1892. 
2 Goddard, Jicarilla Apache Texts, p. 133, 1912. 
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(2) Oraibi Hopi TZewakitso‘ki ‘Tewa pueblo’ (Tewa ‘Tewa’; 
kitso'ki ‘pueblo’). =Tewa (1), Eng. (4), Span. (6). The people 
are called Zewasinomé ‘Tewa people’ (Zewa ‘Tewa’; stnomé ‘ peo- 
ple’, plu. of stro ‘ person’). 

(3) Oraibi Hopi Hanokitso'ki, of obscure etymology (/Zano un- 
explained, see below; kétso‘ki ‘pueblo’). =Eng. (5), Span. (7). 
Hano is perhaps a corruption of Tewa 7*anu, since the Hopi ap- 
pear to have no aspirated initial ¢* in their language and would 
perhaps hearitas/. Fewkes' suggests that Hanois ‘‘ contracted 
from Anopi, ‘eastern people’”, but the writer’s Hopi informants 
declare that this etymology is impossible. 

(4) Eng.. Zewa. (<Span. or Indian). =Tewa (1), Hopi (2), 
Span. (6). 

(5) Eng. Hano. (<Span. or Indian). =Hopi (3), Span. (7). 

(6) Span. Tehua, Tegua. (<Tewa(1) or Hopi (2) ). =Tewa (1), 
Hopi (2), Eng. (4). 

(7) Span. Jano, Hano. (<Hopi). =Hopr (3), & ng. (4). 

This is the Tewa pueblo in tl the Hopi country, in nottbenesee 
Arizona. For its history see Tsewaui a 24]; cf. K‘ose’2n fp onwt 
[Unmapped], page 561. 

(1) Navaho ‘*Tqolchikho‘”:? given as name of Little Colorado River, 
meaning ‘‘red water canyon”. Perhaps a translation of Span. (3). 
Cf. Eng. (2), Span. 3. 

(2) Eng. Little Colorado River. (<Span.). =Span. (3). Cf. 
Navaho (1). 

(3) Span. Rio Colorado Chiquito ‘little red river’. =Eng. (2). 
Cf. Navaho (1). Named because of the Colorado River [Unmap- 
ped], page 564. 

The Tewa have no name for this river. 

Santa Clara <Hano Tewa Tuwv ‘flesh gap’ (¢w ‘flesh’; we ‘gap’). 
This is the name of a place in which the Hopi and Hano Tewa 
fought with the Navaho at the time when the Hano Tewa first 
migrated to the Hopi country, according to tradition obtained 
at Santa Clara Pueblo [14:71]. See under [15:24]. 

(1) Walp?oynwi. (< Hopi). (Walpt <Hopi (2), ’oywi ‘pueblo’). = 
Hopi (2), Eng. (3), Span. (4). 

(2) Hopt Walpi, according to Fewkes*® ‘‘from wala, ‘gap’ 
‘notch’; opi locative: ‘Place of the notch,’ in allusion to a gap 
in the mesa on which it is situated”. =Tewa (1), Eng. (3), 
Span. (4). 

(3) Eng. Walpi. (<Hopi.). =Tewa (1), Hopi (2), Span. (4). 

(4) Span. Gualpi. (<Hopi). =Tewa (1), Hopi (2), Eng. (3). 

1 Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p. 531, 1907. 


2 Franciscan Fathers, Ethn. Dict. Navaho Lang., p. 132, 1910. 
3 Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 901, 1910. 
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Chusca Valley and springs. In the ‘‘Chusca Valley in that [Rio 
Arriba] county are sulphur springs?.” 

Cieneguilla Mesa, Cieneguilla Mountains. ‘‘ Messa de la Zieneguilla”.? 
**Mountains of Cieneguilla”.? See Cieneguilla [29:20]. 

Ruins near Wagon Mound.? 

Ruins are found in the plains both west and east of Wagon Mound. I have 
not been able to visit them, and cannot therefore speak of their character. 
Those east lie on Canadian River, and 25 miles east from the railroad. 
The pottery, of which I have seen specimens, appears to be similar to 
that made by the Pueblos. One specimen had the bright glossy ornaments, 
apparently covered with a very coarse glaze peculiar to some of the older 
Pueblo pottery. 

The Tewa informants questioned do not know these ruins. 

Springs east of Great Ranch, near Las Vegas. ‘‘Three miles north- 
east of Las Vegas, east of the Great Ranch, are alkaline and sul- 
phuretted springs ”.* 


Mytruic PLAacres 


Sky Pueblo 


Makowa onwi ‘sky pueblo’ (makowa ‘sky’; ’oywi ‘“pueblo’) is 
the name ofa pueblo above the clouds. The adventures of a 
Tewa man who is helped by Spider Old-Woman to reach this 
pueblo in search of his stolen wife form the plot of a thrilling 


story. 
Pueblo of the Eagle People 


Tse’ oywr ‘eagle pueblo’ (tse ‘eagle’; ’onwi ‘pueblo’) is a vil- 
lage of the Eagle people far in the west. 


Pueblo of the Macaw People 


Tan pv oywi ‘macaw pueblo’ (tani ‘macaw’; ’oywt ‘pueblo’) 
is situated far in the west. The houses are built of macaw feathers 
and macaw down. The village is inhabited by Macaw people. 
It is surrounded by cliffs of four colors. 


Wayima Lake 


Wajimapokwi ‘ Wayima lake’, of obscure etymology: Zufii and 
Keresan show forms similar to wajzma, pokwzi ‘lake’. 
This lake lies somewhere southwest of Zufii. The name is 
known to many Tewa. It is used as the personal name of an 
1 Land of Sunshine, a Book of Resources of New Mex., p.177, 1906. 
2 MS. of 1694, cited by Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 168, 1892. 


3 Thid., p. 169, following a Span. source. 
4Tbid., pt. 1, p. 28, note, 1890. 
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Indian of San Ildefonso and of a small hill [19:57] south of San 
Ildefonso. A San Ildefonso Tewa informed the writer that this 
lake is not a real lake, and that the name is applied to the dancing- 
hall of spirits in the underworld. 


** Teguayo” 


Teguayo is the ‘‘name of the country of the Tewa (Tegua) and 
perhaps of the Tigua ['Tiwa], in New Mexico, around which, as in 
the case of Quivira, considerable mystery arose among the Spanish 
writers of the seventeenth century, who, losing sight of the exact 
application of the term, transplanted the ‘province’ to the then 
unknown north”.! See the quoted forms of the word in the work 
cited, which are perhaps based on a Keresan form. Most Tewa 
deny knowledge of this word, but the old cacique of Nambé 
seemed to know a vague place in the north named Tewajoge; 
‘great Tewa place’, (Zewa name of the tribe; jo augnientative; ge 
‘down at’ ‘over at’). Further inquiries need to be made. Cr. 
T amujoge [22:unlocated]. 





1 Hodge in Handbook Inds., pt. 2, p. 718, 1910. 
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VI. NAMES OF TRIBES AND PEOPLES 


American. (1) ’Amesikant. (<Span. Americano ‘ American’). 
(2) Kepi? inf red necks’ (ke ‘neck’; pz ‘redness’ ‘red’; ?in p> 
locative and adjective-forming acti | 
(3) Tsitsdnwx’iny ‘blue eyes’ (tsi ‘eye’; tsdnwe ‘blueness 
‘blue’; 297 locative and adjective-forming postfix. Cf. Texan. 

Ancient Prorin. Hewendi’intowa ‘ancient people’ (hewend ‘an- 
cientness’ ‘ancient’; ’27,7 locative and adjective-forming postfix; 
towd ‘ people’). 

ApacuEe. Sabé of obscure etymology. This is applied to every kind 
of Apache or Athapascan, including the Navaho. See Chiricahua 
Apache, Coyotero Apache, Jicarilla Apache, Llanero Apache, 
Mescalero Apache, Navaho, Ollero Apache, and San Carlos Apache. 
The Jemez name for Rayand or Athapascan is K pala, plu. Kpa- 
lif; also K paldtsd’d, plu. Kpdldis@af (isda ‘person’). The 
Pecos name was presumably the same, and this explains the 
**Querechos” ‘‘Quereches”, ‘‘Guerechos” of Coronado. The 
Jemez, and presumably the Pecos also, call the Apache Zogék pala, 
plu. Zogék palaf ‘east Navaho’ ‘east Athapascan’ (¢ogé ‘east’; 
k {ald as.above). This is sometimes abbreviated to Zogé, plu. 
Togo f (f plu. postfix). These Jemez are known to a San Ildefonso 
Indian who has lived at Jemez, who says that the Tewa have no 
general name for Apache except Saéé, and never use an expres- 
sion meaning ‘east Apache’ as the Jemez do. 

Catirornia. Inpians. “alip' ornijatowa ‘California people’ ‘Cali- 
fornia Indians’ (Kalip‘ornia <Span. California; towd ‘ people’). 

Tewa who visited California about 1849 give interesting infor- 
mation about the customs of various California tribes. An old 
man of San Ildefonso tells the following: 

When the Mexicans came to California they found Indian people there. 
They had songs and dances much like those of the Pueblos. They fled away 
to escape the Mexicans. They went beyond the sea ina canoe. The chief 
filled a big bag with macaw feathers and took it with them, Across the sea 
they still sing and dance in a far country, singing Pueblo-like songs. Others 


climbed a gigantic spruce tree which was growing in California, and now live 
in the sky. 


CHEYENNE. Sajzenq, derived perhaps from some Indian source. 
The Taos, Jicarilla Apache, and Ute use names of very similar 
sound. The names may all come from English or: Spanish. 

CuHiInaMAn. TZ'finw. (<Span. Chino ‘Chinaman’). 

Cuiricanua ApAcHE. Tsivakawa, Tsisakawasate (Tsisakawa <Span. 
Chiricahua; Sabé ‘ Apache’). 
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CoMANcHE. Aumants?, from some Indian source. 

Corotero ApacHE. Aojotesd, Kojotesusabe (Nojotest <Span. Coyo- 
tero; Sabé ‘ Apache’). 

Frrenp. Kema ‘friend’. 

Hurisa. Said to be the name of an Indian tribe living somewhere in 
the east. The name appears to be known to only one informant. 

Inpian. Towa ‘people’ ‘Indians’. 

Irauians, 7Jéalijanwd. (<Span. Italiano). 

JEW. HHutiji. (<Span. Judio ‘ Jew’). 

JICARILLA OR OLLERO ApacHE. Tynsabée ‘basket Apache’ (tuys 
‘basket’; Sabé ‘ Apache’). The name appears to be a crude trans- 
lation of the Span. names, but it may be a translation from some 
Indian language. The informants say that Jicarilla and Ollero 
Apache are identical, but that the Llanero Apache are distinct. 

Kerresan. Zemdtowd of obscure etymology (Zemd unexplained, ap- 
pearing also in Zemdge, one of the names of Cochiti Pueblo [28:77]; 
towad ‘people’). The name Zemd is applied to the Cochiti and all 
the people who talk like them—the Santo Domingo, San Felipe, 
Sia, Santa Ana, Laguna, and Acoma. The Keresan language is 
called Tematyti (tutti language’). . 

The Keresans have in their language no word meaning ‘ Kere- 
san’, at least so far as the writer can discover. ‘Cochiti 
Hi aftetame ‘pueblo people’ (h@afteta ‘pueblo’; mx ‘people’) 
is the nearest approach to it. Concerning the origin of the 
current ‘‘Queres”, Castafieda’s ‘‘Quirix”, etc., nothing can 
be learned from the Keresans, although effort has been made to 
procure information from Cochiti, Santo Domingo, Laguna, and 
Acoma informants, pronouncing it with every conceivable varia- 
tion, but the informants say that they have no ethnic name in the 
Keresan language which sounds anything like it. Doctor Spinden 
has also tried to learn about the word at Cochiti and Sia, but with- 
out success. Bandelier appears to have obtained a Keresan pro- 
nunciation of the word, but it may be doubted whether the 
word is of Keresan origin. An Isleta informant did not know 

. the word. 

Kiowa. Aaiwa. (<Span. Caigua or Indian languages < Kiowa name 
for themselves). 

Lipan. Lipgntowa (Lipayo <Span. Lipan; towd ‘ people’). 

LuANERO APACHE. ’Akonsabé ‘plains Apache’ (akoyy ‘plain’; Sabé 
‘Apache’) This translates the Span. name. The informants say 
that these are distinct from the Jicarilla or Ollero Apache. 

Mescatero Avacue. (1) Pojdnsadé, apparently ‘water willow Apa- 
che’ (fo ‘water’; jay ‘willow’; Sabé‘ Apache’). Whether this 
is the real meaning of the name and what is its origin are not 
known. 





ee See ee eA eT ee, ge en ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee 
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(2) Zscsesabe, of obscure etymology, perhaps from the Kere- 
san (Zsese unexplained; Sabé ‘Apache’). San Ildefonso 
**Tsi’-se’”’?: ef. Keresan ‘‘Chi-shé’” +. 

(3) P*asabé * Mescal Apache’, said to be merely a translation of 
the Span. name (p‘a ‘yucca’ ‘mescal’; Sabée ‘ Apache’). Tesu- 
que ‘* Pa-ha-sa-be’”.? 

Mexican, Spantarp. Awekuy (probably a modification of kwekuy p 
‘metal’ ‘iron’, of uncertain etymology. Cf. Negro. 

Mixep-BLoop. (1) Pingehes’ypowonds® ‘half blood mixed’ (pinge- 

hewi ‘half? <pinge ‘in the middle’, hesz derivative postfix; ’upo 

‘blood’ < ’y ‘blood’, po ‘water; woyy ‘to mix’ ‘mixed’; 77% 
locative and adjective-forming postfix). 

(2) Deqwent' yyw ‘spotted coyote tail’ (de‘ coyote’; qweys 
‘tail’; ¢ugp ‘spottedness’ ‘spotted’; ’2 locative and adjective- 
forming postfix). 

These words refer to half-breeds and other mixed-bloods. 

Mormon. A/oumoyy. (<Span Mormén ‘ Mormon’). 

Navano. JNwdnsabe ‘Jemez Apache’ (Ywdyy ‘Jemez Indian’; Sabé 
‘ Apache’). So called because these Athapascans live in the coun- 
try west of the Jemez country, are often seen in the Jemez 
country, and have associated with the Jemez. 

NEGRO. Kwekump'eniy p ‘black Mexicans’ (Kwekuyy ‘Mexican’; 
peyr ‘blackness’ ‘black’; iy locative and adjective-forming 
postfix). Cf. Mexican. 

Non-Pursto Inpran. ’Onwip’intowa ‘not pueblo people’ (oywi 
‘pueblo’; pz negative; °27,7 locative and adjective-forming post- 
fix; towa ‘people’). 

Non-Tewa. Zewdprintowa ‘not Tewa people’ (Zewa name of the tribe; 
pi negative; ’27,7 locative and adjective-forming postfix, 2 + plu.; 
towd ‘people’). This is applied especially to Indians who are not 
Tewa. See Tewa. 

OLiLERO APACHE, see Jicarilla Apache. 

Pawnek. fanani, from some Indian source. Cf. Wichita. 

Pirro, Pit. (<Span. Piro). The writer has not succeeded in find- 
ing any Tewa who knows a native Tewa name for the Piro like 
those with which the Jemez and Picuris are still familiar. Cf. 
Jemez Pelé, plu. Peléf (f plu. postfix); Picuris ‘‘Péld’oine 
‘Pecos people’”.* 

Puains Inprans. ’ Akon phe intowa ‘Great Plains people’ (Akon phe- 
inp ‘Great Plains’, see [Unmapped], page 559; towd ‘people’. 

Pursxio Inpran. ’QOywitowd ‘pueblo people’ (opwi ‘pueblo’; towa 
‘people’). 





1 Hodge in Handbook Inds., pt. 1, p. 846, 1907. 
2ten Kate, Synonymie, p. 8, 1884. 
3 Spinden, Picuris MS. vocab., 1911. 
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Rio GranpE Pursxo Inpran. Posoge’onwi’towd ‘Rio Grande pueblo 
people’ (Posoge ‘Rio Grande’ see [Large Features], pages 
102-104; *oywi ‘pueblo’; towad ‘people’). 

San Cartos ApacHE. Saykalu, Saykalusatée (Saykala <Span. San 
Carlos; Saté ‘ Apache’). 

Tano. Zanuge’intowa, T'anutowad ‘live down country people; 
(T’anuge ‘Santa Fe Plain’, see under [Large Features], page 104. 
‘iy p locative and adjective-forming postfix; fowd ‘people’). 
The second form is regarded as an abbreviation of the first; from 
it came Span. Tano, Eng. Tano. The name refers to habitat, not 
to language, and was applied to Pecos and Keresan as well as to 
Tewa-speaking Indians who inhabited the great plain called 7“ anuge 
[Large Features], page 104, south of the Tewa country. See Gal- 
isteo Pueblo ruin [29:39], and Z“anuge. 

Tanoan. There is no name meaning Tanoan. The Tewa were not 
aware of the relationship which existed among the languages of 
the Tanoan group. They merely imagined that some languages 
were more like Tewa than others, according to one informant. 

Trewa. (1) Zewdtowd, of obscure etymology (Zewd, name of the tribe, 
unexplained, possibly cognate with Jemez ¢éwd, see below; towd 


‘people’). This is the Tewas’ own name for their tribe. The ~ 


pueblos are called ZewwWoywr Coywr ‘pueblo’), the language 
Tewatusi (tui Slanguage’), the country Zewandyge [Large Fea- 
tures], pages 103-104. 

The name has nothing to do with American Span. tegua ‘moc- 
casin’. The Jemez use téwd ‘home’ ‘pueblo’ often almost as a 
designation of their tribe; thus nifu téwatsditu ‘our native 
(Jemez) language’ (nif ‘our’; isdtw ‘language’). Tewa Zewd 
is phonetically what we would expect as the cognate of Jemez 
téwe and it may be that Zewd once meant ‘home’ ‘pueblo’. But 
cf. Jemez (4). At the present time at least Zewd is used only as 
the name of the tribe, and has no other meaning. Cf. Jemez (4), 
Cochiti (5), Eng. (6), Span. (7). 

(2) Taos allana, plu. kaltand, ‘ wolf excrement’ (kal- ‘ wolf’; ?4- 
‘excrement’; na, nd noun postfixes). This is a contemptuous name 
for the Tewa, whom the Taos regard as being dirty, having wrong 
customs, and as being no better than Mexicans. 

(3) Picuris ‘‘Tupi(a)ne”:+ givenas meaning ‘‘ those who paint.” 

(4) Jemez Za’we, plu. Za’wey of obscure etymology (f plu. 
postfix). Cf. Tewa (1), Cochiti (5), Eng. (6), Span. (7). 

(5) Cochiti Z7'riwa, of obscure etymology. Said to be different 
from 7%‘wa ‘'Tiwa’, which it resembles in sound. ‘Tewa’ people 
are called 7’ piuahdanu (hanu ‘people’). Cf. Tewa (1), Jemez (4), 
Eng. (6), Span. (7). 


1 Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 
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(6) Eng. Tewa, from Tewa (1) and Span. (7). Cf. Tewa (1), 
Jemez (4), Cochiti (5), Span. (7). 

(7) Span. Tehua, Tegua, etc. Probably from Tewa (1). Cf. 
Tewa (1), Jemez (4), Cochiti (5), Eng. (6). 

Some of the names for the Tewa sound much like those for the 
Tiwa, a fact which is likely to cause confusion. See Tiwa and 
Non-Tewa. 

Texan. TZehant. (<Span. Texano ‘Texan’) The Tewa always re- 
gard the Texans as a people distinct from the Americans. Cf. 
American. 

Trwa. (1) Potsinnytowa, of obscure etymology (po, apparently po 

‘water’; ¢sénny unexplained; towd ‘people’). Said to be applied 
properly only to the Isleta and Sandia Indians. No such name as 
Tiwa is known to the dene: 

(2) Picuris ‘*Tewé’lmé”:' given as meaning ‘‘Isleta people”. 
Cf. Isleta (3), Jemez (4), Cochiti (5), Sia (6), Eng. (7), Span. (8). 

(8) Isleta Ziwa, of obscure etymology. This name is applied 
to the Isleta and Sandia Indians, sometimes also to the Taos 
and Picuris. Cf. Picuris (2), Jemez (4), Cochiti (5), Sia (6), 
Eng. (7), Span. (8). Ziwan is the plu. No plural sounding like 
‘“‘Ti-cuesh” was obtainable. ‘‘As for the word Tiguex, the 
Tiguas [Tiwa] call themselves Ti-guan; but a woman of Isleta’ 

. plainly pronounced the plural of that name Ti-guesh; ‘x’ in 
old Spanish records of New Mexico has the sound ‘sh’”.? The 
unreliability of this information is apparent. It seems more 
probable that ‘‘Tiguex” comes from the Keresan; see below. 

(4) Jemez ZewdtsVGf , of obscure etymology ( Zewd unexplained; 
is@af ‘people’). This name is applied to the Isleta and Sandia 
Indians. Isleta Pueblo [29:101] is called Zewdgv’* ‘'Tiwa place’ 
(gv"* locative). Cf. Picuris (2), Isleta (3), Cochiti (5), Sia (6), 
Eng. (7), Span. (8). 

(5) Cochiti Zi‘wa, of obscure etymology. Applied to the Isleta 
andSandiaIndians. Cf. Picuris(2), Isleta (3), Jemez (4), Eng. (7), 
Span. (8). ‘Tiwa place’ is called Z7%'watsx (tsx% locative), which 
may be the form of which the ‘‘Tiguex” of Coronado, applied to 
Puaray Pueblo [29:99], is acorruption. ‘People of a Tiwa place’ 
are called 7%‘watsxeme (me ‘ people’); Tiwa ‘ people’ is Tt wahdnu 
(hanu * people’). 

(6) Sia ‘‘Tiwa”:* given as name of Sandia Pueblo [29:100]. 
This is doubtless a mistake. Cf. Picuris (2), Isleta (3), Jemez (4), 
Cochiti (5), Eng. (7), Span. (8). 

1 Spinden, Picuris notes, MS., 1910. 


2 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 11, p. 223, note, 1892. 
3 Spinden, Sia notes, MS., 1911. 
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(7) Eng. Tiwa, Tigua. (<Span. (8), below). Cf. Picuris (2), 
Isleta (3), Jemez (4), Cochiti (5), Sia (6), Span. (8). 

(8) Span. Tigua, ete. Probably <Tiwa or Keresan. Cf. Pi- 
curis (2), Isleta (3), Jemez (4), Cochiti (5), Sia (6), Eng. (7). For 
‘“Tiguex” see under Cochiti (5), above, and Puaray Pueblo ruin 
[29:99]. 

All of these names seem to have applied originally only to the 
Sandia-Isleta kind of Indians. It appears to have been more or 
less known to Indians of New Mexico since prehistoric times that 
the Sandia-Isleta and Taos-Picuris languages are quite closely re- 
lated, and the names for the former have been applied more or less 
also to the latter language and ‘‘ tribe”. One Tewa informant said 
of the Taos-Picuris merely Potsénnutowdwagi wimu ‘they are like 
Tiwa’ (Potsénnutowa ‘Tiwa’, see Tewa (1), above; “7 ‘they 3 +’; 
mu ‘to be’). Some of the names for the Tewa sound much like 
those designating the Tiwa. a fact which is likely to cause con- 
fusion. 

Urn. Jutitows (<Span.?) (Jute perhaps from Span. Yuta ‘Ute 
Indian’, of uncertain origin; towd ‘people’). Many Indian lan- 
.guages have names for the Ute which closely resemble Span. 
Yuta in sound. Cf. Jemez Jutd’o, plu. Jutd@of (f plural postfix). 

Wicnta. Witfitapanant ‘Wichita Pawnee’ (Witfita <Eng. 
Wichita ; panani ‘ Pawnee’). Cf. Pawnee. 





VII. NAMES OF MINERALS 


Alabaster. Bandelier’ mentions an ‘‘alabaster” image of the morn- 
ing star seen by him at San Juan. He probably mistook some 
other mineral for alabaster. The Tewa appear to have no name 
in their language for alabaster. 

"A, dsee ‘alkali’ (dé ‘alkali’ ‘salty substance’; sz ‘burning’ to the taste; 
ef. dn px ‘salt’). This name is applied also to the mineral ob- 
tained at [3:14] and known in New Mexican Span. as tequesquite. 
The substance is encrusted on the ground about the tequesquite 
spring [8:14]. It is of a pinkish color and bitter, salty taste. It 
is used by the Tewa as a purgative medicine, also instead of soda 
to raise tortillas. It is composed mainly of Na,So, and Na,CO, 
according to analysis made by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

’"Anype ‘salt’? (dé ‘alkali’; nye perhaps as in kun ype ‘turquoise’, 
q. v.). Salt occurs at [13:35], [18:15], and the Salinas [29:110], 
q. v. See also myths about salt, pages 229, 536-537. 


The saline deposits of New Mexico are large and have produced salt from 
time immemorial, the Indians having sought these deposits before the advent of 
the Spaniards. The oldest and best known salt deposits are those of the big Salt 
Lake on the Estancia Plains in Torrance County.. This lake also has heavy 
deposits of bloedite, the only place in the United States where this rare mineral 
has been found. It isa hydrous double sulphate of soda and magnesia. 

The Salt Lakes of the White Sands in Otero County, the Zufii Crater Salt 
Lake in Valencia County, which produces the best salt in the Territory and is 
in a constant process of formation, having at present a deposit of several mil- 
lion tons, the Salt Lakes in western Socorro County and the Salt Lakes east 
of the Pecos in Eddy County, are the principal salt producers, although saline 
flats and salt springs occur in other parts. Thus far, none of this crude salt 
is refined for commercial purposes, but is used only to salt stock or by the 
poorer people as a substitute for commercial table salt.? 


Buwa(jabe)ku ‘bread stone’ (buwa ‘bread’, buwajabe ‘paper bread’; 
ku ‘stone’). This is a kind of fine-grained sandstone, slabs of 
which are cut and polished and used for baking guayave (Tewa 
buwajabe), the wafer bread of the Indians. ‘This stone is obtained 
at’ Pejoge [21:2], north of the Black Mesa [1:unlocated], in the 
upper Chama drainage, and at Buwakupa’awe [14:32], upper 
Chama drainage. The name is applied to the stone both in situ 
and to the shaped slab. 








1 Final Report, pt. I. p. 309, 1890. 
2 Land of Sunshine, a Book of Resources of New Mexico, pp. 107-109, 1906. 
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Flesh-colored feldspar. ‘‘ Cia [Sia] enjoys almost a monopoly of white 
apatite and flesh-colored feldspar.”! The Tewa appear to have 
no name for these substances. 

Kubibibeg?” ‘accretion’ ‘stalagmite’ ‘stalactite’, stone of irregular 
form with roundish protuberances (ku ‘stone’; bibibegz” referring 
to the shape). A stone of this kind was used as a fetish by one 

 Tewa. 

Kubdue ‘copper’. (<Span. cobre). The Tewa did not know copper in 
pre-Spanish times. . 

Ku ‘stone’ ‘rock’, hard or soft mineral matter of any shape or size. 

Kuke?i ‘hard rock’ ‘bowlder’ (ku ‘stone’ ‘rock’; ke ‘hardness’ ‘hard’; 
24 locative and adjective-forming postfix). 

RKuk'i ‘tufa’ ‘tuff? ‘pumice-stone’ (kw ‘stone’; k'c unexplained). The 
Pajarito Plateau west of the Tewa country is composed of tufa, a 
light, whitish volcanic ash deposited in a layer in places 1,500 feet 
thick. 

Kunuku ‘stone ashes stone’ ‘limestone’ (ku ‘stone’; nu ‘ashes’). 
Limestone is obtained by Mexicans and Tewa at a place [18:38] 
near Black Mesa [18:19]. Knowledge of it is probably post- 
Spanish. 

Kun pe ‘turquoise’ (of obscure etymology: ku ‘stone’; n re apparently 
as nex in dn re ‘salt’, cf. ’¢ ‘alkali’). Turquoise was found in 
only one vicinity in the country known to the Tewa, viz. at [29:55], 
q. v. Turquoise is called in New Mexican Span. either turquesa 
or chachihuite, the latter word being derived from the Aztec lan- 
guage of Mexico, and not, as A. M. Espifiosa? states, from a 
language of the Pueblo Indians. Moreover Espifiosa writes 
‘*Chachiquite”, a pronunciation which the writer has not heard.* 

Kwonpx’* ‘smooth stone’? ‘smoothing stone’ (ku ‘stone’; ’on px 
‘smoothness’ ‘smooth’; *2” locative and adjective-forming post- 
fix). Such stones are found along the river or on the high beach 
mesa tops. 


Kupa it ‘rough rock’ ‘lava’ ‘rock used for making metates? (ku 


‘stone’ ‘rock’; pa ‘rough’ ‘cracked’; ’2 locative and adjective- 
forming postfix). 

Kup'du ‘coal’, lit. ‘stone charcoal’ (ku ‘stone’; p‘au ‘charcoal’). 
The Tewa never used the mineral as fuel. 

Kup‘e ‘stone wood’ ‘petrified stone’ (ku ‘stone’; p‘e ‘wood’). The 
Tewa know of this substance. Some of it is said to occur near 
Los Cerrillos. Dr. C. F. Lummis‘ tells of the wide use of the 


1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 20, 1892. 

2Spanish Language in New Mexico and Southern Colorado, Bull. Hist. Soc. N. Mex., No. 16, p. 14,1911. 

3 See Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, Chalchihuitl in Ancient Mexico, in Amer. Anthr., n. s., 111, No. 2, pp. 227-38, 
1901; Pogue, Aboriginal Use of Turquois in North America, ibid., x1v, July-Sept., pp. 437-66, 1912. 

4Sunday News, Denver, Colo., October 8, 1911. 
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agates of the Petrified Forest of Arizona among Indian tribes: 
‘*It did not flake quite so thin as the finest obsidians, but it was 
far harder and far prettier.” 

Kup‘endi?i ‘black stone’ ‘black jade’ (ku ‘stone’; p ey ‘blackness’ 
‘black’; ’2% locative and adjective-forming postfix). This term 
is applied especially to black jade, known in New Mexican Span. 
as zabache; properly azabache. 

Kusakuku ‘stone pipe stone’ ‘stone for making stone pipes’ (ku 
‘stone’; saku ‘pipe’, lit. ‘tobacco stone’ < sa ‘tobacco’, hu 
ae} Tewa pipes were made also of pottery clay. 

Kuwiku ‘stone-ax stone’ ‘stone suitable for making stone axes’ 
(kuwi ‘stone axhead’, apparently < ku ‘stone’, wi unexplained; 
ku ‘stone’). 

Mékernatéku ‘a kind of red paint’; see page 454. 

Mineral paint. ‘‘The Queres [Keresans] of San Felipe [29: 69] had i in 
front [which direction from?] of their village large veins of min- 
eral paint, valuable to the Indian for his pottery.” 

Nintse(j2’*) ‘yellow earth’ (ndéyy ‘earth’; tse ‘yellowness’ ‘yellow’; 
> locative and adjective-forming postfix). The yellow pigment 
obtained at Mintsewje (page 111), south of San Ildefonso, is thus 
called; so also the yellow clay obtained at [1:13] near Tierra 
Pmarille [1:12], at Potsénsenne [16:37] near San Ildefonso[19: 22], 
and at [20:2]. The earth of the deposit near Tierra Amarilla is 
moist when dug out. Its presence has given the latter town its 
name. The earth is used for washing the walls of pueblo rooms 
near the ground. 

Nay f ‘earth’. Sometimes applied to napi’2, below, q. v. 

Nin potsad', kwotsa’* ‘sparkling earth’ ‘sparkling stone’ ‘mica’ 
(nén yp Beart? ’otsa ‘sparkling’; ’2”locative and adjective-forming 
postfix). This substance is found south of Pimbir’’ onwikeji 

[25:18]. Itis not used for any purpose. 


Although only four or five states of the Union produce mica, the large depos- 
its of that mineral in New Mexico have been practically neglected. Outside of 
shipments from a few deposits at Petaca, Rio Arriba County, no large shipments 
of mica have been made, but as so much mica is imported it seems probable 
that sooner or later the many mica deposits will be found of great value. It is 
used both in sheets and ground, and a good quality will bring $10 to $50 a ton. 
Lieutenant Pike in 1804 mentioned the large deposits of mica in Santa Fe 
County, which furnished the material for windows those days, as it was not 
until after 1850 that glass came into general use. The settlement of Talco, 
Mora County, derives its name from the mica deposits, called ‘‘talco’’ by the 
natives. In addition to the mica deposits named, there are prospects north of 
Ojo Caliente, in Taos County; in the San Andreas Mountains; at Nambe, in 
Santa Fe County; in the Florida Mountains and in San Miguel County.? 

Mica [has been found] near Nambe in the Santa Fe Range.* 





1 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. 1, p. 163, 1890. 
2Land of Sunshine, a Book of the Resources of New Mexico, pp. 103-05, 1906. 
3 Ore Deposits of N. Mex., p. 163, 1910. 
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Nipvi, of obscure etymology. Clay, of reddish, brownish, or yel- 
lowish color, the chief substance used in pottery making. This 
substance is also frequently called merely ndéyy ‘earth’. It is 
found at [11:43], Zamakoge [19:60], and [22:12] south of Truchas 
[22:11]. Sometimes merely p72 [10:16] instead of ndpv’z is used. 

Nuku probably jasper (of obscure etymology; nw unexplained; hu 
‘stone’). This is described as a very hard stone of black or yel- 
low color, found in stream beds; see [22:13]. 

Ocher. Bandelier' mentions ocher as occurring near San Felipe 
Pueblo. The Tewa would probably call the mineral ‘red earth’ 
or ‘yellow earth’, etc., according to its color. ‘‘At San Pedro 
[29:77], Santa Fe County, are deposits of ocher or mineral paint”.? 

Ojiku ‘ice stone’ (oji ‘ice’; ku ‘stone’). A kind of white stone 
said to be used for whitewashing. It is called jaspe in Spanish. 

?Oru ‘gold’. (< Span. oro). The Tewa were not familiar with gold in 


pre-Spanish times. Considerable gold is mined in the region — 


south of the Tewa country. 

Plata ‘silver’. (< Span. plata). The Tewa were not familiar with 
silver in pre-Spanish times. 

Pi ‘redness’ ‘red’.. Applied to the red pigment dug at [8:22] north 
of Taos (the Taos call it p'dijenema ‘red’); also to’ the red 
paint obtained about 2 miles east of Santa Fe, at Pik‘ondiwe (p. 
354). The pz from north of Taos is sometimes distinguished as 
Pipopi ‘Red River red’ (Pipo, see [8:19]; pz ‘redness’ ‘red’). 

Pokenfu (of obscure etymology) ‘tar’ ‘bitumen’ ‘asphalt’ ‘black 
coal-like shale’ ‘mica’. This material is said to be found east of 
Petaca [6:2] and at Pokenfwa'a [25:26] back of Nambé [23:1]. 
The writer has not seen the mineral. It is said to have been used 
in making pottery. Varieties of mica and-pyrites are included 
under this name. 

Pofuys (of obscure etymology) ‘black sand’. This name is applied 
to the black and sparkling fine sand seen on water-washed sand- 
surfaces along the banks or islets of the Rio Grande. The sand 
is of no use. 

Satbéendyy ‘Apache earth’ (Sabé ‘Apache Indian’; ndéyy ‘earth’). 
This is a kind of yellow clay obtained at a place on the west side 
of Santa Fe Canyon, about a mile and a half above Santa Fe city 
[29:5]. The Jicarilla Apache get much of it there; hence the 
name. This clay is used by the Tewa for making cooking 
vessels. 


Sinwe ‘sandstone’ (of obscure etymology; not to be confused with 


sdywiy p ‘ zigzag’). This sandstone is found at many places in the 
Tewa country. See Buwaku. 





1 Final Report, pt. 11, p. 20, 1892. 
2 Land of Sunshine, a Book of the Resources of New Mexico, p. 111, 1906. 
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Sulphur. No Tewa name for sulphur has been discovered. The 
Tewa of the present day know.sulphur under its Span. name 
azufre. 

In recent years New Mexico has produced some commercial sulphur, a mill 
having been erected in the Jemez Mountains, Sandoval County. However, it 
was one of the first minerals mined in the Territory, mainly to be used in the 
manufacture of gunpowder, Coronado having made use of sulphur mined 
at Jemez in the first half of the sixteenth century. In Lincoln and other 


counties and along the eastern border of the Territory the gypsum beds con- 
tain considerable sulphur. 


fun ye, of obscure etymology. A kind of fine white earth which is 
mixed with pottery clay (ndp7 2) for making certain kinds of ware. 
About half as much fun ye as clay is used. It is found at [2:34], 
[2:35], [18:6], [23:56], and [24:28]. 

fw, of obscure etymology. This name is applied to reddish-black, 
soft, shiny rock which is found at the place called puntkwayje [25:24]. 
It is said that the body is painted with this for the Deer dance. 

Texbindy p ‘soft earth’ (txbz ‘softness’ ‘soft’; ndyy ‘earth’ ‘ dirt’). 

Tema(tse)tap' uywe, of obscure etymology (Tema Keresan; tsgx ‘ white- 
ness’ ‘white’; #a ‘dryness’ ‘dry’; p'wywe name of this kind of 
mineral). This substance is said to be taken from a place near 
Pefia Blanca [29:92] on the east side of the Rio Grande. It is said 
to look somewhat greenish when dug out. It is mixed with 
water and pottery of certain sorts is washed over with it before 
firing. It acts as sizing. See tap‘uwywe. 

Tequesquite. See A, dsx, page 579. 

Tetsxz, of obscure etymology (te unexplained; fse ‘whiteness’ ‘ white’). 
This name is applied to the coarse whitish rock found at 
Tasekwaje [23:49] south of Nambé. The substance is not used. 

T'w%, of obscure etymology. A whitish substance used to rub on 
moccasins, or deerskins, or as pottery sizing. It is found at 
T'wk'ondiwe [25:19]. See t'w#p2a?. 

Twtprrv* ‘red fw? (fw a kind of mineral, see above; pz ‘redness’ 

‘red’; 72 locative and adjective-forming postfix). This variety 
of fy is said to be found at 7"w*pzhwu [16:24]. 

Tap uywe, of obscure etymology (éa ‘dryness’ ‘dry’; p'yywe unex- 
plained, name of the’substance). This white, friable earth, mixed 
with water, is used for sizing pottery. It is obtained a short 
distance east of Santa Fe, at Tap‘uywek‘ondiwe, (p. 555). Cf. 
tematse)tap ynwe. 

Tsi ‘fluking-stone’ ‘flint’ ‘obsidian’, natural or worked. The pro- 
nunciation ¢s7’2 is also heard. 





1Land of Sunshine, a Book of the Resources of New Mexico, p. 105, 1906. 
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Tsiguwenutsi ‘lightning flaking-stone’ (¢siguwenu ‘lightning’; ¢s¢ 
‘flaking-stone’). This name may be applied to any flake of flint- 
like or obsidian-like stone, this kind of stone having been produced 
by lightning striking the ground, according to Tewa belief. 

Tsip'ennu ‘black obsidian’ (¢s¢ ‘flaking-stone’; p'eyy ‘ blackness’ 
‘black’; nw unexplained). This name is not used so much as the 
more regularly formed ¢szp‘end:™ (tse ‘flaking-stone’; pen 
‘blackness’ ‘black’; ’2” locative and adjective-forming poste 
Flakes or nodules of black obsidian are found scattered in many 
places in the Tewa country, but in no place in large deposits. 
The substance is frequently called simply ¢sz. 

Tsitse’v’? ‘white flaking-stone’ ‘white flint’ (sz ‘flaking-stone’; isz 
‘whiteness’ ‘ white’; ’2 locative and adjective- forming postfix). 
White ‘‘ flint” is ices up by the Tewa at various places in pieces 
or small ‘**lumps”. 

Tsi or tsiku ‘basalt’ (tsi unexplained; hou ‘stone’). The name is ap- 
plied to basalt or similar stone in any form. Basalt mesas are 
called tsi kwage, etc. (tsz ‘basalt’; kwage ‘mesa’).' 

Psagilu ' Sypaun (iseg?, of ce tee etymology, apparantly < ie 

‘whiteness’ ‘white’, g/ unexplained; ku ‘stone’ ‘rock’). This 
white mineral is much used by the Tewa for whitewashing. It 
is burned, crushed, mixed with water and some wheat flour (to 
make it adhere better), and applied to the walls of houses or 
rooms with a brush. It is called yeso in Spanish. | It is obtained 
at Hutahwu [1:31], [15:26], [29:25], [29:28], [29:56]. See also 
page 120. ‘‘Gypsum is found near Lamy [29:38]”.? 

White apatite. ‘* Cia [Sia] enjoys almost a monopoly on white apatite 
and flesh-colored feldspar”’.? The Tewa appear to have no name 
for the substances. 





1 For an account of deposits of basalt in New Mexico, see Ore Deposits of N. Mex., pp. 44-46, 1910. 
2Tbid., p. 163. 
3 Bandelier, Final Report, pt. u, p. 20, 1892. 
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CaNon DE Los GUAJES (=Guaje 
CaMy Om): scccxemesy pee ane ent 
CaNon pe San Antonio (=San 
Antonto Creeljiwiccs }2 ee 
CaNon vE San Digco (=San Diego 
CamvOry 5055 ei eae ee 
CaNon DE Santa CLARA (=Santa 
Clara Creek) ..2.....2 cee ee 
CaNon DE Taos (=Fernandez Can- 
YOR).:t2.,.. 72 a aes Ais 
CaNon DEL ALAMo (=Alamo Can- 
YOR)... 52. -2enedion eee eee 
CaNon pet Arroyo Honpo (=Ar- 
royo Hondo Canyon)............ 
CaNon DEL Bury (=Buey Canyon) 
CaNon pre~ CapuLin (=Painted 
Cave Canyon)... <ss steels ee 
CaNon DEL CoyE (=Coye Canyon) 
CaNon DEL DrezMo (=Water Can- 


VOR) «itera eeeutt aa hee 
CaNon pEL Empupo (=Embudo 
Canyon)... Sratt hx 
CaNoN DEL Ko-vs (= one ‘oe 
Yon) doh aSer dy oreap foe CE 
CaNon DEL Meprio (=Medio Can- 
You jxte ds jdsisiies-|. aque ce 
CaNon DEL Mepiopia (=Mediodia 
Canyon)v.sus22es 


CaNon DEL Nour (es White Boal 
Canyon)....-. 
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CaNon pEL Pasarito (=Pajarito | 

Oany 00 wss<cnen<t cas eee 281 
CANon DEL Rio GRANDE (=White 

Rock Canyon) scc.-jess%cee Ae 102 
GaNow DEL Rrro...: 220.8 ee 413 
CaXon Empupo (=Embudo Can- 

YOO) s <0. +5000 + eee ee 187 
CaNon EN EL MeEprio (= Maal 

Canyon);. a. 02+ -\0¢ eae 429 
CaNon FERNANDEZ (=Fernandez 

Canyon). :.\.<. -. see 185 
CaNon FERNANDEZ DE Taos 

(=Fernandez Canyon).........- 185 
CaNon GRANDE DEL Rio Coto- 

RADO (=Grand Canyon of Colo- 

rado River): . 0322.2... 564 
CaNon Guase (=GuajeCanyon).. 266 
CaNon Honpvo (=Hondo Canyon). 415 
CaNon Largo (=Largo Canyon)... 114 
CaNonPERALTA(=PeraltaArroyo). 437 
CaNon QuvuEMADO (=Quemado 

Canyon)... -<c: 20. ae 436 
CANON SETTLEMENT..........--.. 398 
CaNONCITO SETTLEMENT......... 485 
GANONES CREEK... ogee eee 121 
CANYON DE Los ALAMos (=Alamo 

Canyon). ..< 2. 28. ee 270 
Capita DE Santa Rosa (=Santa 

Rosa Chapel). -..-2.. 73. 130 
Capiuta Vresa (=Old Chapel)... 239 
CartpoT® HyiL-. . 3-6 ~ 2 eee 127. 
Capo. (=Santa Clara)......-.--..- 241 
Ca-po (=Santa Clara)... Wee Fi 
Capoo (=Santa Giats).. Jeon eee 241 
CaPuLIn Canyon (=Painted Ove 

Canyon)... ~ <-> ses aa 422 
CAPULIN CREEK. ,..°. 22 eee 116 
Carulin Magal:...-...23eeeeee 424 
CaPpuLIN MOUNTAIN .......------ 116 
CAPULIN. REGION. < . 2. {ose 116 
CAPULIN “SA WMILL, 3-22-22 eae 116 
CASITA. 5 02-505... s > Lo 145 
Casita VrEsa (=Old Casita). . - 145 
CastrxEs (=San Felipe).......... 499 
Carriti (=San Felipe) ..... at ae. 499 
Carroo (=Caatri): ... <2 eee ~ 405 
Caypa (=Santa Clara)............ 242 
ORBOLLA..- 22-254... 4. ee 114 
CEBOLLA CREEK. ©. 5. , cease epee FAR b) 
CEBOLLA, SPRING. 7... +. eee ii 
GOEBOLLAS CREEK... .--222-055e ee 
Crespo uta (=Amoxunqua).....- 396 
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Patén=Leeca). 2.......5. 2855-05 
HRTIEDS HIiLGs 2.222.525. ee 3 
CERRILLOS SETTLEMENT.........-- 


CERRITO DE LA Cruz (=Cruz 
NS Oh) a 
CERRITO DE LA JUNTA......-..-- 
Cerrito Matrpais (=Malpais 
ET eae ee 
Cerrito Necro (=Black Moun- 
Oe SR eee 
CERRITOS DE LAS Tusas (=Tusas 
OU) 
Cerro Azsiquiu (=Abiquiu Moun- 
Goss. 2. CIEE io re a ae 
Cerro Aprquiu (=Black Moun- 
ON Ges Oa, Sens oe en a re 
Cerro Atataya (=Atalaya Moun- 
US ee ong Parisi et Satis ty 


CR ROMGARITEIN sich cick So Siva aes 0 
eee COMACO). fcc... --- 12 cass 
GpeRo COLORADO... =<. sjis<% << 
Cerro Cotorapo (=Red Hill)... 
CERRO DE LA ATALAYA (=Atalaya 


PAI) oc eS ilnes o yees 
CERRO DE LA JARA (=Mount Re- 
SS ee ak en 
CERRO DE LA Laqauna (=Lake 
SN, oo ee ee ee 


CERRO DE Los Brazos (=Los Bra- 
NE MRA lista seer gaint pie - => 
CERRO DE LOS BuRROs (=BLAcK 
ON) 2. | 
CERRO DE LOS TAOSES iain 
Taoses Mountain). . 
CERRO DE SAN Anrosio ee ‘Gai 
Antonio Mountain).............. 
Cerro DE Taos (=Taos Peak)... 
CERRO DEL CUBALLE.........-... 
Cerro DEL Loso (=Lobo Moun- 
ON Bete fs 2 wes ech 2S 
C? pet Loso (=Lobo Mountain). - 
CERRO DEL PUEBLO niches 
as Ot 
CERRO DEL ZacaTE BLANco 
(=Baldy Peak).. ei 
CERRO JARA (= Mount sree au 
GeO JICARILBA 6.50 m p 255 ws) > 
Cerro JicariTA (=Jicarita Moun- 
DDT ry ai ae ae eds daa 
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Cerro Loso (=Lobo Mountain)... 537 
Cerro Montuoso (=Montuoso 

WLOM MENT Pilar te tale eo oe 174 
Cerro Necro (=Black Mountain) 126 
CrerRo Oso CALIENTE (=Ojo Cali- 

Gite: Mountain.) 2. 55sc.~ «2st -0% 161 
Cerro OreJAS (=Orejas Moun- 

Bly een eric melon eae cae 177 
Cerro PrperRNAL (=Pedernal 

PLOMIDIG Ser ods on os haek: 122 
GaERO, PELADO As orale) sede. 407 
Crrro PeLapo (=Bald Hill)..... 427 
CEerro Petapo (=Bald Mountain) 125 
Cerro Pretapvo (=Baldy Peak)... 347 
Cerro PrELtapo (=Mount Re- 

LIST Cc) Cok) Re eee Oe op See iene 391 
Cerro Reponpo (=Mount Re- : 

GAO) oe eas oe iil Sew Wes 391 
Cerro Roman (=Romén Moun- 

5 LW ee eR a OF SS en 128 
Cerro San COrist6BpaL (=San 

Cristébal Mountain)............. 174 
Cerro TEQuEsQuiTE (=Black 

MEU MAAURE a. teen eo oe re csi 131 
CERROS DE LAS GALLINAS (=Gal- 

finas Mountains). .52- 552 fiecon 114 
CERROS DEL Rito (=El Rito Moun- 

CDS SNe oe Seen. 141 
ae OE Se naa» re 148 
CuaMA River. 84, 94, 99, 100, 101, 107, 114 
CUES EN RAEN WAR it CN EO nVA eee, tea 148 
OramIray (= Sani Juan) o.,ee8 215 
CHAMITA (=Yuqueyunque)....... 227 
GHAMITA REGION 52.0 - sae e2 «eens 223 
CHAMITA SETTLEMENT..........-.- 228 
Gres Mig diy CREE ey con cole eae OE 
CHAMIZAL SETTLEMENT.......-..-. 190 
OuAPERO (=Kan-a Tshat-shyu)... 414 
OuatTa Mesa (=Capulin Mesa).... 424 
CuawAni (=Tsawarii)......-..... 254 
Cut (=Pueblo de Shé).....-..-.-. 489 
ORAS). 2. Ls  aateine ss 518 
A ART E00. aA ee eae RO oe einer 517 
Guiammrs (=aChiut spt ee BOL 
Ges crrin petits, 24 sb ou) ca 531 
CHTCHMIGHA(=—DOCOS eset = ee 476 
Cust (esGuials) oo Son 2 eto 531 
md (-=Chii) 5 seca y- Sager gs 531 
CHUM SHTTBEMBNT.: 5.0 sss o5cr< 154 
Girne (=Ohililf)....2...---.2-.<.; 6381 
Germs (= Chilili) 2 se on ese os 531 
Grrr Jie e re. oat ores ee A Se eg a | 
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Cui (=Chilili settlement). .-.-. 546 
Carr-1-tr (== Chililf)-. cea eee an 531 
CHILILISARRONOts: sass see tee 547 
CHILIL “SETTLEMENT: Woe02 2550 80 546 
Caray (=Chilit) eres ee 531 
CHIMATEG Sins ols dees erate 548 
CHIMAYO (=Chimayo settlement). 341 
CHIMAYO SETTLEMENT.....-...-.-- 341 
Curn-A Ka-na TzE-sHu-MA (=Caja 
Gel Rid) Wince.c eke wean eee eae 428 
Cur’p1A (=Sandia Mountain)...-. 513 
CHeIPHNUINGES (0 5e ee 121 
QCHIEPI WE Oe eee ee 236 
CHIQUBRO TSC YOR aie eden 270 
Carmrt (Chibi). 22). hee 531 
CHIWHETHA (=Isleta).....-..... 528 
Gnocurrt (=Cochiti).. 2222 osc0e 439 
Cnocairt (=Cochiti)........~..2.% 439 
CHRISTOBAL (=San Cristébal).... 486 
CuRIsTOVAL (=San Cristébal)..... 486 
CHUPADERO ARROYO.....-.-.--. °244 
CHUPADERO CANYON......------ 244 
CHUPADERO CREEK. 222 -2.7-5-- 244, 364 
CHUPADEROS: : fax o teeta es 347 
CHUSCA” VALEEY 2702 Soeur eee 571 
Ora (=Sia) ty ni ert 517 
Or-p0-sE hits Aa eee 568 
Gien (=Sis)iie vai de ane 518 
Crcow (== Pecos). sy ssn Seta 476 
Orour (==Fecks). 5: 25.8 ate eae 476 
Crowe {== Peets) 23.7 ree ee 476 
Greurca-(== Pecos heii ieee eee 476 
Orevicn (== Pecos)?s 22a eee 476 
Orcurck (= Pecos) tease eee ee 476 
Creurs (=-Pecds) iF ies rer eee 476 
Crwouro (= Peco) /2c2 i a eee 476 
Civia. (= Pecos)! F772 476 
CroviguE {=Pecks)- cleat 473, 475 
Crouyvas (= Pecda Sie. ote ee 476 
Cicuyan InpIANS (=Pecos)..-..-.. 476 
Grouve: (= Pecos}? 22. 222 eee 476 
Cricuyve (==Pecos) 22. 2.4 473, 474, 476 
Cievvo (a=Pecos}i 23s eee 476 
(YENEGA Soot: ie tes cates 467, 468 
CrmNEGA CREEK (=Arroyo Hondo) 466 
CIENEGA DE LA CuEVA (=La Cueva 
Maral ows< 9 5c ee ee te 167 
CIENEGA SETTLEMENT...........- 468 
Crm bauitia a es eee 188 
CIENEGUILLA ARROYO. ....2.-%.<. 188 
Crengcunidé Masac. 200.0 lie 571 
CIENEGUIGLA MOUNTAINS....-...-- 571 
QIENEGUILLA SETTLEMENT.......- 467 
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Othe (==Sile). 02.042. eee 446 
Onis (=Sia) 2... 1. ee 518 
CIMARRON SETTLEMENT........... 569 
CrquiquE(=Pecos)i/.. 22 ee 476 
Crecute: (= Pecos).2.'.... 4. eee ' 476 
Crva (=Sia)...20.2. 2. 518 
Ota (==Sia).... 00.20 518 
CocHEu (=Cochiti).............. 439 
Cocugtr (=Cochiti).. .....J.0e 439 
CocHETo (=Cochiti); ), 29 aeeeeee 439 
Cocutiis (=Cochiti). 7... eee 439 
Cocurr (=Cochiti). /2. 2 ae 439 
Cocurre (=Cochiti)... .. ene 439 
Cocurtemi (=Cochiti)_..... 2202 - 4389 
Co-cui-TE-MY’ (=Cochiti)......... 439 
CocuitENos (=Cochiti). ......... 440 
CocuiTEuMI (=Cochiti)........... 439 


Cocrimts: 262 439, 440 


Cocurrt (=Cochiti). 22.2. 28 440 
Cocuitr CaNapa (=Cochiti Can- 

FON). 2. ten 430 
Cocurtt Can Yon /,.2 & eee 430 
Cocuitr MounrTaINs...........--- 409 
Cocuitt Vreso (=Old Cochiti).... 432 
Cocuitinos (=Cochiti)........... 439 
Cocurro (=Cochiti). 752, jae 439 
Cocuirm (=Cochiti).. ...7. aeaee 439 
Cocurry (=Cochiti)..... 22 439 
Cocturt (=Cochiti).c. eee 439 
Goco (=Acoma)2_ 21. )i¢o2 eee 543 
CotoraDo RIverR-..o.; anne 564 
Cotoravo River (=Red River).. 174 
Coir ARROYO" -...\..<3. see 284 
CoMANCHE CrEnKk.... 2) eee 160 
COMANCHE ‘STATION.............-. 189 
Comrren! 2.5.2 2) ee 495 
CoNTRAYERBA ARROYO...........- 262 
Coorrer (=Puaray)..2. 7 eee 524 
Coorerr (=Puaray)!2)) eee 524 
CoquitE (=Pecos)....... én 476 
CorraL ARROYO.:.//22.) ee 446 
CoRRAL DE’ PrmpRAs. 222 eee 232 
CORRAL OF THE SOLDIERS.....-. 202 
CoRRAL DE LOS SoLpapos (=Cor- 

ral of the Soldiers). ...........- 202 
CORDOVA... 61.320 eee 186 
COSTILLA ‘OREEK. - S022 Soe 559 
CostrttaA MOUNTAINS............- 559 
COSTILLA SETTLEMENT............. 559 
OGORRALRG .. 2. Cee ie 548 
Corcarra (=Cochiti2. eee 439 
Corcuiti (=Cochiti).............- 439 
CoYAMANQUE (=Cuyamunque)... 333 
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Wow GANYON. 2.5... 0200)... 436 
amen ute ee ee 2282 kk 100 
Covorm OReeK... 2.252... - 99, 117, 128 
COYOTE SETTLEMENT AND REGION. 117 
Spe, ret 275 
CRESTON DE TESUQUE (=Tesuque 
Ree ren OA eek cece oe 465 
Oe 114 
CRISTONE PUEBLO RUIN........- 115 
2ruz MOUNTAIN: .{ 222.222.--2.- 127 
OnveTat WAKES. 9025002. 2.3 2 351 
Cua-KA (=San Marcos).......--. 551 
OE EC) oi 518 
(SEINE oe es Ne 435 
Cua P’Hoas (=Santa Fe)....--.. 460 
CE S060 (re 260 
Renee ey Sec tense. fs 456 
Cucur (=Cochiti)...:..:.....-- 439 
Mann ate CaP eigee ss eee 155, 198 
CucHILLA DE PrrepRA HeicutT.... 267 
Cucnry (=Cochiti)............... 439 
CUESTA COLORADA CANYON 
(=Painted Cave Canyon)... -.- 422 
Curva Pintapa (=Painted Cave). 423 
Cyavina (=Quiwira).. 2.2..5...- 565 
POMBBRA OCRBEK.. i 2800 5.5..2.2. 559 
CULEBRA MoUNTAINS.......-...-- 559 
CULEBRA SETTLEMENT. ....--.--- 559 
Gama (=Red Hill). .....7.02...-.- 459 
CunpDAY6 CREEK (=Medio Creek). 377 
CUNDAYO SETTLEMENT.......----- 378 
CUUNSIORA (=Giusewa) ........-.- 393 
Cuya Mancur (=Cuyamunque).. 333 
CUYAMANQUE (=Cuyamunque)... 333 
CuyAMMIQUE (=Cuyamunque).... 333 
CUYAMONGE (=Cuyamunque).... 333 
CuYA-MUN-GE (=Cuyamunque)... 333 
CUYAMUNGUE (=Cuyamunque)... 333 
Cu-YA-MUN-GUE (=Cuyamunque). 333 
MVAMUN QUE ac 2250.25 set. 333 
Cavers (—Quivira)’:.2..5.2-2..- 565 
Curo, Monquz (=Cuyamunque). 333 
Gu-24-ra (= Tajique): 2.205 .2..-.. 533 
Cmicewo== Pecos) s.2.-.. 280. 508 476 
SEES SO bE) ee a 527 
Devit Canyon (=White Rock 
PORE rs sine om oh aac kat = 102 
Dirty CREEK (=Coyote Creek)... 117 
DIXON SETTLEMENT....---------- 190 
Drewes (=Jemez)..-.....-----.-- 402 
Da’ wa (=Santo Domingo).......- 449 
TKO dl E ERTS ba ye aang iat ape al 537 
Dog ‘acm erasing: 2.2.02 ss<-- 548 
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DOLORMS Pwaee sds sc ele eee 548 
Donorms (=Sandia)......-....... 527 
Domingo (=Santo Domingo)..... 449 
DoMINGO SETTLEMENT. .....- --- 452, 495 
DUENDE SETTLEMENT............ 229 
DULCE SETTLEMENT...........-.. 559 
PSAPs Re eee S Ae? 548 
Dyt’-wa (=Santo Domingo). ..... 448 
Ka CANGELON. 248 foe 515 
Ex Carrrote (=Capirote Hill).... 127 
Eu Macho SETTLEMENT. .......- 350 
re REO ger Wie Serge be 559 
Ex Paso pet Norte (=El Paso)... 559 
Et PuEBLO QuEMADO (=Bajada). 471 
Ex Puente (=Mariana)........... 133 
EAE PERLE O Vann Oe ets cot ie hie 142, 353 
Ex Rrro (=El Rito settlement)... 143 
BAHATEO. CREEK. <2 es <iteetieas 142 
Ex Riro Cotorapo (=E] Rito set- 

ROTO ie Ws Xue hy As iopeten = 143 
Ex Riro Cotorapo CREEK (=El 

Putcor Gree) aye sie te de ea ale 142 
Ex Riro MountTaIns. ......-.-.- 141 
BL Ried PLAN Js: causes. Seer os 143 
Ext Rivo SETTLEMENT............- 143 
Bn ‘Turmero.(=Tuerto).... 3-- 6. 549 
Ex Tunque (=Tunque). ..--.-..- 511 
ELIZABETHTOWN... .~. 25+ 22%4-0% 176 
Pi BOM OUNTAIN S525, 5: pees ase B52 
Ep-xw-ar’ (==Sia) i222 assent ac BIT 
Exrito CREEK (=E] Rito Creek)... 142 
Evriro Puan (=E] Rito Plain).. 143 
ELRITO SETTLEMENT (=E]l Rito 

BELLIGINENTosnne sess essence ee 143 
EmsBupo (=Dixon settlement).... 190 
iM BUDO OAN YON 222-0 4s. ae 187 
Empupo CANYON MOUTH......... 189 
EMBUDO) CREEKS 9042.0. 05 sce Sa 190 
EIMBUDGO" STATION =) 22 tee a. <2 189 
Emsupo VirJo (=Dixon settle- 

SINE Db) See acetates Bee nesses oe 190 
EMEAES (=Jemez)........-....-- 403 
Emacs (=—Jeméz)...-2......-.-. 402 
EMENES (=Jemez)......-------- 403 
Eurs (=Jemez).......-- 22.22 26 402 
Emexens (Jemez)... .....--..-- 402 
EMMus (Jemez) .-...-.<...--.. 402 
ENCHANTED MESA....----------- 545 
ESCONDIDO see sca eine seine ee a 378 
HSCONDIDLOS screen teenies 378 
Escueta NormMau (=Spanish- 

American Normal School)....-..- 143 
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ESPanovay che. oe eee 
Gg AUN OTANS fo eee as 
EspaNoua (=Espanola). .-...---- 
Rispationa’ VAlLEY seen epee ocee 
Esrrrairu Santo Lake (=Spirit 


Dake))..4-U.6s0e4 seh pn eee 
EstacaA SETTLEMENT....-.-.--.---- 
Estaci6n Rio GRANDE (=Rio 


Grande station). 22.) 220. eek 
EsTaNciA SETTLEMENT...-.--.--- 
Hummes: (==fiemez) oes enssesseeee 


e-sr0 (=Apiquiuyin.oce- so. see 
Peoyvo (=Abiquil)s.. 252.26 
FreRNANDES (=Ta08)-. 22.02 = 
FERNANDEZ CANYON.....-------- 
FERNANDEZ CREEK... 2.-2222- 
FERNANDEZ DE Taos (=Taos)-.- - 
FERNANDEZ DE Taos OANYON 
(=Fernandez Canyon)......---- 


FERNANDEZ DE Taos CREEK 
(=Fernandez Creek).......---- 
PE nesh RE eee eee eae 


FLAKING-STONE MOUNTAIN... .--- 
PORT WINGATE] oo os ceo eae 
Francisco RancHEes (=Ranchos 

da Taos) eae eee 
Francisco RancHos (=Ranchos 

de Taos)siio. 2 25) SEES. eee 
PRIOLnS CANYON eee eee 
FrRIJOLES CANYON WATERFALL... . 
EPRIJOLES) CREEK sos see oot Sear 
ERISOLITOR + oe Bote So eee 


GALISTE (=Galisteo Pueblo ruin) .. 
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GAIISTRO=e-—eeneenee 482, 483, 484, 485 
GALIsTEO (=Galisteo Puebloruin). 482 
GATLISTEO CORNER. 0005 oo casi 478 
GALISTEO PUEBLO RUIN....---- 481, 482 
GALISTEO SETTLEMENT........---- 485 
GALLINAS So ican Siac acl Bere 100 
GaLLinas Bap Lanps (=Gallinas 
Mountaing). 5 )<wi)<2. Sane amen 114 
GALEINAG: GREEK Ga-cses faeces 115, 559 
GALLINAS MOUNTAINS....-..----- 114 
GALLINAS SETTLEMENT....--..--- 115 
GALLINAS, THE (=Gallinas Creek). 115 
GAIZINERO 0c os a acces ae Beemer 
GALLISTEO (=Galisteo Puebloruin) 482 
GAVILAN SETTLEMENT.........-.- 168 
GxE-E-way (=Santo Domingo)..... 448 
Gx-E-wé (=Santo Domingo)....-- 448 
GEMUS. (== J OMOTZ) oa make sonpat 3's 5 402 
GEMEX (=JOMe@Z) oo. 6 oso200ei ce eae 402 
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Gumnz (=Jemez).......-.. tenes 402 
GIGANTES (=Buckman Mesa)..... 323 
GIN-SE-UA (=Giusewa)......----- 393 - 
Gr-pu-1 (=Gi-pu-y) . . 12 cee 452 
Greputy sc. 6 ete ae 452 
Gi-pu-y PUEBLO RUIN......------ 495 
GUUSEWAeS. cckcdc ace eee eee 393 
Gurr (=Isleta) 2222 .5s2ceeme eee 529 
GustHo (=Galisteo Pueblo ruin). 482 
GLORIETA, CANYON.....25-s5seeeee 479 
GLORIETA SETTLEMENT....-..----- 479 
GotpEN Arroyo (=Tuerto Ar- 

Oh) SR ere 508 
GOLDEN MOUNTAINS....-.-..----- 506 
GOLDEN SETTLEMENT........------ 507 
GomEz (=Jemesz): 2122. .5 eee 402 
GOVERNMENT IRRIGATION Dam... 466 


GRAN QuIvIRA (=Quivira)..-... 565, 566 


GRAN QuIvVRA (=Quivira).....-.. 566 
GRAND CANYON OF COLORADO 
RIVER. 3.0.2. 52. os eee 564 
GRAND Quavira (=Quivira). ---- 566 
GRAND Qurvima (=Quivira)...-..- 566 
GRANDE VAIImYas.cbs alee Co. 286 
Grass MounTAIN.. 225uneeee 352 
GUACHE SETTLEMENT......:..---. 231 
GUACHEPANQUE'. . 72222 Seneeee eee 233 
GUADELUPE CANYON...-.-.+..----- 390 
Guasn ABREOYO: +: ».-,ce) eee 276 
GuasE CANYOND. 52-22 ee oe 266 
Guaim GREBK). 215.90 See 101 
Guases (=Guaje Canyon).......- 266 
Guar (= Walpi):: ses eee 570 
GUATITRUTE. 4 Aé050252ee eee 405 
GUAYOGUIA: 2. cise fe eee 405 
GUIN-SE-UA (=Giusewa). ...-.--- 393 
Guipana (=Kipana).. Soc) eee 550 
GUIPUL.,. cesses: 3: Ree eee 452 
GuI-pu-Y (=Gi-pu-y)......--/.-.. 452 
Haatse (=Ha-a-tze)........-.--.+ 426 
HaAtse (=Ha-a-tze)...... 22 sieme ae 426 
HAatse (=Ha-a-tze)..........--- » ~A26 
HaA-A*T29 .o.- = 22 > eee 425, 426 
Ha-atzE (=Ha-a-tze). ......-.-.- 426 
HaB-KOO-KEE-AH (=Acoma).....- 544 
Hacu (Acoma). ...22.25 = atone 544 
Hacueus (Acoma) oa. 544 
Ha-cu-Quin (=Acoma).....-..-- 544 
Hacus (=Acoma). 2703.2. eee 543 
Has-misH (=Jemez)......-------- 401 
Hau-K00-KEE-AH (=Acoma)..... 544 
Har’sata (=Santa Clara).......<. 241 
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HArpA’yt (=Santa Clara). .....-- 241 | Hoya pren <ApacHE (=Hoya 
Hareuand (=Santa Clara)... -.--.- 241 PUREE Etats. las Mes sad 471 
HAK-KOO-KEE-AH (=Acoma)..... 544 | Huasu-pa TzZEN-A.....----.--- 453, 549 
Hax’o‘nt (=Acoma)........ ..... 544 | Hutirrano (=Black Mesa)... ...- 294 
Bis eo (Acoma)... 2.5..--..-- 544 | Hweror (=Santa Ana)........... 520 
Hi-xu Kun (=Acoma). .:.....-- 544 | Hyd-qua-Hoon (=Pecos)......--. 473 
4é-eus (=Acoma):..is-.....-.-. 544 
HIAM-A-QUAS..4...- Andes FKL) 396.) Tacona (Jacana): !..0s. di oe. 2 330 
HA-misH (=Jemez).....-.-.--.-.- 401 | Imampa (=I’ha-mba)...........- 310 
Han-a-Kwh (=Ham-a-qua).. .-- -- SUG OL As wB A Nees eh ee ee 310° 
Haé-nat Kor-yr-tr (=Potrero TED EMONEOIeccc CPG e hee PETS Od: 312 
VG Oo 5 SS a 431 | InpEFonso (=San Ildefonso)... .. 305 
HMaAntonmwsé (—Isleta)...........-- 528 | InpEFonzo (=II]defonso)-. .......- 312 
OR a7 | Tuer(=Ieleta)... tee beens 529 
Fianna (=—Wewa). osc... 2.22. 570 | Ipera (=San Lazaro). .....--...- 491 
MAgont(=Acoma)... 2... 2.----- 544 | I-pe-re (=San Lazaro)............ 491 
HA - WAW - WAH - LAH - TOO - WAW ERONcePRINGA ess ooh eh S20 549 
a UD ee i 401) Isnra (=Isleta)....5..... 20.0.9 529 
Hn -mar (=Jemez)....-.....-.-.- 400°) Isuv-va YEn-B... 2.5.2.2 2.22-- 453, 549 
PieMiMmaA {——Jemes).-..-.-.+....2- 400 | Isumiua (—Isleta).......--22...2- 529 
HemeEos (=Jemez).......--.-.-.- AGA | ROGUE A Bie Ee hirkj8. 2) 5 2 aloes 529 
Hens (=Jemez)........-.---- 402, 403 | IstuTaBUH (=Isleta)............-- 529 
PeMis (=Jemez)....------2-.1.. 402 | IsLeTans (=Isleta).............- 529 
Hemesnitse (=—Jemez)......-..-- 401 | IsLeTENOs (=Isleta)..........-.- 529 
He’-ME-sHU-TSA (=Jemez).-...--- 401 | Isterra (=Isleta)......2.-.2----- 529 
Hemrz (=Jomez):...-2.5...-...- 402 | Isouerra (=Isleta)............... 529 
ie wii Jemier). 2 ssi. os ce... 401 
He-mi-ma’ (=Jemez)........----- 400 | Jacoma (=Jacona)..........--.-.. 330 
Pieters. (Jemez) .2.--.-2.:.. “401 | JACONA.....-.-.-22-2-2.5. 202000 330 
ewex {=Jeniez)....2- 2.2.0.2. .2 402 | JACONA SETTLEMENT............- 330 
hisnmns (—Jemez)..............- 403 | JACONITA SETTLEMENT.........--- . 330 
Heenes (=Jemez)...-.-......--- 403 | JAMES (=Jemez)isi..sss2.3 le... 402 
fae we (Jemez). 20) l.g..-2..5. 9 401 | Jamez (=—Jemez)..-......5..-..... 402 
Hrem-ar (=Jemez).........----.- 400 | JaANo: (=Tewa). .-..-..02.28006:- 570 
OS OG ES a) wT | I woe.t = "Taon ce Jes SSS SGP: 102 
fteor PF nenlo Largo):-.2..::-.- 490 | Jana ARROYOs..2.005502...--224- 488 
Hisu-1 (=Pueblo Largo). ...-..... AO) IXtik CREME. cc2 ul. altos 2 405 
rene Aree Ree ee. oS ond 292 | Jana Mountain (=Mount Re- 
EPOBART’S RANCH.....-...-.---.- eT eR OME A ee Seeman Pe Ses 391 
onuen (= Eouiriy.). .2020./2-05.2 =e 162 | Juma (Jemez). sites). faves. 2. . 402 
UAE Oe pee a a 16h) Jatrns (=Jemes)...2si asec 402, 403 
Ho-mayo (=Homayo)..........- Doi | dienes (Jemez): =. ...t2050s5. 8. 400 
Honavpasi (=Fort Wingate).... 561 | Jemmx (=—Jemez)................ 403 
Honpo ARROYO (=Arroyo Pies. Sis sks WISE LIES Se 402 
STNG Hanlon asl S osafs ke ie 18S I EMEAO RAIN: 2.2 pases SUI eee 102 
HLONDO. CANYON 2 a0. 53506 ees e 416°) Seine: Oxeew il ieles seg 399 
PAE aici yada Ste Utes 561 | Jemez MounrTaIns...........--.- 105 
Horse Canyon (=CochitiCanyon) 430 | Jemmz SPRINGS..-....-..--.----- 394 
Horsmi DARE iuscus et os oe 108 | Jummus (—Jemez).'.2.8. 024. 222. 403 
BiOUIes) see hee eked see Sees 162.) Ju#mos (=Jemez)_... 02.0.0 65208 403 
Ho-ur-ni (=Houiri).. 5. ...024 .-20 162: | Jena) (==Jemeg)eck. sci. 252% 402 
PiOVA APACHE 6.5 skins liwe 0s 47. | Jmmmn (=Jemez)i... 2. 2.5 2.2. 403 
Hoya pE LA Prepra ParapDA..... 495 | JEuRES (=Jemez)........-.----- 403 
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JICARILLA PEAK (=Jicarita Moun- 
alt je oe. nc eke sg eee ee 339 
Jicarnira MouNPAIN 2288s). ue 339 
JICARITA PEAK (=Jicarita Moun- 
tain), 2:4 sents ae ae ae 339 
JIGARRILDA PRA Rest >. eaeeeee 341 
JICARRITA (=Jicarita Mountain)... 339 
JIMENA (=Galisteo Pueblo ruin).. 482 
JoHN Dunn’s BRIDGE...-....-.-.--- 176 
JOHN DUNN’S SULPHUR SPRING... 177 
Jost SANCHEZ CANYON. ....-.-.-..- 429 
JOSEPH’s OJo CALIENTE (=Ojo 
Caliente hot springs). -.....-...-- 164 
Jo-so-GE (=Abiquiu). .....-...-- 136 
deLEra (=Isleta)...2csue.- eeeees 529 
JUAN Quivira (=Quivira).....-- 566 
JUKE-YUNQUE (=Yuqueyunque). 227 
JoumEz (=Jemez) ..s. «0. otis eee 403 
JUNETRE (=Tajique). .= i244. -.2 9 5 633 
dtmrad OREEK 4 cse0c20s anaes oe 196 
JYUO-TYU-TE OJ-KE (=San Juan)... 212 
Baard (=Tuerto):..ceuesannees 549 
Kacur’yAd (=San Felipe)........ 499 
Kan-po (=Santa Clara)........-.-- 241 
Ka-nuA-I-Ko (=Laguna Pueblo).. 540 
Kafipa (=Santa Clara)..........- 242 
Kar’p’a (=Santa Clara).........-. 242 
Kar wArka (=Laguna Pueblo)..... 540 
Kas-Kar (=San Juan)......--..-.- 212 
SAR ST HOA... ci < Pv coe tee ee 195 
Ka-uis-cHa (=San Felipe).......- 499 
Kauistcua (=San Felipe)... . --- 499 
Ka-wa Camya var. ooo, Ske eeioue 454 
KANGA DSHAT-SHYU 2 Ss. se eeee eee 414 
Kan-Ayxo (=Laguna Pueblo).... 540 
Kap-H6 (=Santa Clara)..........- 241 
EAPO. seo eee ee ee 150 
Kuso (= Tuertey ss cece aan aie 549 
Koa’po (=Santa Clara)! ses dcteaez 241 
Ka-ro (=Santa Clara)....--...... 241 
Ka-ro (=Tuerto). oc, .cetee ters 3 549 
Ka-Poo (=Santa Clarajaoeeeeo 241 
Karpov (=Santa Clara).........-. 240 
KApune (=Santa Clara)......... 241 
KararkoME (=Laguna Pueblo)... 540 
KAtrucua (=San Felipe)......... 499 
Ka-tisu-tya (=San Felipe)...-.-. - 499 
Ka-tisut-ya (=San Felipe)...... - 499 
Kar-1su-Tya (=San Felipe)...... - 499 
Reaver Valeo 2. oem een 446, 447 
Kat-isut-ya (=San Felipe)....... 499 
Kar-tst-ya (=San Felipe)........ 499 
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Ka-tirya (=San Felipe)......---- 
Kartzm-a (=Enchanted Mesa)... . 
Kartzrmo (=Enchanted Mesa)..... 
Katzimo (=Enchanted Mesa). .. . 
Ka-rz1’-Mo (=Enchanted Mesa)... . 
Ka-uay-ko (=Laguna Pueblo).... 
KawAnykaka (=Laguna Pueblo). 
Kawainxkaa (=Laguna Pueblo)... 
Kawaik (=Laguna Pueblo). .-.-. 
Ka-wark’ (=Laguna Pueblo)....- 
Kawarka (=Laguna Pueblo) ..... 
Ka-warkA’ (=Laguna Pueblo)..-- 
KAwarkaMA (=Laguna Pueblo). . 
KawArkAmMeE (=Laguna Pueblo). . 

AWAIKAME (=Laguna Pueblo). . 
Kawatk’-KA-ME (=Laguna Pue- 

blo).: ..4...:0) aa ee 
KawatrkoME (=Laguna Pueblo). . 
Ka-ye Pu (=Pueblo Blanco)..... 
Kerauaya (=Ke-gua-yo). ....--.- 
KENNEDY SETTLEMENT.......---- 


K’Harpuat (=Santa Clara). ....-- 
K’Hapodo (=Santa Clara)........-.- 
K’wa-P0’-o (=Santa Clara) ....-... 
Kuin tacaf (=Sandia) .......... 
Kninurcut (=San Juan) ......... 
Kutn Nopéz1 (Bernalillo  set- 

tlement).:.:.4. «<4. 22 
KYASBITA. 22. ..<.-'2 - oe 
KUATSUKWA < 22-53 05S 
KaatstKwa (=Quia-tzo-qua) ....- 
KigOTsaYE (=Taos)... 2222.22.24 
Ki-nua (=Santo Domingo) ....-.-- 
Kimena (=Galisteo Pueblo ruin). - 
Kin KuEcuini (=San Juan)....-- 
Kin KiéxAr Ni (=Santo Domingo) 
Kin Nopozi (=Sandia)..........- 
Ky’-0-A-ME (=Santo Domingo).... 
Ky’-o-wummi (=Santo Domingo). . 


Ki-pan-NA (=Kipana)...........- 
Kreo (=Fort Wingate)......-.... 
Kr-va (=Santo Domingo)........- 
Kivome (=Santo Domingo). .. -..- 
Kr’wa (=Santo Domingo)....-..-. 
Kiwomi (=Santo Domingo)....... 
Kiwomi (=Santo Domingo)....... 

’-wo-MI (=Santo Domingo)..... 
Ko-cut-tr’ (=Cochiti).... ... 
Konernak (=Isleta)............- 
Koéno‘nure (=Tads)eook A ee 
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Korxs (=Laguna Pueblo).......- . 540 
Kom-asa-ua Ko-re (=Mesa Pri- 

0 eS ne ae 416 
REMI OR As oo a opie se ss 384 
Ko-stiétTé (=Laguna Pueblo)... .. 540 
meoeriTe yt =—Cochiti).... 0.2 2660. .: 439 
popreyri{ =Cochiti).... vies. eee. 440 
Porat (=—Cochiti)..............° 439 
Peery rt (=—Cochiti)...2....-.... 440 
ieorrint=Cochiti),.. ...2-5.. ... 440 
Korver (=Old Cochiti)....:.. 432, 433 
Peervirr(—Cochiti). 02.4 3 se 440 
Koryirr (=Old Cochiti)....... 432, 433 
foe-tyetr (—Cochiti)............. 439 
Ko-ve (=Coye Canyon)......... 436 
OEY SUES Ee oe 466 
Kua-Kaa (=San Marcos)...-.-.-.-- 551 
Kua-xay (=Kua-kaa)..........-- 466 
ceraPa(==Oueps).... .-.- 222: 435 
Ewe-pa (—Cuaps).........2---...- 435 
Kuaroce (=Santa Fe).......... 460 
Kuaroago (=Santa Fe).........-. 460 
Kua-p’0-0-GE (=Santa Fe)... ..-. 460 
Poms (=P Orreoh)\s.2 es eb. oe 522 
Kua-ua (=Torreon)......-.....- 522 
Ktuxweai (=Laguna Pueblo).... 539 
Ku-xua (=San Marcos)........-.-- 551 
Kotrsoutni (—Rio Grande)..-...... 101 
Oe A 153 
Ku Ya-MunG-cE (=Cuyamunque) 333 
KvisutTi (=Poguate) ............. 538 
Kwaproce (=Santa Fe).. bi 460 
KWENGYAUINGE (= Abiquin Puebs 

Re ae RS. 5 ap a ae 140 
Kwirana MountTain...........- 551 
Kowieryi (=Poguate)........5.... 538 
KYAMUNGE (=Cuyamunque)..... 333 
K‘YA-NA-THLANA-KWE (=Laguna 

er Ore Ess oo a Sek ew ek 540 
TER ABGOSTURA. 2. 52-62 enn eee 505 
La Aneostura (=Angostura Can- 

Resa sis res icin SF ernie a 265 
La Basapa (=Bajada settlement). 470 
La Basapa (=Bajada Height).... 470 
La CaNapa (=La Canada settle- 

OO Spree QRDeeE es Sie ea 434 
La OCaNaDA DE LOS XEMES 

(=Jemez Croek).....0is2c%~. 32. 399 
La CANADA SETTLEMENT.......-- 434 
POURRA ACSA TS griccate Us waste 468 
Toe CURSTAL TOWN 05. 25 ee css ees 175 
RUE VA cashes ob vases a He ~ 406 
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LAV GuBva MARSH D2 25.0.0. 2625 167 
La Curva Pintapa (=Painted 
Layoyteetie: Sere Pea 423 
Tid OUMVA, REGION os .)).02 63 caus 166 
TAO OREY As TOWN Ss Ak SAS 166 
La Gran Qurvira (=Quivira).... 566 
La HacuNA (=Laguna Pueblo)... 541 
TOE MLO Ve Uschi ss Heke wl ek 197 
Ey ace ene a oe. eel 119, 267 
La Joya (=La Hoya).....-...-.: 197 
La PeNa Bianca (=White Rocks). 445 
La Purnta (=Mariana)........-. 133 
La PuENnTE (=Mariana).......... 133 
La Vinua (=Santa Fe)........... 461 
La VILLITA SETTLEMENT. .......- 206 
LapRONES MountTaIns.......-.. 547 
LaGcana (=Laguna Pueblo)...-.. 541 
Lacgoon on LAKE PHAK......... 353 
Lacouna (=Laguna Pueblo).....: 541 
LAGUNA DEL CABALLO (=Horse 
Lake) Soe (oo Sa ne 108 
Laguna DEL Esprritu (=Spirit 
TRO Siow ese cna jee Ne 356 
Laguna DEL Norte (=Horse 
Lake Vrcsste ee Re ae eee. 108 
LAGUNA DEL OJo Hunronno 
(=Stinking Lake)r..,2: 22.9022 110 
LAGuNA DEL PERRO (=Dog Lake). 537 
Laguna bDEL Sur (=Stinking 
Lae rs eek Se aes SUN 110 
LaGuNA EN EL Mepio (=Boulder 
EURO) Rie Sete a sia est 109 
Lacuna Hepionpa (=Stinking 
Lake jereses Sestleser eI 110 
LAGUNA Prepra (=Boulder Lake). 109 
IMGUNA) PURBLO. Sees Lk 541 
LaGunE (=Laguna Pueblo)...... . 541 
Laaunes (=Laguna Pueblo)...-.. 541 
LaauniAns (=Laguna Pueblo).... -541 
GN PRAT ee ode encttnp aie tte 44, 348 
Lamy CANYON: Sei os esc. aes 479 
LAMY: SETIDEMENT 2.9.) 55 cto. 3 480 
beneco CAN von oo. oso ebie 114 
Las Bocas inven ® ; 469 
Las Casas Casapa ((2GochiG 
Canyon). ows Se SSeS 430 
Las Casas Canyon (=Cochiti 
Canyon) swt Sees = tk 430 
Las GaALunas (=Gallinas settle- 
Sanity see he ee ee Y 115 
Las Marras ARROYO......------ 261 
Las Minas DE CHALCHIHUITE 
(=Turquoise Mines). ........-- 492 
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Las Minas DE TurqueEsa (=Tur- 

quoise Mines) 2... Pes See 492 
Las Nutritas (=Tierra Amarilla 

town ):...2'5 $03, see ee ies 112 
Las Satmnas (=Salinas).......... 535 
Las SALINAS DEL MAnzANo (=Sa- 

Finas):. i.ieetreatigen ee eae 535 
Las i TrENDITAS Saos5 0 eee 267 
Las Trampas (=Trampas settle- 

mont) 24% oi SSP Rees a8 339 
Las TRUCHAS SETTLEMENT (=Tru- 

chas settlement)......-.......- 339 
las Veeas wrrvigighew dec Sonera 562 
Las VEGAS HOT SPRINGS...------ 562 
Las Vinsae‘Mrea.se2 7 Pegs). ee 114 
Layma (=Laguna Pueblo).-..-.... 541 
IDBECAS. DALE eae ee 406 
Lemira ARROYO..........--2---+ 169 
ora: (==Bia). eae ee 518 
LitttE CoLtorapo RIvER..-.----- 570 
Luano DEL Rito (=El Rito Plain). 143 
Luano pEt Rito Cotorapo (=El 

Rito Piam yA yotcte se eee 143 
Liano Larco (=Phillips Mesa).. 282 
LLANO SETTLEMENT...-...---.--- 150 
Lima (= Isleta): ..09tht-~ Bee ae 529 
Loo MounvrAnN-. 22 22225. oe 537 
omen Pre wpiiAel comeneeee eeee 97, 230 
Lomas DE PENA Buanca (=Pefia 

Blanes: Hills). 22 Seay RES 443 
Looxout MounTaIN......----.-- 427 
bos Artintes.s22 2.7 eee 445 
Los ANGELES (=Pecos)...---.-.-- 477 
Los Azurres (=Sulphur springs) 391 
hos Brazod sohbet oe cae ee 111 
hos BeAz0e CREEks: ees 111 
Los Brazos PEAR(S)ssc.cte0 Je lil 
Los Crrritios (=Cerrillos Hills). 492 
Los. CerriLLos (=Cerrillos settle- 

BRONTIOSS (ant Roce eee 492 
Los Cerros MouNTAINS......-..- 174 
Los CHupapDEROs (=Chupaderos). 347 
Los (GaALtecos so... 0. Aaa 133 
Los LucEROS SETTLEMENT....... 202 
Los Montes CREEK (=Arroyo 

Hondo.Greek)s is.0 072s 176 
Los MontTEes SETTLEMENT (=<Ar- 

royo Hondo settlement)......... 177 
Los Oirross. este e Resse 353 
Lop: Of08 i651 soup oe SE ce 111 
Los PACHECOS SETTLEMENT. ..... 206 
Los Taoses MountTaINn........-- 174 
Lose Tard) Pannns:yenee estas 394 
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Los VALLES. Ay eee 
Los Vaties (=The Valles)....... 
LowER CANGILON SETTLEMENT... 
LUCERO CREEK: 2) 92.4522 ee 


Lucta CREEK (=Pefiasco Oreek).. 
LYDEN STATION ::. 4 220.22 


Maprra ARROYO?... .. 7022 ae 
MaGpAaLENA MOUNTAINS......---- 
Mai-pitc-Kiz-NE (=Jemez).....-.- 
MA’inesucizH (=Jemez).....-.- 
Mar Desuxis (=Jemez).......--- 
Matpais Musa. .is0i 202772 ees 
MamBeE (=Nambé Pueblo). ....-- 
Mamso (=Nambé Pueblo). ...... 
Manzano (=Manzano Mountains) . 


Manzano CHAIN (=Manzano 
Mountains). 242..-223 aes 
Manzano MOuNTAINS....-..-..--- 
Manzano Rance (=Manzano 
Mountains)... 32/2. eee 


Maprya (=Sandia).....-. 000% 
MARIANA SETTLEMENT........---- 
MavuvalisEs TERRES DE GALLINAS, 

Les (=Gallinas Mountains).. .. 
MEOASTRIA.... 22.22% S90 eee 
Mepro OANYON i: <. {Gee ere 
Mezpro OREEXK..:..>.. =. eee 
Mepropia CANYON ....---- HEERE 
Mesa Canoa (=Canoe Mesa)... .- 
Mesa CaPutin (=Capulin Mesa).. 
Mesa Cuata (=Capulin Mesa).... 
Musa QHINO....20%. 2 Segeeee ake 
Mesa DE LA Canoa (=Canoe Mesa) 
Mesa DE Las ViesJAs (=Las Viejas 





Mesa pet AtaMo (=Alamo Mesa) - 
Mesa DEL CANGELON (=El Can- 


Mesa DEL Curno (=Mesa Chino). 
MEsA DEL CUERVILLO....:-....-- 
MzEsA DEL CuERVO (=Mesa de Ou- 


Mesa DEL Pasarito (=Pajarito 
Mesa). 2 +... 32a eee eee 
Masa*DEL: RIvo.@ Aahed ew seer 
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Misé ENCANTADA:..-........--..- 139 
Mesa Encantapa (=Enchanted 
hE SOON ae 545 
Mesa Matpars (=Malpais Mesa)... 126 
Mesa Neara (=Black Mountain). 126 
Mesa or San InpEronso (=Black 
TS ee eee ee eee 293 
NIB SSwDRERTARL boat aoe 288, 416 
Mesa Prieta (=Canoe Mesa)..... 224 
Mesa San Micuer (=San Miguel 
rer Ree Se sed Bale S 425 
Mesitia (=Black Mesa).......- 293, 294 
Mesrra (=Black Mesa)......... 293, 294 
Mesira 6 MrsitiA DE SAN ItpE- 
Fonso (=Black Mesa).....:.... 294 
Mesrra Reponpa (=Black Mesa). 443 
MEssA DE LA ZIENEGUILLA (=Ci- 
eneguilla Mesa)......-........- 571 
Mippie Lake (=Boulder Lake).. 109 
Mra e OREEK....5-52.--5..-.- 186 
MUMNONGMOVI> -£ 25000-5200 e 8 562 
MisutsHya Ko-te (=Potrero de 
LOSI SCS ila 435 
Mrvera (=Quivira).......-.....- 566 
Mo-suau-uA (=Pueblo Peak)... .- 177 
Mosua-Lu-NA (=Pueblo Peak).... 177 
Mosvuat-uA (=Mojua-lu-na)....... 196 
BOON ALA.) 3 ee ee es 196 
SURES 50) 9) eee 561 
IS 9 A 259 
MonTEZUMA VALLEY......-.---. 564 
Montuoso MountTaIN.........-- 174 


Moqui(=Hopi).....:2.... Pe DOL Doe 


Mora MounrtTAINS....-.........-- 350 
Ria LUANG Beth einiss = - ws See 105 
OE 563 
Morena (=Elizabeth town)... - - 176 
Mount REDONDO........---..-- 391 
Mount Roman (=Romdn Moun- 

ee en 128 
MoorrVUATIOn S260. lcs. 546 
MounrTarns oF Taos (=Taos Moun- 

PEPIN ih iaiciak. ale nai ge ob oS 175 
Muppy Creek (=Coyote Creek).. 117 
Moursé(=Abiqniv).....-......... 136 
NacmiEnto MounrtralIns.......--- 390 
Na-rur-ap (=Sandia)...........- 525 
Wartap. (=Sandia):..0.....-...- 525 
Wa-1-ap (=Sandia).....-...--..- 525 
Pravtar(=Sandia)..¢....02..05") 825 
Narr’ HUIDE (=Sandia)........-- 525 
Napraoun (=Sandia).....2.......: 525 
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N sari Mounvaan fo. 2200255 8% 553 
Na-rm-Bar (=Nambé Pueblo)..... 359 
Na-mmBE (=Nambé Pueblo). ..... 359 
Na-im-BE (=Nambé Pueblo).....- 359 
Na-1-msBi (=Nambé Pueblo).-..-- 359 
Nampa (=Nambé Pueblo)........ 358 
NaMBE (=Nambé Pueblo)....-- 359, 360 


Namset (=Nambé Pueblo)... 37, 358, 360 


NamBE (=Nambé Pueblo)........ 398 
NamBE CREEK (~Pojoaque Creek). 301 
NAMBpRPAIIS ose 0S. ect ok 228 346 
NamsBt Mounralns...-......---.- 353 
NamBeE PuEBLO(=Nambé Pueblo) 360 
DAME PORDLO DEUS iiaccen choos 360 
NAMBE SETTLEMENT. 2 0.25...50. 368 
NamBEE (=Nambé Pueblo).....- 5.» 359 
Nama (=Nambé Pueblo)........ ; » 359 
NamBurvudrp (=Nambé Pueblo)... 359 
Nami Tr (=Nambé Pueblo)... -. 358 
NamMO’LONA (=Nambé Pueblo)... 359 
Namp& (=Nambé Pueblo)....---- 358 
Nirbraa (=Sandia). ..5....5.... 525 
Napeva(=Sandia)i2c)-. o.-- 22 3. 2» 525 
NA/prit’ra (=Sandia). ...0.0,...-- 525 
Narr’ ar (=Sandia)occ-. ccse 25k 525 
Wa-P1-Ap (=Satidia).. 28 See 525 
Na-PI-HAH (=Sandia)............- 525 
Na-a1-Ap (=Sandia)...2.2.05..2.- 525 
NAsisirafé (=Puerco River)....... 538 
Nireduo (=Isleta).......2..2.2.. > 529 
WAVAHO CANYON, Ch De a) 48 120 
INAVAHOUSPRING sci ceGjeose vs ioe 118 
INA‘ ATO UIA Lip et euls tals eal. eee 107 
INA VACA UR Se ocr i 2 OS 3h 280 
Navawti (=Navakwi). ......-.--- 280 
Navipap pE Nuestra SENORA 

Pei a eoe telson te te eg = 531 
Necro Mesa (=Black Mountain). 126 
Necro Mountain (=Black Moun- 

GND Ye wettest eo ice aysial alee 126 
NGM Re MICE OS PRENG) 2c sia. '= «<6 <= 238 
No AGUA SETTLEMENT..........- 173 
N0O-CUM-T2IL-B-TA. .2.-.2.5..---.- 406 
Nop4’& Brreé (=San Juan River). 560 
No-KYUN-TSE-LE-TA’ (=No-cum- 

bril-6-ta)? Fas eevee as tt 406 
Nomi’& (=Nambé Pueblo)... .-- 359 
No-NYisHE-6F Mee be eee 393 
Nortnu Lake (=Horse Lake).... 108 
Nuestra SENoRA DE GUADALUPE 

DE PosuaQuE (=Pojoaque)...-. 335 
Nuestra SENORA DE LA ASSUMP- 

BION DE ZrA (=Sia)....50.. 5+ 518, 519 
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N.S. pr ta ASsuNSCION DE ZIA 
(Sila) Se ere ee 518, 519 
N. S. pE LA ASUMPCION DE ZrA 
(=<6ia) 7. Shien Fetes ee 518, 519 
NvuEstTrA SENORA DE LA ASUNCION 
(Sia) wih tee ae ae 519 
Nuestra SENORA DE LOS ANGEAS 
DE Pecos (=Pecds)..sealiee 476, 477 
N. S. pE tos ANGELES DE PEcos 
(= Pecos): 02: tenet fe ee. 476, 477 
NvueEstTrA SENORA DE LOS ANGELES 
DE PorcrUNcULA (=Pecos)..... 477 
N. 8. pe tos ANGELES DE TECOS 
(== Pecos)... acihaseis eae 476, 477 
Nuestra SENORA DE LOS DOLORES 
DE Sanpia (=Sandia)....-..- 2nd 
N. 8. pe tos DoLoRES DE SANDIA 
(=sGandid even east oe ae 526, 527 
Nuestra SENORA DE LOS DOLORES 
y San ANTONIO DE SANDIA 
(=Sandis)s-cidel ees 527 
Nuestra SENoORA DE LOS REME- 
DIOS DE GALISTEO (=Galisteo 
Pueblo rain). cteteeees ae 482 
Nuestra SENoRA DE  PECcOS 
(==Pecod) ide eee 476, 477 


N. SENORA DE Pecos (=Pecos). 476, 477 
Nuestra SENORA DE PorTIUN- 
CULA DE LOS ANGELES DE PEcos 


(se Pecos) ous! 22 oe ae eee 476, 477 
Numi (=Nambé Pueblo) ....--..-.- . 359 
INUTRIAS So. 522.25 Uae eee eee 100 
Nurrras OmRERK 2 (2:3) xs eeee AMIE 
Norrias RIVER 2c .wicdees ates 113 
OA4-tTISH-TYE (=San Felipe)....... 499 
Ogni(=San Juan)... seers 212 
Oca P’Hocs (=Santa Fe)......-- 460 
Oa-a-P’0-GE (=Santa Fe) ......-- 460 
OnKE (=San Juan). ............. 212 
Ouqve (=San Jnan)....-7-. 212 
OxnvAQui (=Pojoaque).....-....- 334 
Oxnvuaut (=Pojoaqui)..-...-..2--- 334 
OFLA. cet nee ae ace one 553 
O-sA-Nke {=Olan) seca eee ae 553 
O-ran-a (==Ojanny cin ores eee 553 
Oy-Km (=San Juan).0Js2c.c.5 = eee 
Ojo CALIENTE OREEK..........-- 159 
Oso CALIENTE DE JEMEZ (=Jemez 

BPTIngs)<2SsckLsaeek eh eee eed 394 
Oso CALIENTE DE Pagosa (=Pa- 

gosa hot springs)............---- 564 
Oso CALIENTE HOT SPRINGS.....> 164 
Oso CatieNTE MounNTAIN.......- 161 





Ojo CALIENTE REGION.......-.-- 
Oso CALWENTE TOWN. 2 .c-es.ec0- 
Oso CHamiso (=Oso CHAmizo)... 
Oso. CHAMIZG. .. .<5.cdlienea cee 
Oso pe AzurreE (=Sulphur spring) 
Oyo DE LA CrBotLta (=Cebolla 

SPTING) .. <> 9 os oa 
O30 DE LA JARA...2:.:...a00ee 
Oso DE tos VaLLEJos (=Ballejos 

Spring). evan Pees ey. 


Ovo. DEL BORREGO. 1.) eee 


Oso DEL Oso (=Oso spring) ...... 
Oso vEL Oso (=Fort Wingate). . - 
Oso DEL Pasaro (=Tequesquite 


Oso Navano (=Navaho spring)... 
Oso San Marcos................ 


Spring) su <-vsik pa 


Oso ZARCO SPRINGS...........--- 
O-so-QuE (=San Ildefonso)....... 
Osos CAaLIENTES DE Las VzEq@aAs 

(=Las Vegas hot springs)....... 
Osos DE San Antonio (=San An- 

tonio springs)... .: <a.«0te eee 
Osos pe San Dirco (=Jemez 

SPYiNgs) ...-...+-..--4 eee 
OJ-PO-RE-GE (=Abiquiu Pueblo 

TUID).....- - sss cc een 
Os-quié (=San Juan). ..cceucees 
OsuAQuE (=Pojoaque) .......... 
Oxana{=Ojana)......c0eeeee 
O-Ku-WA-RI (=Sia)............-2- 
Or Oasira..;.....-... 2c 


Oup Cnmimi (=Chililf)........... 
Ou. Cocurr: ......./...50 ee 
Oxtp Emsupo (=Dixon settlement) 
Op Istars,....0..:3..33en 


Cochiti). 2.2. 32 -.2nee eee 


Oarvr.(=Oraibi)c.24 agen ce ee 
OREIAS MounNTAEN: = eeeeeee ee 
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166 
403 
403 
186 


177 
405 


202 
404 
404 
561 


132 
118 
502 


132 
190 
190 
190 
304 


562 
407 
394 


139 
212 
334 
553 
517 
145 
194 
239 
531 
432 
190 
553 
247 
381 


432 
516 
173 
440 
304 
563 
563 
177, 
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Cau (saan Juan)... 2.0006... 212 
OrpHAN Mountain (=Black Mesa) 293 
et1zZ MOUNTAINS......+..-.----- 505, 506 
(Qatiy SETTLEMENT. . 12... 12220: .- 495 
MRA rota a aioa «4 397 
TOG oe a a 152, 447 
0 ES eae el eee Bae 404 
Ost-YAL-A-KWa (=Osht-yal-a) 397 
OAS Ne oa eee ee Bi1 
MPO WE AGANYON ~ 0... <2. .268 Su. 5 - 271 
Mer MGA 7c e aces erengere Sael 
(nowo (=—Otowi).....2...5-....-. 271 
(0 ON SE = a oe 557 
Our Lapy or Sorrow AND SAINT 

ANTHONY oF SANDIA (=Sandia). 527 
Our Lapy or Sorrows AND SAINT) | 

ANTHONY oF SANDIA (=Sandia). 527 
Ox Canyon (=Buey Canyon).... 281 
Padco (=San Pablo)............ 508 
PAsKO (=—San Pablo).........-... 508 
PA-s-Ko (=San Pablo).....-..-... 508 
PA-cur-A (=Pecos)..........--.- 474 
PAEGo (=Pecos)-.. .....--.2..-- 475 
Bae -0 (=F OCU)... oo ee se 475 
Panquiv (=Pecos)............:.. 474 
Pak-QuIUA-LA (=Pecos)....-...-- _ 474 
PAEYOQ’ONA (=Pecos)..:.-.-....- 475 
Paenati (=Poguate)............ 539 
Paco (== Pecos)... - 2. ------...- 475 
PAGOS (==) 0C0d).:.-.-...----..- 476 
PAGOSA HOT SPRINGS. .-.-...-.----- 564 
PaGuate (=Poguate)............. 539 
(ENG 25 12" OLY) | er 439 
PanuaTa (=Poguate):..........- 539 
PAHUATE (=Poguate).........-.. 539 
P’Anw1A‘HLiAP (=San Ildefonso).. 304 
PAnwima (=Laguna hed fost Oe 
PAINTED CAVE.. : ee 423 
PaIntTED CAVE Canyon. Seas alt 422 
Pasyanrro (=Tshirege)...-..--.... 283 
PeIsRITO \GANYON 2 2..552.-0..2. 101, 281 
PAIABIVO MILL: Joyo)... 0 248 
Pasemrro Mme OS S522. 283 
Pavano ur ane: 3220.30 4: 260 
PevARMOCSTATION 52.5. 2.0. -2.722 262 
Pasaro Pinto (=Tshirege)..... 282, 283 
PasoaQuE (=Pojoaque).....---. 836 
PasuaGne (=Pojoaque)...-..... 334 
PasuaQuE (=Pojoaque)...-..... 334 
PasuaTE (=Poguate)..........-.- 539 
PAKABALUYU (=San Juan)........ 212 
Paxt’paral (=San Juan)......-..- 212 


Page 
Paxkuqnatai (=San Juan)........ 212 
PAT Ae t—Cochitl).. 5. os -s ane 439 
BALODUBOVARROYO.22 snn's a cnekate 446 
VANGRUBLO. CREEK... 2. adie 3: 0 379 
PAntT-HAM-BA (=San Cristébal)... 486 
Ebi) = Piaray) sin. vseaweoians 524 
Piou (San Pablo). ....-se..0t~: 508 
P’a-Qu-LAH (=Pecos) ....-....--- 474 
P’A-QU-t4m (=Pecos)... 5. asso. 474 
PRAY. (a2 POSIG 9) oo acidamee thay 523 
RN eae cul aa bac os Li 
Paso DE Taos (=Taos Pass)... -.. 185 
Easurke (= Pojoaque)cf.....624 0 335 
PasUQuE (=Pojoaque)...........- 334 
PATOGG Ae (ee el er en ily 397 
P’ATU’aK (=San Felipe)......... 498 
Piacryu-th. (=Pecos).. 22... -..+% 474 
PAURAY (==Puaray). -..<..02<% 4-05 523 
PAwud’HuTa (=San Ildefonso)... 304 
PERCE ROR ies chat eee de ioe oy 563 
Pa-yo-Go-NA (=Pecos)......-...-- 475 
PAYOOQONA(==PeC08) oe. 2 sc4e02 020 475 
PAYUAQUE (=Pojoaque). ..--...- 334 
Pe UMB USA Hoe et ota. Sek 252 
Payirur (=-Sandia) joest .2aca2. - 526 
Pr-A-Go (=Pecos)........22.,--.. 475 
PRAnKO (= Pecos) sos 6 eas 2 475 
PE-A-HU-NI (=Pecos). .. ....----- 475 
EBA KOR DERNAL:....2 312 cout. A.15e 547 
Praxko (=San Pablo) ........... 508 
PE-A-KO (=Pecos)....------.-.-- 475 
Peea-eu(= Pecos)... ect e me «ei 475 
P’B’-a-Ku’ (=Pecos)......25..-- 475 
PeamUnt (== Pecos). i. sees <2 hse. 475 
PEAKUNimI (=Pecos).......--...- 475 
Pr’-BU-LI-KWaA (=Pem-bul-e-qua). 406 
Peeare(=Picuris). oc... ..6.>--.5 5 193 
PEnas (Pens). oo eee eo 476 
Pecos G=Pecos)_ 125.25. sae: oe 476 
Prcod==Poc0s)..3 2.5. win aeg ks << 476 
PECcoBa (== Picuris)ss one eck = 193 


PR0os BALDY 2% oe Soo 6 teria 354 
Reco Rives perk Ss 3 ost. A472 
PECOS SETTLEMENT. 2.2.2.5. s/)-(2- 553 
Pacucro (=sPicuria)ict ca’ nu sa6s 193 
Peover (==_Picurig\s. 2.30222 e 193 
Deel CDA a GU ela to at See tath 406 
Prount (== Picuris) gtistt 6 2:5 193 
Prcounrms (= Picunis).. acne ca -)-2 193 
PRCURIS( --Pacuris). see sta). e% 193 
Pag RIN AL ors tier Ee she a= 537 
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Page 
PEDERNAL MOUNTAIN. ..-....-- 121, 122 
PEDERNAL PEAK (=Pedernal 
Mountain) >: 142452 sue eee 122 
Preox (= Pecos). 2. cae R ae 476 
Percy (= Pecos 3.2 ea Rea 476 
Priors (= Pecds) sciic. RS cS ATE 
Puror (=Pecos)}is se Ses 476 
PEIJODQUE (=Pojoaque).-......--- 334 
Pr-Ko (== Pecos) ai. ties ee 475 
Paru (= Pécds)ecien scan teens 473 
Pu-kuse (=Peeos).% . sccdoe tS 474 
Pr’-Kwit-I-ar-r’ (=Pe-cuil-a-gui).. 406 
Pe’’Kwiiitd’ (=Picuris).. ....--- 192 
PrLapvo Mountain (=Bald Moun- 
LAID. 2. FESS a ee 125 
PreLtapo Mountain (=Mount Re- 
donde).2.c5. 2a. c aR eee 391 
PEM-BUL-E-QUAL saasa-20 eo eee 406 
PENA BLANCAPR SE eeeiee eee 445 
Presa BuanossHnas) ise 443 
PENA BLANCA SETTLEMENT...-.. 472 
PeNa CotorapDa (=Red Rock)... 398 
PeNas Neeras (=Penas Negras 
Buchiods ick idencttepeteren ee 479 
PeNas Necras PUEBLO....-.--.- 479 
PEsAsCO CREEK 3S fee 191 
PENASCO\SETILEMENTO eee etree 196 
Pafasco V ALLEY. es eee 191 
PENon (= Acoma): 2.3. ree ee 545 
PENOLES (=A coma) ae. eee eee 545 
PRRAGE ch chert te erent a ae 263 
Pr-pa-GE (=Perage) . 2 ....215..'- 263 
PURAUPA AREOYO 1h oes + oak 437 
PERALTA CANYON (=Peralta Ar- 
TOVO)}o'o «cine pee Cee ee ees oe 437 
PRSEDE-UINGHS {2c ne oe eee ee 152 
DIBA CA ro ira Lice Serene ne eres 157 
Pivacs “ORERE, (525 caceeee aoe? 158 
Pririips. Mmeh 5.12 oe eee 282 
Puo-s1u UING-GE.........- 200, 204, 205 
PHOJUANGE (=Pojoaque)...-..-.- 335 
P’Ho-su0-GEe (=San Ildefonso)... 304 
P’HO-sE (=Poseuingge)........--. 165 
P’HO-ZUANG-GE (=Pojoaque)...... 335 
Pik (Sia) 2025s nt a ae 518 
Pic PEDERNAL (=Pedernal Moun- 
BAUD). wiew are Wikre ane sate 123 
Picante (== Picurisy 4c ba. .e eer 193 
PicouRres (=Picuris). 50.262. ee a 
Picorts (= Picaris) 2G... Fee 193 
Prcronis (= Picuris).eS be. « © 193 
Prount (==Picutis) 2: ic-23e8 knees 193 
PIcURD (== Picuria)issce7oaacce see 193 
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Prevria (=Picuris)....i-5).085. eee 
Picurres (=Picuris)../.....-../ 192,193 
PrmcURIB Assia 22 2 ee 193 
Picuris CREEK (=Pueblo Creek). 191 
| Picurts MouNTAINS. ......------ 194 
Picuris River (=Pueblo Creek)... 191 
Prevx (= Picuria)..< 2222.5 eee 
Precis (=Pecos):: 52.021). eae 476 
Prepra CANYON (=Piedra Creek). 265 
PIspRA OREEK J «.'.2.2. ee eee 265 
Press PEARY os2 Hodeae ia EIS 563 
Pixunr‘s (=Picuria)2..3ee 193 
Pines CaNapa (= Cochiti Gaiisioeh 430 
Pines Canyon (=Cochiti Canyon) 430 
PINES SETTLEMENT! 2. 2: [Sees 431 
PING-UL-THA (=Picuris)...-.-...- 192 
Prvukird (=Picuris): 2 7 192 
Piogee (=Pio-ge)s.:., eee 203 
PIO-GE os. ei caie sin be 203 
PI0-@0* 2.2, +. SEN 390 
Pi-sts-BAl-ya (=Colorado River).. 564 
PuacEe oF PotsHeRDS (=Tash-ka- 
tae) 00.4 <7 el 442 
PuacerR MouNTAINS.......------- 553 
PuacitA DE Los LucERos (=Lu- 
ceros settlement)............-.-- 184 
PLacira LARGA. Je. 1.0250 eee 
Pruacita Rio Onama. 2< + . e 148 
Pracita Rio CHamMA (=Rio Chama 
settlement)... ....<sceu se eee 150 
PLATEAU ENCHANTE (=Enchanted 
Mesa). ..25.4).0 (Ge. 73 545 
Puaza CoLloRapA.2i: a eee 134 
Puazira ALCALDE (=Alcade settle- 
MOnt)... Joc sdso us = nice 206 
PLazita DE Los Lucrros (=Lu- 
ceros settlement).........-...--- 184 
Priazita San Lorenzo (=San Lo- 
renzo settlement). ..........--- 129 
PoaLa (==Puaray).....2ic< seen 523 
Poauas (=Puaray). .. <....-..2.- 524 
PoFUAQUE (=Pojoaque).:.....-:2. 334 
PoaopQuE (=Pojoaque)...-.-.---- 334 
PoGovuatTE (=Poguate)......-.-..- 539 
PoGuaQuE (=Poguate).......---- 539 
POGUATE....2. 2 55-:0:55 ps oe eee 538 
PoaguatE (=Poguate).........- 539 
Powanti (=Poguate).........-...-. 539 
Po-HuA-GAI (=San Ildefonso)... .. 304 
PoHUAQUE (=Pojoaque)....-...-- 335 
PorHuGE (=Pho-jiu Ne hes - 200, 204 
PorHUUINGE.. ghee .- 157, 204 
PosJAKE (=sPejoaune) Sn ae 335 
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PosaANQuE (=Pojoaque).....-....- <1 )9835 
PosanquitTi (=Pojoaque).....---- 335 
PoJAUGUE (=Pojoaque)...---... 334 
Pornatt (=Poguate).............. 539 
_ PosoaGuE (=Pojoaque).........- 335 
Porosaqgue CREEK... ...2..2.... 101, 301 
POTOMMONTO Sly. uy elle oes ee 336 
PosopQuE (=Pojoaque).......--- 334 
PosJoUQuE (=Pojoaque)......... 335 
PosuaGcuE (=Pojoaque)......... 335 
PosuAQUE (=Poguate)..........- 539 
PosuaQuE (=Pojoaque)....-... 334, 335 
PoroarTe (=Poguate).....06F:2..  5389' | 
PoyvATo (=Poguate)........-...- 539 
Po-svo-GE (=San Ildefonso)... ... 304 
Po’Kwo1wsk (=San Ildefonso).... 304 
PGOLVADERA CREEEK........2.-.--. 121 
POLVADERA SETTLEMENT........- 258 
BOG Vi NUMABU..2 2... 3.228.005. 354 
P’o-NyI PA-KUEN....-- eee 170 
Po-0-Ge (=Santa Fe). ..-..-..... 459 
Poo-socE (=San —: 304 
Poquats (=Poguate)..- 539 
Po-se (=Poseuingge).........-.-- 165 
PoseGe (=Poseuingge)......-.--- 165 
PosEUINGE (=Poseuingge)......- 165 
Post Urnecr (=Poseuingge).... 165 
Mem UIN@HH sol. SS es ee 165 
PosE-UING-GE (=Poseuingge).... 165 
Posonwt (=Pojoaque).-.-..-.-..- 335 
premier VALLEY f 2... S22 5 ee 264 
PoséweE (=San Idefonso)......-.. 304 
Po-sUAN-GAI (=Pojoaque)......- 335 
ee a 407 
MRC REM Er pac hs Seber ee sae 259 
PotrERO, THE (=Potrero Viejo).. 431 
PotRERO CapulLIN (=Capulin 
Ci Ns Soutien Se a ee a 424 
Potrero CHATo (=Capulin Mesa). 424 
Porrero Curato (=Capulin Mesa) 424 
PoTRERO DE EN EL MEDIO....-.... 435 
PorTrEeRO DE LA CANADA QUEMADA 
(=Quemada Mesa)... . --..- 437 
PoTRERO DE LA CUESTA Uixiowina: 454 
POTRERO DE LAS CaSaSs........- 424 
PoTRERO DE LAS Vacas (=Vacas 
MAAyed. ote rl ed eae 416 
Porréro DE Los IpoLos (=Shkor-e 
ER PEOE Vi cnak rehire jenn ene ee 427 
Potrero DE San Micuet (=San 
Miguel Mesa).. ee 425 
PoTRERO DEL Ardare s Aue 
MOEA) tet oe ea SA 416 
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PoTRERO DEL Caputin (=Capulin 
DEON tae as Os ao eet Se tie 424 
Pormmno: LARGO diocese ee kk 427 
PoTRERO QuEMADO (=Quemada 
nea irae Rese eae a So 437 


Porrero San Micuen (=San 
Dlinwel Moss mendes S cet o..2. 425 


POTRERG VIBIO2 22508 cae Sa ve 431 
Porzua-GE (=Pojoaque).......... 335 
Poe-rz0-va (==Otow!l)s.. sgisciall. <6 271 
PovusuaQuE (=Pojoaque)......--- 335 
PovarTe (=Poguate)........-2-.. 539 
Povuave (=Poguate).....2.-..<5. 539 
PowHocGE (=San Ildefonso) .. - -- . 304 
PoxvAKI (=Pojoaque)........--.. 335 
Porm Potré) osc. ee soeset Se ehOT 
Po-zUAN-GE (=Pojoaque).......-- 335 
PozUANG-GE (=Pojoaque)...-.-.-... 335 
P’0-ZUANG-GE (=Pojoaque)....-: 335 
PozuUAQUE (=Pojoaque)........--- 334 
PRADO SETTLEMENT... .:~....--- 184 
PROJOAQUE (=Pojoaque)-...-\..-~ 334 
PRovaAte (=Poguate).........--- 539 
PRUARA (=Puatayye2c. 800s. fu. 524 
PuaLa (=Puaray)........-..----- 523 
PuAdua (=Puaray)..... ABs 523 
PusLAs (=Puaray)...3:).222 82s. 523 
PuARA (=eRuarayja okt 524 
PuarAr (=Puaray)..........5.-. 523 
WRIA ister conte. = RAE Sica 523 
PUAR-AY (=Puaray)..-2--..--2.. 524 
Puany (=Paaray). 220.320) 6 2202 523 
PURPLAS Mind 234 0b0 RAs! 257 
PUEBLITO SETTLEMENT.........-- 226 
PWERLO BEANO ds, 2/522's. See 489 
PuEBLO Casa DEL Rio -(=Caja del 

REO poe anes RE AEP, 429 
PUEBLO CoLoRApos! fs: .. 2 Yili. 488 
PUEBLO: CRERK Sc. eela teas 178, 191 
PuEBLO DE LOS LEONES DE PIE- 

DRA (=Stone Lions Pueblo)..... 418 
Punpro DE Sams se ee ase 489 
PuEBLO DE TUNQUE (=Tunque).. 511 
PUEBLO DEL ENCIERRO.........- 442 
PUEBLO DEL Pasarito (=Tshirege) 283 
PUEBLO DEL Pasaro (=Tshirege). 283 
PEBBLO LARGO. e4 eae 490 
PUEBLO OF THE Brrp (=Tshirege). 283 
PUEBLO OF THE STONE Lions.... 418 
PuEBLo PEAK.. eo Ste 
PUEBLO Qummapo ee Bataan 471 
PuEeBLO River (=Pueblo Gaal 191 
PuEBLO ViEJo (=Old Cochiti).... 432 
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Pursito ViEIO CasJA DEL RIO 
(=Oaja del Rio).::.2,552-2--88 429 
Puresto VirJo DE SANTA ANA 
(Old Santa AnayovZ ee eels 
PursLo VIEJO DEL Rito DE LOS 
FriJoLes (=Tyuonyl).-.....---- 412 
Pursto VIEJO FRIJOWITO......--. 413 
PUERCO CREDK., 959) 003 eer 538 
PuERcO CREEK (=Coyote Creek). 117 
PUERCO RIVERo eters eee 538 
Porre (=Puye)?. et eces 22S se 237 
PuJUAQUE (=Poguate).......-.. 539 
PUNAMES) ovens See ea eee 518 
Pt’nyt CuHAtya (=San Felipe 
Resa). Sv3 4o eee eee 496 
PUBAY (= Pusray) a -sccrs ere es 523 
IPGRUAT (= Puarayi)eerees coe eee 523 
PuURUAY (==Puiaray tee ee eee 524 
PusuUAQUE (=Puye) (=Pojoaque). 334 
PUYE S232 ast eee eee eee 237 


PUYE cn oe ce. oS ee eee 236, 237 


Pt-ve (=Puyé)nr eceesee sees 237 
Q’ASH-TRE-TYE (=San Felipe).... 499 
QICINZIGUA (=Giusewa).....---.. 393 
Quivina (=Quivira) > ols 2eh tee. 566 
QuBira (=Quivira).. 22... Je... 3565 
“QUEBEC OF THE SOUTHWEST’’ 

(=A coma) sheds seo eeeeereeS 544 
QuEsina (=Quivira) o. 26 0.2.5. 208 50D 
QUEESCHE (=Poguate)........... 588 


Quamana Magag= 2.7569 eee 437, 455 


QUEMADO: CANYON ::3255.254seoue 436 
QuEMADO Canyon Mesa (=Que- 

mada Mosa)..:\.: 20. eeepemees 437 
“QUERES GIBRALTAR’’(=Acoma). 544 
Quy Vina (=Quivira).. i138 25225 EROOS 
QuIA-SHI-DsHI (=Kiashita)......- 406 
QUTA2T70-QUA, A 5 id ils 396 
QUIA-Tz0-QUA (=Kiatstikwa)...... 406 
QuicinzieuA (=Giusewa)....-... 393 
Qur’-mE (=Cochiti)....0..5.92... 439 
Quintra (=Quivira)......... 566 
Quirana (=Kipanajaceteaet a 550 
QuiriBa (=Quivira)........--... 565 
QUIUIRA(==Quivira aie ee Sy 565 
QUIUIRIENS (=Quivira)..........- 565 
QUI-UMZI-QUA (=Giusewa)......-- 393 
QuIVERA (=Quivira)..........-. 566 
Quivica (=Quivira)....2. qt 566 
Qurvina (=Quivira)........--.-.. 566 
QuTVintAs ay aa hn ee ee 565 
Quivina (=Quivira): was 5 ~s-24 3. 566 
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QUIVIRANS (=Quivira): <2 7.225 
QUIVIRENSES (=Quivira).....-.- 
Qvivina (=Quivira)s: 22.722 yee 


Ramaya (=Santa Ana).......s251 
RancueEs (=Ranchos de Taos)... . 
RancHeEs DE Taos (=Ranchos de 

Taos): . loco e.eabe wae 
RancuHes or Taos (=Ranchos de 

Taos)..3...55: .s24s'ck oe eee 
RANCHITO’ ARROYOs. 255 o.-0 esas 
RANCHITO SETTLEMENT..-......--- 
RANCHITOS DEL COYOTE......--.- 
RANCHOS 4... 5.225 ee 
Rancuos (=Ranchos de Taos).... 
RaNcHos DE Francisco (=Ran- 


chos de ‘Ts08).<.2 254.5 00 eee 
RancHos DE SAN ANTONIO 
(Ranchos) ::.: 2: 225, .5eseee 
RANCHOS DE ‘LAOS... sse= eae 


Rancuos or Taos (=Ranchos de 

Taos). .. .. 0ivh. i. Bee 
RANGE OF THE VALLES (=Jemez 

Mountains). 2. <cgso eee 
RaAr-seE Kama TsE-sHu-MA (=Ha- 

a-tze), . 2. .<2tsee ea ee 
RA-tya (=Ha-a-tze)...-...- anaes 
RArye (=San Miguel Mountains) . 
REAL DE DotORES=2o.25-25eeee 
REAL DE SAN Francisco (=Golden 


Rep: River: .) 2: 2 eee 
Rep RIVER TOWN-.....ee eee 
Rep Rock: «.26:2:234:502 ee 


REGION DE Ojo CALIENTE (=Ojo 
Caliente region) ...i.<. 7eieee see 
ReGion DE TIERRA AMARILLA 
(=Tierra Amarilla region)....-- 
Resion Caputin (=Capulin re- 


REJION DE LAS TRES PIEDRAS 
(=Tres Piedras settlement) .. ..- 
RIACHURLO <2 dc 225 Ge eee 


RINCONADA.V1.6 02-0 eee 
Rio ArKANsAsS (=Arkansas River) 
Rio Bravo pEt Norte (=Rio 


Rio CHama (=Chama River)..... 
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Page 
566 
566 
565 


520 
186 


186 


186 
250 
250 
171 
312 
186 


186 


312 
186 


186 
105 


426 
426 
421 
548 


507 
458 
174 
175 
398 


166 
165 | 
112 
116 
174 
125 
355 
278 
189 
563 


288 
100 
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Page 
Rio CHAMA SETTLEMENT.......... 150 
eM ORIOQNTTO Os 2. 5. uk leak 343 
Rio CHIQUITO SETTLEMENT......- 355 
atQ? COHUPADERO......22..-..---2 386 
Rio Cotorapo (=Red River).... 174 
Rio CoLtorapvo (=Colorado River). 564 
Rio Cotorapo Curqurro (=Little 

Colorado Kiver).:...........---- 570 
Rio Coyote (=Coyote Creek). ... 117 
Rio Cunpay6é (=Medio Creek)... 377 
Rio pE CoamMa (=Chama River).. 100 
Rio DE OunDAY6 (=Medio Creek) 377 
iO DE eN Mrpro.........-.----- 368 
Rio DE EN Mepio (=Medio Creek). 377 
Rio DE JEMEz (=Jemez Creek)... 399 
Rio DE LAs GALLINAs (=Gallinas 

“CL OTOL Tas sis yal aa a 115 
Rio DE LAS TrRampas (=—Trampas 

LOS Oo ee ae 190 
HO, DE LOS FRIJOLES...........- 352 
Rio pE NaMBE (=Pojoaque Creek) 301 
Rio pE Nurestra SENORA DE GUA- 

DALUPE (Guadalupe  Can- 

VOU! See oe 2) 390 
Rio pE Prcos (=Pecos River)... 472 
Rio pE Picuris (=Pueblo Creek). 191 
Rio DE PosoaQuE (=Pojoaque 

TE LS 0 aR ae eae 301 
Rio pE San Antonio (=San An- 

UG 22 a i rea 392 
Rio pE §an Dreco (=San Diego 

OTIS ee ee oe ee 393 
Rio pE San Jost (=San Jose 

Joe. os A ee 538 
Rio pE San PEepro (=Tunque 

STL) SO a a a 504 
Rio pE Santa Fr (=Santa Fe 

ELIS A ae a a A 464 
Rio pE Taos (~Pueblo Creek)... 179 
Rio pvE TeEsuqueE (=Tesuque 

Re pe eo ieee. es. bs 386 
Rio vEL Emsupo (=Embudo 

eee ee oe es ys 190 
Rio pEL Norte (=RioGrande).. 101 
Rio DEL Ojo CALIENTE (=Ojo 

Caliente Creek) !......-25--2-2- 159 
Rio pEL PENAsco (=Pefiasco 

SEE 2) Sy a Py eee git ne ee 191 
Rio pEL PusEBLO (Pueblo 

LAE ety 0 ag ieee ean rag 179, 191 
Rio DEL Toro (=Toro Creek). ... 351 
Rro Ext Toro (=Toro Creek)... . - 351 
Rio Emsupo (=Embudo Creek).. 190 





Page 

Rio EN EL Meprio (=Rio de en 
DUCT) er ye ot oe ee kee 368 
Rio GALuinas (=Gallinas Creek). 560 
Rio Gatto (=San Jose Creek).... 538 


Rio GRANDE.....- 84, 95, 99, 100, 101, 107 
Rio GRANDE DE TAOs (Rio Grande 


Of Tagg Oreck }icots ile Sse: te 185 
Rio GRANDE DEL NortE (=Rio 
SLDTUCG) Ras eine ete eet ae 101 
Rio GRANDE OF Taos CREEK..... 185 
Rio GRANDE STATION....--.-..- 322 
Rio La Vao (=Vao Creek). .-.... 351 
‘Rio Lucia (=Penasco Creek)..... 191 
Rio Mepro (=Medio Creek)... . - 377 
Rio Nurriras (=Tierra Amarilla 
CLARET cogs ak ae A 112 
Rio Ojo CALIENTE (=Ojo Caliente 
CCU amOPRE Soo FA SLR ee. 159 
Rro Oso (=Oso Creek).......--..- 152 
Rio Oso (=Rito Oso)...-....-.-.-- 352 
Rio PANCHUELO.....-.- es Se 353, 379 
Rio Prcos (=Pecos River)....... 472 
Rio Puerco (=Coyote Creek).... 117 
Rio Puerco (=Puerco River).... 538 
Rio Satapo (=Salt Creek)... .-- 516 
Rro Sarmas (=Coyote Creek)... 117 
Rio San Jos# (=San Jose River). 538 
Rio San JUAN (=San Juan River). 560 
Rrro Canemon (=Cangilon 
CROC Ler ceo tar aes see 118 
iro: CANON ES. 5. Sa 121 
Rito Caputrn (=Capulin Creek).. 116 
Rito Cesotia (=Cebolla Creek)... 113 
Rito CEBOLiLAs (=Cebollas Creek). 176 
Riro Cnamizan (=Chamizal 
REGER ire cee ea eee oe 191 
Riro Cotorapo (=Red River)... 174 
Rito DE JEMEz (=Jemez Creek)... 399 
Rito DE LA JaRA (=Jara Creek). 405 
Rito DE La JUNTA (=Junta Creek). 196 
Rito DE LAS CEBOLLAS (=Cebollas 
Creedayetes Slat soe. cones bene 176 
Rito pE LAs Nurrias (=Nutrias 
ROPOOK eee > he inane eee ee ee 113 
Riro pE tas TrRucHAsS (=Truchas 
Creck ease ee see See ae eee e 198 
Riro pE Las Tusas (=Petaca 
Orogkcee cove eee Seer ees 158 
Riro pE Los Brazos (=Los Brazos 
CGek Wosesh Sie on ce ae eet cn 3 111 
Rito DE LOS FRIJOLES.........-- 96 
Riro DE Los FriJoLEs (=Rio de los 
WPIOL@R eine a, sates hee ee = 352 
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Page 
Rrro DE Los Frigotes (=Frijoles 
Gariyon) sd. Hee snedcian oes 410 
Rito pE Los FrigoLtes (=Frijoles 
Oreck) a. esis Veh ashes aeeet 186 
Riro pg Los Lucrros (=Lucero 
Creekyist igen ess 5. 2o Soe 179 
Rito pE San CristopaL (=San - 
CristébalGreek) 2. Aub s2 es ae 176. 
Rito pE Santa Ciara (=Santa 
Olara Creelk)2es. Sine ee ae 
Rito vr Picuris (=Pueblo Creek). 191 
Rito pE Taos (=Pueblo Creek).. 179 
Riro pe Taos (= Fernandez 
Greek). 0s scC) Ue ers Sere 185 
Rito pE TrerRA AMARILLA (=Ti- 
erra Amarilla Creek)........-- ‘ate eR 
Rito ppu BRAVO sess ch le wiatcoee 288 
Rito vEeL CxEBotta (=Cebolla 
Groek)<s.c-se.5 cedars cawesmeaeee 390 
Rito pet Oso Zarco (=Ojo Zarco 
Greek) i. 02. odo ae ee 191 
Rito DEL PENAsco (Penasco 
Creek) ..iesect aici tiene eee 191 
Rito pEL PuEBLO (Pueblo 
Greek). ....<¢ Jaan ea tere 179, 191 
Rito pet VALLEcITo (=Vallecito 
Oreck wiki. wei dc Pee Bea ee 399 
Rito EmMspupo (=~Embudo Creek). 190 
Rito FERNANDEZ (=Fernandez 
Oreels) ac) ee ke wate eee 185 
Rito FERNANDEZ DE Taos (=Fer- 
wander Crook pas sagt bcs 3 Seis 185 
Rrro Frisoues (=Frijoles Creek). 186 
Riro Lucta (=Penasco Creek).... 191 
Rito Oso CALIENTE (=Ojo Caliente i 
Crooks} sted cine ae eee 159 
Baro’ Ose duals eager eee 352 
Rito Oso (=Oso Creek).........-. 152 
Riro Petaca (~Petaca Creek)... 158 
Rrro Pian (=E]l Rito Plain)..... 148 
Rito PoLVapERAevaraaos ae ee 121 
Rito SERVILLETA (=Petaca Creek) 158 
Rito SETTLEMENT (=El Rito set- 
flement). pogo eee 143 
Riro Sita RA oil ce ae ‘el20 
Rito VauteciITo (=Vallecito 
Greek... frase ae aor oe 158 
RITOAY B80 s. eee ete ee ee 120 
RomAn MOUNTAIN: 26:54-00.-+.++ 128 
RosaRIO SETTLEMENT.....-.....-- 494 
Rounp Mesa (=Black Mesa)..... 293 
Rounp Mountain (=Black Mesa) 293 
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Page 
Sacoma (=Jacona)............---- 330 
Sacona (=Jacona)............-.- 330 
Sacrep Fire Mountain (=Black 
Mega \e oS. eactsn ss 2s ee 293, 297 
Saauna (=Laguna Pueblo)....... 541. 
Sar’-a-Kwa (==Sia).... 5.026 9ge oem 517 
Saf BEHOGHAN (=San Felipe).... 504 
SalnuGE (=Si-jiu Uing-ge)....... 200 
St. Awa (=Santa Ana)........-..- 521 
St. BaRTHOLOMEW (=Cochiti).... 440 
St. CLara (=Santa Clara) ........ 2.) ieee 
Sr. Dries (=Sandia)...-.--. pete 527 
St Domineo (=Santo Domingo)... 449 
Saint Dominco (=Santo Do- 
WINGO) adie pon oad 449 
St. Estevan (=Acoma).......--- 545 


St Estevan Acoma (=Acoma). 543, 544 


St. EstevAN QuERES (=Acoma). 544 
Sr. Francis (=Nambé Pueblo)... 360 
St Hreronrmo (=Taos).......---. 182 
SAINT-J EAN DE CHEVALIERS (=San 

JUS) 422 +4 a dts mie cia ean 213 
St Jnnomm (='Taos),....eceeeee 182 
St JERONIMO (=Taos)..--..--...- 182 
Sr. Jouns (=San Juan). .....6--- 213- 
St Josrr (=Patoqua). 222: sone 398 
St. JoserH (=Patoqua). ........- 398 
St. LAWRENCE (=Picuris)........ 193 
St Lazarus (=San Lazaro)....... 491 
St. Marco (=San Marcos).......- 551 
St Marra (=Galisteo Puebloruin). 482 
Saint Perer’s DoME.-jo2e.ceee 427 
St. Pururp (=San Felipe)........ 499 
Sr. Pururpre (=San Felipe). .-... 499 
Sr. Pures (=San Felipe)....... 499 
St. Partie (=San Felipe). ..... 499 
Sr. Poitiers (=San Felipe)..... 499 
‘Sar’-o-KwA (=Sia).......-.....-- 517 
S4-s10 UING-GE.....-.-.---.----- 200 
SA-KE-yu (=Tsankawi).........-. 274 
Sa’Kona (=Jacona)....s:oueaenee 330 
Sauapo CREEK (=Salt Creek).... 516 
SALINAS CREEK (=Coyote Creek). 117 
Sauinas Lakes or Disrrict...... 535 
SaLineEs (=Salinas)............ 535, 536 
SALINEs oF THE Manzano (=Sali- 

TAS) 4, in ska s 5,- + s Re 535 
Sant. GRESK.)..... uease ee 516 
Satt LaGuNnEs oF THE MANZANO 

(=Salinas)... /.2.25.+, >see 535 
Sart LAKES OF THE Manzano 

{(==Salinas). «.. 2. wept eee 535 
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Page 
Sart Marsues (=Salinas)....... 535 
Satro pe Agua pE NAmBE 
(==Nambo Falls)......--.--..-- 346 
Satto pE Agua DEL Rito DE Los 
Frio.es (=Frijoles Waterfall)... 412 
SAM-NA-F (=Picuris).....-.------ 192 
SAM-WAW (=Picuris)........----- 192 
San AGusTIN DEL ISLETA 
I 8 ee 529, 530 
San AutpEFonso (=San I[lde- 
oe oo nas tin Sl eo 305 
San Antonio Canyon (=San An- 
HE SOA ee eae 392 
San ANTONIO OREEK....-.-....- 392 


San ANTONIO DE LA ISLETA 
BGI) fora ea oe cen ne yo 529, 5380 


San Antonio MounrtvaIN......-- 560 
San Antonio Peak (=San An- 
tonio Mountain). ........------ 560 


BANSANTONIO. PRAK...-....--.-- 44 


San ANTONIO SPRINGS.......-.--- 407 
San ANTONIO VALLEY....-....-- 391 
San AvaG@usTIN DE LA ISLETA 

(= ieleta)..........-....-----. 529, 520 
San <AvceusTIN DEL ISLETA 

OUR oe chou as-- <-> --00-- O29, 630 
San BartToLoME (—Puaray)...-.--- 524 
San Bartotomeo (=Cochiti)..... 440 
SAn Brrad (=San Juan River).... 560 
San Buena VENTURA DE CocHITA 

OPCML ig Mien ece apts s+ - » 440 
San BuEnA VENTURA DE COCHITI 

2 Oe eae 439, 440 
San BuENAVENTURA (=Cochiti).. 440 


San BUENAVENTURA DE COcHITI 
Pee aio oes ak c------ 439, 440 


San CAzaro (=San Lazaro).....- 491 
S. CuristovaL (=San Cristébal).. 486 
San Curist6vaL (=San Cristdbal). 486 
Ma “OBISTOBAL.........--- 260, 487, 488 
San CrisTOBAL =(TsawArii?)..... 254 
San Crist6BpaL ARROYO.....-...-- 485 
San CRISTOBAL CREEK... .-....- 176 
San Crist6BaLt MountTaln.....-- 174 
San CRISTOBAL SETTLEMENT.....- 176 
San CrisToBeL (=San Cristébal).. 486 
San Cristororo (=San Cristébal). 486 
San Cristovat (=San Cristébal).. 486 
San Orist6vaL (=San Cristébal).. 486 
§ Diaz (=Sandia).......-...-.- ee 
San-Draz (=Sandia)........-....- 527 
San Dreco (=Giusewa)......---- 394 
S..reGo (=Tesuque)...........- 388 
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Page 
S. Dindo: (=-Guisewa)..... esp: 394 
San Dreco CANYON. ..-..----.--- 393 
San Dreco pE JAMES (=Guisewa). 394 
San Dieco pEJEmMES (=Giusewa). 344 
San Disco pEJEMEz (=Giusewa). 394 
San Draco DE Los EMEX (=Giu- 

RENTERS Sea Soo See Setse reeves 394 
San DreGo DE Los HemEs (=Giu- 

RSME SNe fies SG2 ae Stils ais doe 394 
San Diego DE Los TEemEs (=Giu- 

ete 8, AR Coe ON © ae ene a 394 
San Disco DE TresuqueE (=Tesu- 

EP ee cee ie See ae 387, 388 
San Dreco sprincs (=Jemez 

Prisms eee ere aS the 394 
Sims (= Sandigl o.oo. cee a 526 
San Dominean (=Santo Domin- 

pa) Bers SS aA eee CET Wee 449 
San Domineo (=Santo Domingo). 449 
S. Dominco DE Xacomo (=Ja- 

OTR ari ie te alla dn 330 
S. Dominco DE Xacoms (=Ja- 

ROMA) a en a Set Aor aut p ae g 330 
S. Dominco DE Xacona (=Ja- 

COTA) iat oo ais ty hs sive m miniia ants 330 
San EstEBAN DE ACOMA 

GE COME aig Ses aula inrtie aos 543, 545 
San EstEBAN DE ASOMA 

(CSA) 1} ie ee eee 543, 545 
San Estevan (=Acoma)....-.... 544 
San Estevan DE AcOMA 

re NV COTE Fa cals dheltcn as po i nw Shoes 543 
S. Estevan DE Acoma (=Acoma). 544 
S. Estevavu pe Acama (=Aco- 

RCI OS Sw as I al Ne ae 548, 545 
San Fetere (=San Felipe). -.-..-.- 500 
S. Fete (=San Felipe). .......-.. 499 
S. Feu pe Curres (=San Fe- 

dipie Ro att Savas EE asi eee es 499 
SANE EH NLP W222 S23 o7a< Stes 2. 498, 499, 500 
S. Ferre (=San Felipe)-......-... 499 
S. FeLirr DE CurrREz (=San Fe- 

BDO) i ous etc ee sacs eee Baw R 500 
San Ferree pe Keres (=San 

PUOLIDOY 20 ara nese 5 nip Sig 2/aip dees « we 499 
San Ferre DE QuEeres (=San 

BQ) . <q cv cespirtan ss smietep 500 
San Fetrre Mesa.......-.... 496, 497 
San Feuer Pursro............ 495 
San Feurpo (=San Felipe).. -.-.--- 500 
San Feurpre (=San Felipe)..-.-. 499 
San Feuer (=San Felipe)... --- 500 
San Fiuipt (=San Felipe)......-- 500 
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Page 
San Francisco (=Golden settle- 
WONG) bos eee wen ee eee ee 507 
San Francisco (=Nambé Pueblo) 360 
San Francisco DE NAMBE 
(=Nambé Pueblo)... 22.0% 359, 360 
San FRANcIScO DE SANDIA (=San- 
is |i yee ae ee een 526, 527 
San Francisco NAMBE (=Nambé 
Pueblo) Js. .ctas oa eke eee 358, 360 
San Francisco Mountarns, ARIz. 88 
San Francisco Mountains 
(=Golden Mountains). . 506 
San FRANcISscO Pisictes ee 
JOaQuG).. Cau ou ee eeceweee 334 
San GABRIEL (=Chamita)......-.- 148 
San GABRIEL (=Yuqueyunque).. 228 
San GABRIEL DE CHAMITA 
(=Chamita)sterd oo. ae 148 
San GABRIEL DEL YUNQUE 
(== Chamilia): ceed es ee ree 148 
SAN GABRIEL DEL YUNQUE (= Yu- 
QueyUNnGUG ji tenes. eee eee 227 
San GERONIMO DE Los TaHOS 
("Tunes A Se ee 182 
SAN GERONIMO DE Los Taos 
(se Tang) Joo. uke ian cee eens 182 
S. GERONIMO DE LOS Taos (=Taos) 182 
SAN GERONIMO DE Taos (=Taos). 182 
San GERONIMO THaos (=Taos)... 182 
San GERONYMO DE Los THAOS 
(as Tadeo sc) 0ha eee eee 182 
S. HrzRonyMo (=Taos).........-- 182 
S. Tnaw (San Juan). 222) 2. eee. 213 
San It pE Conso (=San Ilde- 
fons) 3: <i. 305 
S. Inprronse (=San Ildefonso)... 305 
San Itperonsra (=San_ Ilde- . 
fons) a Pa A ete 305 


San ItpEFonso.. 11, 37, 95, 101, 102, 305 


S. InpEFronso (=San Ildefonso)... 305 
San ItpEronso Mesa (=Black 
Mosay 3. See Oe eas 293 
San InpEFonzo (=San Ildefonso). 305 
San ItpEPHoNso (=San_ IIde- 
Longe | Aig shred ore eee oO eeess 305 
San Ineronso (=San Ildefonso)... 305 
S. loserno (=Patoqua)......-..- 398 
San IsmDRO SETTLEMENT......--.. 516 
S. Jean (=San Juan).. ned 213 
S. JEROME DE LOS Taos ‘= Taos): 182 
S. JERONIMO DE Toas (=Taos) -- 182 
San JupEFOoNSO (=San Ildefonso). 305 
S. JoANNE (=San Juan).......--- 213 
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Page 
S. Joun (=San Juan). ......---0. 213 
DANS JOS Heese Lasers cer eee 129, 230 
San Jose (=Amoxunqua).......- 396 
San Jost (=Laguna Pueblo)..... 541 
San Jost CREBK- 22. + So oheieee 538 
San Jost pE CHama (=SanJosé).. 230 
San JosE DE LA Laguna (=La- 
gund Pueblo) 27.2.2. esc 541 
San JosE DES CHAMA SETTLEMENT 
(==San Jos€)...2: a. > eee - 230 
SAn Jose Rivee..3.2.5-, see eee 538 
SAN JOSE SETTLEMENT........-.- 538 
S. Joser (=Patoqua)...-....--.-- 397 
San JoseF DE tA Laguna (=La- 
guna Pueblo)... 5.20 eet ee 541 
S. Josero (=Patoqua)....-.ceeece 398 
San JOSEPH DE JEMEZ (=Patoqua) 398 
San JOSEPH DE LOS JEMEZ 
(=Amoxungua)..- 7. en eee 396 
San JUAN......-. 37, 95, 213, 214, 215, 552 
San Juan (=Astialakw4) -......-. 397 
San JUAN DE CABALENOS (=San 
PUAN). oo. ai ne ok ee 213 
San JUAN DE LOS CABALLEROS 
(=San Juan)...... --5 see 212, 213 
San JUAN DE LOS CABELLEROS 
(=San Juan). -.... cane 213 
SAN JUAN PUEBLO .. 22 codes tov Olden 
SAN JUAN RIVER... --22- cee oeoee 560 
SAN JUANEROS (=San Juan).....- 213 
San JUANERS (=San Juan)...-... 213 
San Lasaro (=San Lazaro)...... 491 
San LAzARO. ....2.. 290 eerie 260 
SAN LAZARO....-.. 2... eee 491 
San Lazaro (=San Lazaro)....-- 491 
§. Lazaro (=San Lazaro)........ 491 
San Lazaro PUEBLO RUIN....... 492 
8. Lorenzo (=Picuris} 22 eeeee 193 
San Lorenzo DE TEzuquti (=Te- 
BUQUE) ~ 2c. ves ons ne 387, 388 
San LoRENZO DE LOS PECURIES 
(=Picuria)! Ct...) eee res 193 
San LorENzO DE Los PIcURIES 
(=Picuris).... 2.2... see eee 193. 
S. Lorenzo DE Los PICURIES 
(=Picuris)--. .. 2. eee 193 
San Lorenzo pe PEcuriEs (=Pi- 
CUTIS) Oo) 9. = eee 193 
San Lorenzo pE Picurres (=Pi- 
Curis)... 229i epee 193 
S. Lorenzo vE Picurres (=Pi- 
Clrig) 525. oe eo ee 193 
San LORENZO SETTLEMENT....... 129 
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Page 
San Lorenzo Tesuqui (=Tesu- 
Ob ous ai 388 
San Lorenzo Tezuqui (=Tesu- 
DG ok Bol <i eae een Se , 387 
San Lucas (=Galisteo Pueblo 
Paterno ks POR ITIE 482 
pe tteoy ALLWY oc. SS 564 
Pew MARCOS... 2-00 0.0. . Oa 
San MArcos (=San Marcos)..---- 551 
San Marcos Pursio GRANT.... 552 
p. MARK (=San Marcos). ....-:-- 551 
San Miauen (=Tajique).....-..-- 533 
San Miaue (=Ha-a-tze)....-. . 426, 427 
SAN Migurt Musa. ...........-- 425 
San Miauet Mounrarns.....---- 421 
San Miauet TasiquE (=Tajique). 533 
San Mieuet Taxique (=Tajique). 533 
pre ADI Sete ck elec ee 508 
San Pepro (=San Pablo) A a ee 508 
San PEpRo (=Acoma).. +..------ 545 
San Pepro (=Tunque Arroyo)... 504 
San Prepro Arroyo (=Tunque 
CES (0 Spee ia ao 504 
San PeprRo pE Cuama (=Chama). 148 
San PEDRO DEL CucHILLO (=San 
Sh pe a a 508 
San Pepro Mounrains.......-- 507 
San Pepro Mountains (=Golden 
Mieumieine) 220... ....-2.22..---- 506 
San Prepro Rance (=Golden | 
Momneiims) F322 22 eke. - 506 
SAN PEDRO SETTLEMENT ....-. 252, 508 
San Pues (San Felipe)....... 499 
S. Poets (=San Felipe)....... 499 
Sn Puree (=San Felipe)... -.. 499 
San PHELIPPE (=San Felipe).....° 499 
SN. PHILIP DE QUERES (=San 
OE hee ee a 499 
San Puiprere (=San Felipe): Sighs 499 
San Purturpre (—San Felipe). - 499 
San YLDEFONSO (=San Ildefonso). 305 
San YLDEFONZO (=San Ildefonso). 305 
San Ysrmpro Mountains (=San 
Pedro Mountains)..........--. 507 
SAMNDNA (=Sandia).....-....---. 527 
DANDIACCAN VON. SM... S2i eS. 279 
Sanpia CHAIN (=Sandia Moun- 
VS Re SE aS ee cota 514 
SanprA MountTaln.....-.--: 44,513, 514 
Pra WAKE eons ssectaes ok 515 
SANDIA, THE (=Sandia Mountains). 514 
SANDILLA (=Sandia).../.....2.-. 527 
SANGRE DE CRISTO..........---.- 105 
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Page 
Sant ANTONIO DE Papua (=Pua- 

I an eae Ee 524 
Sant BuENAVENTURA (=Picuris). 193 
Sant CuripsTtoBaL (=San Cristd- 

Pl eee oy Cae ay ee ee 486 
Sant CuristoBaL (=San Cristd- 

DeLee Can tee wed Se Dh ee 486 
Sant Francisco bE Los Espa- 

NOLES (= Yuqueyunque) .....-.. 221 
SANT GABRIEL (=Yuqueyunque). 228 
SANT GABRIELE (~Yuqueyunque) 228 
Sant InEronso (=San Ildefonso). 305 
Sant JOAN (=San Juan) Se ote Ee 213 
Sant JOAN Batista (=San Juan). 213 
Sant MiauEt (=Taos).....-.---- 182 
Sant PrEpRO y Sant PaBLo 

geet ae deg Aes 9 ee ee 519 
Sant PuHeire (=San Felipe)...-.. 499 
Sant PuiLePe (=San Felipe)..... 499 
Sant Xpovat (=San Cristébal)... 486 
Sant Xupau (=San Cristébal).... 486 
Sant YLDEFONSO (=San _ Ilde- 

EOMAG) oe <2 Soe See Oui tie Peet 305 
Seaee SANA eet ee eek reel 520 
Santa ANA (=Galisteo Pueblo 

FULD) ae ate te ee ot 482 
pra. Awa (=Santa Ana).i.. Ji) 222. 521 

| $t4 Awa (=Santa Ana)..........- 521 
Santa Ana Mesa (=San Felipe 

Mega a tnctr se sae ace tee Seekers 496 
Santa ANNA (=Santa Ana). .-... 521 
S. Anna (=Santa Ana)........... 521 
Santa BARBARA SETTLEMENT. ... 196 
SANTA CLARA 2.2 2282-4 - 37, 95, 101, 242 
St4 Crars (=Santa Clara)........ 242 
S. CLARA (==Santa Clara)s!-.. 5.22 242 
Santa CLaRA CANYON......-...-. 247 
Santa CLARA OREEK.....- . 101, 128, 234 
Santa Crara Mountains (=Jemez 

oun faite: soe ASP oot Se. 106 
SANTA CLARA PBHAK......--..2.. 44, 233 
Santa CLarA PeaK (=Bald Moun- 

TUM pe eee see eh eee easnades id 125 
SANTA CLARA PUEBLO .....-.-- 11, 106 
Santa Cruz (=The Boom)....... 441 
Santa Cruz CREEK. ...--- 101, 233, 251 
SanTA CRUZ DE GALISTEO (—Galis- 

teo Pueblo ruin)......-- 482 
STA: CRUZ DE Ciaeeae pe Galistas 

Puenio-rum)s+3.60 SPT: 482 
SANTA CRUZ SETTLEMENT........- 252 
Santa Dominca (=Santo Do- 

MUU esas ey ce ee stew oo lee sae ee 449 
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Santa Dominco (=Santo Do- 
MORO). rks oe deans Sere een 449 
SAIN TA RU aos ie pee 461 
Santa Fr Baipy (=Baldy Peak). 347 
Sanwa’ Pw Oper wesc eee ee 464 
Santa Fr MowuntTaIns...------ 102, 104 
Sanna, We) PLA: 2 ysee. sae 104 
Santa Fr Rance (=Santa Fe 
Mountains) icige te tenance eens oe 104 
Santa Fr Rance (=Santa Fe 
Mountaing eudebs. f3eee5 ae ege 104 
S™m4- Marra (=Galisteo Pueblo 
Pith). Si as alee al neta eee 482 
Santa Maria DEGALISTEO(=Galis- 
too Puoblo: mine mee pk eek 482 
S™- Mario (=Galisteo Pueblo 
ein) 72 eee. ee eee ee 482 
Santa Rosa CHAPEL.......-...-- 130 
Santa Rosa VALLEY.......... 22: 264 
Santana (=Santa Ana)........-- 521 
SantTraco (=Pecos)...-.-..-.----- 477 
SANTTAGO (== PuaTray)o<ctsscee =e 524 
Santo Deminco (=Santo Do- 
WINGO) <i. ala eed es eee 449 
HAwro (DOMINGO, bse sea 451 
Sto. Dominco (=Santo Domingo). 449 
Sto. Domingo DE Cocuiti (=Santo 
Domingo}: 222. 3. ceee eee 449 
Sro. Dominco dE CuEvas (=Santo 
Pomingo): eg teee ges ee ee eee 449 
Santo Dominco PUEBLO.....- . 483, 495 
Sayre: Neto: ce hee ae 260 
Santo TomAs DE ABrquit (=Abi- 
Qui). 22053 Vk ee ee ee 136 
SANTUARIO DE LOS LEONES DE 
Prepra (=Stone Lions Shrine)... 418 
SantuaRio MountTAINS.......-..- 355 
SANTUARIO SETTLEMENT.......--- 343 
Saupra(seSandia)s oss ee se 527 
Savaquarwh (=-Sia)i = ope heekee 517 
SROO MA BRO VO 22. tse ae en ee 258 
Seco CREEK (=Arroyo Seco 
Greek))\2Use's geasbkesaeeeawees 178 
BROO TOWN ka Leeee ret ier 178° 
Seauna (=Laguna Pueblo)....... 541 
Sempo-ap-t (=Valverde)....-...- 554 
Sem-po-ap-r (=Valverde)......... 554 
Sempoaro (=Valverde). ....-.--- 504 
DENDIA (=Sandia)i fee ccd waieen 526 
Sr-pAé-ud (=Sepawi).....----.-.- 144 
Sepave (=Sepawi).......--....-. 144 
SE-PA-UE (=Sepawi)........-.--- 144 
BEA WESE So se eee eae cen 
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SERVILLETA CREEK (=Petaca 
Creek).inc+ 2 3. 30 eso 158 
SUR VILLETAY TO WIN = ys ee ee 173 
SERVILLETA /VIETA 2. ode Jeeee eee 173 
SOTO WAS Lins | wernt ea eee 407 
SE-To-Qua (=Setokwa)......---- 407 
Sut (=Pueblo de Shé).......... 489 
SHEE-AH-WHIB-BAHK (=Isleta)... 528 
SHEE-AH-WHIB-BAK (=Isleta)..... 528 
SHEE-E-HUIB-BAC (=Isleta)....--- 528 
SHEE-EH-WHiB-BAK (=Isleta)..... 528 
SHEE-E-wurp-BAK (=Isleta).....- - 528 
Sur-ap’-a-er (=Santa Clara).....- - 241 
SHIEWHiBAK (=Isleta)..........-- 528 
SHI-PA-PU.si0-cs ne) -iniae tye 568 
SHI-PAPU-LIMA 3. ..4-s23)0 4 568 
SHI-PA-PUYNAd J..25 e-ksee ee 568 
Sup Rock...) 5...:22- =p 566 
Suxo-re Ka-UAsH. -.5-5: eee 427 
Suxor-m KA WASH. cic ase 427 
Suu Finne (=Shu-finné)......... 235 
SHUFINNE (=Shu-finné).........- 235 
SHUFINNE (=Shu-finné).......... 235 
SHU-FINNE, . 02s. Jom 3 oe ee 235 
SHYE-UI-BEG (=Isleta) .....-..... 528 
SHYU-MO_2 2 2. ¢. (oc: 2 eee 324 
Suyu-mMo (=Buckman Mesa)...... 323 
Sta. ie. Jie ae ee 517, 518, 519 
Stay (=Sia) 2.02... 224.7. 517 
SIERRA BLANCA... Sic. Jee 564 
SrerRA Costitia (=Costilla Moun- 
tains) 15... ..+e~ beeen 559 
SIERRA, CREEK. ..4\4.'9- 3450s 120 
SreRRA CULEBRA (=Culebra Moun- 
tains). 2... 2202205 Jee 559 
SrerRA DE Asiquru (=Abiquiu 
Mountaing).: s.20¢<-5/: ee eee 129 
SIERRA DE CARNUE (=San Pedro 
Mountains) ...02:4'22n Soa eee 507 
SIERRA DE Cocuitr (=Cochiti 
Mountains)...)252: ses eee 409 
SrerRA DE Dotores (Ortiz 
Mountains). ....2: +2659 Shee 505 
SIERRA DE JEMEZ (=Mount Re- | 
dondo}..2.. .:+.+ 422) eee 392 
SIERRA DE JEMEZ (=Jara Moun- 
tain)..25<%. 4.) die, eee 105 
SIERRA DE LA BOLSA.........- 407, 456 
SIERRA DE LA JARA (=Mount Re- 
dondo)-s.4 4. 33.3 o ee 392 
SIERRA DE LA PALISADA.......-- 408 
SIERRA DE LA TRucHA (=Truchas 
Mountain)..: 2: 2r2 ahha ke aes 340 
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SIERRA DE LAs TrucHAs (=Tru- 
ie mouditain)........0.. 0.22... 
SIERRA DE LOS Brazos (=Los 
Brazos Peak(s))............5...- 
SIERRA DE Los LapRronsEs (=La- 
drones Mountains).......-....-. 
SIERRA DE Los Mansos (=Man- 
zano Mountains).......... 
SIERRA DE LOS Mansos (= Sandia 


Sree ieee) 222s. oS 
STERRA DE LOS OrtiIzEs (=Ortiz 
(eel ec al en ee 
SIERRA DE LOS VALLES (=Jemez 
og ee ee 
SIERRA DE NamBe (=Nambé 
merdmeuane)....-...-<---02-2.. 
SreRRA DE PicurIES (=Picu- 
Seer ie. a Boe ke an 
SIERRA DE Picuris (=Picuris 
TCT) a ae 
SIERRA DE PuarRay (=Sandia 
MR ete a ee ee 
SIERRA DE San _ FRANCISCO 


(=Golden Mountains)........... 
SERRA DE San Isipro (=San Pe- 


dro Mountains): ......-.....-..- 
SIERRA DE San Mateo (=Mount 
Rane SS ce ae b eat ea 
SreRRA DE San MiaueL (=San 
Miguel Mountains). -:........-.. 


SreRRA DE SAN PEDRO (=Golden 
eg JOE ee eee 
SrerRA DE SANnDIA (=Sandia Moun- 


SreRRA DE Santa FE (=Santa Fe 
Reem oe eS 
Sierra DE Santa FE (=Santa Fe 
SCT 9 i el ate areal aa an 
SrerrRA DE Taos (=Taos Moun- 
Ee ee ete he 
SrpRRA DE ToLEpo (=Toledo 
ESN ae et a Miaka ee el 
SIERRA DEL Manzano (=Manzano 
MRIRIMATSIE). cae cst poe ct, 
SreRRA DEL NaciMIento (=Naci- 
miento Mountains)............- 
SreRRA DEL Rito (=El Rito Moun- 
OE Song eros cee eee 
SrzRRA DEL Rito CoLtorapo (=El 
mito Mountains) - 2.20.02... 
SrerrA DEL TuEeRTO (=Golden 
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340 


Ti 


547 


531 


514 


505 


106 


353 


195 


194 


514 


506 


507 


546 


421 


506 


514 
355 


105 


105 


175 


408 


531 


390 


141 


141 
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SIERRA DEL VALLE (=Jemez Moun- 
IGN Sela seme cs eee ye 106 
SrerRA MaGpELena (=Magdalena 
RIVMMIANS oot veto ee 562 
SrerrRA Mora (=Mora Mountains). 350 
SreRRA Nacrmrento (=Nacimi- 
ento Mountains): 22.0.0... 0S. 390 
SreRRA Nevapa (=Santa Fe 
LITE OL VSR OS al a i cae eg 105 
Srerra Ortiz (=Ortiz Mountains). 505 
SrerRA TrucHas  (=Truchas 
BOM aUtN eo lee ae ac 340 
SIERRE DE TEcOLOTE (=Tecolote 
YIU IE) i a a ae oe a 555 
SIKOUA (=Peeos)......-....-..-- 476 
BikWy" (== Pecos)... -:-.---0.-- 473 
SIKU YEN (=Pecoda).- 01... S 473 
1 Et i Et i le ea ae ce soa 446 
SIERRAR ROE octane cote c. Ae 446 
RETO SEP Jone nw else le Oo 518 
Se Cs) a 518 
SINVESTRE TOWN... ...-..2.2.-..- 120 
Sipapu (=Ci-bo-be).........-... 568 
SirsimE (~Laguna Pueblo)... ... 540 
Siwnipa (=Isleta).-............. 529 
A SE ra aie ele 518 
PUR CO MIRLY Ohta asc vg es a te 446 
DOD ALAM. PEE fc ence na 393 
RODASBPEINGS.. 0. 25-2 35- cess ot 168 
SORA SETTLEMENT..-.........-..- 196 
Sours Laxe (=Stinking Lake)... 110 
South Mountain (=San Pedro 
Moieteinay 2 so. ee ea eee 507 
Soutn Sanpra Mountaln......-. 515 
SpanisH - AMERICAN NORMAL 
SAVER gah be ee ee eS 143 
Spi-natT (=Mount Taylor)........- 546 
Soe 2 ak by Wah tre ees ee ae 356 
SReWAnT TARE: 2. seeklgeee soe 356 
MIN KING LARE. 23 2326 sere eues 108, 110 
SrinkInG LAKE CREEK........... 110 
Stone Lions, THE (=Stone Lions 
ite tec) Reagan Pek see ae Ri ate 418 
Stone Lions or PoTRERO DE LOS 
TOMAR ee te a 428 
Stone Lions PuEBLO............ 418 
Stone Lions SHRINE........-- 418, 428 
OO Sr ACOA i520 a Voces oo a0 wwe 543 
SuCw (22 POCHS) - (ates at war aa. 6 476 
SULPFUR SPRING.....-..--....--- 186 
SULPHUR SPRINGS..........-...-. 391 
Sunpra (=Sandia). - 527 
SUNMOUNT MounTaIN” Tee Nagel 
MIQURUA es 2 ees eee tak Se 553 
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Page 
Tapia (=Quivita)..-<:.--42-.2-> - 068 
ABA. (=Qulyiraye vane. et ks 565, 566 
Tapred, (=Quivira):..scessa ee. Oe 
TABLE MOUNTAIN. 7 os tran eceey 189 
ACOS. (=='Pa0s) e922, see. este 182 
TariQuE (=Tajique), ...- oss.) .0o8 
Taauqun (=Tajique)... 2.2.20, 533 
TAGE-UINGGE (=Galisteo Pueblo 
re tah IE aed OSE! Fa 481 
T’a-ce Urna-ce (=Galisteo Pu- 
DLO sha woe ee ae 481 
TA-GE-UING-GE (=Galisteo Pueblo 
YUU cian? oe cca eee 481 
TAGE-UNGE (=Galisteo Pueblo. 
PUM og aot Pee IR) Ey 481 
TAGEWINGE (=Galisteo Pueblo 
TUL 25 athe oe oo eee eee 481 
‘TAGIOUE (=7Talique).. .'...-soede wae 
Taauna (=Laguna Pueblo)......- 541 
2 ANOS {27 408) .c arg see eee 182 
Tar-ea-TaH {=Taos)...:----+---.+ 180 
SAUNAMU (==Taos). 22252. boc 180 
Tai-1z0-Gal (=Tesuque)......--.. 387 
TA-ron (=Ieleta).....-..2-; 424-6 528 
AATIQUB wns sake oes: eines 533 
Ta-JI-QUE (=Tajique)...-...--.-- 533 
TASNOQUE ARROYO. s.o-c2¢ ecomace 554 
TAJIQUE SETTLEMENT. ....--...-- 546 
PAICHE: (==! LR0G) co See okies aes 18] 
Tatamond (=Ranchos de Taos)... 186 
T’A’LaAMUNA (=Ranchos de Taos). 185 
TAmMarya (=Santa Ana)......-...- 520 
TAmasa (=Santa Ana)........... 521 
TAMAJZME (=Santa Ana)........ -) 520 
Tamaya (=Santa Ana)o..2:.2.. +. 520 
Tamavdé (=Santa Ana)....----.4-% 520 
Ta-mMA-yA (=Santa Ana). ........ 520 
Pamus.(=Jemez).....-.i2-1¢ 20m, 403 
Ta-mi-Ta (=Comitre).....¢.....2.) 495 
TAMos (= Pecos}... 2i4...022ee ae 473 
Tamy (=Santa Anayiis Jaty. Ae 520 
Tamya (=Santa Ana) 2s. 27292. 520 
TAaNAGE (=Galisteo Puebloruin).. 481 
Tan-a-yA (=Old Santa Ana)...... 516 
Tan-s-ya (=Santa Ana).........- 520 
TAN-GE-WIN-GE (=Galisteo Pueblo 
PUR Ah ee ee ete eae 481 
LANOE (== POENB) "12 canis Ae e.ce ce ae 473 
Tao (=Taos)...-.- bxd fede mee ee 182 
"TAOROS (== TRB). o.oo eke einen oe 
"FAQs 4 War aie eevee oe et 11, 182, 185 
Taos Canyon (=Fernandez Can- 
VOUL) che vies ad bg ha Gece pete 185 
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Taos CrEEK (=Pueblo Creek).... 178 
Taos CREEK (=Fernandez Creek). 185 
2408 MounTAINS... ol «sce uae 175 
LAOS PAGS.(¢ 2 02.0/t o See eee 185 
TAOS: PEAR. 7... doe 184 
Taos RANGS.. ... cee 105 
Taos Ranesr (=Taos Mountains). 175 
TAOsANsS (=Taos)..-.--- tae 182 
Ts0sas) (= "Ta0s)....20-582-a4 eee 182 
TaosEs (='Ta0s).......08- sa ageene 182 
Taosiy (=Ta0s)......<<¢s- sea 182 
Taosia (Taos). ..2-.--45 ae 182 
Taosrres (Taos). ...5--22.-8 erage ees Bes 
TLAosy (= 'Tao@). 3. .~2t-. ee Ene YH 182 
PR APU ind 26:2 ue Soe ae ee 459 
TASH-KA-TZE.....2..5.06 «2 442 
TA-tstir-MA’ (=Tesuque).....--- 388 
Ta-1TzE (=San Marcos): --/5-22een 5d1 
Ta-ul (= Taos)... .2- 003.80 - =e 
Ts-oTe (=Taos)...2.. .. eee 181 
Tavira (=Quivira):. .<..se: see ae 
Ta’-wi-a1 (=Santo Domingo)... .. 448 
Ta-wi’-ai (=Santo Domingo)... .- 448 
Ta, Woun (Taos)... 2-22. ate 182 
TAXE (= /'308)...> ce acc saree 181 
TAXIQuE (=Tajique)...2--0 5-458 533 
TAYBERON (=Taos)..-.-.--.----- 183 
TayLoR Peak (=Mount Taylor)... 546 
TAvupse,(=Isleta),.....- s.peeeeee o aechaeas 
TAyun (=Isleta). . .......-.20-2- 528 
TcrE wApiei (=Tsawérii).....-... 253 
TcEEWAGE (=Tsawé4ril). ....--... _ 253 
TcEWaAbDt (=Tsawaéril). 72 peeeee 254 
TCHI-HA-HUI-PAH (=Isleta)........ 528 
TCHI’KUGIENAD (=Cabezon Mesa). 546 
TcHIREGE (=Tshirege).......-... 282 
TECOLOTE MOUNTAINS. .....-.--- 505 
TEEUINGE (=Te-e-uing-ge).....-- 154 
TEEUINGE (=Te-e-uing-ge) ......- 154 
TEEUINGE (=Te-e-uing-ge) ....-.. 154 
TE-E-UING-GE...:-.--..-4+-2--- 102) 1D4 
TEGatT-HA (=Ta0s). 22.322 yoeeeee 180 
TEGIQUE (=Tajique)....--.--...))) Bos 
Tagua (=Tewa).. 2.>.450ee eee 570 
TEGUAYO......-..-+.-=297) ee 
TEHAUIPING (=Te-je Uing-ge O-ui- . 
ping)...-.--.+ +. 69s 337 
TEHUA (=Tewa). <2 ..+2.0eld kee 570 
Tyas (=Taos).---.- -- idle 2 a 183 
Tr-JE UING-GE O-UI-PING...--...- 337 
TEIoN ARROYO....... os9eheeee 510 
TEJON SETTLEMENT ss. 522% -- 42464 511 
Teyos (=Ta0s).2:.. 22... > alee 183 
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TEJUGNE (=Tesuque)......-..--- 387 | Tiwi (=Santo Domingo).....-...-- 448 
TEMES (—Jemez).........-....--. 403 | T1’wi(=Santo Domingo).......... 449 
ee (== J eOme7)_...-.-..-...-.-. .402 | Tuascana (=Sia). .....2.....2.-- 519 
Teuque (=Tesuque)..........-- Bijit Tea SCARS (=<S18)20.20050000-2.-45... BID 
TEQUESQUITE SPRING......----- Hr fa NE oS i ee 519 
TERRENOS Matos DEL Rio DE LAS PesGeiieeBia) so 5 2s... s ses. B19 
GALLINAS (=Gallinas Moun- AY STET al Vi Se Se gan meee av 182 
ONE ee ee 2s ee ba) PorGan (==Cochith) oon eee 440 
TERSUQUE (=Tesuque)........... 387 | To HAcnELE (=San Felipe)...... 504 
Teseque (=Tesuque)..........- SBF | Tan 'eim (—Picuris). ...0¢:...-.-- 193 
usuxe (=Tesuque)...-.-...--.-- 387 | Toumpo Ranes.2.. 5 ce... ss.--2 408 
Tesuxi (=Tesuque)...-..-....-.- Cet. pa cre atk i PS a a 324 
AO ic ot ane wins os 37, 385, 387 | To-Mza (Santa Ana)..........-- 520 
Peeueur CREEK. ...../.J....... 386 | Tom-1-va (—Santa Ana).......... 520 
PeSUGCH MIVIDE:.-....-. 2-225... BGo ) Tons Cee Tate) oo ice ease > iawn 182 
TESUQUE SETTLEMENT. .....-..-.- 390 | TopoL1aANA-KUIN (=Taos)...... .-- 182 
Tesuqui (=Tesuque) ....-...-..-- Sei) POROVORBME igs ta tte ttle ina oO 
MeriiA MOUNTAIN: =2.....-..--. ats Ved OOREMON iyo ey oo ati ik Ris sa 522 
TuTsoci (=Tesuque)............. 387 | Tosuaur (=Tesuque).........-.-. 387 
Tresoar(—Tesuque) ...:-..-..-- 387 | To TLtUnNni (=Laguna Pueblo)... 540 
TiT-su-GE’ (=Tesuque) .........- 387 | TorsEMa (—Tesuque).........-... 388 
Meas -Ge (=Tesuque)s......2. 385 | To-va-qua...................+.-- 395 
Te-170-GE (=Tesuque):. . ...... 385, 387 | Tous (=Taos)................-.. 182 
TH-UAT-HA (=Ta0os)......-.-...- 166.) Dowsp {='Ta0s)i.: seo. 182 
eases ese ---2:--- 2. 970 | To-wa-KwA (=To-ua-qua}....... 395 
Eee et re Soergns | bowity:(—=Taes) ls... 2. --- punk s..* 179 
-Tmwiar (=Santo Domingo)..-.....- 448 | Towi?(=Santo Domingo)...-... 449 
T-wi-c1 (=Santo Domingo)... ..- 447 1 Towinnin (== Taos)... . os... 42> 181 
TEZUQUE (=Tesuque)........-- 385, 387 | To Wonm(=Taos)....-....42.--- 182 
mAGp (==T908)_...2.2<3/.---+--~- 182 | To-ZAN’-NE’ (=Laguna Pueblo)... 540 
THEZUQUE (=—Tesuque). .......-- 387 | TozJANNE (=Laguna Pueblo)..... 540 
THOMPSON PEAK...... Bekivee a aio) | mOOGe (== Coen 2 ko = secein,- 440 
THOXTLAWIAMA (=San Felipe).... 498 | Tao Hasmiue..................- 555 
TuuwitnHa (=Santo Domingo).... 448 | Tao Hasitd (=Santo Domingo).. 449 
Trcuurco (=Pecos).........--.... 476 | Tao tAnt (=Laguna Pueblo)..... 540 
OORT (oe PECUTIB) 29a. 352 oo a 193 | Tao ANI (=Laguna Pueblo)..... 541 
Gremio (==Focos).........<..-....., 476 | Tadwrtt (=Taos).........:.-.--- 182 
rerioum (Pecos). ....0.2.....-,...475 | TRAMPAS OREEK., 5. ....4......--- 190 
DmNIQUE (—=Pecos)..-...-........_. 475 | TRAMPAS SETTLEMENT... ....-...- 339 
PRIBREASAMASILLA = 502-20 -.0.02- DOM RAMA Ci SOR a ge n'a Sphere oie 408 
TreRRA AMARILLA CREEK.......- Pees Li? Sens -PIeDRAS *ARROVOsne kin, 17S 
TIBRRA AMARILLA REGION....... 111 | Tres PrepRAS REGION.......... 174 
TrerRRA AMARILLA TOWN.........- 112 | Tres PrepRAS ROCKS.........-.. 173 
Bieeeke eC. c. 5-222. b-s...--,, 184 | Tees Preppas sETTLEMENT.......,,...174 
TiGuEX (=Puaray)....-......-..- Bee Vath re Sines 2 ccs ote ot eee a 517 
Troua (=Santo Domingo).....--. AAG 4h TRIOS E=OIk) = ted SSeS. sek = x 5Iy 
TrLAWwEI (=Acoma).........-..-- 542 | Trour MountTarns (=Truchas 
PMR ot tah oles web eee 8 566 VGN Evy S30) Rites op mee ae ee eee oe 340 
T16TSOKOMA (=Tesuque).......-- 388 | TRucwas CRepkss.....ce...-a-<¢ 101, 198 
Tr-131 HAN-AT Ka-Ma TzE-suu-MA. 417 | TrucHAs MounrTaAIN......-..-..-- 340 
Ti-1tat HAN-at Ka-ma TzE-SHU-MA TrucHas Peak (=Truchas Moun- 
(==Ogiesdel Rio)c 282s onsen. cn als - 429 PAE IS Se ee A. tin Ca 340 
PIWA (==SaRG1d).~ <n os a cctaane + 526 | TRUCHAS SETTLEMENT. .....--... 339 
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Page 
TRANKA WIE lorotOS cee eee eed 274 
TaANKA WI MEGA ots -: sce. ee 273 
Leaw Ane SS lee cee oe ere 253 
TsawaRl (=Tsaw4rll)........-.-. 254 
Teh WABI Dy ogee eee eee 254 
Towa (==Sia)\ 01 sey ok ee eee ee 518 
Taman (Slayers. iia see 518 
TsENAJIN (=Cabezon Mesa). .-.-- 547 
Tst TU Kinnié (=San Ildefonso)... 305 
TsHiquiTE (=Pecos)...----------- 474 
TsuI-Quit-E’ (=Pecos)-...--.---- 474 
TsHI-QUIT-E (=Pecos)......------ 474 
TSHIREGR secs Sse eee oe eee 282 
TsHya-uI-PA (=Isleta)....---.-.- 528 
Tsuya-urr-A (=Isleta)......-.-.- 528 


Tew (Rin). eee eee a ae ae 517, 518 
TsIFENO (=She-finné)..........-- 
Tsmnaray (=Bajada). ..92.222252 


Termna-ray (=Bajada).. 22.2... 4. 471 
TsrpHENU (=Shu-finné).......-. 235 
Tso’-ra (=Tesuque).-..--.. 2... <5: 388 
Tithe (eeTia0g) 2 ee eee 182 
Ttaera (= Tadeo fester ene 180 
Tu-A-wI-HOL (=Santo Domingo).. 448 
TucuEadp (=Tesuque)........--- 388 
TG-n1 (= Isleta) ... 20a. 2 ee -« 528 
TUBRUGc Ce ES oe eee et se eee 549 
TUBRTO ARROYO Soe. 2es oe ae ee 508 
Tuerto Mountains (=Golden 
Mountains). noes sede secesnss 506 
Tu pLawal (=Acoma)..:- 2.2L: 542 
TO“niawk (=Acoma).......-2--. 542 
Tonos (=Jemez)...370:. 5.22.5. 2 200 
TuH-yiT-YAYy (=Tajique)....----- 533 
Tu’-1a1 (=Santo Domingo)........ 448 
TUIKWEPAPAMA (=Pefiasco Creek) 191 
TeLawtt (==Acoma).or-7.2. 220225 - §42 
TU-na-sr-l’ (=Santa Ana)........ 520 
Tonavwa (Sia) rss 517 
TUnawie (=Sia).. 0-00. ae 517 
TuNG-GE (=Tunque). ....--..--- 511 
TunG-KE (=Tunque),........--.. | 511 
“Powawecs5 ee ees 511 
TUNQUESARHOYO 5.6 ae es 504 
Tuora (= Taos). es ee 181 
TURE JOVI Sl tee ee eee 410 
TuRQUOIsE Minms.2.2---/2c2-3 -u6 492 
Tusas CREEK (=Petaca Creek)... 158 
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